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unce, 16 “ die Novembris, 1852 . 


(V-f''" ^ 

^yX)rderedy That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Operation of the 
Act 3 8c 4 Will. 4, c. 86, for effecting an Arrangement with the East India Company, and 
V for the better Government of Her Majesty's Indian Territories till the 30th day of April 

1854. 


Martisj 16 ® die Novembris^ 1852 . 


Crimmittee nominated of— 

Mr- Herries. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord John Bussell. 

Mr. Baring. 

Sir Charles Wood. 

Mr. Baillie. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr. Labouchere. . 

Sir James Graham. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. 

Sir William Molesworth. 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis. 

Viscount Jocelyn. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records. 
Ordered, That Five be the Quorum of the said Committee. 


Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Sir James Hogg. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Robert Hildyard. 
Mr. James Wilson. 
Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Keogh. 

Mr. Macaulay. , 

Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Robert Clive. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Viscount Palmerston. 


Venerisy 18 ® die Februarii, 1853 . 


Ordered, That Mr. Wilson be discharged from further attendance on the Committee, 
and that Lord John Russell, Sir Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, Sir Thomas Maddock, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. John Elliot, and Mr, Lowe be added thereto. 


Martis, 22 ® die Februarii, 1853 . 


Ordered, That Mr. Chichester Fortescue be discharged from further attendance on the 
Committee, and that Mr. John Fitzgerald be added thereto. 


Jovis^ 28 ® die Aprilis, 1853 . 


Ordered,'In the Committee have power to Report the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them, from time to time, to The House. 


Lunce, 2 ® die Man, 1853 . 


Ordered, That the Report of the Select Committee on Indian Territories of last Session, 
and copy of the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on the same sub¬ 
ject (communicated 1st December) be referred to the Committee. 


REPORT - - - - - - - - - • - p. iii 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - - - « .. . -p. 1 

APPENDIX p. 102 
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F I F 1 H R E P O R T. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Operation of the 
Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85, for effecting an Arrangement with the East India 
Company, and for the better Government of Her Majesty’s Indian Tebki- 
TOKiES till the 30th day of April 1854, and to whom several Petitions, and 
the Report of the Committee on Indian Territories of last Session, and also 
the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords on the same subject, 
were referred, and who were empowered to Report the Minutes op 
Evidence taken before them, from time to time, to The House : 

t_TAVE made further progress in the Matter? to them referred, and have 
A .1 agreed to make a Fifth Report of the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them. 


\.^Jvly 1853. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Jwis^ 30® die Junii, 1853. 


MEMBERS present: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir T, H. Maddock. 
Mr. Pi angles. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Henies. 

Mr. Ellice. 

Mr. Jefferies examined. 


Mr. Elliot. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Hume. 

Sir J, W. Hogg. 
Mr. Lowe. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at Quarter before One. 


Lunce^ 4® die 1853. 


MEMBERS present: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Sir J. W. Hogg. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. H nine. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Mr. Finlay examined. 

Mr. Gladstone examined. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. Ellice. 
Viscount Jocelyn. 
Sir C. Wood. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Quarter before One. 


Jovisy 7*^ die Julii, 1853. 


MEMBERS present; 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Herries. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Mr. Ellice. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Lowe. 

Sir H. H. Inglis. 


Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. Hume. 

Mr- Bankes. 

V iscount Jocelyn. 


Sir Charles Trevelyan^ k.c. b.^ further examined. 

Motion made (Mr. Hume)^ and question proposed, That it is expedient to inquire by 
whom, and at what time, the orders for commencing the war against the Affghans were 
given, and the date when tlie despatches respecting the origin and progress of that war 
were laid before the Court of Directors, for their information.^’ 

Amendment 
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AmendmeLt projposed (Sir George Grey), to leave out all the words after Thatand 
to insert the words, Whilst this Committee feel it iheir duty to require the fullest 
information as to the expenditure incurred on account of recent wars in India, they do not 
consider themselves competent to inquire into the policy of such wars, which can only be 
undertaken oh the responsibility of the Government/’ * ^ 

Question, That the tvbrcls proposed to be left out stand part of the question,” put. 

Committee divided:— 


Ayes, 3. 

Sir R. H. Inglk 
Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Bankes. 


Noes, 

Mr, Herries. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Sh T. H. Maddock. 
Sir George Grey. 
Viscount Jocelyn, 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir J. W.Hogg. 

Mr, Vernqn Smith. 
Mr, Lowe. 

Mr. R. H. eilve. 
Mr. Ellice. 


Words left out. 

Question, That the proposed words be there inserted,” put. 
Committee divided 


Noes, 3. 

Sir R. H, Inglis. 
Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Bankes. 


Ayes, 12. 

Mr. Herries. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Elliot, 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 

Sir George Grey. 

Viscount Jocelyn. 

Mr. Hardinge. 

Sir J. W.Hoeg. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. , 

Mr, Lowe. 

Mr, R, H. Clive. 

Mr, Ellice. 

Proposed words inserted. 

Main question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Resolved,—“ That whilst this Committee feel it their duty to require the fullest information 
as to the expenditure incurred on account of recent wars in India, they do not consider 
themselves competent to inquire into the policy of such wars, which can only be undertaken 
on responsibiliiy of the Government.” 

[Adjourned'tiH Monday next. Quarter before One, 


Lunce, 11° die Julii, 1853. 

MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. Spooner. 
Mr. Ellice.- 
Sir Ci Wood. 

Mr. Peacock examined. 

Mr. Chapman eicamined. 


Sir T. H. Maddock,; 
Mr. Elliot. 

Sir J. W. Eo^.', :' 

Mr. Lowe. ^ : 

Mr. Newdegate. 


[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Quarter before One. 
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JmSf 14® die Julii, 1853. * 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

* ' Kir. 'raokAS BARiNG’in the Chair. 


Sir J. W. Hoeg. 

Sir T. H. Maadock. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr..Ellic®. —rv 


Mr. Spooner. 
Mr. Mangles. 
Sir C. Wwcl. 
Mr. Hardinge.. 




1 


Mr. J. C. Melvill further examined. 

Mr. Macpherson examined. 

The Chairman was instructed' £d make a further Report of the Evidence to this day 
(Fifth Report). 

[Adjoumed till Monday next, at Quarter before One. 






LIST OF WITNESSES. 


< Jam, 30° die Junii, \8^d. 
Julius Jeffreys, Esq. - r - “ " 

LmeB,A° die Juliif 1853. 

Alexander Struthers Finlay, Esq. - 
Murray Gladstone, Esq. - “ - 

Jovis, *7° die Julii, 1853. 
Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, k. c. b.- 

LuiMe, \\° die Julii, \853. 

Thomas Love Peacock, Esq. - - - 

John Chapman, Esq. - - - - - 

Jwis, 14® die Julii, 1853. 

James Cosmo Melvill, Esq. - - - 

George Gordon Macpherson, Esq. - ■ 
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Jovisy 30^ (lie Jmiiiy 1853. 


MEMBEKS PRESENT. 


Mr* Baring. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Sir George Grey. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Sir Charles Wood. 
Mr. Herries. 

Mr. Lowe. 


Sir J. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Labuuchere. 
Mr. Ellice. 

Mr. Hume. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 


THOMAS BARING, Esq., in the Chair. 


Julius Jeffreys^ Esq,, called in; and Examined. 

7677 . Chairman,'] YOU are aware that a petition was presented from the 
Liverpool East India and China Association to the House of Commons, which 
has been referred to this Committee ; I believe you were requested by Mr. George 
Malcolm, the Deputy Chairman, to appear befote the Committee, in answer to 
the invitation of the Committee 1 o send some witnesses before it ? — 1 had a com¬ 
munication from the East India Association, and met the committee on two 
occasions on the subject, and was then requested to appear before this Committee. 

7678 . Will you state to the Committee in what capacity you were in India, 
and when r —1 went to India on the Bengal Medical Service. I was emplo 3 'ed 
chiefly as a civil surgeon during my service, though I also sewed in the military 
deparlment at three or four dift'erent stations. My chief residence, as a civil 
surgeon, was at Furruckabad. 

7679 . You were a covenanted servant of the Company ?—I was. I went out 
to India, and sought occupation in India, with the desire of endeavouring to 
apply to the improvement of the arts in India the science of Europe, to which 
1 had somewhat attentively devoted myself in my^ studies. I always kept it in 
view to study the character of the people of India, and to ascertain the causes of 
their depressed condition. Among other curious facts connected with India, a 
considerable amount of civilisation and manufacturing progress seems to have 
taken place in times long gone by ; but at that point the people seem to have 
been stationary, along with most other Asiatics, and to have made no progress 
whatever since. 

7680 . When did you go to India ?•—I went to India in the year 1822. 

7681 . How long did you remain thex’e ?—1 staid in India 12 years. I may' 

say that my occupation in India had more than usual intensity, if I may use 
the expression ; for during the w hole time I was very earnestly occupied, which 
led to undertakings that I had never contemplated in the first instance. I was 
engaged in various manufactories, which led me to employ, for a series of years^ 
Ironi 500 to 1,000 natives, and 1 have had indirectly in my employment many 
more; those men being of all castes among the Hindoos, and all classes among 
the Mahomedans. - ’ 

7682 . To what description of manufactures do you refer?—I commenced by 
an endeavour to establish a basis for the metallurgic arts. That w’as what led to> 
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my operations. The first work which I established was an extensive minera 
water manufactory, which I was persuaded could be profitably founded, upon 1 
discovery I had made. I found that in India, and I believe it is the case 
nearly throughout Asia, a proper furnace does not exist; it is. not in their power 
to fuse iron, nor cast brass, on any large scale. Their large cannons are all cast, 
in a great n^raher of petty furnaces, in each of which they melt a •small pot-fuii. 
of brass, and a mijltitude of men run together and pour it into various holes in the 
mould. In fact, the metallurgic arts were in the lowest state. Iron they cannot 
melt; brass they cannot rightly manage, and I saw that it was a matter of th.i 
first importance, both to the metallurgic and chemical arts, to introduce tin- 
construction of good furnaces. With a considerable expenditure of etlort au'i 
money 1 succeeded in producing what may seem an insignificant matter, bu*. 
which is everything as regards the basis of the arts, a true fire brick. Possessing 
that, I bad a starting point frona which to work. The natives have no propfer 
glass, and no vessels of any kind which are not porous ; even their spirits they 
are obliged to keep in earthenw'are vessels, greased, to give them a degree of 
closeness. I established, also, a manufacture of stoneware; I established tl. ' 
means of making sound glass ; 1 found a material with which it might be mad., 
with great advantage to the people of India, and also to the people of England, 

I also established the manufacture of oil of vitriol in Western India, and of soda; 

I was obliged to bn my own engineer in the construction of machinery of different 
kinds. Ihis led to my teaching the natives a variety of arts, and to my employ¬ 
ment of a great many of them . I subsequently was led to establi.sh a large salt¬ 
petre refinery. Ail those undertakings gave me an opportunity of studying the 
character of the natives, and the condition of the people. I was then led on to mai 
inquiries into the agriculture, especially into irrigation, and their means of co 4 ; 
munication, and also into the manner in which the land revenue pressed upon t ;: | 
people of the country. With respect to the want of communication, I suff'ercT; 
myself so much from the imperfect means of communication in India, that it 
was one, among various fields of inquiry, which I directed my attention to, aad 
I came to the conviction that the want of the means of locomotion was oiie,^ 
among the causes of the great depression of the people^ especially in the poorer 
districts. , 

7683 . Mr. HardingeJ] What part of the country are you speaking of? y 
Throughout Hindostan. At an early date I tried to impress upon tlie minds ">f 
persons of influence the necessity of constructing in the first place canals, whi 'di 
should jointly be canals for navigation and for irrigation, inasmuch as both 
operations would bear a proportion of the expense, and also employing them fer 
navigation would ensure their being more healthy. The canal must be kept 
full of water for navigation, and also pi-etty free from weeds, and that would tie 
away with one of the objections which has been urged with some plau.sibiljty 
against canals for irrigation, that they are liable to run very lew, and expose 
slimy bed of mud, thereby engendering fever, especially hurlful to Europeams, 

I might say by the way, that I cannot see why those canals should necessarily 
run close to the stations in which the army is cantoned; what would he v&y 
destructive to the European constitution, and curiously enough to a considerable 
degree to our native army, would be borne very well by the native peasantry. 
In rny opinion it would be better to make the canals four or five miles off’ frdu). 
where the troops are cantoned; those views were set forth in different writings, 
and 1 was in frequent communication with the Government. 1 had communiv a-, 
tions with Lord William Bentinck, who was good enough to give me frequeul’ 
interviews, and to correspond with me by letter. My convictions are, that The 
first great want of India is canals for navigation and irrigation, and next roads'; 
I'or roads in some parts of India nature affords material, but in a lariit^ portion of 
the Presidency of Bengal, it must be admitted, great difficulty exists in pro¬ 
curing material. I know, over the plains of Hindostan proper, and Western 
India, ot only two kinds of material which offer themselves for the purpose^ 
one is the scanty limestone, which is found here and there 0:1 the surfacl, 
but which, generally speaking, you must dig out of the soil; the otlu r 
is clay burnt into bricks, or into tubes, which would be the he'ter form, a .i ! 
then crushed to make roads of. That absence of material certainiy does 
present a formidable difficulty to the construction of roads in many parts of 
India. I am not speaking here of the more hilly districts, hut I speak of the 
])laiu of Bengal, Western India, of Delhi and Agra, and the district of Rohil- 

curid; 
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cund; in fact, of nearly the whole of the presidency of Bengal, except in the 
vicinity of the Rajrnahal Hills, and some of the hills further to the south, and 
also the vicinity of the Himalayas, and the beds of the rivers just where they 
pass out of the hills, and bring down with them a large quantity of coarse 
rubble, which would be, no doubt, very useful. Generally speaking, it must be 
admitted that difficulties exist; and looking to those difficulties, I should have 
been very glad to have seen a plan adopted of constructing tramroads as 
an intermediate step between the construction of new roads and the construction 
of railways. 

7684 . You returned to England about the year 1835 ?—I did. 

7685 . Are you aware of all that has been done since that time?—I ^.m. At 
the time of the renewal of the last charter, the views I bad been led to form 
from what I had seen of India, and from having endeavoured to study pretty 
closely the state of the country, induced me to hazard an opinion which was 
contrary to that which was generally entertained. I remember having a 
conversation with Mr. Macaulay at the Government House in Calcutta, 
who was very sanguine that the provisions of the late chai’ter would lead 
to the development of the resources of India in various ways, and mainly 
by the introduction of European skill and capital. I remember saying 
then, 1 believed, if we lived to see it, we should find at the end of that 
period of time, which has now come, matters would be as nearly as could be in 
stat u quo-, and so I believe they actually are, with the exception of what the 
Government has done in some measure towards improving the means of traffic. 
With respect to tramroads, I am glad to find that Mr. Finlay, who is a gentle¬ 
man of considerable experience connected with Bombay, entertains the same 
view that I do; indeed, I had the same opinion myself, and he mentioned it to 
me as being his own. By constructing tramroads, you greatly facilitate, of j 
course, the power of traction of a bullock; you get rid of the difficulty of finding | 
hard material for the roads, while you save most of the prodigious expense which | 
must be incurred in constructing and keeping up railways. Looking to what the | 
expense of fuel in India will always be, to what the wear and tear of the machinery 
in that climate will be, and to the difficulty on such a soil of keeping up your 
roadway in the manner in which it must be kept up upon railways, I venture to 
predict that the guarantee which the Government has made of 4 or 5 per cent, 
it will always have to pay. Desirable as railways may be for India, and very 
desirable they are if the Government can hear the expense, the Government 
will really have to bear the expense; and if they cover their working charges, it 
is my belief that that is all which will be gained. 

7686 . Would you wish those tramways to be constructed by the Government? 
—My opinion is, that all the great works in India must be directly or indirectly 
done by the Government. It behoves them to do it out of the revenues of India, 
and to find the means of doing it; in the end, if they do not do it directly, 
they must do it indirectly by guarantees, the question being, whether it would 
be done more economically in that way or not. 

7687 . Mr. jEJUioi.] Do you propose to have wooden tramways?*—No; I would 
lay them down with iron rails. 

7688 . On sleepers?—Yes; whether any means of kyanizing would make wood 
in India proof against the white ant, I doubt; but even if the rails were laid 
on sleepers liable to decay, there would not be the same danger attendant upon 
their giving way as there would be upon a railv\ay. First of all, canals foir 
irrigation and navigation, I consider to be a matter of primary importance. As 
many persons have borne witness, it is impossible to exaggerate tlie importance 
of irrigation. But while canals are of so much importance, and tanks too, 

I believe it will be found that nearly a moiety of the Indian’territory will have 
to be irrigated by wells. 1 do not know that I could condense what 1 have to 
say on this subject better than in the closing paragraplis of some papers I wrote 
20 years ago. “In her Eastern conquests, Britain has assumed, unasked, 
the position and responsibilities of the political guardianship of India, the duties 
of which, being those of highly civilised rulers towards a barbarous people, are 
far more extensive than the functions of any European Government. Although 
the word ‘Government’ may be the only term applicable to the supreme power in 
each case, it must not be supposed that, by employing the same term, the greater 
moral responsibilities of that of India can be escaped. The interests of the Govern¬ 
ment, as well as of the people, do indeed call for the commencement of a system 
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|. Esq. of suitable interference and paternal guidanceon its part,in which no measure need 

, —--- be had recourse to at all offensive to the people. On the contrary, the very measure 

30 June 1853. suited to the objects in view would have an air of benevolence on the part of the 
' Government, at present incredible by the people, and would by degrees transform a 

: fearful disaffection in the hearts of millions into a self-interested and loyal attach- 

i ment to the Government, desirable for the security and happiness of all. As the 

I agriculture of the country became relieved of a large part of the crowd resting 

I' upon it, a portion Should receive instruction in the various useful arts of life 

while, a portion of them, and that not a small one, together with their sustenance' 
(no longer needing their aid in raising it), might then most justly be claimed 
by a Government so beneficent, as the means of strengthening its arm in the 
country, and of supplying produce for paying its charges without. With their 
fertility increased, the heaviest of the expenses of cultivation reduced, and the 
readiest means afforded for the exportation of their produce, the rent of the dis¬ 
tant provinces of the country might, after leaving to the landowners half of the 
benefits, be raised to an amount almost incredible at present. What are novv 
among the poorest parts of the country would become the richest, and could not 
fail of yielding many times the rent now obtained from them. The period of re¬ 
trenchment in the public expenses is remarkably favourable for commenciiig great, 
works, especially such as will facilitate the transportation of produce; for, in order 
to recover the funds expended, the taxation need not then be raised, since what 
would have been lost by the revenue declining from retrenchment, without 0 ' her 
local expenditure, is saved by expenditure on such works whicli is sure to keep 
the revenue up to its full standard. Such appears to be the legitimate purpose 
to which to devote, at present, funds resulting from retrenchments. To employ 
them towards liquidating the debt of India, payable at a vast distance from the 
source of much of them, and thus to divert them from the prior object of 
enabling the produce of the provinces to follow its money representative, 
and of increasing the quantity of produce, does not appear expedient. It is 
like attempting with seed corn to satisfy a demand, which would proi’^e trifling 
after the harvest. It is to be feared that, at present, no considerable part of the 
revenues of India is likely to be devoted to the purposes recomihended. So 
long, however, as the Government shall not again, like an Indian devotee, tie 
its own hands up with a permanent settlement in Western India, the means 
will still remain in its power for commencing that movement, to which alone we 
can look for any advancement of the people towards a state of prosperity, and 
any increase in the revenues of the Government: not a movement, ihdeed, bf 
armies, for the territorial enlargement of British India, but of mind, for the 
enlargement of her resources; not an increase of superficies, but of solidity; 
not an acquisition of more land, but a deeper cultivation of that we pos.sess; a 
drawing of more produce from the surface of India, and more minerals from 
its bowels; not a heaping of people upon people, but a judicious distribution 
of those we have ; a transfer of millions at present jammed in the agrarian 
crowd to all other pursuits of civilised men; a portion of them to the service 
of the State.” It is that jamming of multitudes of the population in upon 
agriculture that I hurahlyr conceive to be the great point which the Govern¬ 
ment has to look to. A vast number of people are crowded upon agri¬ 
culture, and every day disposed to crowd themselves still more upon it. 
I believe tliat as it is row collected, the Government land I’ent presses with very 
great weight upon the people, not so much on account of its amount, as from the 
manner in which it is collected, and from the absence of what, I believe, a native 
of India absolutely I’equires for developing his powers. I do not think, and I 
speak now from trials which I have made of the native industry in various ways, 
a simple remission of the tax upon the land in the hands of the people would issue 
in the good which many of the friends of India expect. At first the people 
would appear to be eased, but in a very short time the zemindar’s relations and 
friends would come in upon them ; men who have been out as chokiedars, or 
otherwise employed; they would come back to the paternal home; his door 
would always be open, and as long as he could feed those idlers he would do so. 
That is one way in which good would not result to the people. Another case is 
this : the bulk of the zemindars are not hoarders, but, here and tliere, there is 
a man who is a hoarder for religious reasons; and if he begins to be a hoarder, 
he will not spend one shilling more upon cultivation. I have never been able 
to witness that they have extended their wants, or that they have improved their 

cultivation. 
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cultivation, being in easy circumstances. All this, I believe, must be the 
work of the Government; and no matter whether you derive much or little 
from the people, without such works 1 believe they will be in a very grievous 
case in the end, and it is difficult to say what calamities will be the rteillt, if 
you draw from the people of India a large revenue, and leave them to their 
own unaided operations. 

7689. The petition states, ‘‘ That your petitioners consider that the land tax¬ 
or rent paid by the cultivators of the soil in all parts of India is excessi\^e.’’ 
What you have just stated leads the? Committee to believe that you do not con¬ 
sider it excessive ?—Had 1 a part in drawing up that petition, I certainly should 
have demurred to that expression. 

7690. The grievance you refer to is the social condition of India ?«r-The 
grievance is the social condition 6f the people, I think, arising out of the neglect 
of the Government. 

7691. In what w^ay has the neglect of the Government been manifested 
The people cannot go on in a prosperous course unless their operations are looked 
to ; you will see wells in many parts of India, constructed, I believe, in the days of 
Akbar, and large tracts of country out of cultivation, wffiich in some cases, 1 believe, 
on historical grounds; were assessed very highly, and used to yield considerable 
revenue to Akbar and his descendauts. There are niaii}^ tracts now out of cultiva¬ 
tion, the land being covered with jungle. I have spoken to the natives occupying 
those parts of the countiy, and they have said the ancient sirkar always made them 
advances; and that the man who took the rent was the man who must carry out 
improvements. There is no spirit or pride among the people to do it them¬ 
selves. 

7692. What part of the country are you speaking of ?—Bundlecund. 

7C93. What measures do you think'the Governrhent ought to take ?—I think 
that as the Government must construct canals for irrigation, so they must be 
pleased to leave their English notions behind them, and appoint a department of 
.agriculture. I think there should be a minister of agriculture for Indiana 
department to look to the drawing forth of the resources of the soil. 

7694. Sir G. Grey.'] What measures could the minister of agriculture in 
Tndia take to remedy the et^ils you have pointed out r~^He would find that the 
land has gradually lapsed into a state of defective cultivation from the wells 
falling, ill consequence of their being imperfectly made. There are parts of the 
country where the subsoil requires that there should be some masonry in the 
well, and from that not being introduced, he would find the land falling out of 
cultivation, or yielding a very small produce. 

7695* What would the minister oi agriculture do under those circumstaticcs? 

Instead of remitting the revenue, he would assess the land to the extent that it 
'Would bear, and he must have advances made and devoted to the re-construction 
of the works which had gone out of use. 

7696* Do you mean that the Government should make advances of money 
for the purpose of restoring those works?—Yes; if it does not do so, all that 
can be said is, that the revenue will decline. I believe a commission appointed 
for tlie purpose would find that the distress of India proceeds from that source. 

7697. Mr. Mangles.] You left the North-western Provinces, I think, before 
Mn Bird’s settlement came into operation r-—Yes. 

769^. Have you any knowledge of the results of that settlement; do y ou know 
"that it has been stated in evidence here that the cultivation has enorrnously 
increased ?—These have been times, nearly all of tliern, of war, which has drawn 
a large portion of our army westward, and there has been an immense expendi¬ 
ture of revenue in the countiy. That fiict is really a very notable and important 
one. I believe the distress of India will be found greatly to arise from our 
drawing a revenue from a district which has no means of locomotion for the 
produce. If you take that into account; you will find that a very great source of 
local prosperity has been the vast sums which have been spent in \Vestern India, 
amounting to millions upon millions, which were not spent before. 

7699* Mr. Do not you consider that Bundelcund is almost an excep¬ 

tional case of distress, as regards the culti vation of the soil i—l think it is. 

7700. It arose in the first instance, did not it, from a very injudicious settle¬ 
ment made some years ago, by which the country was very much oppressed ?— 
before that. When Mr.—^—- went there, he found that a consider- 
.able portion of the country had long since fallen out of cultivation in the Mah- 
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J. Jeffreys, Igsq. ratta and Pindaree times. The difficulty in Bundelcund. is this. It acquires a 

--- certain amount of luasoury work for the wells; it is a fine surfilfce soil, and 

30 June 1853. there is water enough below, but a common clay well will not do. In the parts 
of the country where a common clay well suffices, which is the case in the Wes- 
' tern Provinces of India generally, it requires no enterprise on the part of the 

natives to carry it out. The well is dug for ls. 6 d., and it lasts for several years. 
But, looking to the work of irrigation, iu those different wells to which I have 
referred, the waste of labour is quite surprising. If you examine the rope, and 
the wheel over which th,e pulley is drawn, you will fiind a loss of labour and a 
loss of power which are quite deplorable. You may remonstrate with the native 
as long as yon please, but he wilt not alter it In the construction of the well, 
■ too, in the first instance, there is a great amount of lost labour; the well cannot be 
carried down below a certain depth, because the water, under the system pursued, 
overcomes the cultivator. Then in a season of drought the well is exhausted 
from not being deeper, and serious evil consequences follow\ To support what I 
have been stating, I find, on reference to ancient Persian documents, it is again 
and again repeated, that the partie.s managing the revenue shall make advances 
to the cultivators, and that they shall look to it that the lands are severally culti- 
vated^ it being a matter of indispensable duty on their part to do so. A dozen 
paragraphs may be met wdth in their early writings, particularly dwelling upon 
the necessity of the sirkar doing those things. 

7701. 'Sir G. Grejy.} Do you mean that advances should be made by the 
Government, and that the Government having made advances to the natives, 
should compel them to restore those works and cultivate the land in the manner 
which the Government thinks proper?—The Government should do this: it 
should make those, advances, requiring that different operations of husbandry 
should be carried on. 

7702. You mean that the Government should prescribe the mode of agricul¬ 
tural cultivation, aijid should enforce compliance with that mode ?-~-Where the 
Government is fully satisfied that the mode of agriculture would.be thereby 
greatly improved, 1 should say so. You may see 1,000 wells in India with a 
eomrnon block of wood witli an iron pin through it. It is not turned; as a cylin¬ 
der, and from the arrangements, the loss of work by firiction amounts to 10 or 
20 or even 30 per cent. 

7703. Mr. Ellice.Ji Your answer would suggest that the Government should 
find the means ffir the improvement of the cultivation of the whole country. 
From what source would those means be derived ?—On each plot of ground; 
from that very plot of ground., 

7704. Sir T. M. MaddoeJe.'] The advances you are speaking of are those called 
tuckavy —Yes. 

7705. When you were iu Bimdelcund, and in the North-western Provinces, 
was not the advance of tuckavy an ordinary operation on the part of the officers 
of the Government'?—^The Government had no department of agriculture to see 
that that money was devoted to the purpose, 

7706. The tuckavy was advanced for some particular purpose, was notit?— 
I never heard of there being any department to see that the money was devoted 
to the purpose for whicis it was advanced. 

7707. By whose sanction was it advanced ?—I presume it was advanced by the 
Government. 

7708. You mean the' collector, probably?—Yes, by the collector, as agent of 
the Government. 

7709. And that was done for the purpose of buying seed grain, for the pur¬ 
pose of buying bullocks, and perhaps for the purpose of digging and improving 
wells, was’nut it?—I dare say, wherever it has been done, for that purpose; but 
yon have no department to see that it is carried out. 

7710. The Committee is to understand that advances were made at the period 
when you were in India, but that they were not made under the control and 
superintendence of some department?—^Tliey have been very scantily made. 
I should conceive nothing to compare with what the Indian native governments 
used to do; hence their former prosperity. I have no doubt they derived a 
much larger revenue from the country than we do, and with less distress to the 
people. Advances have been made very scantily by us; and so far as I am 
aware, there has been no department to see that tliey wei-e devoted to the pur¬ 
poses proposed. 

7711. Have 
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7711. Havie you visited tlie iron mines of Bundelcund ? ^No. 

< 7712. Have j'ou visited the iron and copper niiues. in Almorah ?—No. 

7713. Then you are not in a position to give any opinion to the Committee 
"whether those mines may be advantageously worked by Europeans individually, 
or by companies?—^! should conceiye that a company could not work the iron 
mines in Gurhwal with advantage. 

7714. I think yon mentioned that the natives of India are incapable of casting 
iron ?—Yes. 

7715. Are you aware whether, tvhen you were in the North-western Provinces, 
shot and! shells were not cast by Captain Presgrave in that neighbourhood - 
His means of doing so were English imported fire-bricks ; it was done, but done 
in a vei'y different way from what any founder in England would think to be 
satisfactory. The Government engineers, if they choose, certainly, can cast iron ; 
but their means are English imported fire-bricks. 

7716. Are you aware that while you were in India iron was dug out of the 
earth in the Sangor district, to the south of Buudelcuud, and from that iron a 
suspension bridge, of 200 feet in lertgth, was constructed, and cast over the river? 
-—That may have been the case without casting ; smelting iron and casting are 
perfectly different things ; the natives smelt iron in a rude and expensive way ; 
there is no iron better than it. Smelting and casting iron are entirely different 
things; a very moderate heat will sufEce,^ if you have sufficient fluxes to reduce 
the ore, and'then bring it into a malleable condition, 

7717. Chairman.^ The remarks you have made are explanatory of the views 
of the association whom you represent, as respects the change of the system of 
land revenue. The next paragraph of that petition refers to the practice of 
making advances of money in India upon the consignment of produce to this 
country for sale; are you prei)ared to corroborate that statement?— 1 am not. 

77 1 8. The next statement of the petition relates to the currency in India; have 
you anything to state to the Committee upon that subject? —My own experience 
has led me to feel the great want of a concentrated currency of gold, as well as of 
silver ; for the Government it seems to be of primary importance. Any person 
who is acquainted with the collection of the revenue in Western India must 
know, that a number of the districts yield a revenue, of which very little is 
expended in the district; the greater portion the Government has to caiTy away, 
and there are in consequence requisitions fot the use of the military for treasure 
parties; there may be seen 100 bullock carts, laden with,silver, which is con¬ 
tinually being carried away from these districts. 

7719. What are the practical suggestions which you have to make on that 
subject?— The, Govern merit have all the means of protecting such a large quan¬ 
tity of silver in carrying it out of tjie district year by year, but the native who 
has to bring back an equivalent has not those means ; it is very plain that where 
there are no mines of silver and gold, the district will by these means be emptied 
of its revenues; hence the danger of decoity, and the risk of insurance, and so 
on, in carrying the silver back. 

7720. What practical suggestion would you make to remedy the evils which 
_you have mentioned ?•—To establish a gold standard, as well as a silver standard. 
In iny operations I have repeatedly had to send from 500 to 1,000 rupees in all 
directions, and I was in constant alarm lest tlie persons who carried it forth 
should be robbed and murdered ; the men had to tie a considerable amount of 
silver round their waists. Had I had gold, it would have been exceedingly con¬ 
venient to me, and an improvement to my business. - Further, it would increase 
the means of the zemindar to pay his rent. In many districts the poverty of 
tlie people, and the distress, consists in the difficulty of selling the grain which is 
to yield the rent; it amounts to a very serious question at various times. 

7721. The remedy you would suggest would be to make gold as well as silver 
a legal tender P-^Yes. 

7722. The next two paragraphs in the petition are with regard to the system 
of justice and police. Since you left India, you are aw'are there have been con¬ 
siderable changes made in those particulars ; do you wish to state anything to 
tlie Committee on that subject ?-- 1 was so particularly requested by the com¬ 
mittee whom I represent to speak on that subject, that I should wish to make 
some suggestions. At the renewal of the late charter, the reasons I had for 
entertaiuirjg the opinion that British skill, enterprise, and capital would not enter 
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. Jeffreys, Eiq. India, wigro these, and; I feel bound to state them, however unsatisfactory they 
may be to the ears of some.. I have had many relations and many friends in 
30 June-1830. the cjyil service of India, and I have a high opinion of it y hut 1 must think 
that they are so overpowered with work for the most part, bearing in mind that 
the men are often unfitted by the state of their healih for the correct perform¬ 
ance of,their duties, that a great part of the work must be only nominally done 
consequently tl^^ state of the administration of justice is such, that I could not 
recommend to any man, who respects his honour, his character, or his English 
feelings, to place himself in the mofussil in India; and I would wish to know 
how it is,, or how it should be. the case* that a British subject, while he enjoys in 
every other part of Her Majesty’s dominions the privileges of trial by jury, pro¬ 
tection by, the Habeas Corpus Act, and a public opinion through the public press;.. 
should op going into the interior of India be cut off from all those advantages,, 
and made subject to the jurisdiction of the native courts. 

7733* Yop say he has not the right oi habeas corpm ; is his person not secure ? 
-r-I should say, from what I have seen of the courts in several of the districts in 
tlie inofiissil, that man must be very fond of seeking money who would place 
himself in,such a district* and be under the necessity of standing as a petitioner 
at the bar ofsuch a court, and be subjected to what he might be subjected to, 
and what he would be subjected to, if the judge, as is the case in many instances, 
were a Mahomedan . 

7724. Mr. A’W/ce.] Is it your opinion that the administration of justioe in 
India shopid he conducted exclusively with a view to the interests of the settlers 
who may be ther*?, and not with a view to the general interests of the great mass 
of the inhabitants of India?—-Certainly not; but this I will say, it behoves the 
British Government to give to the natives of India the best civil government, 
which the means of the. Government admit of; it also behoves, not tlie Govern¬ 
ment f?f,India only, but the people of England, to demand that a British settler 
in India shall be a free man there, as he is in England. 

7725. Sir George GreyJ] Would you confine tlie administration of justice 
e.vclusiyely to Englishipen, and deprive the natives of any share in that adminis¬ 
tration .■'-—The question with respect to the employment of the natives opens up 
a distinct,subject of inquiry. 

77 p 6 - I understand you to complain of the insecurity which attaches to an 
Englishman settling in India by the circumstance of justice being administered 
by natives^; does the Ivetter sy.stem of administration which the petitioners in 
that petition desire to see established, include the exclusive administration of 
justice by Englishmen ?---! think I had the opportunity of influencing the mitids 
of some gentlemen wlio were connected with the Indian Association and the 
Chamber of QoiUJnerce at Liverpool on that subject. My own belief is this^ 
that lor tlie good of India, as well as for our own interests (for 1 ventui’c 
pgain to predict that at the end of 20 years, as far as the entry of Europeans- 
iuto thp interior i.« copcerned, it wi,U not otlierwise be found to liave extended)*, 
the employment should be confined as much as possible to British sobiects, and 
their mjmber should be greatly increased. 

7727. I observe, in the petition the following passage: “ V'our petitioners- 
hunibly invito the^ serious consideration of your Honourable House to the neces-- 
sity of providing for a better administration of justice throughout India.” Thb 
Committee are to understand them to contemplate the exclusion of the natives^ 
from any .share in the administration I cannot say that they do so. I cannot 
say how far all of them entertain that view, but certainly I have heard some of 
them express to some extent the same opinion that Lhave held myself. As the 
question lias been asked, ,1 may state that I know no such thing in the history 
of man, , as the average of men rising much above the standard of morality 
around them, ora man’s moral feelings being much above the moral atmos¬ 
phere in which he lives and’breathes, and.has his being. Some rare e.xcep- 
tions, no doubt, are to be met with ; in our own country We meet with a 
few men far beyond their age; but I put it to any one, if in our own coiiutiy 
men do not think and act very much according to the moral feelings which 
exist around them. This I may say, that whether it he Hindoo or Mahomedan, 
especially Hindoo, iii^rny belief) the child sucks in deceit with its mother’s milk. 
One of the best proofs of that is, that I have heard a very high native say, '* Do 
not helieve, what my son says; he is a liar/’ Another will turn round and. 
say, “ Are you speaking lies, or not?” Neither party would be In the h ast 
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offended by the imputation. If you do find a native, and such natives are to 
be met with heref and there, who sfeem disposed to start with every resolution 
to proceed as you desire him to do, he must be a rare man who, living amono- 
Hindoos, 1 ms a standard of morality reaching higher than that of those around 
him, and who can long and steadily withstand the pressure. 

7728, Mr. You have mentioned the disadvantageous position which a 

European is in as regards the courts of justice in the mofussil; has not the 
European now very great advantages over the native in the mofussil courts of 
justice^ peeing that he cannot be tried for crimes committed there, hut must be 
sent to Calcutta for the purpose; a circumstance which constantly allows crime 
to pass without any punishment at all ?—Certainly, the native ought to he pro¬ 
tected on the spot^by having for the trial of Europeans what you have here, a 
circuit court: I see no reason why you should not have that court, which eveW 
Englishman desires to have; you have always Englishmen enough present in 
the military establishments to form a jury j L do not see why you should not 
have a travelling court, as in England, and a jury of resident military men or 
resident planters, so that a men might be tried by his peers. The native would 
then be protected, and the European also. But it is not criminal cases which 
are so likely to affect Europeans as cases connected with property. I lcnow of 
no way of proceeding in a native court with any safety at present, but by being 
prepared to employ false witnesses to an indefinite extent, and bribery of the 
native officials. 

7729. Is not the European more apt to domineer over the native than the 
native over the European ?—I have no doubt he is more apt to domineer over the 
native; but it is not to be desired that he should have an opportunity ofdoino> 
so; hut he is much more likely to suffer from the ill-doing of the native, than the 
native is from his ill-doing, unless he is prepared to open his purse in a Very 
wrong way. I believe, without exception, a part of the price of every pound of 
indigo is money paid for briljery and false witness. 

773 ^- Chairman.'] What I understand you to recommend is the establishment of 
trial by jury ?—What I recommend as a European resident is this : a circuit court 
of British lawyers, and with a jury to try European criminals; unless the European 
has that, he has not that which he has a right to claim as a British-born subject. 

7731. You mean a jury of Europeans alone ?—A jury of Europeans. 

7732. You spoke of the absence of the right given by the Habeas Corpus Act 
in India ; do you mean that the person of a British subject is not safe there ?•— 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the Company’s regulations to know what 
the provisions are as against the abuse of the power ; but it lies in the discretion 
of a native judge to arrest anybody lie pleases. 

7733. Have you known any instances of the exercise of that power ?—-Yes; 
and I have known it to be threatened. 

7734 ‘ How long has such a person, having been arrested upon a warrant, been 
kept in confinement in consequence of the want of the right oi habeas corpus?-— 
I cannot say how long he has been kept. 

7735 - C»n you tell the Committee any instances in which such a power has 
been exercised {—I can speak of one instance which led to a man’s death, from 
the mortification which it excited. The case to which I refer was the case of 
Mr. Morton, who was arrested by the judge of Furruckabad. I do not undertake 
to justify Mr, Morton’s proceedings. 

773^* ,^Yill you state whether he was arrested upon any specific charge, and 
whether it was a criminal or a civil case?—It was entirely a civil case. 

7737 ; Was he arrested for debt ?—Yes, and under circumstances that were so 
mortifying to him, that he was seized with inflammation of the liver, which 
brought on a rapid abscess, and ended in his death. He raved with delirium 
during his illness. 

7738- Mr. Mangles.] Was not it the fact that Mr. Morton owed a large sum 
of money to a native of high rank, and that the judge merely executed a civil 
process, as he was bound to do, by arresting him in the way in which he did ?— 

J cannot say; I speak to the fact of his being arrested. 

7739. Sir J. IV. Hogg.] By whom was this gentleman arrested?—By the 
judge of Furruckabad. 

7740. Was he arrested by the judge under any authority which that judge 
possessed, or was he arrested by the judge in obedience to a process from Her 
Alajesty s Supreme Court of Calcutta ( —I think he was arrested bv process. 

B " 7741. The 
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/. Jc/frw, Esq. 7741. The process issued from Her Majesty’s Supreme Court?-—It did iu 

--^- that case. Mr. Morton was arrested, not in obedience to, but in the face of a 

[30 June 1853. writ from the Supreme Court of Calcutta with which he wag entrusted against 

a native who was charged with defrauding him; and a short time before his 
death a mandamus arrived from the Supreme Court enforcing his release. 

7742. And the judge or officer of the Company, in arresting Mr. Morton, 

only acted in obedience to the process so issued ?—I believe that was the ease in 
tha;t particular instance; that is, siinply in regard to the question of habeas 
carptis. It would be unpleasant for me to state tlie facts of another case, of a very 
different kind; so that I liad rather leave my evidence upon this point almost imper¬ 
fect than state that other case. It was so remarkable a case, that it would behove 
any one to warn his fellow men against its recurrence. 1 iiave particularly ad¬ 
verted to the subject of the habeas corpus, but I do not wish to let the evidence 

rest upon that only ; it is in prosecuting the natives for fraud in various ways 

that I consider the European settler in India has no due protection; and that he 
cannot possibly have, with the best intention of the native courts. I never met 
with an indigo planter who did not admit that he was obliged to employ false 
witnesses and to bribe in order to protect his property; I think I speak ad¬ 
visedly when I say it forms part of the price of every pound of indigo. 

7743. Sir G. Ch'eyJ] Would the employment of European judges, to the 
exclusion of native judges, improve the character of the testimony ?—It would 
have a beneficial effect if connected with, an increase in the number of func¬ 
tionaries. 

7744. t herefore your proposal for administering justice would involve an 
increase in the number of judges, at the same time that it would confine the 
seats of justice to Europeans?'—I would have great caution used in the increase 
of the number of natives sitting in judgment alone. I may state a case which 
I have seen repeatedly; I have seen the judge sometimes both a judge and a 
magistrate, overwhelmed with work, sitting with a sea of heads before him, 
of people all clamorous and urgent, signing a number of Persian papers, with 
a large packet of such papers before him ; it is impossible he should have 
read all those papers; those papers fly about the district, and I should like 
this point to be ascertained, whether the purport of those papers in some in¬ 
stances is not the very opposite of what he intended ; if it is not, I do not 
know what security there is against it. I have seen a judge from sickness 
hardly fit for his work ; but taking him in his best moments, he is overwhelmed 
with work. I go from the court into the cantonment, and 1 find in the middle 
of the day a dozen fine lads serving in the army, men of the same family, the 
same school education with himself, the same English character and integrity, 
suffering from ennui, having nothing to do beyond their morning drill ; and an 

, impression has struck me from an early day to this hour, that the time will 
come, and nothing can help it, for the employment of every educated European 
in the service in various ways in the Government of the country. I see Mr. 
Prinsep in his pamphlet strongly recommends that the Hite oi the army shall be 
picked out, that a kind of intellectual emasculation of the army should take 
place, both to help the civil service, and also lest, in consequence of large numbers, 
of superior minds in the army finding no field for the exercise of their faculties, 
disaffection should grow up among them. 

7745. You mean among the European officers?—Yes ; I can conceive of 
nothing more painful than the position of a European officer in India, with no 
prospect of war before him, in times of peace, day passing by after day, he 
having nothing to do from morning till night. I have known many a fine youth 
come out one thing, and at the end of three years become quite another. I can¬ 
not believe lie would be damaged if he were fully employed. At every station 
you must have a civil surgeon. I undertake to Say, that the number of hours he 
has devoted to the acquirement of his profession would be more than the hours 
the magistrate had devoted to his. Five years is the ordinary period of study of 
a surgeon. It is not five years before a man in the civil service begins to draw 
some salary. This civil surgeon has nothing to do the w’hole day long beyond 
half-an-hour or an hour’s attendance in the gaol. You have medical men in full 

f ractice even employed as magistrates; why should not the civil surgeon in 
ndia be so employed ; on his qualifying himself, a moderate addition to his 
salary would suffice, and that of the usual magistrates would be saved to the 
^ State. 

7746. Sir 
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7746. Sit J. W. Hogg.'] In your opinion, that system which you have sug¬ 
gested, of erhploying every educated European in India in the service of the 
Gdvemnient, would be better than the system which has been lately adopted of 
making use of native agency?— Beyond all question I should think so, both for 
the sake of the Government of the country, and for the good of the army itself. 

7747. Mr. Mangiest] How, under that system, would it be possible to raise 
the morals and feelings of the people above the low level of which you speak ?— 
It would not exclude the gradual employment of natives. If you can so educate 
a sufficient number of natives in each locality, near the larger towns, for instance, 
that not only the particular men you pick out, but a large number round them, 
shall partake of that good moral atmosphere, and shall contribute to the esta¬ 
blishment of a right moral feeling to back those individuals, I think it will be 
safe then to employ them. 

7748. Chxtirman.] The petition si>eak 8 of improved police. The Committee 
have had the defects of the present system pointed out to them; what sugges¬ 
tions for its improvement would you submit to the Committee?—-Will India 
alw ays be able to, bear 200,000 or 300,000 men as soldiers in time of peace, hav¬ 
ing nearly nothing to do ? What was the procedure of the ancient native 
governments ? Why should not our sepoys, even if it is supposed to be at some 
sacrifice of their military morale, ht brought in aid of the existing police? 

7749. Sir G.Grey^ Would you substitute for the civil police a military police 
throughout India ?—-I would bring them in to aid the present police; and I think 
even it would be better to introduce them as a substitute, than to leave things 
as they are. 

7750. The petition points to an improved organisation of the police; do the 
petitioners mean by that the substitution of a military for a civil police ? I 
cannot state that they do. 

7751. You are not able to state the views of the petitioners upon that subject? 
-^I cannot say that I can detail the whole of their views. 

7752. Your own opinion is, that it would be better to have a military police 
exclusively throughout India?—Incomparably better than the inefficient system 
you have at present. 
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Alexander Struthers JFinlag, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

7753 ’ Chairman.] YOU have been connected with trade in India for some 
}>eriod ?—I have, for about 20 years, 

7754 * In Bombay and in Madras?—Only in Bombay. 

7755 - You have resided there, have you not ? —I have. 

7556. You are acquainted with the petition which has been referred to this 
Committee, having been presented to the Hoyse of Commons, on the part of the 
East India and China Association of Liverpool?—Yes. 

7757 * You have been requested by the committee of that association to appear 
here to corroborate the statements made in that petition, have not you ?— 
I have, 
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7758. When were yau test in Bombay » 1838, hut I have been in 

constant correspondence with my partners in India since then. _ - ^ 

Have you any observations to make upon the paragraph m the petition' 

' which refers to the existing want of internal conltnunkation for produce and 
merchandise ?-Yes, I havfe ; :I;consider that at present there are no^roads m 
India suitable for commercial purposes of any extent. I am aware that there 
are what are called roads ; there is one from Calcutta to Delhi, but that is more 
of a military road than anything else; and it is not much lised for commercial 
purposes; I believe it will be given in evidence by another gentleman that_it 
IS not practicable: in many parts'at certain seasons; therefore, as a cominercial 
road it is of little use. The only good road on the Bombay side, which is that 
with which I am best acquainted, is from Poonah to: Panwell; that extends ab^t 
70 miles, but is almost altogether a road for military purposes; there is a tramc 
upon it, but it is not of much value for commercial purposes, on account ot its 
verv limited length. One of the great trunk roads, which is put down as a made 
road, is from Bombay to Agra ; but for practical purposes, especial y for tmde, 
it is of little or no use. 1 can corroborate that statement by a letter which 
I have here, written by' the collector in Kandeishy, through which that *®®d. 
passes, dated April 1852;, to the secretary of the Government in Bombay. “ The 
high road fox the last two years, in consequence of the unprecedented increase 
of traffic that passes along it, cut up by numerous cartfwheels, is one_ mass 
of sand and ruts from March until the rains feet in,; the stone metallmg is not 
of a sufficiently hard kind. It would be well if the Government were to order 
the collector of Tannah to send a special inspector to see ; und i;eport on the 
insufficiency of water for cattle on the road below the Ghauts. I here is 

another extract which I beg to read to the Gominittee from the commercial 
circular’ of Ritchie, Steuart & Co., dated 25 June 1852, which quotes the report 
of a Govei-nment officer. Captain Wingate. “ No previous season has shown 
more palpably how seriously 11 to want ot* roads iai prides the trade of the counti y; 
Berar, for instance, has produced this year the finest cotton crop we have seen 
for very many years, if ever; the quality of much, of it is superior to the best 
Broach, and the cultivation of such cotton can be almost indefinitely iimreased 
in that province, but to what purpose, so long as it cannot be conveyed to the 
coast, where alone it can be converted into money ? A large portion ot the crop 
is still in the districts, and will not reach Bombay until November and there¬ 
after ; much of it, in fact, will not be despatched until the following crop is being 
picked, owing to the difficulties Of transport over the wretched bullock tracks, 
which alone are available for two-thirds to three-fourths of the journey to Bom¬ 
bay; even the high road, which serves for the remainder of the distance, is m 
man V parts in a disgraceful state;” ' _ , . 

7760. Are you aware of any improvement having taken place since 18a..., in 
consequence of the representations which have been madel—rNot much improve¬ 
ment. I have been informed by the last accounts that there have been some men 
put upon it to improve the worst parts of the line, f but that is merely a tempoi’ar)'’ 
improvement; there have been no bridges constructed ; parts of the line are good, 
but other parts are hardly passable, whicli, in efleet, is shutting up the whole line. 

7761. You state that military roads are not useful for commercial purposes; 
why is that the case P-r-i-The, great military road by the side, of the Ganges is 
of little use for commercial purposes, because the Ganges itself is a cheaper 
means of transit; the road is also in a bad state. The Poonah road is too short 
to be of much use for the general commerce o.f the country. ^ 

7762. t-ten you give the Committee any idea of the number of miles ot road 
which now exist in the Presidency of Bombay 1 cannot; it is oot very easy 
to do so. 1 have not, been able to find any statistical account of it. I am aware 
that there have been latterly some roads made in the Southern Mahratta country. 

7763. In the course of the test 10 years have there been any fresh roads made 
in Bombay ?—There have been some, but not any of very great extent, which 
is proved by the report given by the East India Company of the expen¬ 
diture upon.roads within the last 13 years, which, as,there given, comes 

to 1849. According to that statement, the whole amount expended in the fh^ee 
Presidencies of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras, amounts to little more than a halt 
per cent, of the revenue. In Bombay it is only 31,721?. per annum upon the 

7764. Will you state to the Committee in what way you think the wants^of 
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the country in those respects might be best met?—Allow me first to rfentark, A.s.Finfatf 

that perhaps Ihe Committee may not be quite aware of the immense injury Which --- 

is caused to trade in India from the want of roads. In this country we hav.e so 4J>'Iy iSij 
many roads^that'the want of them does not strike us so much. I think the delay 
caused by the want of roads is more severely felt in India than it would be^ even I 
in this countryv for this reason, that the monsoon begins in June; and lasts during j 
the four months of June, July, August, and September, The crops are ripe early ■ 
in the spring ; so that if the produce is not brought down before the monsoon, i 
it cannot be brought down till October or November; and as there are no gOod [ 
warehouses or means of keeping it duiing the heavy rains which fall, it is very 
much deteriorated* besides the immense loss of interest and the* additional ex~ \ 
peiises, which are very great. It is difficult for a merchant to calculate upon 
any transaction with the interior, on account of the uncertainty of thecomnni- ’ 
nication. ’■ 

7765. Mr. What crops do yon speak of?^—I speak of all ctopfe ; 

cotton, linseed, flax, hemp, and other productions. 

7766. Does npt the cotton crop grow’generally in the monsoon ?—It does, 
but it is not picked till after the monsoon ; the time of picking Varies, In the 
Southern Mahratta country it is picked in the months of February, March* and 
April. As the monsoon commences in June, and it has to be cleaned before jt 
is ready for market, it is only by great exertions and by means of very good roads 
that it can possibly be brought to Bombay that season; 

7767. In what month is the cotton crop gathered ?—In February, March, and 
April in the Southern Mahratta country ; in Candeish it is gathered earlier, buit 
the distance is greater; therefore the greater is the necessity for good roads. 

7768; C/iaimian.] Will you state in what way yon think good means of com¬ 
munication might be best provided in Bombay ?—In the first instance, I should 
say , all roads or railwaj’s, or whatever they are* should be undertaken and main¬ 
tained by the Government. One reason is, that it always has been the practice ; t 
and the next is, that if you have railways carried on by companies* the capitai 
will be raised in England, and the proprietors will have a Board of Directors in ■ 

England to manage their railway. It is perfectly impossible for i Board of 
Directors in England to manage a railway in India. It is diflGcuit enough to 
do it in this country, but there it is quite impossible; and as the dividend is | 
guaranteed by the company, they will have no great inducement to pay much ; 
attention to the economical expenditure of the money at their disposal. In my 
opinion it is much better the Government should do it themselves altogether. | 

7769. Would not the objection as to the direction be remedied by having a 
local Board of Directors, or an agency in India ?—I do not think you could 
so easily raise the money in this country for that purpose, if you were to trust it 
entirely to directors resident in India. What appears to me most advantageous 
for India at present is the formation of iron tram-railways, to be worked by 
cattle. Neither roads nor locomotive railways, I think* will answer so well. 

There is not sufficient passenger traffic at present in India generally, to support 
locomotive railways. A tram-railw’ay has great advantages over a common 
road; in the first place, you can travel along it during all seasons of the year ; 
in the next place, the conveyance is quicker and cheaper ; you can get a profit 
by it, whereas you can get no return from common roads, the outlay upon them 
being so much money sunk. Tramroads will give a very good return* according 
to the estimates I have made. You can cross large rivers much more easily 
by merely having beams put across, upon which the trucks may be drawn by 
means of ropes ; the cattle would not require to cross tliem. The advantages over 
locomotive railways are, that the cost is very much less; the management is a 
great deal more easy; they can be made more quickly, and by less experienced 
hands, and the risk of accidents is very much less; You will have less injury 
to your plant, and the plant is much cheaper. The trucks for tram-railways can 
be obtained for 8 l. or 10/. apiece, while for locomotive railwa)’s they would 
cost from 60 /. to 80 /. apiece, and the destruction of the plant in the case of 
tramways will be very much less; few experienced workmen will be required. 

From the experience that I have had of locomotive railways in this country, I do 
not believe it is practicable to work them through India generally now to 
advantage. They may be worked near the Presidencies, but not throughout India 
generally. What I would propose is, that you should now commence with the great 
roads through the principal parts of the country ; for instanccy from Calcutta to 
0.10. B 3 Delhi 
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Delhi, not taking tha niain road whicli now exists, but varying it so as to run 
through the large towns which are not now touched by the road; then from 
Bombay to Delhi by Callian, Indore, and Gwalior, a direction pretty much the 
Same as the Agra road now takes ; from Bombay to Madras, by Callian, Poonah, 
Dharwar, Bangalore and Arcot; also from Bombay to Sahara, by Nagotna, for 
the cotton districts; which, with other branches, I calculate would require about 
3,000 miles of tram-railway, the cost of which, at 8,000/. a mile, which is a 
rough estimate, would amount to 9 , 000 , 000 /., but say it would be 10 , 000 , 000 /, 
I think with less than an outlay of 10,000,000/. it would be impossible to begin 
such a system of iraniroads as it is desirable to make in India, capable of 

? roducing any great eftect upon the agriculture and commerce of the country. 

hat sum, as well as any other which it may be necessary to raise by loan, 
I propose should be raised by means of annuities payable in 60 , 70 , 80 , 90 and 
100 years, that is, a fifth every 10 years, and tiiat it should be guaranteed l)y 
the British Government. Upon those terms I think tliere is no doubt it could 
be raised at 6 per cent., which is the rate of interest now paid by the Indian 
Goverunient for their debt. It may be objected that the British Government 
have no right to guarantee such an outlay; I am not perhaps qualified to give 
an opinion, but it appears to me that in reality the British Government are 
responsible for all tliose debts, because the East India Company are merely 
acting for the British Government. Theirs is not an independent Govern¬ 
ment; they are merely delegates of the British Crown, and morally as well 
as in reality the British Government must be held responsible for the debts as 
they exist. If that be so, why not take advantage of the credit of the British 
Government to raise money on more favourable terms? With regard to the 
return, which I think we have reason to expect from such an outlay, it is 
very difficult to make estimates which can be considered conclusive, but I 
think there are data from which we may obtain a result which may be trusted ; 
for instance, Just now the traffic upon the Ghaut through which the Agra 
road passes is 60,000 tons a year; the traffic through the Bhove Ghaut, which 
runs from Pan well to Poonah, and which it is expected will come by this railway 
when it is completed, is 40,000 tons, without allowing for any increase, which 
makes 100,000 tons. But Mr. Chapman, who made the estimates of the traffic 
when the present railway was under consideration, estimates the traffic at 
180,000 tons. I think it will be safer, however, to take half of it; if we take 
90 , 000 , which is a very low estimate, we shall be quite safe; 90,000 tons for 
160 miles for 2 ir/. per ton per mile, would give about 140 , 000 /. as the gross 
annual revenue, all the expenses having to be deducted from that sum. The 
cost of 3,000/. a mile, taking the length of 180 miles, which is about the distance 
to Caudeish, gives a total cost of 540 , 000 /.; the interest upon whicli at 5 per 
cent, is 27 , 000 /. The result, after allowing for the 5 per cent, interest, the 
maintenance of way, and the expense of working, taking Mr. Chapman’s 
estimate of 180,000 tons, will leave a clear profit of 214 , 660 /.; I take half of 
that; instead of taking 180,000 tons of traffic, I take 90 , 000 , which leaves 
107 , 000 /., of profit, being equal to 20 per cent., after paying 5 percent, interest. 
However, I will not take that as a criterion of all the railways, but I think that 
we may safely take 10 per cent. I have already reduced the estimate one-half, 
and DOW I reduce it again another half, by taking 10 per cent, as the clear profit 
instead of 20 per cent. 

7770. You and the petitioners would recommend that the outlay upon roads 
in India should not be confined to any surplus revenue which may be available, 
nor should it be entrusted to private enterprise; but that, for the purpose of 
those public works, loans to the extent, perhaps, of 10 millions, should be made 
on Indian credit, that Indian credit being guaranteed by the British Govern¬ 
ment ?—^That is my opinion ; there may be a difference of opinion as to the way 
in which the money should be raised; some may wish to have it taken from the 
revenue. My own opinion, and that of a great many others, is that it should 
be expressly raised for the purpose, and that a.department of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment should be established having the.control of that money, for the purpose of 
carrying out a system of roads. 

7771. You also think that tram-railways are preferable to railways worked by 
locomotive engines r—Yes. 

7772. Would you leave the management of those works when made to the 
Indian Government ?—The way in which I would recommend it to be done 

would 
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would be this;. the Government should retain possession of tlie roads and main- a. S. Finiaif^ Esqi. 

tain them, but they should let out the working of them. For instance, if the —- 1 .— 

whole charge is 2 i fi?. per ton per mile, they might easily find contractors to 4 .luty 

work the traffic on receiving | d. per ton per mile, which in most cases would 
be sufficient for the working of the line, the contractor would supply the waggons 
and the haulage ; the haulage would cost about a farthing, and another farthing 
would be sufficient to supply we^gons, generally speaking, which would leave 
2 d. a ton clear revenue to tlie Government, 

7773. How would you ensure the reception of it by the Government?—They 
must have collectors at the different stations, as is the case in this country ; the 
money would all be paid into the hands of the Government officers. 

7774. Mr. Hume.^ Do you contemplate that these tramways would entirely 
supersede the great lines of road to which you before referred, from Bombay to 
Agra, and from Calcutta to Delhi ?rr--I should think they would, 

7775. Is anything now charged upon those roads by the Government ?—There 
is no charge that I am aware of; there may be some charge for crossing the 
rivers, but it is not much. 

7776. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Have you been much in the interior of the 
country ?—-Yes, I have, a good deal. 

7777. How far have you been from Bombay ? - I crossed once to Madras, and 
I, also went north as far as Aurungabad, , . 

7778. The country is not very populous, is it ?—In the part which I visited it 
is not. 

7779. Your objection to the introduction of railroads seems to be based upon 
the supposition that there would be no jmssenger income ?—1 do not think there 
would be sufficient to maintain a railway. 

7780. You have never been in the North-western Provinces of Bengal ?—I 
have not. 

7781. Nor into Bengal itself ?—’No. 

7782. If you were aw are that considerable portions of those territories are as 
• populous as the most populous countries in Europe, and that they abound in 

wealthy towns and large villages, would you continue in the opinion which you 
have expressed in favour of tramways ?—I should ; because the passenger traffic 
very much depends upon the nature of the inhabitants ; upon their wealth and 
upon their habits. In this country we find that the cultivating clstsses do not 
generally travel much. 

7783. Are you aware that in India a very large proportion of all classes of the 
people travel great distances on pilgrimages, as well as in search of service? — 

I have not had any means of ascertaining, from statistical accounts, what the 
number may be. From my own knowledge of the part of the country I am 
best acquainted with, I think there are very few people sufficiently wealthy lo 
pay the necessary fare for locomotive railways. 

7784. You resided some years in Bombay ?— I did. 

7785. There is a chamber of commerce in Bombay, is not there ?—Yes. 

7786. Is there much communication between the chamber of commerce and 
the organs of the Government at Bombay ?—I do not know whether there may 
have been lately. When I was there the chamber was formed ; at that time 
we had not a great deal of communication with Government. 

7787. Are you aware that one of the objects of its establishment was to form 
a channel of communication between the meneantile community and the Govern¬ 
ment?—I beheve that was one object; I do not think it was the principal 
object. 

7788. M.V. Hardinge,'] Are you aware whether the road from Allahabad north¬ 
wards, is used for commercial purposes?—-I do not know. 

7789. You have stateii, have not you, that it is wholly a military road?—Not 
wholly so ; I say it is chiefly so ; 1 believe it was made principally as a military 
road; it is not what I consider a road of much importance, in a commercial 
point of view. No doubt it and all roads will be used for commercial purposes. 

7790. Mt. Mlliot.\ During your absence from Bombay, in going to Madras, 
did you reside for any considerable time in the interior?—1 was there some 
weeks, not any great length of time. I stopped a few days here and there. 

7791. Y^ou have had no long personal experience of that part of the interior? 

-—•No. 

7792. With regard to tlie collectors which you have stated it would be necessary 
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to have at the different stations, would you entrust them to naUve agency, or 
require Europeans to be placed at each post?—I should not think it necessary to 
have all Europeans. The collectors would not necessarily receive the-monev. 
What are called collectors in this country frequently only make out way-bills. 
If a person sends a certain amount of coal, for instance, at the place where it 
touches the railway he gets a way-bill, to indicate whence it came and whither 
it is going ; it startes the distance, and when it is delivered the money is paid. 

7793. You think native agency would be sufficient for that purpose 1 —-In many 
places you must have Europeans also. 

7794. Sir G. Orel/.] Do you recommend these tramroads as a substitute both 
for the existing roads and for the ordinary railroads with locomotive engines ? 
-^Yes. 

7795. Are the Committee to understand, that you object to any encourage¬ 
ment being given in India to ordinary railways with locomotive power?—^I would 
not say that; I think, generally speaking, tramways will be the most useful; 1 
do not think a loeomotive railway can be carried through the great extent of coun¬ 
try I propose. It is possible that near Bombay and Calcutta, and Madras, where 
there is already a considerable passenger traffic for a short distance, locomotives 
may be used to advantage. 

7796. Do you recommend, that in addition to the tramroads, the Government 
should also undertake the formation and management of railroads ?—-Decidedly. 

7797. Mr. Mang/es.'] At what speed do you calculate you would be able to 

I travel upon those tramways ?—1 should think you could not calculate upon 
I going above three miles an hour with heavy traffic. > 

) 7798. One of the great political objects has been the transport of troops for 

I the Government, and the lacility which it would afford to moving troops with 
I rapidity,, thereby probably enabling the Government to reduce its military force, 
;! or at any rate to concentrate its forces with great rapidity ; tramways would not 
be useful for that purpose, would they-They would not be so useful as loco¬ 
motive railways of course, but they would be a great improvement upon the 
present system ; you could carry troops 60 miles a day in that way, whereas at 
present they can only go 10 or 12. By a locomotive railway, no doubt they 
would go much quicker, but I do not think India is ready for a system of 
locomotive railways. 

7799. Are you aware that at the great towns on the Ganges, Benares, Mirza- 
pore, and Ghazeepore, and so upwards to Agra, the population is probably as 
dense as it is near the Presidencies; denser probably than it is near Bombay 
and Madraslr—It is possible; I do not know the number of the population ; but, 
as 1 stated before, I should not suppose they were of that wealthy class capable 
of paying the fares necessary for locomotive railways. 

7800. Chairman.^ On the subject of irrigation, in which the petitioners pray 
for improvement, have you any remarks to make to the Committee ?—Yes; the 
evil of the want of irrigation rauist be pretty well known ; it not only causes great 
loss of life and of cattle, but it discourages the cultivators; in the cotton 
districts in Candeish, with which I am connected, a want of rain occurs perhaps 
every six or seven or ei}»ht years; which destroys the cultivation entirely ; it 
injures the seed and throw's everything back for years ; the apprehension of 
it is always felt; the advantages to be derived from the irrigation in a country 
like India are hardly to be calculated. In fact there is everything but water; 
that ,is the only thing required to make the country exceedingly productive. 

7801. Mr. Mangles.] Have they the means of irrigation in Candeish?— 
1 believe they have, in most parts of it. 

7802. Will you mention what the means are ; what is the water supply whidh 
would furnish irrigation?—There are several large rivers; there is evidence 
before the Committee to show that there would be sufficient water there ; what 
I say now is with regard rather to the general irrigation of India than with 
respect particularly to Candeish; it requires a great deal of local and engineer¬ 
ing knowledge, to speak of the best mode of irrigating any particular district. 
There are data given by the East India Company with respect to irrigation, 
from which very valuable results may be obtained. They state that tlie Ganges, 
the Jumna, the Ravee, the Chenaub, the Sutlej, and the Jhelum, are sufficient in 
dry seasons to supply 24,000 cubit feet per second. According to the data given, 
that is sufficient water to irrigate 30 millions of begahs, a begah being about 
half an English acre. I take the cost from their estimate of the great Ganges 

Canal; 
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^ *e'«aiiie %ttt(3iv It anibiints a 

to 6,G00vO©0/., Of say• 7^000,000/. The fesiilts ih 'Madras, wJibre ii’fiuatibn 
im _ been tried, it■ we can believe the reports h-om the Coleroon River, are ex- . 
CBedmgly iavoumble; it is staffed that 400^000 L {ler atibilhi were' rfecfeirecl In 
nineiyejtra after paying the* cost; but without taking that the basis, I think 
we niay come to a result in this Way; supposing the ia'rtiotiht of water I have 
fan fln .®««^eieHt' to irrigate 30,000,000 of bfegahs, at a cost of 

7,000,000 /., that IS 1,000,000 /. 'ffibre in pivipOrtiOn than the estittiate for the 
ranges Canal. If the native is willing to pay 1W. per bfegah for the water. 
Which IS a veiy moderate calculatibn, and iio one Whb knows anything of the 
vaiue^ot wafer m tliat country would deny that Ti. per bfegUli for the use of it 
IS not too much, that would give a revenue of 1 , 500 , 000 /. If you allow 10 per 
cent, for expenses^of management, it wOuld yield 0 hfet revenue of l.SSO.ddu/. 
upon an outlay of 7 , 000 ^ 000 /., which is nearly 20 per cent; I believe that is 
a very moderate calculation. I do not know these facts from my own expfe- 
rience, but yudgmg from the evidence which has been given, and the testimotiv 
estimate t.O judge, I thiUk 20 per debt. i 4 not an over 


it your opinion that those works for irrigation should-be uUdertakfen 
by the Goverunient 7 ----yes; decidedly. ' i-, - 

7 804. Sir y. H. Are yoii aware- of the nature' of the countiV cort- 

cerniUg^vliich you are givingthis evideriee^t^IWin nOt. I have menfiom^ that 

o go into detail^ require local and engmeering knovvledgey which I do 
not possess What I have stated is based upon a Rfeturn niade to this Gom- 
mitteeby the India House. ^ ^ - 

_ 7805. You are probably aware that the country through which the Ganges 
t-anal IS now being .formed is an- immeiise diluvial: deposit of 400 or 500 raiffes 

is nothing at all similar to that, is there, in 
tbe condition of Gandeish ?---it is stated to be a very rich eotinti-Vj and only 
I have papers before me which 

rJ»i. Fronv whence do you derive your authority for stating the acreage or 
l umber of begahs of land-which are capable of being brought under irri«-atioh ? 
—'hroin the same Return of which I before spoke. - 1 ■ / 

J?''-•] 'i'ou spoke of a large quantity of water being available 
from the Ganges and the Jumna ; are yon aware that the-Jdmna canals already 
a most lay the Jumna dry, and that the great objectidn; indeed the only sferious 
objection which has been raised to tlte GangesiCanal is, that it will ruin the 
Gmps for navigation, by taking .away the whole of its water ?~I am not aware 

7808 . _Sjr Maddock] You stated that there were 30,000,000 of begahs 
which might be irrigated in Gandeish '/-—I stated;mp6n the basis of the cafeula- 
lon given in the Papers now before the Goramitteey that 30,000,000 begah® 
inight.beirrigated, ■ • - - 1 j-r. 

. 7809. from whence did yon obtain the information that there were 30 mil- 
Rons of begahs lying waste, which might be itrigated ?—I have no precise in¬ 
formation on the subject; the feet cannot be denied. « no precise in 

^ 78 t Ov Are you aware whether a great portion of the province of Gandeish is 
or is not altog:ether dissimilar to the alluvial bed of the Ganges; being for' the most 
par Wly, «d ,a.e,sper,ed wi,h . valleys ?_1 am awam; f«m:a,y^er,?,.:apWe”“ 
that a great part of it is adapted for irrigation; the exact amount I could not 

^ 7811 . This calculation of 30,000,000 of begahs applies- to the whole surface 

hooii^rf merely applies to the neighbour¬ 

hood of the^six nyers which I have mentioned^ 1 the Ganges, the Jumna the 

JvSl and the Jhelum, If all the water Which is 

available m those nyers were applied to thei purposes of irrigation, it would 

in igate 30,000,000 ol begahs, at a cost of 6 , 000,000 /. sterling. 

0-r.Sv.^' • ‘ ^^*6 you aware that large operations In the way of ifri- 

IndfoV! the Pimjaub, udder the orders of the Government of 

iBuia am only awaira of it frorn report. 

The^petitioners go on to ask the Governmetit “ to grant 
qnats and 011,17'"‘'1 o^ord every encobragement for the formation of docks, 
an?v7f7 T ^ appliances, for the accommodation of all descriptions of shipping 
and Cl aft, wherever sucii accommodation may be required do you believe tha^t 

^ the 
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k Esq. the Government have not done what was in their power, or that they have 

r^fijsed facilities to others to carry out such w'orks?--! do not think it is intended 
in the petition to say that; I think what is intended is,dhal tln.it is u necessary 
measure connected with the improvement of roads. 

;78i4. You think it should be carried out on the same principle as that oE ■ P 
which you have been speaking, in reference to the improvement of roads and 
irrigation?—Yes. 

7815. Mr. Hume.'] Can you point out any < part of India where ' docks -and 
quays may be roiined, so as to afford the encouragement to trade which is 
spoken of in the petition?—There some places in the cotton districtSfia tbd' 
..rv^evv north of Bombay and Guzerat, where they are very much wanted. ". .. 

ip||;^|Sy,:-,;'78i6,, Can you refer to any particular places?—! may mention-Surat and^' 

* Broach ; 1 know there is one* of those cotton districts where the shipping of 
cotton is exceedingly incoavenienf; it is obliged to be rolled through the mud 
V , at low water, and IS;wery much injured. I am not quite certain which place it 
iSrhut I knowYt iS;in' Guzerat,.;r;; - ' ; , '.vs-y 

7817. Do the-observations made in this petition, relate .to Guzerat alone'?"*"’- 
; it is not intended to .say that generally the Government have been unwilling 
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to do it, but that it is necessary it should be done where required. 

7818. Mr. Are you aware that thereis a correspondence now going 

■ , on between the Government at home and the Goyernment of India, with regard 
: to docks to be formed at Diamond Harbour in the Hooghly, and a railway leading 
from them ?- 
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l am uot much acquainted with the neigiibourhoodof Calcutta. 

C77i4«!.] With regard to the allegation in the petition, that “ the 
orrent paid by the cultivators of the soil is excessive, and tliat the mode' 
iillf of' collet i:9 very. i.nju riousr’to;. th e in terest s of th e' coun try” w i 11 you state to - ; 

the Committee any facts upop, that subject which you wish to bring before 
'them r—If the Committee will allow me, 1 will state my definition of land-tax, 
as there seems to be a doubt whether it is a tax; or a rent. I will state what 1 f'it 

;,; ! consider to be the difference between a tax and a. rent, so as to make my subse¬ 
quent ohservatious more easily understood. It appears to me that “ fax'’b i 3 
' levied without the consent, and generally against the will of the individuals t 
W ho pay it. “ Rent ” is an agreement voluntarily entered into by landlord and 
tenanh ' by which the latter undertakes, of his own free will, to pay a certain 
annual sum for the use of . the land. That appears tome to be the difference 
between the two. Hpoa^ principle the Indian land revenue is a tax; it 
appears to me that, as a taXi it is unsound in principle; first, because it is a 
tax upon a particular class, the agriculturists, the lower class; the rich pay 
but little tax in India. Then, secondly, it is a tax on food, and the pecessa* 
rie-s of life. In tlie third place it is a tax upon industry; it hinders the 
export trade of India, by increasing the expense of Cultivation. 
the want of roads aud other circumstances, cannot always compete with iother 
countries in articles of export when prices are low; for instance, in the case of 
eottoi, the competition of America destroys the Indian cotton trade when prices 
are low. i By increasing the cost of production in India by a direct tax upon 
land, you render tiie export trade of India still more precarious, and frequently 
so unprofitable, that tbe cultivators cannot trust to it; the consequence is that ;: j; 
most of the crops grown for export are not cultivated with that care that they 
ought to be, and are not brought to the perfection to which they might be ; ^ 
brought. I think that is one very great evil resulting from the land tax. I have no 
doulit, from the knowledge that I have of the commerce and the agriculture of 
India, that if the land-tax were lower, good means of communication made, and 
irrigation encouraged upon a large scale, the agriculturists of India could com¬ 
pete with all the world in producing many articles, particularly cotton, many 
kinds of grain, tobacco, sugar, coffee, linseed, and hemp, and probably many fej: ;., ?; 
other articles, those being only some of the principal ones. Another evil of the 
land-tax, and the extent to which it has been carried is, that it has destroyed 
the class of lauded proprietors altogether ; there may be exceptions to this state¬ 
ment in the case of the zemindars; but, generally speaking, there are not in 
India what would be called in this country resident landed proprietorsv^^ W 
know from experience, in this country, how much an estate suffers from the 
absence of the landlord. In Ireland, it has been proved beyond a doubt. No 
support is given to the cultivator; he has nothing to trust to when any little 
difficulty arises, and agricuhure, instead of being improved, is depressed and 
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^«st^Qrated*!;f/,^he effect;-rt and physical, is oxccedingly had. That 
1% ,, Ike opinion , of the commei-cial body generalljs formed after a Adt conside¬ 
ration,.m tne.subjtj'ijt, which is no new one. 

78!io. What would you recommend to he donehat I would recommend, 
iHi accordance with ,the general opinion of the mercantile body, is that the land- 
tax should be reduced. I believe that the principle of it is not sound ; but if it 
were reduced, the evil con.sequences of it would bo a good dea! diminished. 
Th:ut would be so if it were reduced 25 per cent.; that reduction I am aware 
■wbuld cause a loss to the revenue, supposing there were no increase of cultivationr 
:^'pfp,2M,000^ : ■ - ' 

’ 7821. Mr. Hume.] Will you state to the Commiitee what proportion of the 
prodiice of the land you consider to be applicable to this land revenue, or land- 
tax .'-—I can only state what it is as regarcLs some crops; it varies 'in difFcrent 
places; I know how much it is on the cotton crop in certain places. 

7822. Upon the whole you would propose to reduce it 26 per cent.?_- 

Yes; if you do that 1 think you would ultimately increase the cultivation 
upvyards of 10 per cent., taking it in combination with irngation and roads, 
so as to reduce the loss by the reduction to 1 ,000,000/e The salt tax 
is also very objectionable, and' that I think sliould be removed. The n-vemie 
derived fi’om the salt tax is 2 , 700 , 000 /. ; the whole loss to the revenue, there¬ 
fore, by tlmso operations would be 3 , 700 , 000 /. It appears to me iliat the 
way in which a direct revenue may be raised with tlsc greatest advantage to 
a country i,s, by works which are advantageous to tlse country itself, such as 
railways and irrigation. There is also another way in which a certain sum 
might be raised with great advantage in India, that is, by making advances to 
the natives on the growing crops; I am aware that it is the opinion of many 
gentlemen connected with India, that one great means of improving cultivation 
in India, especially of cotton, is by .European merchants making advances in the 
interior’ and buying the cotton from the natives, cleaning it and sending it 
down themselves ; I am'of that opinion also, because we have tried it. But 
the insuperable difficulty of carrying it on to any great extent is this; you 
cannot buy the produce from the cultivators without making advances of money 
to them before it is grovvn; yon have no security for the repayment of that 
money ; and from the nature and mode of cultivation, as well as from their habits 
and their' connexion with the bauvans and others, it very frequently happens that 
they will not give you tire produce after they have got that advance; in fact it 
is frequently seized by some of their friends, ruKler the pretence of a, previous 
debt; therefore you have no security for your loan. In oiir case we hare 
made advances through the Government; it was done as a trial, and the result 
ha.s been so far to prove the great advantage to the general interests of the 
country of European houses making advances of that nature; but it has also 
proved the impossibility of carrying it on under the existing state of things; 

I have thought a great deal upon fhis subject, and the only remedy that J can 
see i.s, that the Government should rnake the advanciis themselves. The great 
evil of the present system is this ; the natives are exceedingly poor; they have 
not the means of buying food for themselves a.rid their bullocks till the crop is 
ready ; they must, therefore, have advances from some one. The usual practice 
is for the, banyans in the different villages to make advances at an enormous 
rate of interest; they have the cultivators quite nndcr their control, and oblige 
them to sell their crop to tliem before it is gro.wn, on very unfavourable terms. 
The consequence is, the cultivator does not care whether the quality of the crop 
is good or l>ad ; he gets a fixed sum,-according to the weight; what he wants, 
therelore, is bulk, and not quality; that is one great reason why the cuitivatiou 
of cotton has not been improved. 

7823. Mr. i?//foe.] You would propose to constitute the East .India Company 
capitalists for the Cultivation of cotton in India ? ~I propose thht they should do 
what was done by the old Indian GovemiUiants, which is to advance money to 
the natives. 

7824. If they made advances to the natives, they must become capitalists 

ihtere.ste(lin the cultivation of cotton?—-In one sense they may be so ; but I do 
not consider it is so, any more than a European making ad^mnees would be; it 
vould be rather as occupying the place of the landed proprietors that they would 
make the advances. ' - ^ 

7825. You would place the East India Compahy in the situation of European 
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J> Esq. merchants, would you ?^No; I would place them in the position which they* 

— actually hold in India, which is a very peculiar one. The enltivators of Indiav 

4 July 1853. I think, have reason to expect a great deal of support from the Government. 

The Government have destroyed their natural supporters in destroying the 
resident landowners, and 1 think they are bound to a certain extent to take the 
place of those landowners. If a proprietor wCre looking after his ovra 'estatei he 
would not object to make an advance to his tenant when he found hibi in: 
difficulty; in fect, it is a thing-done in many parts of Europe; the proprietor 
advances a certain part of the expense of the cultivation; ^ -'[.i ^s: '."r- 

7826. Do you think it a good system to prevail in any country, that the money 
employed in cultivation should be advanced, either by the proprietor ’Of the soil 
or by the Government?—I do not say it is a good system; I say that it is the 
only system applicable to India in its present condition. 

7827. In what manner have the East India Company destroyed the landlords 
of India ?~Because there can be no proprietor where, the land yidds no rent, 
and the East India Company’s land-tax absorbs the rent. 

7828. Are there not such proprietors 3 are there not zemindars throughout India 

who derive rent from the. land just as the Company derives a tax from the land ? 
—l am aware of that, and I taade that exception ih a previous aritewer. I said 
there were no resident landowners ; the zemindars no doubt are to a certain 
extent landowners, but they are absentees, and there are no laws to protect the 
ryots under them; they may exact whatever amount of revenue they ehoose. 
In feet, it is something like the old Irish system of subletting and absentee 
landlords. ■ ■? / 

7829. You think tliat all those evils can be remedied by the East India Com¬ 

pany advancing money, as capitalists, to the present cultivators of the soil ?~- 
Not all those evilsthe system in Bengal would not be remedied by that means ; 
I do not apply ray remarks to the zemindary system so much as to the ryotwary 
system. - It -would require other‘remedies to be introdueed where the zemindary 
system prevails.' ' ■ ■ 

7830. So fer as the ryotwary System is concerned, and the grower of cotton, as 
eonneeted with it, you would be of opinion that it ^would be advisable for the 
East India Company to advance luoney to the cultivators, in oi’der to promote 
the cultivation of cotton ?—‘Decidedly- 

7831. Sir 7 \ H. Maddock."] Arii you acquainted with the interior of the 
Bombay Presidency ?*—To a certain extent. 

7832. Are you aware whether this system Of advances does, to any degree; 
prevail there or not —I am aware that the Government do make small ad vances 

' called tuccavee, but the amount is a mere trifle ; it certainly is not sufficient to 

relieve the cultivator from the thraldom to M-hich he is subject under the 
banyan. ■ .-i .‘r. :r 

7833. ^our proposition is to i-'edace the present rate of assessment on all the 

land of India about 25 per cent., and among other equivalents fer this ioss Pf 
revenue, you calculate ^tbat 10 per cent, more land would be brought‘ into'' culti¬ 
vation ; am I correct in that statement ?—Yes, . 

7834. You probably are aware that in sonfe parts of India the whole or almost 
the whole of the cultivable land ik already in cultivation, and that-the popu¬ 
lation is as dense as it is in the most dehsely populated parts of Europe f-^Yes: 

7835- There, therefore, you would sustain a direct loss of 25 per cent, without 
the possibility of finding any equivalent ?—I do-hot include the parts of Bengal 
where the zemindary system prevails. . . 

7836. I am alluding now to a part of India which is not sul^ect to the 
perpetual system, namely, the North-Western Provinces ‘ of Bengal; do you 
perceive that by this system you would certainly sacrifice 25 per cent, of the 
present assessment, without the possibility of any ‘indemnity in the shapes of 10 
per cent, more land being brought into culivation ?—It is possible that in some 
places the loss might be more than my estimate ; over a large tract of country 
like India, tlie efiect would be variable; I take 25 per cent, as the average rate of 
reduction ; in some parts the reduction might be less, in soihe it might be more.' 

7837. With regard to those parts of the country which are the least cultivated, 
and where til ere is in ost waste land at present, are you aware by what I’ule the 
extent of cnltivation is mainly guided; do you know that the rule is the amount 
of the population ?— l'hat may be one rule; it is quite possible, by means of irriga¬ 
tion, that the same population might cultivate a great deal more* In Candeish 
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the population is quite capable of cultivating a much larger extent of land than a. s. FiUlai/, 

is now cultivated; I can prove that the cultivation has increased in consequence 

of the encouragement lately given to. the Gultivator.s. 4 Ju!y i8j 

7838^ It has increased of late 3'ears ?-rTYe8 ; owing to some particular circum¬ 
stances, which I shall allude to hereafter. 

;7839, Are you aware whether there has been a corresponding increase Of 
popnlation ?- 4 I believe there has not. . 

7840, Mr. Are the Committee to understand you to say that as in the 

districts where the ryotwar system prevails;, the East India Company have; become 
the proprietors of the land, you think they should do what was done by the 
proprietors of oldy namely, advance tuccavee to the ryots, to enable them to carry 
on their cultivation ?—Yes. , 

7841. You say the experiment has been tried by you with success, but that 
not having the power which the Government woulcl have of paying themselves 
by taking the crops, you are not able to obtain repayment of ^^hdse advances, 
which have been made by way of experiment ?—^^Ye^ ; if the Committee will 
allow me, I will read some letters to prove that statement ; they are letters 
from, the collectors at Candeish to the Government at Bombay. • 

J 7842. ^iv J.W, Hogg^] When the East India Company were, traders, and 
they had to supply the investments, I believe those investments wei'e always 
supplied through the medium of advances made ; to those who produced the 
crops-?—I'believe so.': ■ , 

7843..; And that system was entirely discontinued by the East India Company 
when they ceased to be traders?- It was. 

^ 7844. Arei you aw'are that India supplies very neaily the Whole* dr at least 
nine-tenths, of the indigo that, is consumed in the whole world .^-r-I am aware of 
it; but I cannot give evidence upon that subject, because I am not acquainted 
with..Bengal. . 

7845. Are you aware that the whole of that indigo is manufactured by means 
of advances made by the indigo planters to the ryots who produce the plant ?-— 

1 have no personal knowledge of it, but I have several friends who have pos¬ 
sessed indigo factories in India ; I have put the question to them* how they 
secured their indigo ; they said it was a mere scramble.; that aoraetimes they 
got it and sometimes they did not, and that sometimes they took it by force. ; 

7846. My question relates to a matter of fact ; is or is not the indigo pro¬ 
duced by the system of advances to the ryots -Yes; but in exphmaiion, of that 
answer* J think that it is right to add, that it is with great difficulty that the 
cultivation is carried on* and. that the produce cannot be obtained by legal means., 

I think evidence has been given before the Committee proving the greait diffi¬ 
culty experienced by the indigo planters in getting the produce for which they 
have made advances. 

7847. The fact* however* is, that indigo , is produced by the system of 
advancesYes. 

7848. About 60 ior '60 years ago, L believe India produced: a very small por-' 
tion of the indigo which supplied the world, a great deal being produced by 
SGuth America and Java ?— -I do not; know anything about indigo, . ' 

7849. Having resided so long in India; as a niereantile man, are you 
aw'are, from your own knowledge, or from common repute, that the advances 
made . by the indigo planters to the ryots amount, to, if they do not exceed, a 
million sterling a 5»ear?—I think it is hardly fair to put questions to me about a 
matter with which I have said I am not acquainted. 

7830. Can you state any difference between the cultivation mf cotton and of 
indigo, which would render it difficult, if not impossible, to make advances in 
one ease, while it was practicable to make them in the other ?— Yes, I can ; one 
differ.eiice is a very evident one; tliat the cultivation of cotton covers a very large 
surface :of ground ; it is difficult, therefore* to superintend it.. In tbe case of 
indigo, I understand it is grown on a comparatively small surface. In the case 
of ootton, in order to get enough to load a ship with 5,000 bales of cotton, 
you w’ould require 30,000 acres of land. The difficulty of watching the culti¬ 
vators over that space of country can be easily imagined. 

78.51- I believe an, acre of land produces about 100 lbs. of cotton, does not it? 

—About 50 lbs. of clean cotton. . 

7852. Can you tell me how much an acre of indigo would produce ?--I 
cannot,. ... 

^■^ 0 . C3 7853. Upon 
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. fi. :. 7853- Upon what then do you ground your statement, that the cultivation of^’- j:'!i^.’'p 

^ 'VV'nr ' indigo requires a small areaP-^lf my ealculation:^dsi;;ivrong, :theu: QfAcGgrse:iimy|||||||^^ 
4 July 1853. inference is wrong ; but I must leave it to others to prove that it is soi; 7 , ,1 

78,54, You speak fi'o.ni conjecture, and not from knowledge, when you say that' 
the area required Icir the cultivation, of indigo is small?—All I can say is; that 
cotton is grown oyer so, large an area, that it is impossible for wg to secure 
' ni which advances inay have been made by our, 

anything about indigo, 'r 

le area of cultivation of .indigo throughout India, '; 
for the production of the present amount of supply ?—I am not. as 

.7856. You are not , tiieyefore competent to speak of the comparative area re- > 
quired for the production of cotton and of ituligo ?—I arn not. ■■ : 

7857. Air. Can you state what greater facility is given to the native 

who adyanees ruoney for the cuUivatiou of cotton, of recovering his advances, 
than is given to the European ?—There is no greater facility by laWj but prac'-., 
tfoally he has a in^qs of recovering them which Europeans have not, from this 
cireuinstance; he is a resident on the spot, his family have been long located in? 
the district, and he has considerable family influence. He has a means, therefore, 
of enfmcing his agreements in that way which we have not. He is subject to 
losse.s, and for that very reason he exacts an enormous rate of interest, and 1 very -, 
severe terms, from the native grower, 

7858. His exaction of a larger rate of interest would, not make it easier for the 
ryot to pay back his advances, woukl it?—Nof but one paying makes up for r 
the loss by anotlier. Being resident there, and knowing the families, one can 
easily conceive that tlie native banyan has facilities yvhich we have not i. 

7859. Supposing the ryot does not pay him back Jus advances, has nbf, the 
.Europpaxi.tlie same means of redress for the recovery of those advances thaE tlie 
native has?—I will read to the Coinniittee what the collectors say with regard to 
the powei’S which we have of recovering advances. This is a matter which has.!j^ 
been under the considtration of the Bombay Government, and of the collector.: 

The following is an extract from a letter from the collector in Candeish to the 
secretary to, the Government. It is dated . 30 th of April 1852 . “ With respect 

the alleged insecurity of advances by merchants or money lenders, there is cer- 
tiiinly considerable risk attending its recovery ; first, because Government have ' 
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a prior claim to the yearis crop for thq year’s revenue, as the , chief security for ' ■ 


the realization of the land rent. Private creditors’ claims come afterwards, and 
there being no village registry of debts on the land, and the zillah regi.stry of ' ' 
debts not being compulsory but optional, it does not give the priority of cla.im 
over other debts previously incurred. The mortgages elFected on houses or 
lands mqy be efi’ected more than once, because the subsequent mortgagees may 
not be aware of previous transactions, and thus property may be mortgaged for, 
more than its value, A registry office might be established in every inoonsilTs.,, 
court, where land mortgaged ought to be witnessed by the revenue putcl-, 
and cooJkurnees of the village, and where, the village registry should be, 
produced to the inoonsifT, that he may see whether tire land was actually- 
occupied by the cultivator who raised the loan.” In another letter from 
iVlr. Mansfield, the collector, dated the 29 th of April 1853 ; he says, “The 
Government, . will, I should think, be satisfied with the manner in wliich 
the firm have availed themselves of their liberality, more e.5pecially if they knew, 
as I do, the great difliculties they have to encounter in the ryots not fulfilling 
those engagements, and for which there is practically no remedy. Tliere are 
numerous instances of ryots taking from them advances, and sosving no cotton 
at all; others have planted, and have made over,to the firm only sufficient to 
I’epay the amount advanced to them ; and thofe who have fulfilled their engage¬ 
ments, and sold to the firm the whole cotton they have grown, are rather excep¬ 
tions than otherwise. I had intended to have made a few examph s of those 
individuals who had committed the most flagrant acts of breach of faith, by for¬ 
bidding them to cultivate any Government land at all next year; but I consulted 
some ot the oldest revenue native officials, and they were of opinion that such 
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in any manner whatever.” - 

; 78G0. Is there any difference between the case of a native^ who advances 
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money !«id a European who advances inonfey There is no difference legally; Finia^f, Bsq. 
but there is, practically, the difference which I tried to explain before. ^ 

7861. Chairman.] I understand you to recommed advances to be made by the 4 July iXs3. 
Government, only because individuals cannot advance upon growing crops with 

security Yes. 

7862. Would there be no means of giving them that security by some law dr 
enactment ?—That .subject has received our attention, and we have corresponded 
with the Government; and the Government officers also have eorresponded with 
the secretary. A suggestion is thrown out in the letter I have read, which, 
on conSderation, I do not think is practicable in all parts of the country; for this 
reason : however perfect the law might be,'you could not apply it Vvithout pro¬ 
digious expense. The number of people we have to advance to is exceedingly 
great. In one year we advanced to between 7 , OOO and 8,000 people. Now, 
theridea of prosecuting all those persons, however summary the process might 
bCj is,an impracticable one. 

7863. Wiir yon proceed to state the mode in which yon would supply the 
defalcations which would arise in the revenue. You have proposed by a reduc¬ 
tion of the land revenue, and by the abolition of the salt tax, to diminish the 
present revenue to the extent of 3 , 700 , 000 /. Will you explain to the Com¬ 
mittee how you would provide for that deficit in the revenue ?—From the cal¬ 
culations which I have laid before the Committee, I assume that lO,600,000/. 
laid out in, railways would give a net profit, after paying 5 per cent, interest, of 
10 per cent., which is 1,000,000/. I propose that in different parts of India 
10,000,000/. also should be laid out in irrigation. Upon that, I think, upon a 
very moderate calculation, the profit would be 15 per cent, beyohd the payment 
of 5 per cent, interest. I believe there is no doubt that what has been done 
already has yielded a larger return than that. That iriay be taken therefore at 
1 , 600 , 000 /. Further, the advances which I speak of I would not make without 
a charge of interest ; it would be a great boon to the people to have them even 
at a high rate of interest ; that is, what would be considered high in this coun¬ 
try, viz, from 6 to 8 per cent. Money is now lying idle in the treasuries. 

It is mentioned in the letter I have read that the treasuries are full, and the 
collector himself recommends that the Government money should be employed 
in that way ; I calculate that 3 per cent, upon 6,000,000/., which is a very low 
calculation, would give 150,000 C Then there is another point which it appears 
to me I ought to mention. I think .the rich people should be taxed. There is no 
tax at all upon the rich people in India. The whole taxation falls upon the 
cultivators, with the exOfeption of the tax upon opium, which is not paid by the 
people of India. Both the land-tax and the salt-tax fall very heavily upon the 
poof people ; whereas the rich merchants, as well European as native, in the ritrh 
districts and in thie towns, pay nothing at all. When I was in India I did not 
pay anything of any consequence except for local police and lights. What I 
.propose is, that there should be a fax upon houses, upon carriages, and upon 
palanquins. It is very difficult to make any kind of esiimate as to what that 
would produce ; but I think 400 , 000 /. is not a great deal to calculate upon from 
all the large towns where there is so much wealth. I think also something might 
be obtained from the Post-office, though it would be trifling, probably 100,000/. 

Taking all these items together, they amount to 3 , 150 , 000 /. There is one very 
important point referred to in this petition, which is the mode of levying the 
land-tax. It is not necessary perhaps that I should say much about it, for it 
must be very well known to the Committee that it is objectionable. The zemin¬ 
dar system is allowed to be a very bad one; the ryotwar system is also very 
generally condemned. The way which appears to me would be an easier and 
cheaper mode of assessing the revenue is this : take Bombay for example ; Let 
the Government divide it into a certain number of districts, say, for conve¬ 
nience sake, 10 districts. I will suppose that each of those districts pays 100,000/. 
of land-tax. Every field should not be valued by the collector as at present, but 
l«ouid divide each of those districts into 10 sub-divisions; from each of those 
10 sub-divisions two deputies should form a court for assMsing each sub-division, 
ydth tlie collector of the district as chairman ; and let them allocate the 100,000 /. 
in suitable proportions to each district. If they were all equal, which is not 
likely, 10,000/. would be assessed upon each district. Such a court would 
probably assess it in as equitable proporlioiis as any European assessor could. 

Each of thos^ 10 districts I would again sub-divide into 10 smaller divisions; 
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A. S. Finiai/, Eiq, thal; would give about 1 , 000 ?. to eadli smaller sub-division, which sbould 
' also be allocated by the natives; and then %ain there would be a {division into 
+ July 1853. villages; the principle being that all the detail should be managed by the natives, 
who are much better acquainted with the means of payment of each district than 
any European oflBCer can be, however weli-intentioned or intelligent. The whole 
should be under the supervision of the collector, with a power Of referettce to 
the Governmenf, In case of anything going very far wrong, he should have the 
power of veto, or of appealing to the Governor in Council. If that system is 
practicable, and I cannot see any objection to it, it would Cause a very great 
saving in the cost of assessing and collecting the tax, which I put dowri at one- 
third, but I think it would be a great deal more. That would be ,' 574 , 0007 . as 
the saving in the collection; which, added to the items of additional revenue I 
have^ mentioned, would be 3 , 724 , 000 which would fully make up for the 
deficiency. 

7864. Mr. Aiangles.'] Vou said that the Indian laud revenue was a tax and 
not rent, because the engagements were not entered into of free will; is there 
not, quite apart from any such consideration as that, upon all cultivated land in 
populous countries, something which is over and above the profits of stock and 
the wages of labour, which is what has been defined to be “ rent” ?—My defi¬ 
nition of “ rent” is not quite the same as that* of the Honourable Member; my 
definition is, that rent is an agreement voluntarily entered into between the 
landlord and the tenant, by which the latter undertakes, of his own free will, to 
pay a certain annual sum for the use of the land. My definiiion does not go 
further than that. 

7865. Does rent depend upon an agreement between the parties?—Yes. 

7866,. Does not land cultivated in this Country, or in any country, by the pro¬ 
prietor himself, yield rent?—The profit may be thus defined. 

7867. Is not rent always defined to be what remains over and above the pay¬ 
ment of the wages of labour and the profits of Stock ?—Some scientific writers 
on political economy have thus defined it ; I have given a practical definition 
of rent, 

78C8. Supposing the Government do not take more than that which remains 
over, in that case' how can it be said to be a tax upon food and a tax upon 
industry; is rent in this country a tax upon food ?—No doubt it is. 

7869. And a tax upon industry?—Certainly; but then it goes into the 
pockets of individuals, and so far it is a property for which you are entitled to 
have a return. 

7870, Has not the Ikrmer obtained his profit and his return before he pays 
that rent?—Yes, that is the proof that it is a voluntary agreement; he expects to 
make a profit out of it; it is a voluntary agreement for the benefit of both par¬ 
ties, The lauded proprietor thinks that tile tenant will make more out of the, 

' land than he would, and the tenant expects that he will make a profit after 
paying the rent. 

787J. Are you aware that in the North-western Provinces the settlement is 
made, not upon the gross produce, but upon the ascertainment of thq rent, a 
certain portion of that rent being taken by the Government f—Yes, a consider¬ 
able portion too, I believe. 

7872. Why do you suppose that the Government of India have destroj'ed the 
class of landed proprietors ?—Because there are none, except under the zemin- 
dary system. 

7873* Are you aware that Sir Thomas Munro, when he introduced the ryotwar 
system, made a settlement with every person whom he found in possession of 
land, and that those persons, or their descendants, still remain in the possession 
of that land ?—I am not prepared to go into what has been done in India; I can 
only speak of things as they exist now. Where the ryotwar system prevails there 
are no landed proprietors, or what we should consider in this country landed 
proprietors; that is to say, men of independent property, who have some little 
means, and who in fact get a revenue from the land. 

7874- Are there no such classes in India?—Not under the ryotwar system 
7875. Are not you aware that, under the ryotwar system in toimbatore, there 
are very considerable purchases of land going on; that the ryots sometimes 
accumulate very considerable properties, even as much as 1,000 acres ?—I am 
aware that there are some instances of that kind, but it is to be proved whether 
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7878. Stipposiiig the rent of the land to have been always a fund set apart 
for the purposes of the Government, what injustiee can there be in continuing- 
to take if?—rthinh there is great injustide. 

^879; Tlioso raenhever |>hssessed it,aild their''forefatiiers never possessed it?— 
Nevertheless, I thihk the sound View of this subjedt is, that all taxation sliouid 
be based updn the principle of pressing 6'qually tlpott the whole populatioh. 

7880. rou tiiink there Avohid 'be no injustice in shifting it from those upon 
whose shoulders'the burden 'has always been placed, and putting it upon the 
shoulders of thdSe wlio have never hitherto boriie it t —Tliere would lie no injustice 
in diminishing the taxation of the Cultivators,, who are taxed beyond their 
means, and putting a small portion of it upon the rich classes, Avho at present 
pay nothing. > ' ; ; ■ ' 

; : 7881. AVhy .do you assume tljat the cultivators are taxed beyond their meansr 
—-I think it is proved ; I gave the reasons for it. 

788:^. Do you know the state of things in Bengal and the Nortli-wcstera Pro- 
yinees r—I take my intormation from a book which I dare say is very well 
known to you, and also from the evideuce which has been given before this Com¬ 
mittee, proving that they are in a state of great poverty. 

7883. Pp you speak of the cultivators, the ryots ? —I do. , 

7884. Hot of the persons who pay rent to tlie Government—In some cases 
they are the persons, in some cases they are not ; it does not apply to thp zemin¬ 
dars, but to the cultivators. 

7885. Where the permanent settlement is in force, the cultivating,ryots would 
not, be benefited by the Government giving up its whole revenue, instead of one- 
fourth part of ip would th,eyr -I said that they would not; some otber measures 

, ate required there; there should be some measures lor protecting^ the ryots 

agau|st tiie zgipiudars. , 

7886. It is in eviijence tbat yefy extensive distriets of India are held rent- 
free ;Avhy should not tlie same results take place in those districts u^hich you 
think would take pllace in the couiftry generally, supposing the Guverument 
revenue were very much red uced ?—I have no kno wledge on that subject. 

7887. Have you any reason to believe that the ryots cultivating such estates 
are in a better position th-au the ryots who are cultiyaiihg estates which pay the 
Government revenue ?—l do not knoAv; if they are not, there ,Is probably,some 
reason for it. 

7888. Did I understand 3'ou rightly to say that an acre of cottoU lanil yielded 
60 lbs. of cotton ? —It varies in different disirictl; that is about the usual 
quantity, 

7889. What is thb value hf that cotton bti the spot r—It varies vet-y much ; 

I can tell jmu what the cost is supposed to bb iii the Southern Mahratta 
country. ' 

7890. Supposing the ryot has 80 lbs. of clean cotton, what will he sell that 

for ?—It varies as much as 50 per cent. , 

7891. Between what points would it vary ?—It varies according to the 
Ideality, according to the distance from the market; you in ay say the range will 
be, on the spot, from about 1 up to ; the lowest price 1 havb nieutibncd 
would leave no profit to the cultivator at all; it vvould just pay his, Expenses; 
the highest price would give a profit, , 

Thb return varies, according to your figures, from 6 s. 3 t/. to 10 s. 5 d. 
for the- 60 lb's. ?—I have not made that calculation. 
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has not..been,.,.made , by; speh as a. S. Finlay, 

JiiSIbns. j ^ ; „} 'kZ.y.Ai, , 

li!ey,"np j buy bind, and acquifo, rapneS’ IpAflcd pro- 

s^eaU tp fhat, I caq'pply say tbat tlmre is sulb^ient evidence 
in tlm cuuntry;/faktngv.^it .alf , in^ a tiibre are virtually no 
.prppqp|qra^ tluj ,aistrictsi,whe]^e tlie.jryotwgr system prevail ; there are 
jh^ ind^Pjei^eutjresiden^ fancied prpprietof’s wlip are able^tp assist the cultivators. 

. ! hayung. been ’ll systein which h-as obtained from all 

, ,-,li|^iej,'^n ,3 we. h^ , puly , ipiipt&d,’hO'w cpiild, you shjft the burden of 

" piopose, upon th’e merchants and shopkeepers, and bankers, and 

' t|ie,‘j’^|jer pte^^ -ftfithont dbing {njusitice to them ? 77 It appears to Tue that,hecause 
hf4act_.o|injuptiee has been done to the. cultivators long ago, it is no reason why 
it should be contimied any, longer: j the sound principle of taxation is, that if should 
nn-ss equally upon all classes. 
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'41 8i Vinhy, Bsq. 7893. How clo you suppose it can be profitable for a man to cultivate cotton, 
a-*-:——— obtaining only such a return as that, compared with the profits' of cultivating 

4 (July 1853. lice or sugar-canO, or other articles of produce ?—The lowest price I have men¬ 

tioned will not leave him any profit ; it will merely pay his expenses. 

7894. Is it wonderful, under those circumstance^; that there should be a 
difficulty in getting cotton cultivated ?—-The question respecting the cultivation 
of cotton I can emer into, if the Committee wish ; I am satisfied, from my own 
experience, that ifwe had good roads and irrigation in India, and if the system of 
advances by the Government were ado]|^ted so as to admit of Europeans forming 
agencies iu the interior and buying from the growers, India is capable of com¬ 
peting with America in the lower classes of cotton. 

789^. AVould the introduction of good roads and irrigation alter the relative 
profit of cultivating cotton and cultivating sugar and grain ; would not the 
facility of getting to the market be the same as regards all those articles of pro¬ 
duce ?—Yes ; but cotton is an article, the Cultivation of which can be carried to 
a greater extent than any other ; it is more impoi tant in that point of view. 

7896. Do not you think one great cause of there not being more cotton culti¬ 
vated is, that it is more profitable to cultivate other crops At pi'csent it is so ; 
but if you adopted my recommendations, I think cotton would be a very profit¬ 
able prop to the natives. 

7897. Did you not say that improved irrigation and reads would be of equally 
great advantage to other articles of produce, as well as to cotton ?—iCotton of 
good quality can always be sold for export. Sugar and other articles produced 
in India, are so muCh competed with by other growers all over the world, 
that their cultivation is not of so much importance. 

7898. is not there an enormous demand for sugar, and many of those articles, 
in their own native bazaars ?—'Therecertainly is now, and it might be increased. 

I do not say that the cultivation of sugar would not be increased. I think the 
cultivation of everythingwould be increased. My observation went to show, 
that cotton, under those improvements, could'be cultivated with very great' 
advantage to the country. 

7899. Why do you suppose there are no resident landowners, but that all the 
zemindars are absentees ?-'—The tendency of all the evideuee that I have seen is 
to prove that they are so. 

7900. Are the zemindars of Bengal generally absentees ?>—I understand so. 

7901. Where do they live?—I believe a great many are living in Calcutta' 

7902. Does the number of such zemindars bear any proportion to the number 
of zemindars throughout Bengal ?—I am not preparkl to give evidence on that 
subject. 

7903. Yon said that they were absentees?—I understand that the great bulk 
of them are absentees. 

7904. Mr. You have been understood to say, that although the culti¬ 

vation of cotton is not now })rofita1)le to the ryots, if certain suggestions which 
you can offer were adopted it might be made so ; will you state what those 
suggestions are ?—At present, it is not the interest of the cultivators to 
grow other than inferior cotton. I have tried to e.xplain that, owing to the 
system of advances by the banyans, they get no more for good cotton than 
for bad. That could be remedied b}' the Government advancing to the 
cultivators. Then it is necessary that Europeans should have establish¬ 
ments up the country for the purpose of buying it from the cultivators. 

I have stated that they cannot do that at present without making advances 
and that the advances are insecure ; but by the Governraeut making advances, 
you would remove that difficulty. As I have stated also, you cannot expect 
any great improvement, without improved means of conveyance; nor withont 
irrigation in dry seasons, which has a great effect upon the quality of the 
crop. At present, a had season not on|y destroys the crop and destroys a 
great many cattle, hut it injures the seed. We all know the value of having 
good seed in this country for cultivating wheat and other things, and it is 
just the same as regtirds cotton; you cannot improve the quality unless you 
have good indigenous seed. Even .A merican seed, which is imported, fails and 
is deteriorated, unless the land i.s irrigated* at the proper time. There is also 
another thing to b#considered. In addition to the losses to which Europeans 
would be liable if they undertook to make advances, there is a very great 
practical difficulty in the enormous staff it would require in order to make the 

advances. 
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advances. To get enough eotton to load a ship, you must advance to 5,000. A 
or 6,000 people; for which you would require an immense staff, maintained at 
an enormous expense; whereas, the Government have already their officers, who 
could do it without any additional expense. 

7905. Fou think that advances couM he made by the Governinent Officers 
aheady established, tC a sufficient extent to enable the cultivators to produce 
their crops ?-^Yes. 

7906. The repayment of those advances tould be secured by those officers who 
have the first lien for the land-tax on the produce ?—Yes. 

7907. Are the Committee to understand from you that the great number of 
individuals required to produce any ^considerable quantity of cotton, attd the 
e.xpense of superintending them, must place the purchasers of cotton in' a very 
difficult situatioii, unless they have the means, of securing returns for evpry ad¬ 
vance which they make?—It is unaoubtedlv the case ; so much so, that we shall 
withdraw our agency from that quarter unless the Government undertake the 
advances. 

7908. The petition which you come here to support suggests an alteration in 
the revenue system; are the Committee to understand that the present mode of 
levying taxes on the ryots, who are already poor, is objectionable, and that you 
would recommend that a fair proportion of the taxation should; be levied from 
those who are rich ?—I should like to see that principle adopted, 

7909. Do you consider thati the present class of ryots are so poor that unless . 
they have advances and are relieved from a portion of their present taxation*, wq 
cannot expect them ^ resume a comfortable situation ?—I can prove the neces¬ 
sity of making advances by a letter from one of the collectors, in which it is 
also .suggested tliat the only means of increasing the revenue is by increasing 
the cultivation of export produce. It is of no u^ increasing the cultivation 
of grain, of which they have already sufficient. 

7910. You mean to say that the market for grain being limited, there can be 
no inei'ease, while the market for cotton being unlimited, it could be increased to 
any amount?—Yes; this is a letter from Mr. Blphinstone, in which he aiys, 

fhere is no doubt that the poverty «of the ryots keeps down the cultivation 
and the rev'etiue. The ability of the ryots to cultivate is proportionate to the 
amount of plough oxen he can command; a man with two pairs of bullocks will 
cultivate double what he would, do if he had only one pair. Tiiose who havd no 
bullocks cannot cultivate; two people, each with one bullock, make up a pair, 
and cultivate least of all for two. If money sufficient is advanced,, seed, bul¬ 
locks, labourers, and grain, food for the men and cattle is purchased. If only 
grain were grown, Goveinment might fear its becoming too cheap to pay, and 
so discourage what might seem over-production; but cotton being an article of 
exportation, to” pay for which large sums are yearly sent up front the Presidency, 
no fear can be entertained that too much will be produced ; and it is particularly 
deserving of Government encouragement.” The following also is a very, impor¬ 
tant statement upon that question: “There is perfect truth in what Messrs. 
Ritchie, Stuart & Co. state, that the granting of advances to the ryots'is immea¬ 
surably more for the advantage of ihe state revenue thanYo the interests of the 
firm, because the latter has agreed to give for American cotton 10 per cent, 
higher than the bazaar rate of the indigenous cotton, in the bazaar. The native 
merchant, by grinding terms, makes cultivation redound more to his own profit 
than to that of his debtor, the ryot cultivator, But imprudence and tlieir neces¬ 
sities compel the ryots to resort to money lenders, or^else they are forced to reduce 
their agricultural operations to the smallest scale consistent with a mere main¬ 
tenance to themselves.” In another letter is shown the increase of cultivation, 
from the system of advances which we introduced ; Govei nment making advances 
in our name. 1 do no>t see why the Government should not make advances 
directly. ,, O 

79 '1- say that the experiment which has been tried, of making 

advances through the Government officers, has been attended with great success, 
but tliat if the system were getterally adopted the produce of cotton would be 
very great ?—If the advances were made by the Government, I think it would. 

I should not like it to be understood that the experiment has been altogether suc¬ 
cessful, becau.«e it has not been madehitherto on the proper foundation ; there has 
undoubtedly been an increase; but I wish to guard my evidence to this extent. 
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The system cfiimot be carried on as it is now; The advancoe’ should be made by 
the Crovernment. 

7912. If tiie principle on which the experiment has been made by you were 
carried out by the Government you consider it would be successful r—Yes^ 

7913. Mr. the Committee to understand that the system of 

Government advances upon your f>art has proved successful?—I had rather put 
it in this way, thaVthe advantage to the ryots from the system of advances has 
been proved.* J should not like it to be said that the, present system of advances 
is a good one; I think, on the contrary, that the system on which those advancea 
have been made is bad, and that the Government ought to do it all themselves. 


79 


14. Chairman.'] You mean that the system of your advances being made 
through the Government, has been productive of benefit to the ryots ?—Yes. 

7915. Mr. JElliot.] In the event of the Government making flie advances in 
the w'ay you now propose, would not this effect be produced, tlmt if there were 
a profii t, you would obtain the profit, and if there were a loss the Government 
would suffer the loss ?—No ; the Government could not suffer any loss, because 
they have the power of laying hold of the crop whenever they choose. 

7916. Sir Z’.,//. MaddockJ] Suppose the crop fails?—If the crop fails, they 
lose the reveniiej at any rate. 

7()i 7. Y,on gave security to the Government, did hot you, for the 

advances’whichWere made ?-^Yes. 

791S. So that in case the Government could not r<icover froth the cultivators, 
they could recover front you ? — Y&s i we did not consider that risk to be 
great,' ' '' ' ' " 

7919. Blit still you were responsible?—We were ; w# consider that it is 
objectionable, and many mbrOanfile houses would not like to do it. 

7920. Mr. J^llkt.] In the event of tim crop failing, viould ilot the Govern¬ 
ment lose their advances rWit does not follow ; that, hoWeveri' is d matter of 
detail which I ciunot' answer. I do not think it is necessary that they should 
lose theni, though they might not gOt them repaid that year. If the whole 
system were altered, as" 1 propose, and irrigation and roads ihtroducM, I do not 
see hoW there could be a failure of the crops. 

7921. If the crops failed, would not the* Government that year lose the 
advances?—If the rotiiltry is irrigated and there are roads, there is no'risk of 
loss ; but even if the drop did ’ fail for one year, from some unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, there is ud reason why the advance should not he recovered in the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

792 2. In that year the Government would not be able to recover tliei r ad vances ? 
It is possible. 

7923. And'they would become a charge upon the ryots for future years ?<— 

Yes.' ■ ■ ■; . ^ ■■ 

7924. Therefore there tvould be a greater difficulty still in fbture years, in 

realising the revenue, and the advances wijich would be due to the Government ? 
—I Consider the risk of that to be notliing. • 

7925. But YOU cctnsider the risk to the person who advances tuoney, not being 
the Governinent, considerable ?—If the land were irrigated, and roads are made, 

1 Should not be afraid'myself to run that risk if 1 were in the position of Govern¬ 
ment.'' . ' 

7926. If the land were irrigated and roads made, you would not require the 
Government to make advances ?-—That does not follow as a necessary conse¬ 
quence; 

7927; Sir 2 ^. M. Maddocki\ are persons who speculate in sugar, in 

indigo, and in silk; to all those persons, I suftpose, it would bean advantage that 
somebody should make advances to tlie ryots, would not it ?—I suppose them to 
be made for all crops. 1 

7928. Is your calculation of the amount to be advanced based on the sup- 
position that the Government will make advances on account of all erpps ?— 
Ik' es.'' 

7929. Grain crops?•»—Whenever it is necessaryj I consider it is. the duty of 
the Ciovernmeiit, holding the position they do in India, to advance to the ryots. 

7930. According to that plan the Governinent would take the place of aU the 

ban vans of the coiifitry ?-—I think it is most necessary for the benefit ot the 
country that that class should be held in check by the Government raakiug 
advances. ' 

7931, Mr. 
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7931. Mr. -Would not tlie Government in that case rather occupy A. S. FiiJc^, Esq. 

the position of a landlord, and make those advances to assist the poorer classes ? 

—According to my view, they would then but perform the duties of landlords, 
which they do not do now. 

7932. You consider them, as in fact, the landlords of India genex'ally ?-'T con¬ 
sider they are called on to perform the duties of landlords. 

7933. Mr. Have you rnade any calculation what sum the advances 

would anrount to for the whole of India I have not; whatever it is, the 
Governinent shdtild do it ;■ the larger the advances the more their profit yvill be; 

I think they conld, with great advantage to the ryots, and while doing them a 
great benefit, raise a revenue of three per cent, upon the whole sum which they 
advanced. \ 

7934. Sir E. jS. Madc/ock.'] You are of opinion that, under this system, the 

Government would be able to ihcrease very greatly its direct assessments, parti¬ 
cularly in those flistricts which have periodically to be re-assessed .'—Yes;, in 
all districts ! consider that would be the case. , 

7935. The next prayer of the petition is, that the East India 
Conipany should be personally restrained from again making advances upon thC 
hypothecation of merchandise, unless on the ground of necessity shown, Is not 
that really carried into effect at present; the Company do not usually make 
such advances ?—^No, they do not; what the mercliaptswish is, that they should 
have timely notice of any intention of doing it, because it deranges very much 
their own transactions; it affects exchanges so much; we have seen it make 
five or six percent, difierence in the course of a fortnight, which is very detri¬ 
mental to commerce, I dare say the, merchants would be satisfied if it were 
ordered that the advancips should only be made, in a case, of extreme necessity, 
and that timely notice should be. giyeu. 

7936. The power ought to be left within the reach of the East Ipdiu Company, 
in order to make all funds from India available in. England ; is not that your 
opinion ?-+• If that were the understijinding, I think it would be sufficient- 

7937. You are opposed to advances upon goods for shipment, but in favour of 
advances upon growing crops ?—-That is a very different matter. It is rather 
an evil in some respects to advance upon shipments, because in reality the 
Company provide the capital where it is not wanted. "1 here are plenty of 
merchapts in Calcutta and Bombay to provide funds for rnaking the necessary 
shipments, but there are not in the interior of India. 

7938. If there are plenty of merchants who have money to make such 
advances, the Government then only comes into competition with .those mer¬ 
chants; and if the merchants can do it as favourably, or niore favourably, than 
the Governinent, 110 injury is done to trade ? — The competition is injurious. 

The practical effect is, that it introduces into the trade men having no moiiey 
whate ver. Men have made enormous shipments of produce both from Bengal 
and Bombay, bjf getting the full athount advanced. The Government Jtaving 
no means of knowing the value of the produce, instead of three-fourths, needy 
merchants demand an advance of the whole value, and sometimes more. 

7939. Is not it an inducement to the increase of cultivation if the grower of 
a particular description of produce knows that he can get an advance upon it for 
shipment to this country ?--^The grower does not benefit by it generally. 

7940. There will be more buyers, will there not '—I think not; a trade of that 
sort is only carried on by fits and starts. If it had tlie effect of keeping the 
prices always higher, it might to a certain extent do. them .some little good, but 
in my opinion any rise in price in Bombay or Calcutta, for the reasons I have 
staled before, is little felt by thd cultivator ; the benefit is felt, generally speaking, 
by'the native who buys tlie crop. 

7941. As a g’eneral principle, you would consider, would not you, that a know¬ 

ledge that facilities in the way of advances of money upon tlie shipment of 
^oods could be obiained, would be an encouragement to production in that 
counti'y ?—^Ou general principle^ it would be so, but those principles, ! think, are 
not applicable to India. » , 

7^42. The same'Objection would of course exist to advances made by bankers 
as to advances made by the Government?—Yes, except that bankers can better 
look after their own interest; they have better means of knowing the value of 
the articles, and they will not advance so much as the Government. 

o%io% D 3 . 7943* Bir 
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A. S. Finlay, Esq. 7943 - Sir T. M. Maddock.} They have better means of knowing the capital of 

__— the applicant —Yes. ; 

4.Tuly 1853. 7944- Wilfyou describe what you meant by the eases of extren^necessity 

under wliich you would permit the Government to hypothecate goods ?—I 
cannot state that. 

7945. Did you allude to a necaasity arisiog- out of the difficulties of the 
Government ?-yMatters of exchange are uot always easily regulated;. At 
present they can get as muclj money as they require in this couiitry, by selling 
their bills here drawn upon India, but it is possible that that could not be done 
always; 'thea the only way would be to get bullion remitted from India, which 
might also be inconvenieut. If their usual modes of getting money homewere 
not available, then, of course, you could hardly say that they sliould not have 
the advancing system left open; but it should be, perhaps, a last? resort. 

7946. Is it possible that sucli a state of things sliould ever arise, that the 
Government would not be able to raise its . 4 , 000,000 a year by bills drawn on 
India r-^T think so, except at a very luinous rate of exchange; it is possible to 
lower the exchange'^sufficiently. Of course, if you sell your bills sufficiently 
cheap, there will be always the means of getting the money, but that can 
hardly be rendered compulsory on the East India Company in extreme cases. 

7947. Chairman.'} yVem you in England in 1847 ?'—Yes; that was an 

exception. ^ 

7948. Do you believe that in the autumn and winter of that year the East 
India Company could have sold its bills on India ?—Not to any large extent. 

7949- Sir 2 \ H. Maddock.'} How long is it since the system of hypothecation 
has been discontinued?—! do not know. We have not had muGh to do with 
it in Bombay. I think it is three or four years. 

7959. About the year 1850 —Yes. 

7951. Are you awmre’whether the exchanges have been more even and regular 
since the cessation of hypothecation than they were before?—Not much so; 
indeed I do not think they have been at all. 

7952. Have been more irregular tlian they were before?—I think they have; 

I tliink they have been as irregular during the last 18 months as they ever 
were. 

7953. If that is the case, should you attribute it to the discontinuauGe of that 
system ?—No; I attril)nteit to other causes altogether. 

7954. Ckammn.} The next question referred to in the petition, is the ques¬ 
tion of making gold coin, as well as silver coin, a legal tender; is it your opinion 
that that woiild be desirable?—Yes; my reasons are, generally, that it is of 
immense importance to the commercial classes, that they should have at all 
times a sufficient currency. The evils, of a deficient currency are hardly to be 
caknlated ; it leads to commercial failures; and I, am of opinion that this country 
has been brought to the brink of ruin by the want of a sufficient curreney. 
There are other rca.sons why they should have a gold doinage in India; for 
instance; it is a metal w’hich is more easily sent up the country, and it is 
more ea.sily kept by the natives. In fact, ,for all purposes gold is a more con¬ 
venient metal for making payments than silver, becau.se it is more easily carried. 

. Formerly there were objections to a gold currency, because there wag not enougli 

gbld. It may be said by some, gold might do very well by itself, but we object 
to having a double currency; I myself do not see any objection to a double 
currency^ 

7955. Are you of opinion that it would facilitate payments from India to the 
mother country if the precious metah which was a legal tender in the mother 
country, were a legal tender also in India ?—Yes, it might bea great advantage to 
this country if India had a gold currency. For instance; supposing another 
crisis to occur, sucii as took place in 1847 , when there was a deficiency of gold 
in this country, the exchange probably at that time w ould be in favour of bul¬ 
lion remittances; but if in India merchants have only a silver currency, they 
can only remit silver, which would be of no use as currency when it came to this 
country, as we know from our experience in 1847 ^. If, however, they had a gold 
currency, they could remit gold, which would be a great j’elief to the currency 
of this country. 

7956; The draitf of silver from India, as against gold from Australiaj would 
only take place in proportion as the profit was found to arise from that operation ? 
— Certainlv. 




7957. So. 
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7957. So that wliile there might be a considerable inducement to carry it on 
when gold in Australia was 60 ^^. an ounce, there would be no inducement when 
goldfwas 77 X 6 rf. an ounce f—Precisely so. 

7958. Sir /. IV. Hogg.^ Do you think there has been any deficiency in the 

circulation of India ?—There has at times. " . 

7950. Have any of the banks in India, more especially the Government banks, 
ever issued notes to anything approaching the extent to whichj by law, they have 
been authorised to issue them ?— I think not lately; I do not, however, know so 
much of the currency of India of late years, since banks have been established. 
When I was there, there was no bank but the bank of Bombay, which was 
established just as I was leaving; therefore my experience of the currency in' 
India was when it was purely% metallic currency. 

7960. You know nothing of the currency of India probably i since 1838 ?— 
No. 

7961. As regards, the people of India, I suppose there can be no doubt that 
that a silver and ctmper currency is more calculated to supply their wants than a 
gold currency'?—For the small payments which are made among the culti¬ 
vators, I have no doubt it is so; but there are large sums sent by the Govern¬ 
ment to ditferent parts. 

79t)2. Taking the great mass of the population in India, is not what they 
require a very small coin ; the difficulty being to make the coin small enough ? 
— For such payments small coins are necessafy ; but in India the practice 
of hoarding the precious metals prevails. Gold is more easily carried about the 
person, which is the usual way of keeping it, than silver. 

7963. Elave you no apprehension that if there were a double standard, the 
gold would drive the silver out of the country ?— I have not. 

7964. Mr. Mangles.^ Have you ever considered the question what has become 
of the great preponderance of the imports of silver into India over the exports 
from it during many years ?— Yes, I have thought of , it ; 1 n^ver could obtain 
any exact returns on the subject, but I have a general idea that it goes up into 
the interior of Asia, and comes back in some roundabout way by China and 
other countries. 

7965. What road is there into the interior of Asia except by the mountains of 
Affglianistan ?—I suppose there is no other way, except by sea through Persia. 

7966. Does any considerabld portion of the population go by that road?— I 
do not know, and cannot give any particular explanation of this fact. 

7967. Are you aware that the preponderance of imports over exports lias been 
very enormous.^— I have not the returns. I had some conversation with the 
mint officer in Bombay, and he told me that a large quantity was annually 
coined and disappeared in a manner which he could not account for. The 
disappearance of the silver specie is one proof that there is a large circulation of 
money through the country. 

79 ^fi- T. H. Maddock.'\ Has your recommendation in favour of establish¬ 
ing a double currency in India reference principally to the transactions of the 
Government with the people, or to the transactions of the people among them¬ 
selves ?—It is with regard to the general transactions of the country. 

79 ^ 9 * You spoke of gold as being a more useful metal for transport ?—Yes. 

7970. Are not you aware that all money transactions in India-of any extent 
are carried on by bills of exchange from one part of the country to another?^ — 
They are so in this country, and in all cduntries it is the case, to a considerable 
extent. 'Ebe payments in specie in India are also very large, at least they used 
to be ; you cannot carry on a large trade without bills of exchange. 

7971. In what way would the establishment of a double currency in India 
operate in favour of the money market in England in a crisis of difficulty, such 
as you have alluded to ?—A crisis is caused in various ways ; one effect ofa orisis 
is, that it diseredits bills of exchange. The largest transactions in tliis country 
are carried on by means of bills of exchange; when tiiey become discredited, 
payments which were before made in bills of exchange must be made inspecie or 
bank notes, besides that, bankers andotherS keep larger balances of specie; tliere 
is a much greater demand for it. The circulation which in times even of brisk 
trade might be sufficient, would not be sufficient in a great crisis,, when bills of 
exchange were discredited; therefore a much larger circulation is required for 
the wants of the people. In 1847 the specie in the Bank of England was reduced 
so low that there was very great danger to the whole commerce of the country ; 

0.10.. r>4 ’if 
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Efeq. jf live had had a silver currency at that time, we could liave obtained plenty 
' silver from France and the neighbouring countries. Before the recent discovery 

4 July 1853. of gold mines, there was not sufficient gold to be had in other countries to rtiftke 
up the currency which we then required. The crisis of 1847 and previous ,on<;s 
were ohecked by the Government allowing an. extra issue of notes to represent 
specie. '■ .. '/■ 

7972. I thffik you observed, in a former answer,-that oii' that occasion the 
silver reifiitted from Itidik was of very little avail for the relief 6f the'Bank ?— 
Yes. ;■ ^ 

* 7973 - What greater rfeliaf wcitild be afforded by a remission from India of the 

sarnb value ini gold coin ?—The Coin would be circulated and payments made 
with'it. " ' ' ■ ' , 

7974. The great advantage which you contemplate is, that you would recoin 
tlie gold coin of Itidia in a thdcli less space of time than you cduld recoin silver 
at our Mint?—You cannot make payments in silver; it is of no use coining 
silver, for yoii cannot make a payment of above 40 s. in silver; if you had a 
double currency you could make payments in silver as well as in gold; 

7975. Mr, ifawc,] In speaking of a doiiWe curretacy, have ymu an^ means of 
stating whatishould l3e ’the relative value between gold and silver ?—That must 
he settled by, persons iporq conversant witli the relative value of gold and silver 
than I am jj it is a matter of detail. 

7976. Are you not aware that tjie maintenan,ce of both gpld and Silvei* as a 
currency in a country must depeW upon their relative vahies r—If one were 
madp too cheap it would have an injurious effect, and expel'the Other. 

7977^ Is there any means by which you can prescribe what the relative value 
should be ?—I think there is no reasonWhy you should take any other relative 
value'than that which is esiablished ui, France, and what formerly existed tu 
India, 15.I'to 1. , 

7978. Mr. Has the trade of Bombay increased puch of hpe 

yeare ?—rit has. . - 

7979. The import trade ?—Yes. ■, t- 

7980. How do you reconcile that Tact with the alleged impoverishment of 
the country?—The greater part of the import trade-in Bombay does notgo into 
thednterior, it is sent to Persia, and up and down the co^t.. The exports have 
also increased. IVhat I have tried to prove is, that the cultivators have not 
gained anything by our trade ; their condition is not much improved by the profit 
which is made from trade. Any profit made in India by increased trade does 
not go to the cultivator,, at least, a very little of it; he receives a bare subsist¬ 
ence, his means being taken from him by the banyans and others, 

7981. Has not there been an increase of consumption in India?—I have no 

doubt there has. 

7982. Is: that reconcileable with the allegation of the general impoyerish- 
ment of the country ?—The great *coupnnption is in the towns and villages ; I 
doubt very much if the consumption among the cultivators has increased,, 

7983'. The next subject referred to in the petition is the adminis¬ 

tration of justice; the Committee have received a great deal of evidence upon 
that subject; do you wish to add anything to what has been already, stated?— 
No; I have nothing new to stateupon that point. 

7984. With regard to the police, is there any evidence which you dpi re to 

give 7 -^The Committee, no doubt, have bad full evidenee upon that subject, to 
which I need not add anyjfhing. ' , . , , 

7985. In matters connected with the customs, and others connected with the 
inland revenue, there is stated to be a want of promptitude in the ' means of 
obtaining redress; have you any facts upon that subject which you wish to lay 
before the Committee?—No; I think the meaning of that statement is this j 
that the local Governments are so boynd down by the Supreme Government, 
that they Cannot give the answers which are necessary. Reference is made to 
the Supreme Government, and then the Supreme Government refers the matter 
home; and tiie merchants eventually get no answer at all. I think that is the 
ground of their complaint. 

7986. Does ihut apply to any case in which the merchant has a complaint 
against tlie Customs department?—There have been a good many instances of 


it, but 1 am not prepared to state one. 


The fact is so well known, that very few 

merchants 
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merchants now make references of that sort , to the Government, because it is 
known that they cannot give an answer. 

7987. Mr. liume.'] To what particular department do you refer? —I refer 
chiedy to the Customs, and indeed to almost every department of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

7988. hlv. Elliot.'\ Can you state any instance of that nature?—I am not 
prepared to give any instance at this moment. 

7989. 67 /a<vw/«.] Is the present system of postal communication between 
Bombay and England upon a satisfactory footing, in your opinion ?—I do not 
think we have any great complaints to make with respect to Bombay, except that 
I think it might be accelerated by having better steamboats. I think the whole 
postage system in India might be very much improved, more especially in the 
interior ; of couree I cannot say how that could be done. 

7990. Mr..Elliot.'\ Are you aware that orders have gone out for the establish¬ 
ment of a penny postage system in India ?—-No. 

7991. Then your calculation of 100,000 k gain upon the Post-office is not 
made, having regard to that fact?—It is not. 

7992. Sir T. H. Maddock^ Would you recommend the present line of postal 
communication to be continued, or would you prefer one through the Persian 
Gulf?—I have no doubt that one through tlie Persian Gulf would be the most 
direct course to India, if you had a railway from Aleppo to Bassorah. 

7993. Mr. Are yon aware of the state of the law in this country 

with regard to difl'erences and litigations between the Customs department and 
private individuals?^—I am not. 

7994. Are not you aware that the Government here pays no costs ?- I am. 

7995. What is the state of the law in India?—I have never had^any actions 
with the Government. I suppose they pay their own costs. 

7996. Are not you aware that the Government of India placed itself many 
years ago on a footing of perfect equality with all its subjects in every case of 
litigation r —1 hm not aware of it, but I daresay it is so. 

7997. Is not that a great advantage ?—I do not su[)pose the merchants would 
generally go to law in such cases. 

7998. Are not you aware that many people in India do go to law with the 
Government?—Not upon Customs matters. 

7999. Does not that show that the people are not subjected to much grievance ? 
—It does not e.xactly show that, I think 

Murray Gladstone, Esq., called in; and Examined. 

8000. Chairman.'] A petition was presented to the House of Commons, and 
lias been referred to tliis Committee, signed by Robei’t Barnes, the mayor of Man¬ 
chester. That petition represents the sentiments of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Commercial Association of Manchester, does not it? — J'he petition was 
got up by tlie two bodies ; they met and amalgamated their views as well as 
they could. There was, as usually occurs in such cases, a compromise; one 
party wanted move and the other wanted less ; but generally those are the views 
which the Manchester gentlemen desire to impress upon the Committee. 1 had 
no hand in drawing up the petition, and it was only when asked by the East 
India and China Association of Liverpool to attend the Committee that, upon 
their request, I looked into their petition. Having examined the Liverpool 
petition, I found the one from Manchester entered upon so many points, that 
it was belter that I should keep entirely to that which had emanated from our 
own body. 

Soot. You now attend, I believe, at the request of the Manchester Com¬ 
mercial Association ?—Yes. 

8002. Will you put in and read the petition to which you refer?—“To the 
Hoiiourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled. The Petition of the Bankers, Merchants, and Manu¬ 
facturers of Mancliester, in public meeting assembled, showeth, That Her 
Majesty’s Ministers having announced an intention to submit to Parliarneut 
during the present Session, some measure for the future gcverrimeiit of India, 
your petitioners are anxious to record their dissatisl’action with the limited 
extent of our commerce with that country, and their regret that so little 

iMO. E progress 
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progress lias been made in the development of its rich atjd' varied repouroes. 
That your pedtioners are of opinion that, in any enactment the fhtui’e govern-- 
4 July 1853. ment of India, the following suggestions should be adopted r Fii^tly, that it 
be re,i;arded as the imperative duty of the Government of India to promote 
the cultivation of the soil, and to remove all obstacles which impede the pro¬ 
gress of industry. Secondly, that beyond making useful experiments, the 
Government should not be permitied to become cultivators, tnpnufacturefs, or 
traders. Thirdly, that in conducting their financial opmations, the Govern¬ 
ment should he flrbidden to become purchasers of any kind of produce on their 
own account, or to receive, by hypothecation,, produce purchased by any 
other party. Fourthly, that the Government be compelled to expend a por¬ 
tion of'the revenues collected in India in the development of the resources 
of the country, as well as to afford every facility for its profitable occupation ^ 
that «ith this view such public works sliould be promoted as are calculated to 
facilitate intercourse with, or improve the physical condition, of the population, 
to increase the production of cotton and other valuable raw materials, as also 
to encourage a system of general industry. Fifthly, tlmt 10, per cent, of the 
revenues of India be applied to the public works above alluded to, such, as the 
j construction of trunk lines of railways, the formation and improvement of roads 
{ and bridges, the (ieepeniug and other improvement of rivers; the formation and 
I care of reservoirs and canals; the erection of piers and construction of harbours, 

■ breakwaters, lighthouses, and ail other engineering agencies required in a ci vilised 
and commercial country. Sixthly, that the application of the ^drtibh bf revenue 
allotted to useful public works be under the control of a Board of Public Works esta¬ 
blished and conducted in India, the members of which should have full, extensive, 
but defined powers, and be nominated jointly by the Imperial Government and tlie 
Indian Executive. Seventhly, that the Government should give every facility 
for the permanent occupation of land, by removing the objections so often urged 
to a fluctuating land-tax, by encouraging the purchase, for cultivation, of the 
waste and other lauds in India, and by giving such certainty of tenure as will 
ensure the safe application of capital to the universal cultivation of the soil. 
Eightiily, that prompt attention be paid to the removal of evils iiow existing in 
India, consequent upon the uncertainty of the due administration of justice and 
the prevailing ignorance of the people. Ninthly, that an annual detailed report 
on all East Indian affairs should, as was formerly done, be laid before Parlia¬ 
ment by a Minister of the Crown. Your petitioners commend the foregoing 
propositions to the favourable attention of your Honourable House, and humbly 
and earnestly pray that the same may have statutory effect in any legislation for 
the future Government of India.” 

8003. Will you state to the Committee when you M^ere in India, and what 
were your engagements there ?—I was resident in Calcutta for eight years, in 
connexion with the firm of Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Company, which has been 
established there since 1825 . I came home two years ago. I attended the 
Committee on Steam Communication, and gave the result of ray experience to 
that Committee. The steam communication has since then been greatly im¬ 
proved. I wish, however, the Bombay communication had been carried out by 
the con tract-boats, for we might have had our accounts several days earlier if 
the contract-boats had carried the mail. 

8004. Your experience has chiefly been confined to Bengal ?•—It has. 

8005. Will yon state to the Committee upon what points in this petition you 
wish to bring your opinion before them ?—Upon the hypothecation question ; 
the petitioners make it their prayer, that in conducting their financial operations, 
the Government should be forbidden to become purchasers of any kind of pro¬ 
duce on their own account, or to receive by hypothecation produce purchased 
by any other party. They trust, however, that question has been settled. There 
have been no advances made upon hypothecation in India since 1849 - 60 . 
Pxihlic works are a subject that they have thought very much upon ; they con¬ 
ceive that the making of roads and communications will be of vast importance, 
and if you will allow me, 1 will read upon that point an extract from a letter 
which I received from our house in Calcutta on Saturday. Tliey are discussing 
the probability of an increased consumption ; and tliey say, “ With our present 
limited means of transit, such a desirable consummation is not very probable. 
As a necessary preliminary, we must have good roads to the extremest mart to 
which our internal commerce extends, instead of the existing state of things. 

For 
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For t!Ra«y mTmjhs ^ road of India is impassable; and only M. Gladstone Esq. 

passable iit any time by the slowest and rudest conveyances. Since Government 
have taken their inland steamers off the Ganges for service in Burmah, the 4 July 1853. 
‘comniunication by that route is so inadequate, that thousands of packages, con¬ 
sisting pvefi of the private luggage of individuals, are at this moment, as they 
iiavfi bem for weeks past, lying in godowns in Calcutta, without any prospect 
of reachiua' their destination for months to come.” ! 

8006. J yo^u heard the evidence of the last witness —Yes; I have. 

Socy. Without repeating what he said, do you coticur in the general tenor I 

of his evidence ri*»—I concur in the general tenor of his evidence. 1 have no 
doubt thatj upon our side of India, the cheapest possible railway that can be 
made will be a valuable feeder to the main line. I think, however, we shall 1 

/equire upon Onr side of India the best form of railway we can get, to be 
usihl with steam-power ; I mean by the best form, tlie best for the money. There 
is a very large population in the country, especially in the North-western Pro¬ 
vinces. 1 think the average of the population of India is about 150 to a square 
mile, or “th ereabouts. In the North-western Provinces, it is about 320 to the 
square mile. 

8oqff. l>o you think you could not dispense with a railway with locomotive 
ehgines .-^—I think not. 

loop. Bo you think that it should be provided by the Government ?-r-I think 
it ihush We see that the Government at the present moment guarantee 41 per 
cent, for a certain number of years to the railway which is to be made from 
Calcutta into the interior. If the railway is unprofitable, the Govermnent must 
take it over, and Ifeel quite sure that they could have raised the money at a less 
rate of interest than 4 i per cent. Then beyond Mirzapore, between Mirzapore and 
Allahabad, the railway should be begun again and carried up the country, because 
between Mirzapore and Calcutta you have the river. when the railway is 
finished, of course it will be so much the better; but there is no cheap and 
useful mode of communication in the Upper Provinces, except the road, and 
that I consider in be inadequate, looking to what is required at the present 
day. 

8010. Is there apy other topic mentioned in that petition to which you wish 
to call the attention of the Committee ?—The allegations are very general. They 
state that it is the duty of the Government to promote the cultivation of the soil, 
and to remove all obstacles which impede the progress of industry. They think 
that beyond making useful expeBments, the Government should not be per¬ 
mitted to become cultivators, manufacturers or traders. 

8011. What is your view as to the Government promoting the increase of the 
cultivation of the soil ?—I can only suggest that roads and irrigation should be 
introduced, and the administration of the courts of justice improved. We think 
that where a native presides in a court, there should be a European superintendent 
not far otf. We, perhaps, cannot ask that there should be a European superin¬ 
tendent at the head of every native court; but we think that they should bfe 
under complete control. The next paragraph of the petition refers to hypo 
thecation. I'he next is, “ That the Government be compelled to expend a 
portion of the revenues collected in India in the development of the country, 
as well as to afford every facility for its profitable occupation ; that with this 
view such public works should he promoted as are calculated to facilitate inter¬ 
course with or improve the physical condition of the population, to increase the 

production of cotton and other valuable raw materials, as also to encourage a : 

system of general industry.” It is stated, in the statistics publislied by the East 

India Company, that if a railway were made to the cotton field of Berar there is 

a sufficient extent of land there, taking the rate of production in Guzerat and 

Broach, and the upper part of the Bombay Presidency, as a gride to calculation, 

to supply the demand for cotton of the whole of England. That is one of the 

objects witli which we consider public works should be made. | 

8012. Is it jmur impression tliat all those works should be done at the cost of j 

the Government, or are there any obstacles now to the application of private 1 

capital towards the improvement of the'country ?—Wc find no obstacle to the J 

expenditure of private capital in the country. For instanci^, in the article of j 

sugar, certain merchants in Tirhoot spent no less than 400,000 /. in trying to grow 

0.10. B 2 sugar, I 
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f, GWi/owf, Esq. sugar, but the experiment was unsucoessful. 'Ihere is no iObstacle to a niercliant 
coming in and spending money, but I consider that this is not an object for which 

a merchant should be expected to come in and spend his money, 

8013. Mr. Mangles!] Do you Avish the Government to engage in the cultiva¬ 
tion of those articles?—rThere is no necessity for the Government to engj^e in 
the cultivation of sugar or of any article. We say, if the native merchant had 
the means of sencfing down his produce freely to the market, his position rvould 
be improved. The Commercial Association has been particularly desirous to 
avoid all political views in their recommendations. The main object they have 
in view is to extend the trade between the two crmntries. 

801Mr. Hume!] Are the Committee to understand from you that, in your 
opinion, if the facility which Avould be afforded by railroads and framroads were 
given to the producers in the various districts, there would be no Want of capital 
to carry on the requisite trade ?“I believe it would be forthcoming readily. 

801,5. Mr. Mangles.] How do yOu account for the fact that, up to this hour, 
nine-tenths of the whole of the capital which is emplpyed in indigo is Euro¬ 
pean, and riot native capital?—Indigo is an article which will bear Expensive 
carriage, and therefore it is one in wliich the European can embark his capital. 
Sugar is an article which almost every native makes. The quantity of sugar 
e.xported from India bears no proportion to the quantity W'hich is made in the 
comitry. The people eat it themselves when the price is low, and when the 
price rises they send it dow'n to the coast for shipment. 

8016. Can there be a better road from west to east, than is, afforded by the 
Ganges ? — The Ganges is almost impassable, from banks and other difficulties, 
at times; the delays upon the river are so great, that a steam-boat is preferable 
■w hen you jiave one. Two private companies wei'e established to work steam¬ 
boats upon the Ganges : one of them, the Ganges Company, I think, lost all their 
boats; tiie other was the India General Steam Navigation Company ; they have 
done rather better. But when those boats were at their best, the Government 
boats were running in direct opposition to them, tliat is to say, they carried at 
the same tirtie goods which the private boats calculated on obtaining; and those 
steam-boats now are all taken aAVay. We hear fronr Calcutta that thousands of 
packages are lying in Calcutta, unable to get to market. 

8017. "Why do you suppose that increased facilities of communication alone 
are necessary to induce the natives to grow cotton and other articles of produce, 
when YOU find that in the course of 50 years the greatly increased facility of 
communication with the indigo districts has pot induced the natives to go into 
that trade ?—Indigo is an article which does not so much depend, as some other 
articles ol' low cost do, upon a moderate rate of freight; supposing the conveyance 
is 3 s. upon an article which costs 2 s., it is still only 1 s. upon an article which, 
weight for weight, costs 10 s. 

8ui8. Is not there a great want of enterprise on the part of the natives?—A 
very great want of enterprise (in those of Bengal) but very much of that may arise 
from a prejudice which it is difficult to get over ; in time it may be done. They 
do not know, perhaps, that the rule of the East India Company is permanent; 
that feeling, possibly, may operate in preventing them from laying out capital; 
they prefer hoarding, in many eases, to laying out money ; they have seen so 
many changes, or liave known of so many changes having taken place, that they 
do not know when the next change may occur. 

8019. Sir G. Grey.] Do you mean that they apprehend that the Company 
will be overthrown by some other power.'—^It is difficult to define the feeling, 
but it is one which undoubtedly exists. 

8020. Mr. Elliot.] Do you mean that there is a doubt as to the permanence 

of the English Government ?—Not of the English Government; but it is a feeling 
that India rests upon not a perfectly secure basis ; they have heard of the great 
changes w hich have taken place ; they do not know that another equally great 
change may not come and sw'eep away all their property. t 

8021. Have the natives of India any doubt, do you think, of the permanence of 
the English Government ?—There are very few who know anything about it; 
therefore they can only argue from what they know has happened in their own 
country, that it hak been before times completely changed in its government. 

6022 If they have that feeling, what advantag-e would be gained by the intro¬ 
duction 
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dticition of roads of anything else?—If a road existed to-dayi> a person who had M. Gladstone, 

produce to send to market would have the liieans of sending it; no road existing, - - 

he can do nothing with it. They say “ Why should we lay out our money for tho 4- 1853. 

benefit of a eompany which may not last our time ? ” 

8023. If they had" a road, would not they have that same feeling ?—They might 
have that feeling; but still, their produce being obtained, they would secure a 
better return for it than they could do if no road existed, 

8024* Chairman.} The main improvements to which the Commercial Associa¬ 
tion of Manchester look are the increase of public works, and an improvement 
in the administration of justice ?—That is the case; in the administration of jus¬ 
tice, and in the police; 

8025. Mv. Mangles.'] You think European superintendence is essential to the 
good administration of justice ? — Ido. 

8026. The Committee has had evidence that the natives might be trusted 
altogether to administer thewhole justice of the country; is that your opinion?— 

My experience of the nati ve is such, that I consider he is only to be trusted when 
he is watched. Education is making a very great change in the natives ; and it 
is very important to consider, whether, along with the education which is destroy¬ 
ing their belief in their own system, there is not some necessity for giving them 
a fbundation upon which to build up anew one. 

, 8027. Is there any other point which you wish to bring before the Committee ? 

—The petitioners desire that a portion of the revenues of India should be applied 
to the construction of trunk lines of railways, the formation and improvement of 
roads and bridges, the deepening and other improvement of rivers, the forma¬ 
tion and care of reservoirs and canals, the erection of piers, and construction of 
harbours, breakwaters, lighthoyses, and all other engineering agencies required in 
a civilised and commercial country. They wish also that the money should be 
put under the control of a Board of Works. At present, the sum to which the 
Governor-general is limited is about 5,000 ; that is the sum which he can lay 
out at once upon the public works; that of course has to be divided among a 
great many departments. Some of the works have to be abandoned, and others 
postponed. They wish the Board of Works to have a certain sum at their dis¬ 
posal, without the qualifying reference which is now nece.ssary, that they may 
expend it in the public works of the country. 

8028. Do you mean that they wish a Board of Works to be established at Cal¬ 
cutta, to superintend the whole of India? —No, they wish for such a Board at 
each Presidency, with funds placed at its disposal. 

8o2(). Do the petitioners mean that there should be 10 per cent, of the revenue 
of each Presidency applicable to the works in that Presidency?—Yes; they see 
that tlie amount expended of late years has been very small, and they consider 
that a much larger amount ought to he expended upon the public works of tlie 
country. 

8030. With regard to a gold currency, do you agree with the statements which 
were made by the last witness?^ —Yes. Gold ceased to be a coin taken in pay¬ 
ment in January last. It had previously been always received in payment of 
the revenue by the Government, at 15 I’upees for the gold mohur, fixing 16 to 1 
as the relative value of gold and silver. There is no doubt they were appre¬ 
hensive that gold would come up from Australia in such quantities, that they 
would receive payments in gold, and iiave to make payments in silver ; so that it 
appeared to be the natural step to take to do something of that kind. 1 maintain 
that it would have been better to have fixed a lower value, because the real value 
of gold to silver being 15 J to 1 , 15 was tolerably safe ; and if that was not suffi¬ 
cient, 141 to 1 would have made them quite safe. It would l)e a great misfor¬ 
tune to India if she should ever feel the evils of a want of currency. 

8031. Sir G. 'Wood.'] Are you sure that the Government have refused to 
receive it at all, or only that they have refused to receive it at the former rate ? 

— The proclamation runs that they are not to receive it. 

8032. Have you any knowledge of the fact beyond what appears in the pro¬ 
clamation ?—d do not know that it has been offered to them at a lower value. 

All that holders of gold can do now is, to take it to the Mint, and there it 
will be coined at a certain charge. But those coins, although they come out at 
a certain fineness and mark, are not received as coin in the country ; they are 
simply merchandise ; and if you suppose that a large quantity of gold came up 
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from Australia at a low price, it would be possible to denude the Calcutta bazaar 
of silver, and produce-great distress ; because if you give the native gold'cheap 
enough he is sure to take it. 

8033. Chairman.] With regard to the salt revenue, have you any observa¬ 
tions to make to the Committee ?—The amount raised by that means is so large, 
that any proposalyto do away with it, and to make up the amount by increasing 
the duty on imports, would be, in my opinion, a very imprudent step. The 
amount raised apparently by salt is 2 , 600 , 000 /. The net amount received from 
imports is only 740 , 000 /.; so that you would have to provide 2 , 500 , 000 /. from 
a source which now only produces 740 , 000 /. 

8034. You think it would be better to leave the salt duty as it now is, and nett 
to raise the customs, than to do away with the salt revenue and rely upon an 
equivalent revenue to be raised by the customs?—Yes. 

8035. Mr. Mangles.] What is your experience of the administration of the 
Customs department in Calcutta? —I saw a good deal of the administration at 
Calcutta, and I considered it to be satisfactory. There is however a great defi- 
cieuev of arrangements for landing goods at the Custom House. There are no 
cranes, for instance; and packages are landed on the banks of the river, and 
exposed to the .sun in a manner that often causes them to receive considerable 
damage. 

8036. Mr. Elliot.]] Have you ever been I’esident in the interior?—I was at 
Bombay a short time, and 1 crossed over to Madras. 

8037. Have you been in ih? interior as a resident ?—I have not. 

8038. Have you visited the North-western Provinces ?—No. We have a 

number of indigo factories under our charge; we lay out between 20,000/. and 
30,000/. annually in the cultivation of indigo. ^ . 

8030. Mr. Mangles.] Is there any difficulty m doing that ?—rWe have fre¬ 
quent difficulties. There are, for instance, the difficulties connected with the 
courts of law, which every person engaged in the cultivation of the soil must 
have experienced. 

8040. Mr. Hume.] Has it ever occurred to you that it would be well to sub¬ 
stitute a duty on tobacco for the duty on suit ?—I do not think the amount you 
would raise by that means would be sufficient. 

8041. There is no excise on the growth of tobacco in India?—There is 
none. 

8042. Chairman.] Is there any other duty which occurs to you, which might 
be substituted for the duty on salt ?—I can see none that would produce a 
revenue so easily collected as the duty on salt is. The evidence before the 
Committee as to the increase of trade is so great, that I need scarcely^put in 
any figures on that subject. I find that of British manufactures and twist the 
consumption in India ranges from 6 J d. to about 10 d. and l-8th of a .penny per 
head, comparing it with England, where the consumption in 1847 amounted to 
7 jy. 9 </. a head; in 1862 , it was M s.6d. 

8043. Mr. Mangles.] .Do you believe, under any circumstances, the consump¬ 
tion, taking the ratio of the' population, could be as large in India as in Eng¬ 
land?-You must take it in reference to the wages of labour ; measuring it in 
that way, you have in England an amount used equal to 5 ^ per cent, upon the 
wages of labour, estimating them at 15 a week, or 60 j. a month ; whereas, 
taking the wages given in India at three rupees a month, the range is from one- 
half per cent, to 1 Jlh per cent. 

8044. Would not the dilference in climate, habits, and social position of the 
two nations always establish a great difference between the consumption of 
British manufactures in England and in India?—Yes ; it is important to notice 
that a very small increase to the purchasing power of the natives per man 
would furnish a very large increase to their power of taking the manufactures of 
this country. 

8045. Mr. Lowe.] Is notl6.y. rather a high average to take for wages in 
England ?—It is so, perhaps ; but a lower scale of wages would have made the 
disproportion between the consuming powers of the two countries greater. 

8046. Sir/. W. Hogg.] Is not the little bit of covering which the ixatives 
commonly wear generally manufactured in their own country ?—Generali}'. 

8047. Mr. Mafigles.] Has there been a great increase in the consumption of 
British manufactured goods on the side of India with which you are acquainted ? 

—Yes; 
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—-Yes ; but very much of the increase is due to the lower coat at which we send 
them out. 

8048. .Mr. Hume-.l Is it not in the lower priced goods that the great increase 
has taken place ?—-Yes. 

8049. goods adapted to the consumption of the lower classes ? —Yes. The 
value of plain cottons that went out to the Bay of Bengal in 1832 , was 401,000 1 .; 
last year, it was 2 , 227,000 1 . 'I'o Bombay, it was 351,313 1 . in 1832 ; in 1852 , it 
was 1 , 325 , 000 /. 

8050. Were not these goods calculated for the very poorest class of the com¬ 
munity? — Those figures include all classes ; the bulk of the goods would be for 
the poorer class. 

8051. Do you know whether any portion of those imports into Bengal were 
exported to the eastward or to the Arabian Gulf ?-—No ; some of them were ex¬ 
ported to Burmah, and some to Madras. 

8052. You consider the increase to have taken place generally in what may' 
be called strictly the Company’s territory ?— I consider it to be so. 

8053. Chairman:^ Cun yon give a similar comparative statement of the 
importation of twist? — In 1832 it was 731,937 /.; in 1852 , 3 , 102,266 /. 

8054. Mr. Mangles.\ Is that state of things compatible with the alleged 
continued and continuing inpoverishment of the people?— It has to do with the 
increased quantity of imports we have taken from that country. 

8055. If the people can buy more and sell more, is that compatible with their 
impoverishment ?— The population must have increased very much in 20 years. 

8056. .Mr. Elliot.'\ Or else they must have improved in condition?^—I was 
net there long enough myself to judge upon that subject. 

8057. Mr. In what exported produce have those goods been paid 

for ?^—In sugar, in grain of various kinds, linseed, silk, indigo. 

8058. Mr. Afnn^/es.] The exportation of oil seeds has sprung up since 1852 , 
has not it.’’—It has sprung up very lately, chiefly since 1848 . With regard to 
docks and public works, I should wish to state that I sat as one of a committee 
with Colonel Forbes, who reported upon a dock which was proposed a short 
distance below Calcutta, with a railway to communicate with the river below. 

8059. Mr. Hume.\ Has anything been done to carry out that plan?— No; 
nothing has been done. 

8060. What was the date of that report ?—I do not recollect the date accu¬ 
rately, but I think it was about 1846 . 

8061. Was the report laid before the Government?—The commtttee sat by 
order of the Government, and it reported to the Government. 

8062. Sir/. W. Hogg.'\ You refer to tbe railway communicating with the 
proposed dock at Diamond Harbour ? — 'Ihe idea was to let the ships remain at 
Diamond Harbour. 

8063. Are you aware that the subject is now under the consideration of the 
local government by the desire of the Home au thorites ?— I am not aware of that. 
I am happy to hear that it is so. The river is in a terrible state. Between 
Calcutta and the sea, ships are unable to move with safety unless they have 
steam; it has been particularly bad lately, because of the dry weather which 
preceded. 

8064. Mr. Hume. Can anything be done to improve the state of the river r 
— ^Undoubtedly, the proposed scheme of docks and the communication from 
Diamond Harbour would be a great advantage. 

8065. Mr. Mangles.'^ The state of the river in itself is beyond all human 
control, is not it ?— Scarcely beyond all human control. You can do a great deal 
for it where the Roopnarain river comes in at the James and> Mary; unqu(?s- 
tionably something might be done to remove that great sand. 
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Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, k.c.b., called ia; and further Examined. 

8066. CJuiirman.] BESIDES your acquaintance with Indian finances, you 
have been, for some 13 years connected with the finance arrangements 01 tins 
country. The Committee would be glad to receive your opinion as to the mode 
of accounts, and as to the general system of finance adopted m India . I nave 
held an appointment during that period at the British ^freasury, ond have been 
engaged, not only in carrying on the current financial business, but in assisting 
in revising and improving various parts of our financial system; and having 
spent the first 12 years of my active lifd in India, I have had constantly in view 
a comparison between the system of English finance and the system to which 1 
had been accustomed in India. The conclusions at which I have arrived are as 
follows ;—^The financial system of India is the least perfect and advanced or all 
the branches of administration in India. In tact, it is still in a crude and 
elementary state. I well recollect that Lord William Bentinck used often to 
complain of the complex and unintelligible nature of the accounts. More than 
once he mentioned to me that he had often thought of sending to England tor 
one of our ablest official accountants, to revise and recast them. I remember that 
when Sir Charles Metcalfe succeeded to the Government of India, on the depar¬ 
ture of Lord William Bentinck, he called for a balance-sheet of the finances, and 
a document was presented to him which led him to infer that the finances were 
heavily in deficit. He wrote one of his serious and able despatches to the Court 
of Directors on that supposition, taking a gloomy view of our prospec^, but 
before the despatch had been sent many weeks, he saw reason to believe 
that the conclusion at which he had arrived from those accounts was m- 
correct, and that, instead of a dedcit, there was a considerable surplus, upon 
which he wrote a second despatch, correcting the former. I mention these 
circumstances, as representing the authority of persons of greater expenenw 
than myself. Besides other defects of the system, to which I will allude 
hereafter, there are two leading imperfections. One is, that there is no 
periodical revision of the Indian expenditure in connexion with the estimates 
in the manner which takes place every year in this country in reference to the 
bulk of our public expenditure. It is true that annual estimates are furnished; 
but they are sent home to the Court of Directors'for general financial purposes, 
and they are not made the basis and the means of a thorough annual revision 
of the whole of the expenditure, as is done in this country. Finance committees 
are also occasionally appointed in India, but a finance committee is a 
imperfect instrument of financial revision. Nothing is more transitory and 
variable than the relation which establishments and expenditure generally bear 
to the public business to be transacted by means of them. They are continually 
undergoing a process of repletion and depletion. The establishments which may 
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be quite necessary this year, two years afterwards may be to a great extent super- Sir C.£.T 
fluous; whil^in other cases the establishments which were quite sufficient one year’, 

two years arar may be quite insufficient. According to the system of finance - 

committees, those redundancies and deficiencies are allowed to accumulate till ^^ 53 * 

they become no longer bearable. Then a finance committee is appointed, which 
revises them, and then the same process begins again till the same necessity for 
revision occurs. It often happens that before the finance committee has even 
finished its labours, the parts of the system which they began by revising have be¬ 
come inapplicable and require further revision. A system of annual revision, on 
the other hand, such as that which prevails at home, effectually meets the case. 

The whole public expenditure in all its departments, the revenue establishments, 
the judicial, the military, and the public works, comes annually under revision. 

For instance, with respect to the important measure which has bedn in progress in 
India for a series of years past, of fixing the land revenue, the mioment the 
land revenue is fixed, the establishments for the assessment and collection of it 
would come under revision according to the annual system, and would be cut 
down to the point which the altered circumstances would admit of. The other 
great defect of the Indian financial system is that there is no annual comparison 
of the whole of the income with the whole of the expenditure, nor any systematic 
and deliberate apportionment of the surplus for the public benefit according 
to the circumstances of the time. The Committee will observe, that through the 
whole of the evidence which has been given before them, two opposite principles 
have been dwelt on. It has been strongly represented on the one side, that it 
is absolutely necessary that the Supreme Government should have entire con¬ 
trol over the expenditure of the subordinate presidencies, because without it, it 
is impossible that it can be responsible for the proper regulation of the finances 
of India; while those who advocate the interests of the subordinate presidencies 
urge that it is extremely hard and inconvenient that they should not be able to 
employ a chowkeydar at Cape Comorin, or repair a tank in Tinnevelly, without 
writing to Calcutta to ask the consent of the Supreme Government, and enter¬ 
ing, probably, into a long correspondence on the subject; and there is said to be 
a total want of reasonable freedom and discretion in the subordinate governments 
in matters of finance. Then again, with respect to other parts of the empire, 
it is made a matter of complaint that the inhabitants should not receive 
their fair share of the surplus revenue of India, for carrying on public works 
and other beneficial purposes, merely from the accident of there being a local 
deficit within these districts. For example, for many years past, it has been 
objected to the Bombay Presidency that their revenue does not cover their 
expenses, and any expenditure for public works in that Presidency has been 
very much grudged in consequence; the fact being, that the reason why 
their expenditure exceeds their income is, that tlie general policy of the empire 
requires that a large proportion of the army should be stationed in the 
Bombay Presidency, in comparison with its revenue. It is quite reasonable 
and just that all the inhabitants of the British Indian territory who pay taxes 
and contribute to the general funds of the empire should receive their fair 
share of the surplus available for general purposes. I conceive the principal 
causes of this imperfect state of Indian finance to be tw'o; one is, .that till the 
period of the last Charter, when the commercial concerns of tlie Company' 
were separated from the territorial, the two were habitually mixed up together. 

That was the policy of the Company, and it led to a very complex and 
confused state of the accounts. The other cause I conceive to be this; the 
financial administration is the only branch of the Indian administration which is 
attempted to be carried on from home. The power of effectually dealing with Indian 
finance resides in the local central government. That government has to deal with 
all the exigencies of income and expenditure as they arise, and is in daily com¬ 
munication with all the parties through whom the financial system is carried 
on; and where the power is, there should be the responsibility; whereas the 
practice has been to bring all the strings of Indian finance to one point, in the hands 
of the Court of Directors, who are, too far removed from the scene to effectually 
exercise a current supervision over the income and expenditure of India. That 
the Government of India is kept in a state of tutelage on this subject will be 
apparent to anybody who reads the general letters which the Company occa¬ 
sionally send to their Government in India on finance. In those letters the 
Company take a general review', and point out what ought to be done in each 
0 .10. F respect; 
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respect; and then they call upon the Government of India to do it, often long 
after the time has passed when it could be effectually done, and after a great 
deal of loss has been incurred, which migfit have been prevented if it had been 
done on the spot, at the proper time. Now it is proposed, in the Bill now 
before Parliament, to strengthen the Government of India, in a manner which 
will make it a very satisfactory fulcrum for controlling and effectually dealing 
with Indian finance. The Supreme Government of India will be detached from 
all local administration ; it will stand in the same relation to all the Presidencies, 
and it will be very much strengthened by the addition of representatives from all 
the Presidencies. Therefore I conceive the time has arrived for installing the 
Government of India in the effective administration of Indian finance; and I 
will proceed to state the manner in which I think it ought to be done. Our 
English system of finance, by estimate and budget, and Appropriation Act, is a 
very perfect and beautiful system. It has not been carried out to the full extent 
requii’ed; but so far as it has been carried into effect, it is, as I say, a very 
advanced and improved system indeed. In the year 1832 , Sir James Graham 
reformed the Admiralty system on improved financial principles, and the 
reform so initiated by liini has since been extended to all the great .depart¬ 
ments of expenditure. Commencing early in the year 1840 , we have revised the 
estimates of all those departments on an uniform plan, under votes and detailed 
heads. We have opened books of account, on the, principle of double entry, in 
each of the departments, under the same general and particular heads. We 
have enforced the principle, that after the votes have been taken, the appropria¬ 
tions sanctioned by them shall not be departed from, even in the most emergent 
circumstances, without the previous sanction of the Treasury^ the central financial 
department. We have provided for an annual account, corresponding to the 
Estimates and Votes, being laid before Parliament, showing the result of the 
expenditure as compared with each vote, whicli account is certified by a body of 
independent auditors, the Commissioners of Audit. Any excess of the votes has to be 
justified to them, and is reported by them to Parliament. J'his system commenced 
in the early part of 184 Q, and wms completed in the year 1846 ; and the documents 
which describe it in its perfect state are the Treasury Minute, dated 13 th January 
1846 ; the Act of 9 & 10 Viet. c. 92 , intituled, “ An Act to provide for the Pre¬ 
paration, Audit, and Presentation to Parliament of Annual Accounts of the 
Receipt and Expenditure of the Naval and Military Departments; ” the 24 th 
clause of the Appropriation Act, by which it is provided, “ that if the exigencies 
of the public service shall render it indispensably necessary to alter the propor¬ 
tions assigned to any of the separate services comprised in the aggregate sum 
granted by this Act for naval services, for army services, or for ordnance servicesy 
the department in which such necessity shall have arisen shall represent the 
circumstances which may have led to it, in writing, to the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, and it shall be lawful for such department, on Her Majesty’s 
pleasure to that effect being signified by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, or any three or more of them, for the time being, to apply in aid of 
the deficient grant a further limited sura out of any surplus or surpluses under 
other heads of service in the same department;” and the I'reasury Minute, 
dated 8th September 1846 . This system has been in satisfactory operation ever 
since, and it has not been found necessary to make any material alteration in it. 

We have been able to carry out the plan in this satisfactory manner mainly by 
an attention to two important principles ; the votes used to be taken for sums 
due on account of the year, instead of for sums to he actually paid in die year, 
the consequence of which was, that the hooks of each department had to be kept 
open for an indefinite period, till the whole of the claims against that year were 
settled; in other words, the books could not be closed at all for any practical 
purpose, and it was impossible ever to make any exact4'omparisoa between the 
results of different years. The other principle has been this: it used to be the 
practice to deduct the incidental receipts from the sums voted, instead of voting 
the gross expenditure ; these were called credits in aid, and the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of them was to make it impossible to present a full and clear statement of 
the whole of the expenditure, and very much to confuse the acGounts. This has 
now been altered. The system which I have described in its most improved 
form, had been pi;eviously extended in all its essential features to the British 
colonies with great success. The old system of finance in the colonies was simply 
this: the Governor raised what he could on the spot by local taxes, and drew 
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upon the Trepury for the remainder ; but those drafts became so exceedingly SitC.E.Trev<!tyl 
onerous, that the Treasury interfered in defence of the public interests, and it I 

was arranged between the Treasury and the Colonial Offloe, at the time when - ! 

Mr. Wilmot Horton was Under Secretary of State, that the English .system of 7 Jn»y 1853. ; 

finance by estimates and Appropriation Act should be extended to the colonies, 
which it has been; and it has been engrafted upon the political system of 
the colonies with great success. I would propose that this system should be 
extended to India in the follovvmg manners first of all, I would revise the * 

annual estimates of each of the Presidencies, dividing each branch of the expen- i 

diture, judicial, military, public works, and so forth, under suitable principal 
and subordinate beads. I would do this on one unifprm plan, so as to allow of 
an exact comparison between the expenditure of the different Presidencies under 
the same heads; and I would require that when once settled, those heads 
should not be departed from without the sanction of the Supreme Govemment, 
in order that the comparison between the resulls of different years might not be 
impaired. Having done that, I would require each of the subordinate Govern¬ 
ments, through theif executive officers in each department, to furnish a detailed 
estimate, according to the prescribed form, and I would i-equire those estimates to 
be sent by the subordinate Governments to the Supreme Government, accompanied 
by explanatory statements of all the cases in which an increase of expeiiditure 
was proposed. One head of estimate will pe for public works, and it will be 
annually for the serious consideration of each of the subordinate Governments, 
what are the most necessary and beneficial public works at that time. A detailed 
e.stimate of the probable income for the succeeding year should also be pre¬ 
pared and sent up to the-Supreme Government, with the estimate for expendi¬ 
ture. Those estimates should be very carefully revised by the subordinate 
Governments before they are sent up to the Supreme Government; and it is an 
important circumstance that the chief virtue of this system of finance is, that it 
fixes the responsibility ot all the parties concerned in the preparation and revi- 
^on of the estimates, and especially of the practical subordinate authorities. 

For instance, the revision which is given to the estimates by Parliament is really of 
secondary importance, compared with the revision which is given to them by the 
Treasury under its responsibility to Parliament, and with the knowledge that i f any 
questionable item appears, it will be likely to be objected to in Parliament. When 
the estimates of infcome and expenditure have been so sent up to the Governor- 
general, I would propose that he, with the assistance of his Executive Council, 
should carefully revise them ; that he should then add an estimate, obtained from 
tbc Court ot Directors, of the probable Iiome expenditure for the satxie yeai*; that 
he should then compare the revised estimates of expenditure with the revised 
estimates for income, and should determine the balance; and that if the balance 
was on the side of surplus, he should carefully review all the public works which 
had come up from the different Presidencies in their estimates, and determine how 
the surplus could most beneficially be laid out. As a general rule, it w'ould be 
expended in proportion to the population of the different Presidencies; but 
cases may occur where a public work in a particular Presidency, an anicut, for 
instance, yielding an annual revenue of 50 per cent., may be so obviously more 
advantageous than any public works in^ the other Presidencies, that it may be 
advisable, in any particular year, to give an advantage’ to that particular Presi- 
dency. Thus the problem which has been found so difficult of solution will be 
satisfactorily settled. ^ The subordinate Presidencies will have a reasonable dis¬ 
cretion, combined with a regulated and sufficient control on the part of the 
Supreme Government. The Madras Presidency, for example, will be able deli¬ 
berately to consider what public works it will be most beneficial to carryout 
during the ensuing year in that Presidency, and the Supreme Government will 
deliberately consider how far that view is correct, and how far the means can he 
afiorded, out of the general revenues of India, for carrying on those public 
works. When the appropriation has once been decided on, the Madras 
overninent will be left at full liberty to carry out those public works during 
the ensuing year; and if in the course of the year it should be found, as 
must occasionally happen, that the whole of the sums so appropriated cannot be 
benelieially expended within the year, It will be at the discretion of tlie 
oupreme Government, on a representation of the circumstances, to permit the 
available surplus to be expended on some other analogous public work which 
may be beneficially initiated or carried on with greater rapidity during the 

F2 year. 
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C.E.Treoetijan^ The annual appropriations for native education will follow the same 

K* c, B. course those for public works. When the Governor-general, with the 

- assistance of his Executive Council, has so revised the income and expenditure of 

July 1853, whole of India for the ensuing year, I would propose that he should lay his 

budget before the Legislative Council, comprehending the Executive and the 
Legislative Members of the Government; that the estimates should be examined 
into and discussed^nd voted, item by item ; that the result of the votes should 
be ineorporateel in an Appropriation Act; that that Appropriation Act should 
be the law for the ensuing year, and that the only power of departing from 
any of the appropriations sanctioned by it should be, as already stated, in case 
of a representation from a subordinate Government of an obvious emergency, 
or an obvious case of public expediency, rerjuiring that the surplus of one vote 
should be appropriated to make up the deficiency of others, approved by the 
Governor-general, according to the rule contained in the English annual A ppropria¬ 
tion Act. I fin*ther propose that books should be opened at all the Presidencies^ on 
the principle of double entry, under the same general and particular heads included 
in the estimates, and that auditors should be appointed to see that the several heads 
are not exceeded without legal sanction, and that the sums voted for one purpose 
are not misapplied to other purposes without such previous sanction. Then I w'ould 
propose that a line should be drawn, and the books should be closed on the last day 
of the financial year, and that the accounts for the year should be made np at the 
earliest possible date and rendered to the Supreme Government. I have omitted 
one point which I ought to mention ; I would recommend that when the budget 
has been voted, the estimates, with the explanatory statements and the Appro¬ 
priation Act, and the proceedings of the Gouncil, should immediately be pub-* 
lished in India, and be sent home for the information of Parliament. 1 would 
also propose that when the account for the year has been made up, in the manner 
suggested by me, according to the general and particular heads corresponding 
with the estimates, that also should be sent home, with a report from the 
Governor-general, to be laid before Parliament; and as the revenue and expen¬ 
diture of India are comprehended, for the most part, within the continent of 
India, the most distant station being Singapore, I believe that the accounts 
might be made up and sent home within a very short period after the termination 
of tlie financial year. "The accounts of the Admiralty, which are closed 011 the 
31 st of March, are made up and rendered to the Treasury in Noveniber in 
each year, and laid before Parliament at its meeting, although they include 
expenditure incurred in the most distant parts of the world ; and the Indian 
accounts certainly might be laid before Parliament within the same period. 
1 attach great value to the mere fact of publishing the accounts on the spot, and 
at the time. I wrote a ^paper on the “ British Indian System of Taxation,' 
in the year 1833 , to which I enlively adhere to this day, and there is one 
passage in it which correctly describes my present view of the beneficial effect 
of annually publishing the budget of India, which I will read, if permitted. 
‘‘If Government is only commonly faithful in the performance ot the serious 
trust which has been reposfed in it in the management of the public revenue of 
this great country, the measure of publishing the accounts will be sure to give 
confidence, and to convince all those who are capable of understanding them 
(and through them the * impression will reach the body of the people), that we 
really take, and desire to take, no more revenue than is absolutely necessary for 
the purpose of carrying on the public business of the country. Whether there 
be or be not a surplus revenue, the effect produced by the annual publication of 
the accounts will he exactly the same. In either case, it will convince the 
people that we really take only what is absolutely necessary, and that we desire 
to take no more. If we did desire to do so, or in other words, if we were dis¬ 
honest and regardless of our trust, we dare not publish the accounts. ^ The con¬ 
fidence this measure will diffuse will make everybody pay his contribution to 
the State more readily. Who, whether native or European, would not pay more 
willingly what he knows is necessary, and what he knows will be well applied, and 
will soon have before him the means of satisfying himself in what manner it is 
applied ? Everybody will feel that he is a moral instrument, instead of a sub¬ 
ject of rack-rent taxation. He will consider himself a member of a great society, 
in the general prosp<?rity of which he is deeply interested, and has a part assigned 
to him in common with the others in promoting it. The payment of taxes will 
by degrees come to be regarded as a duty; and in proportion to the increase 
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of confidence in the Government, and the spread of intelligence among the SirC.E.Trevslyant, 
people, they wilt'cease more and more to be felt as an involuntary burden, until _ 

they are paid, as they are in the United States of America, with the same good 7 July 1853. 
will as any other duty to society is performed. Another consequence of pub¬ 
lishing the accounts will be, that all the intelligence and local information of 
the country will be made available to assist Government in conducting the finan¬ 
cial affairs of the country. At present Indian finance is a mystery in India itself, 
where alone it can be understood, mistakes corrected, and the experience of the 
country applied to its improvement. The financial secretary and the accountant- 
general, who are the depositaries of the financial knowledge of the Indian 
Governmenty may or may not be highly experienced and intelligent men. 

Here, as in every other department of the Indian Government, the interests of 
the State are left to the chance of the qualifications of two or three individuals, 
instead of calling in the assistance of the country, and putting the business 
of Government on a secure and intelligible basis. But, however experienced or 
gifted these two officers may be, their , knowledge cannot bear any comparison 
with that which is possessed by an infinite variety of individuals scattered 
throughout the country, every one of whom is deeply engaged by his own inte¬ 
rests to obtain a thorough acquaintance with his own department of business. 

If the accounts were published, the attention of each of these individuals Would 
be drawn to reflect upon the manner in which the financial operations of the 
Government affect his particular business. Government would be kept con¬ 
stantly infoi'med from all quarters regarding the manner in which the taxes affect 
each of the interests of the country, and a variety of suggestions would be offered by 
practical men, some of which, at least, would be found worthy of adoption. An 
essential change would also take place in the feeling with which retrenchments are 
regarded. The main reason why Indian retrenchment has hitherto been so un¬ 
popular is, because people feel no security that what is taken from the stipendiaries 
of the state Will in any respect diminish the burdens of society. The prevalent 
idea among all classes is, that whatever is gained by retrenchment goes to increase 
the English tribute, or at the best is applied to the reduction of the debt, and 
that the last thing thought of is the limitation of taxation or its positive diminu¬ 
tion. Under these circumstances, retrenchment is a hopeless, heartless process. 

It is only adding so much to swell a channel which is perpetually draining off 
the resources of the country into a boundless ocean, whence they are never destined 
to return, instead of economising them, with a view to prevent any diminution of 
those salutary streams which spread over the surface of the country, fertilise, and 
cause new riches to appear wlierever they reach. It appears to be even an act of 
merit to retain in the country funds which, but for the public officers intercept¬ 
ing them in the shape of salaries, would, it is believed, be sent out of the country 
without any return. But when, by the publication of the accounts, the Indian 
public are obliged to yield to the conviction that every saving will go to 
diminish the burdens of the people, or at least will help to enable the Govern¬ 
ment to place a limit to further taxation, whereby security will be given to 
every kind of property, and an impulse to every kind of production, retrench¬ 
ment will be regarded in a very difterent light. Saving in the expenses of 
Government wilTthen become as popular as it is now unpopular, and Government 
will be relieved from the trouble of looking out for reductions which will be 
pressed upon it from every quarter. In this manner Government will by degrees 
derive a strength greater than that of the army, the strength of an attached and 
confiding people. The army must by no means be overlooked. On the contrary, 
it ought to be maintained in a high state of efficiency, and every regard should be 
paid to its just claims; but the army alone will not keep India. Welnust govern 
•only for the benefit of the people, and make them sensible that we do so, if we 
wish to keep India. Education is also as. necessary to enable the natives to 
understand our financial system, as to enable them to appreciate every oth^ 
benefit which they derive from our Government. They ought to be taught thfe 
difference between the Indian system of taxation which had always been pursued 
before, and the English system which will now be adopted. They should be 
shown that under the scheme which makes the capability of paying the baris of 
taxation, no kind of property can be secure beyond the limited period of the 
assessment. No accumulation of productive capital can take’ place when the 
resources of the country are perpetually drained from it as fast as they appeaiy 
instead of being allowed to accumulate in reservoirs, whence they may be drawn 
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,irC F Trevdvan bv inntiinerable clmiinels to fertilise and replenish the earth. On the other hand, 

„rC. informed that the English system of taxation is m strict accord- 

^iili the true object and meaning of Government, calling upon the^ people, 

7 July 1853. as it does, to make only that exact degree of sacrifice which is necessary for their 
benefit - that they may make themselves acquainted with the extent of the 
unavoidable expenses of Government by means of the published accounts 
explanations which are appended to them, and, that whatever may be produced 
beyond this, will accrue to the producers, and not to the Goi ernment. In this, 
as in everything else, it is education which most reconcile the natives to our 
Government. The greatest benefits may be lost upon them, if they are not 
taught to understand and use them. It is education which must give their ideas 
an English direction, and teach them to look to better their condition by the 
improvement, and not by the destructimi of our Government and institutions. 

It Lay be said, probably, that all which I have stated has reference merely to 
the regulation of the firianees, and that the real point is the existence of a sur¬ 
plus ; the improvement of India depending upon the existence of a surplus 
revenue more than upon any other single circumstance. 1 conceive that if the 
finances of India are properly administered, there will certainly be a consider¬ 
able surplus at an eLiy period, and the grounds of my opinion are these: 
First of aL, I rely upon the searching and eftective aniihal revision which will 
be given to the iliole of the expenditure, which is an entirely new element m 
Indmn finance, the result of which has yet to be t™d. I am confident, frorn the 
tenor of the whole of my Indian experience, that the effect 

able Secondly, I rely upon that financial process which has been attended m ith 
such admirable^ effects in this country, namely, relieving the spnnp of industry, 
Ld adjusting taxation so as to interfere as little as possible with the application 
and thi prodhctiveness of capital. So far as that system has been^attempted m 
India, it has been attended with equally satisfactory effects. Not many years 
since the whole of British India was intersected by sutovdinate custom-houses, 
like squares in a chess-board, kept by ill paid officers, and the general trade had 
to run the gauntlet of all those lines of custom-houses, paying heavily in the 
shape of exactions at all of them. This system has been entirely svvept away, 
andLo has the system of town duties, which seated away the general trade from 
the towns, besides subjecting the inhabitants to great annoyance. Instead of an 
omnipresent custom-house, we now have no custom-house except on the 
inland frontiers, and instead of a long list of articles, amounting to about 150 
liable to duty, the articles liable to duty on the inland frontier have been Inmted 
to salt sugar, and cotton. The effect has been, that the exports and imports of 
the valley of the Ganges have doubled within the last 20 years. I dot no 
mean that it is entirely owing to that cause, but I conemve th-at it is 
mainly owing to the trade of the country having been relieved from the 
incubiL whi 4 the former system imposed. In Bengal the salt duties have 
been lowered. The salt revenue has recovered, and exceeded its foimei 
amount. In Bombay, where not only the transit and town duties, but the 
very objectionable and'vexatious duty called moturpha, have been abolished, 
the export and import and excise duties have shown great elasticity ; therefore, 
one main means which I rely on for increasing the^ revenue, is to carry out this- 
beneficial system, and to relieve the industry and trade of India from inju¬ 
rious exactions. I wdll only mention two instances at present. One is the 
moturpha, which slill prevails in the Madras Presidency, after having been 

abolished in all the other Presidencies, and which is a inost objectionable tax, 

an income tax without any fixed rate, levied at the discretion of the subordma e 
officers collecting it, who probably levy, in the shape of exactions, as much more 
as they receive on account of the Government. The other instance I will mention 
is the abstraction from the ryotwar system, as left by Sir Thomas Munro, of tire 
very objectionable principle which has since been imported into it, ot 
a tax upon the improvement of land. That tax on improvement m the Madras 
Presidency operates far more effeetively in discouraging the application o 
capital to land than the old tithe system did in England. Nothing which has 
been said of the evil effects of the insecurity of our land tenures m Ausfralia 
is to be compared with the injurious influence of this noxious principle m 
India. The onlf thing with which it can be compared is the state ot tUe land 
revenue previously to the adoption of the present excellent land revenue system 
in the Upper Provinces, which state I have described in the same paper on the 
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British Indian System of Taxation to which I have before referred. When the ShC* | 

moturpha has been abolished, and tlie ryotwar system has been purged from ' 

this objectionable foreign principle, the collection of the land revenue will be ' j3.„- ■ 

very much facilitated. I regard that as a point which has not been nearly suffi- ^ ^ * • 

ciently attended to. I was in hopes that I should have had the means of sub ' 

mitting to the Committee a comparative statement of the expense of collecting 
the land revenue in Bengal, where the land revenue has been fixed for a long 
series of years past ; in the Western Provinces of India, where it has been fixed : 

for the last 12 or 15 years; and in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
where it still has to be fixed. But it appears that the expense of collecting the i 

land revenue is not separated, but is mixed up with the expense of collecting the 
stamp duties and the sayer and abkarry revenues. It is stated in the paper on 
British Indian Taxation, written in 1833 , that at that time the expense of col¬ 
lecting’ the land revenue in Bengal was very much less than the expense of 
collecting the land i^venuein the Upper Provinces, according to the system which 
still prevails at Madras and Bombay ; and there can be no doubt whatever, that 
if the land revenue were fixed in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, not only 
would it lead to a great increase of cultivatioit, and be attended with a great 
increase of revenue, but the expense of collecting that increased revenue would 
be much less than that of collecting the present smaller amount of revenue. 

Although coming under the general head of collection, the two things are 
entirely distinct. One is the ipere mechanical collection of a fixed sum due by 
certain individuals, which is done in this country by a subordinate class of 
officers, and which might be done in India, when the revenue is fixed, by a class 
not much more highly paid; but the other function of the collector, namely, 
that annual assessment, that annual collectorial legislation, by which he fixes 
from the recesses of his own breast what each individual shall pay, and 
which determines to that individual whether he shall he in easy circumstances 
during the year, or whether he shall be utterly ruffed,—and all the subordinate 
establishments for mapping, and measuring, and reporting upon crops and j 

soils, and all the details of a revenue assessment; all tliat is a very expensive I 

machinery, and I am confident that if the land revenue were fixed in the ■ 

Madras and Bombay Presidencies, and the establishments were thoroughly 
revised, on the principle of reducing them to the point really required for the 1 

collection of the revenue according to this improved system, a very great reduc¬ 
tion of the expenditure might take place. I believe also, that even in the Upper ^ 

Provinces and. Bengal this reduction has not been carried nearly so far as it i 

might have been. We entei ed upon a partial system of land revenue assessment | 

in Bengal some years ago for assessing the Muafee tenures which had been i 

resumed. A considerable establishment was then set up; and taking that and 
other circumstances into consideration, I believe that even in Bengal the establish*- 
ment for collecting the land revenue might be much diminished. This is a branch 
of our administration in which the employment of the natives might be greatly 
extended. ’Ihe Hindoos have a reraar'kable genius for revenue arrangements, 1 

They were always employed by the Mahomedans to manage their revenue. The 
great revenue settlement of India which preceded Mr. Robert Bird’s assessment, 
was made by R^"a lodur Mul, the minister of Ackbar, and tliose two assessments 
will stand out in all future Indian fiistory as two great epochs of Indian improve- ' 

ment. Formerly in the Soubsjh of Bengal, and to this day in Hydrabad, in 
Lucknow, and in all the native states, the Hindoo.s have been employed in 
managing the revenue, and they have a remarkable aptitude for it, as the 
Maliomedans have for judicial employment; when they are trusted they are found 
to be quite faithful and honourable in their transactions with the Government. I 
have known seveial able and superior Hindoos in the situation of Tehsildars or 
native assistant collectors, who were worthy of being employed in the discharge 
01 much higher functions thfin those on which they were actually employed* 

1 principally, however, rely on the result of our general measures for the iraprove- 

nierit of India. I rely upon increased value being given to property, and 

increased facility to all transactioBS connected with land and commerce,* by the ; 

improvement of our judicial system, making justice more cheap, and speedy, and ' 

econonucal than it is- 1 rely upon beneficial public works being carried out. I 

re y upon a system of irrigation being carried out through the conslructicn of ^ 

^ore caiials, tanks, and. einbankments, which at once convert even an arid 

eseit within Hiy personaLexperience into a flourishing and productive district. ! 
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The elements of sun and water convert even a barren waste in that climate into 
a garden. Those works are of the most productive kind ; and It will be found, 
on reading the history of India, that those native princes who were most remai’k- 
able for their superiority in other respects, always paid great attention to 
improving the means of irrigation. I rely upon a greatly increased number of 
roads being made, by whicli the subdivision of labour will be carried out to the 
fullest practicable extent, so that every part of the country may be employed in 
growing that pgr^icular kind of produce, or manufacturing those particular 
articles, for which it has peculiar advantages, and exchanging them with its- 
neighbours, and by means of which the manufactures of England, and other 
articles of import, will be distributed in increased quantities to every part of the 
country, and an increased and increasing export of the commodities of India 
will be“ sent in exchange. Above all, I rely upon the progressive construction of 
railroads, by which every description of industry will be promoted, and the whole 
machinery of society will be stimulated. It is possible to estimate the effect of 
a single improvement, but it is beyond our power to estimate the effect of that 
which will give increased intensity to every other improvement whatever, both 
physical and moral. I rely upon the progressive education of the natives, by 
which they will be fitted to co-operate with us in every purpose of improvement, 
both administrative and social, and by which their attachment to our Government 
will be increased. I rely upon the field of employment for the natives being opened 
to them in proportion as they qualify themselves for superior employment; 
and I rely also upon the effect of all these measures of improvement in enabling 
us gradually and safely to reduce our army. The great expenditure of India has 
always been the military expenditure. 1 do not of course presume to give an 
opinion as to the amount of military force which is necessary at any particular time 
to meet the exigencies of a particular state of circumstances, but those circum¬ 
stances for which a military force has to be maintained are, to a considerable 
extent, in our power; and there are some general considerations affecting this sub¬ 
ject, which are of importance. After the Nepaul, the Mahratta, and the Pindaree 
wars, by which our supremacy in India was established, there was a period of 
peace and financial prosperity. That was during the latter part of I/ord Hastings’ 
administration and the commencement of Lord Amherst’s administration; the 
consequence of which was even an inconvenient accumulation of balances in 
our Treasury. Then came the first Burmese war, which exhausted our balances 
and threw us into deficit. Then Lord William Bentinck went out as Governor- 
general of India, and by his courageous and effective economy, he again restored 
prosperity to the finances of India; and during the latter part of bis and 
the early^part of Lord Auckland’s administration we had an increasing sur¬ 
plus. Then came that most unhappy Affghan war, which threyv us again into 
deficit for a series of yeara, and retarded the progress of improvement in India 
to an unknown extent. 1 mention these circumstances to show that whatever 
we may do in carrying out financial economy in other departments, the vital 
point is the military expenditure, and that should always be the final object of 
all our efforts. Another important consideration bearing upon this part of the 
subject is, that till quite of late years, we not only had to maintain the peace of 
the whole of India, including all the native states, but we had to counterbalance 
very considerable and eftective armies, maintained by some of those native states. 
One of them was at Gwalior. The main business of the Agra and Cawnpore 
force was to keep the Gwalior army, which was full of combustible materials, 
in check. Another still more formidable army was the Sikh army, which at 
last broke its bounds, and made a violent irruption into our territory. The 
main object of the Meerut and Kurnaol force was to keep in check the Sikh 
army. Now those twm armies no longer exist. The Gwalior territories and 
the Punjaub have been disarmed; no organised elements of resistance what¬ 
ever exist in those countries, nor, with very limited exceptions, in any other part 
of India. Speaking generally, we are now the sole military power in India; 
and if we refrain from offending the religious prejudices of our subjects, and 
govern them even tolerably well, we have no insurrections to fear. The people of 
India are a very docile and easily governed people, and if they once become 
thoroughly persuaded that we have their interest entirely at heart, and that it 
is our desire to govern India for the benefit of India, and with the co-operation 
of the natives of India, such a change wdll take place in the state of native feeling 
that it will become practicable very much to reduce our military force. Another 

subordinate 
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subordinate consideration is, that railwa 3 ’s will act in a very effective manner' 
in increasing tlie power of the inilitaT' v force, by making any force which may be 
maintained, more available for general service. I conclude by again guarding 
myself against giving what is commonly called a military opinion. I by no 
means profess to say Avhat military force is necessary under any particular state of 
circumstances. All I propose is, that Ave should so act in the administration of 
the government of India, that a greatly diminished military force may' be neces¬ 
sary. As a familiar instance, I will mention, that I am quite sure that if we 
abolished the Moturpha and removed from the Munro RyotAvar system the 
noxious tax upon improvements which has been introduced into it of late years, 
it would give us more strength than a dozen regiments. The only re¬ 
maining point is, that having to be examined upon the finance of India, 
I have eonsidered it my duty to go into the two latest accounts of the Indian 
and Horae revenue and expenditure which have been laid before Parliament 
in obedience to the Act the 3d and 4th William the Fourth, chapter 85, section 
116, with the ablest oflScial assistance I have been able to obtain, and the result 
is shown in a paper which, with the permission of the Committee, 1 will read. 
“ The accounts presented to Parliament under the provisions of the Act 3d and 
4 th William the Fourth, chapter 85, section 116, are, first, a return containing 
a series of 12 accounts respecting the annual revenues and charges, and the 
cash transactions and debts of the several Presidencies; and, secondly, a return 
containing the accounts of the Home Treasury, and other statements relating 
to salaries and pensions. The accounts of the annual revenues and charges of 
the several Presidencies are neither accounts of gross nor of net receipts and 
payments. From the receipt side of the account, the charges of collecting the 
revenues, and the allowances and assignments payable under treaties, are abated ; 
while from the payments are deducted the receipts for unclaimed deposits, com¬ 
pensations, indemnities, and contributions for military protection. Thus, at 
page 4, the revenues and receipts for Bengal in 1848-49, amounting to 
10,11,54,209* rupees, are reduced to a net sum of 7,89,15,236 rupees ; and the 
charges, amounting to 12,44,84,333t rupees, are reduced to a net total of 
10,22,45,359 rupees.” In fact, the objectionable practice w’hich 1 described in 
the early part of my evidence!, the taking of short credits, that is, deducting- 
certain receipts from the expenditure, and only accounting for the difference, 
still prevails in the Indian accounts; and they even go beyond that, for they 
adopt tlie same practice on the other side of the account, and take short debits 
also ; that is, from the receipt side of the account they make deductions of 
expenditure, thereby reducing the receipts below their real amount. “These 
deductions in the accounts of the several Presidencies for ,the year 1848-49, 
amount to 5,95,38,799 rupees. This mode of stating the accounts is calcu¬ 
lated to mislead those Avho may consult them in Parliament. In the general 
abstract view of the accounts, at page 21 of the Return, the revenues and 
receipts of the several Presidencies in 1848-49, are stated at 18,227,350/. 
sterling net, and the charges at 19,700,465/. net. From both these totals a sum 
amounting to nearly 6,000,000/. sterlirfg has been deducted. This account. No. 
10 , at page 21, is the general statement of the Indian and Home revenues and 
charges, Avbich professes to give flie most comprehensive view of Indiaii 
finance; yet a sum nearly equal to one-fourth of the Avhoie revenue is thus 
excluded from it. In the accounts of the Presidencies, the sums deducted are 
stated on the face of the accounts ; but this practice has not been adopted in all 
cases. In the statement No. 9, page 20, containing the charges defrayed in Eng¬ 
land, the following item occurs : ‘ Charges general, being for the several home 
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establishments, and for civil, military, and maritime pensions, recruiting charges, 
and miscellaneous, deducting charges of establishments put upon outward in¬ 
voices, and interest realised on investment of cash balances for the year 1848-*'9, 
617,720/.* In this case the amount of the deduction is not stated; therefore 
the actual expenditure for the services described cannot be ascertained from the 
account. Moreover, it does not appear that the receipts suppressed bear any 
analogy to the items of expenditure from which they have been deducted.” The 
interest realised,on investment of cash balances,” for instance, has no neces¬ 
sary connexion with home establishments. “ This practice of introducing net 
sums into these accounts, instead of recording the whole facts, is carried still 
further. 'I’he Act 3 d and 4th William the Fourth, chapter 85, requires that a 
statement shall be laid before Parliament, showing the effects and credits of the 
East India Company at each Presidencyor settlement, and in England or elsewhere. 
Such a statement appears in the Home Accounts, No. 3, page 0 . The seventh 
item is thus stated : ‘ Due to the Government, 26,227/.’ This item is the differ¬ 
ence between two very large claims which have no connexion with each other. The 
claim on the Company for advances made by the Secretary at War and Paymaster- 
general for recruiting, pay, clothing, and other charges for Queen’s troops in the 
service of the Company, and for pensions, supplies of stores, &,e. paid on their 
account, is for a continuous service, which has no reference to the China expedition; 
and the acknowledged liability of the Company forthose advances, which is at pre¬ 
sent probably not less than 800,000/., should have appeared among their debts, 
while any credit which they may lay claim to on account of advances for the 
China expedition, not yet sanctioned or voted by Parliament, should have ap^ 
peared among their assets.” In other words, those two large items of the claim 
upon the Queen’s Government for the balance alleged by the Company to be 
due to them for the expenses of the China expedition, and the claim of the 
Queen’s Gpvernment upon the Company for the large arrears due for the ordi¬ 
nary annual advances made at home for recruiting, pay, clothing and: other 
charges of the Queen’s troops in the service of the Company, are totally 
excluded from the account, and the only item which appears is the difference 
alleged to exist between the two,, to the amount of 26,000/. “ It appears to be 

woi’thy of consideration whether the general abstract account, No. 10 , at page 21 
of the Territorial Accounts, might not be prepared in stricter conformity with the 
provisions of the 116th section of the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, chapter 85. That clause 
requires that an ‘account of all the Company’s annual receipts and disburse^ 
ments at home and abroad, distinguishing the same under the respective heads 
thereof,’ shall be prepared. In addition to the accomit No. 10 being one of 
net sums, the respective heads of revenue and expenditure are not stated ; .so 
that among all these accounts there is no one statement which gives the‘ com¬ 
plete and accurate view’ of the whole revenue and expenditure of the Company 
at home and abroad contemplated by the Act. There is another point which 
calls for remark in these accounts ; the classification of the expenditure ap¬ 
pears open to improvement. In the first place, some of the heads appeal' 
too general to aftbrd clear information as to the nature of the expenditure.” 
The items I refer to are in pages 5 and 17 of the account: “ Charges of civil 
and political establishments, including contingent charges in Bengal, 92,94,765 
rupees.” “Charges in the territory ceded by the Burmese, 11,81,875 rupees.” 
“ Buildings, roads,and other public works, exclusive of repairs, 5,35,688 ropee.s.” 
“ Charges of the Province of Scinde; civil, military, revenue, judicial and 
police charges, including allowances to ex-Ameers and others, and charges 
on account of construction of buildings and other public works in Scinde, 
48,30,504 rupees and “ Charges of the Sattara' State; civil, judicial and 
revenue charges, including political stipends and allowances, payable outof the- 
revenues, 28,09,348 rupees.” “In other cases, the information is too much 
scattered; for instance, the. military expenditure, besides appearing in the 
accounts of each Presidency, is scattered over various items of the home accounts, 
and the total charge for that sei’vice is nowhere shown. The cash balances in 
the several treasuries iu India, on the 1 st of May 1852, are stated a't 13,84,06,003 
rupees, and in the home treasury, at the same date, at 2,365,848/. 18s. sterling ; 
together, about fifteen .’millions sterling,” exclusive of upwards of one million 
sterling invested io Government stock. With a gross revenue which at the 
outside is thirty millions a year, the Company have cash balances of fifteen 
millions; while with a revenue of upwards of fifty millions a year, the cash' 
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'balances of the Queen’s Governtuent amount only to seven millions. Now the 
necessity for having a large cash balance is much greater in this country than 
it is in India, because the debt is much greater. The annual interest of the 
debt iifi England amounts to between twenty-six and twenty-seven millions 
sterling, which has to be paid at two annual periods, whereas the interest of the 
Indian debt, both at home and abroad, is only 3,000,000/.; and the great bulk 
of the expenditure of the Company flows out at regular intervals, principally 
monthly. I desire to guard myself, in all 1 have said as to the accounts of the 
Company, against being supposed to impute all these imperfections to neglect. 
The subject of public accounts is one which is only partially studied and under¬ 
stood, and, even in this country, we have made our principal reforms in the 
public accounts of late years; so that it could hardly be expected that the 
accounts of the Company should come up to the improved and advanced 
point to which our English accounts have been brought under the constant 
supervision of Parliament, and the. continual I'emarks and investigations of 
an intelligent community like that of Great Britain. If it should be deter¬ 
mined to adopt the system of Indian finance which I have recommended, so 
that the annual account of the actual expenditure in India should he divided 
under votes and subordinate heads, with the addition of the annual expenditure 
for the corresponding period at home, for stores and pensions and home estab¬ 
lishments, and interest of home debt, and the actual revenue of the same year, 
it will give a comprehensive and perfectly clear and intelligible balance sheet, 
which may he read either in summai’y or in detail, and will entirely supersede 
the necessity of the present scheme of accounts. By" way of explanation, I wish 
only to add, that in proposing that the revenue of Madras and Bombay should 
be fixed, I do nof mean that it should be fixed in perpetuity, but merely that 
it should be fixed for a sufficient period to establish the security of property, and 
to promote general confidence. 

[The foiloioinff is the Paper, printed consecutively, read by the Witness in the 
course of his evidence.] 

East India Accounts. 

The accounts presented to Parliament under the provisions of the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, 
c. 86, s. 116, are : 1st. A Return containing a series of Twelve Accounts respecting the Annual 
Revenues and Charges, and the Cash Transactions and Debts of the several Presidencies; and, 
2 d. A Return containing the Accounts of the Home Treasury, and other Statements relating 
to Salaries and Pensions. 

The accounts of the annual revenues and charges of the several Presidencies are neither 
accounts of gross, nor of tiet receipts and payments. From the receipt side of the account 
the charges of collecting the revenues, and the allowances and assignments payable under 
treaties, are abated; while from the payments are deducted the receipts lor unclaimed 
deposits, compensations, indemnities, and contributions for military protection. Thus, at 
page 4, the revenue and receipts for Bengal in 1848-1), amounting 10 10,11,54,209 rupees,* 
are reduced to a net sum of 7,89,15,236 rupees; and the charges, amounting to 12,44,84,383 
rupees,t ^re reduced to a net total of 10,22^45,359 rupees. 

These deductions in the accounts of the several Presidencies for the year 1848—9, 
amount to 5,96,38,799 rupees. 

This mode of stating the accounts is calculated to mislead those who may consult them 
in Parliament. In the General Abstract View of the Accounts, at page 21 of the Return, 
the revenues and receipts of the several Presidencies, in 1848-9 are stated at 18,227,350/. 
sterling net, and the charges at 19,700,465/. net. From both these totals a sura amounting 
to nearly six millions sterling has been deducted. This Account, No. 10, at page 21, is 
the General Statement of the Indian and Home Revenues and Charges, which professes to 
give the most comprehensive view of Indian finance, yet a sum nearly equal to one-fourth 
of the whole revenue is excluded from it. 

In the accounts of the Presidencies, the sums deducted are stated on the face of the 
accounts; but this practice has not been adopted in all cases. In the Statement No. 9, 
page 20, containing ihe charges defrayed in England, the following item occurs: 

“ Charges, general, being for the several home esiablishments, and for civil, inilitaiy, and 
maritime pensions, recruiting charges, and miscellaneous, deducting charges of estcdiUsh- 
ments put upon outward invoices, and interest realized on investment of cash balances, for 
the year 1848-9, 617,720/.” 

In this case the amount of the deduction is not stated ; therefore the actual expenditure 
for ihe services described cannot be ascertained from the account. Moreover, it does not 
appear that the receipts suppressed bear any analogy to the items of expenditure from 
which they have been deducted. 

This practice ofintroducin g net sums into these accounts, instead of recording the whole 
facts, is carried still further. The Act 3 & 4 Will 4, c. 85, requires that a statement shall 
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be laid before Parliament, showing the effects and credits of the East India Company at 
each Presidency or settlement, and in England or elsewhere. Such a statement appears 
in the Home Accounts, No. 8, page 6. The seventh item thus stated: 

Due to the Government - - 

This item is the difference between two very l^rge claims which have no connexion with 
each other. The claim on the Company for advances made by the S^cretary-at-War and 
Paymaster-general for recruiting, pay, clothing, and other charges for Queentroops in 
the service of the Company, and for pensions, supplies of stored, &c. paid on their account, 
is for a continuous service, which has no reference to the China expedition, and the 
acknowledged liability of the Company for those advances^ which is at present .probably 
not less than 800,000 /., should have appeared among their debts, while any credit which 
they may lay claiiffto on account of advances for the China expedition, not yet sanc¬ 
tioned or voted by" Parliament, sliould have appeared among their assets. 

It appears to be worthy of consideration whether the General Abstract Accdurit,’No. 10, 
at page 21 of the Territorial Accounts, might not be prepared in stricter dontbrmity with 
the provisions of the 116th section of the Act 3 4 Will* 4, c. 85. That clause requires 

that an Account of all the Company’s Annual Receipts and Disbursements at Horne and 
Abroad, distinguishing the same under the respective heads thereof,” shall be prepared. 
In addition to tbe Account No. 10 being one oi net sums, the lespeciive heads of Revenue 
and Expenditure are not stated; so that among all these accounts there is no orte state¬ 
ment which gives the complete and accurate view” of the whole revenue and dxpdhditiire 
of the Company at home and abroad contemplated by the Act. 

There is another point which calls for remark in these accounts : the classification of the 
expenditure appears open to improvement. In the first place, some of the heads appear 
too general* to afford clear information as to the nature of the expenditure; in pther cases 
the information is too much scaitered; for instance^ the military expenditure, besides 
appearing in the accounts of each Presidency, is scattered over various items of the Home 
Accbimtii, and the total charge for that service is nowhere shown. 

The cash balances in the several treasuries in India on the 1st May 1852, are stated at 
13,84,06,003 rupees, and in the Home Treasury, at the same date, at 2,365,848 /. 18 5 * 
sterling; together, about 15 millions sterling. 
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8067 . Chairman^ WHAT situation do you hold at the India House ?—am 
Examiner of India Correspondence. 

8068 . That makes you conversant with the state of the public works in India? 
•—Yes; almost all the correspondence concerning them passes through my office. 

8069 . The Committee have determined to inquire into works and loca^l im¬ 
provements executed, in progress, and now under consideration, in India. , It 
will be desirable to know what progress has been made with respect to great 
works since the year 1834 ?—1 should begin by observing that much more 
attention has been paid to public works during the latter part of that period 
than in the earlier portion. 

8070 . Will you state first, with regard to Bengal, what has been done ?—The 
principal works in Bengal are these: there are canals pf two kinds, for navi- 
gatioh and for irrigation, sometimes both objects being combined; the first 
class includes the Calcutta canals, which are between six and seven miles in 
length, which form an easy navigable communication round the greater part of 
Calcutta. They were commenced in 1830-31, and completed in 1836-37 ; they 

. cost 
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<cost 164,500 /.; the annual charge for maintenance averages 3,100 /., and the 
tolls 6,600/. By a letter just received, it is proposed to make a new commu¬ 
nication between the Calcutta canals and the Sunderbunds. Several canals of 
magnitude have been under consideration, and either postponed in contem¬ 
plation of a better plan, or of the probability of their supersession by railways. 
The Rajmahl Canal is an example. It was proposed to make the canal from 
Calcutta to Rajmahl, which is 200 miles. That plan, after being modified 
and considered and re-considered, the Court of Directors rejected on account 
of the expense and the difficulty of the work, and also in anticipation that 
railways would supersede canals, and that it would be better to wait to see if 
the locomotive principle, as it is called, would not take their place. It was in a 
despatch dated December 1844, where the first mention of Indian railways was 
made either by the Court or by the Government. The principal works of irriga¬ 
tion have been in the North-western Provinces. The Western Jumna Canals were 
commenced in 1 8 17- Up to the 1 st of May 1847, the expenditure on the original 
works Ulorie amounted to 12,04,749 rupees, whilst the annual expenditure on 
establishment was about 70,000 rupees, and on current repairs upwards of 
SOjOOO rupees, the annual direct income being about 3,00,000 rupees. The 
Eastern Jumna Canal was commenced in 1822. Up to ]\Iay 1 st, 1847, the 
expenditure on the original works had amountedto 8,14>492 rupees? the annual 
expenditure on establishment was 34,000 rupees, and on current repairs about 
35,000 rupees, the annual direct income being about 1 , 20,000 rupees. In the 
Dehra Dhdon, in Rohilcund, and on the Nujjufgurh Jheel, near Delhi, wmrks 
for draining and irrigation have long been maintained by the Government ; 
many of those are old works. The Doab Canal is for the double purpose of 
irrigation and navigation. It has been for some time available for the first, but 
is yet only partially so for the second of these purposes. The most com¬ 
pendious notice of this canal is in the report of the Madras Commissioners, 
where they give an account of what it has cost, rather with a view of showing the 
superior value of such works in Madras; still it is very compendious and very 
correct. The Ganges Canal is a work of great extent and importance; it was 
sanctioned in 1847 at an estimate of 1,000,000 /. An additional half-million 
was subsequently added to the estimate, more on account of changes in the 
design than of errors of original calculation. Its principal purpose, and at 
■first, sole purpose, was irrigation; navigation has been subsequently included. 
Lord EUenborough’s desire was to make it available for navigation, if possible; 
but it was Said that the inclination which was required was greater than was 
consistent with holding up a head of water for navigation. 

8071 . Sir T, //. Maddock.'] Was that objection overruled by the present 
Government of India ?—Lord Ellenborough overruled it to a certain extent. 
Its course is from Kunkul, near Hurdwar, along a high table land of the 
North-western Provinces to Cawnpore, 540 miles, with branches of 270 miles; 
in all, 810 miles. It will fertilise a ■vast extent of country. The cost, returns, 
advantages, objections, and changes of plan are briefly summed up and con¬ 
sidered in the Court’s despatches of 7 th July 1847 and 2 d June 1852. 

8072 . To prevent misapprehension, will you state what you understand to 
be the meaning of high table land, looking to the levels of the country?— 
Yes ? I conceive that Wgh table land is land on which, if water rose, it would 
^livide and go both ways. 

8073 . Without meaning to express that it has any very great elevation ?— 
1 do not mean that it has a great elevation; I mean level land that would 
cause the parting of the waters. The works of irrigation planned and 
executed by Colonel Dixon and his predecessor, Colonel Hall, in Ajmere, as 
detailed in his admirable report on Mhairwana, present in their result one of 
the most striking examples which can possibly be found of the fertilising of an 
impoverished country, and the reclaiming of a predatory people to peaceful 
agricultural pursuits. The Court of Directors considered these measures 
so valuable, that they desired that an historical report of them should be 
prepared by Major Dixon, and that it should be printed and circulated 
among aU public officers who might have the opportunity of rendering 
similar services in other quarters. This has been done. The publication 
is most interesting in its details, and most valuable as an instance of intel¬ 
ligent administration systematically directed to beneficial purposes. I will 
now speak of the Punjaub. On the acquisition of the Punjaub, the British 
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T. i, iWci, Esq. Goviernment turned its immediate atte»tion to the 

——-—- of works of irrigation and public roads there. TheGoYeFnor-GeneM^^r^^^ 

11 July 1853 . sanction to an annual ejcpenditure of 50,000 Z, for these aijd similar purposes. 

This sanction was, gladly given by the Court, and a further sanction was given 
to an expenditure of 500,000/. for works of irrigation and nav^ation in. tJ^ 
Baree Doab. In the Presidency of Madras some great works of irrigation 
have been sanctioned. Of these the most remarkable are the Gpdavery annicut, 
and the proposed Kistna annicut. The project of constructing an annicut 
across the Godavery river was, on several occasions, under the consicleration 
of the Madras Government ; but the engineering difficulties which attended it 
were so great as to make them hesitate in giving it their sanction. The 
plan now adopted was prepared by Colonel Cotton in 1844, and i'eceived 
the Court’s sanction in 1846, and the ivork was commenced in 1847. The 
wprk is carried partly over islands, in an oblique line of great length, two 
miles of water besides Islands, which breaks the force of the fall. Its 
success justified the determination to construct a similar work cm the Ivistiia, a 
river of great depth and velocity, and presenting greater engineering diffieidties. 
When the plans of the proposed Kistna annicut reached home, they were taken 
into immediate consideration. They embraced some principles not common in 
the construction of weirs. The annicut was to be built, not as usual, in an 
oblique line, but at right angles with the strearn, not in the broadest and shah 
lowest, but in the narrowest and deepest part of the channel, and consequently’^ 
not in the gentlest, but in the roost powerful flow of the river. On the other 
hand, the position selected oftered paramount advantages over every other thiit 
could he selected. Several eminent engineers, including experienced Indian 
officers, were consulted on the part of the Court. On the result of the opinions 
thus collected, the required sanction was given, and no time was lost by this 
necessaryinquiry, because the Government, intending tp transfer the Godavery 
engineers' and workmen to the Kistna, only required the sanction in time to 
prevent the breaking up of the establishment. The sanction was given on the 
8th January 1851, hut the works have been only recently begun, from the want 
of engineer officers; they are now in progress, officers having been withdrawn 
from the Godavery w'orks for the purpose. The Godavery annicut, and the 
works cpnnected with it, have cost, up to the present time, about 130,000 Z.: 
it is anticipated that U 0,000 1. more will he required, making 240,000 L for the 
whole system of works, including a most important line of navigation, and 
15,000 of expenditure on roads. The receipt from increased revenue has 
exceeded the expenditure. 

8074 . Do you mean that the annual receipt has exceeded the whole of the 
expenditure f—What the Madras Commissioners state is this; “ In 1847 the 
work at the annicut commenced, and the i-evenue instantaneously felt the 
benefit of it. In that first year the collections were larger than in any one of 
the preceding 11 years, and each of the succeeding six years has shown an 
advance above the preceding one, with the exception of the single season 1849- 
50, in which there was a destructive fl.ood in the Godavery, aud even in that 
year the collections exceeded those of any one of the 11 years before the 
annicut was begun. - Nor is this all; in the very first year of the works, aud 
in every subsequent year, the increase of revenue above the previous avei*age 
exceeded the sum expended on the works, so that the net revenue, after deductr 
ing the amount of that expenditure, has been actually greater in every year, 
even while the works have been in progress, than the average pf the antecedent 
11 years; and up to the close of the revenue year 1850-51, with which the 
statement closes, the aggregate amount of such net gain was no less than 
6,89,391 rupees. The total expenditure on the works had been 12,65,361 
rupees, and the total increase of revenue above the previous average was 
19,54,802 rupees, leaving a net surplus gain, as already said, of 6,89,391 
rupees.” 

8075 . Are the works now completed ?—No, they are not completed; there is 
still some expenditure going on. The Government intended to complete the 
Godavery annicut before they began the Kistna, but they have recently sent off 
some portion of the engineer officers from the Godavery to begin upon the 
Kistna. 

8076 . Is the main and heavy portion of the expenditure com[)leted ?—Yes. 
The cost of the Kistna annicut is estimated at, 155,000 Z. The actual cost will 
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materkUf ^ceed thatswrtant, I have no doubt; it is the most difficult engineer¬ 
ing work I Intve ever seed laid down upon puper, it being deep and rapid trater, 
and the works bfeing at right angles to the river. Many engineer officers, 
both in & were consulted before it was determined to 

saSMion it. If successf^^^ it will yield an abundant return of 

revenue. The Coleroon annicuts are works of importance, though of less 
mtagnitude, which have materially benefited Tanjore and Triehinopoly, though 
the Trichinopoly branch, connected with the upper annicut, does not appear to 
have been attended with increase of revenue; low prices, arising from other 
causes, appear to have counterbalanced its advantages ; but the works, in the 
aggreghtei have been profitable, as well as beneficial. Irrigation from tanks is a 
point of great importance; these are of two kinds; reservoirs of rain w'ater and 
reservoirs of river water, created by embankments across the valleys of small 
streams. Some of these are works of magnitude; one has an embankment 
45 feet high and four miles in length, waters 23 villages, and return.s 4,3007. 
per annum; another has an embankment 21 feet high, and nine miles long, 
waters 149 villages, and returns 11,400/. per annum. The present expenditure’ 
on irrigati()n works'is about I04 ;0007. per aftnu m. The Madras Commissioners 
recommend that it should be raised to 226,000 /. 

8077 . Mr: Mmm.'] In speaking of the GommissiOners, do you allude to those 
who have drfiwn up the report just presented to llie House P—Yes. 

8078 . Sir li. MaddockS\ Are any of those tanks moderri tanks, or are 
they all ancient tanks I cannot say positively with respect to those ! have 
mentioried, I believe some of them are old ; some new ones have been made, but 
I cannot clhs^ify them without referring to that specific point. 

8079 . liumeJ] Shall you be able to show how many of those tanks are 
new works, and how many are old works which have been repaired, and also 
how many of the old works still remain in ruins ?—I cannot state that from the 
materials now before me; I can do it at a future time. 

8080 . Mr. Elliot .1 You said that 104,000 V. was now expended at Madras; 
does that include the Kistna works P---I believe so. In Bombay the expenditure 
on tanks and wells has averaged 6,400 /. per annum; there are no great works; 
the nature of the country does not require nor admit of them. 

8081 . Sir T. H, Maddock.'] Have you any other information to communicate to 
the Committee regarding works of irrigation in the Bombay Presidency, particu¬ 
larly in the province of Gandeish r—I will put in an answer to that question. I will 
now give information to the Committee as to roads and bridges ; and first as to | 
those under the Government of India. The length of the great trunk road from i 
Galcutta to Delhi is about 900 miles ; it consists of seven divisions; the total f 
length of the road from Calcutta to Peshawur is about 1,420 miles ; this road | 
is the great thoroughfare by land between Calcutta and the North-western | 
frontier, and since its completion wheeled carriages have been introduced upon f 
it, by which the Government mails and trav.ellers are conveyed at a much more f 
expeditious rate than has ever before been attained in these provinces,- the I 
average speed, including stoppages, being often 10 miles an hour. 

8082 . Mr. Humel] Are the Committee to understand that the whole of the 
trunk road is completed ? — I think it is finished up to Delhi. 

8083 . Mr. Elliot.^ Does that road follow the same track that the old trunk 
road to Benares and Allahabad followed do not recollect the old line. This 
work is noticed in the Court’s despatch, of 30 January I860 : “ The statement 
submitted to Government with the Military Board’s letter, dated 21 August 
1&46, showed the expenditure to 30 April 1845, as 38,41,489 rupees; the ex¬ 
penditure in the three years succeeding was 10 , 50,108 rupees, making the total 
expenditure, to 30 April 1848, 48,91,597 rtipees. The estimate for the com¬ 
pletion of the works was given, in August 1846, as 43,68,818 rupees, which 
included 18 lacs for the Soane and Jumna Bridges. In December 1848 it is 
given as, for the road works, 33,02,50/ rupees; for the bridge over the Soane; 
6,000,000 rupees ; for the bridge over the Jumna, 10 , 00,000 rupees, making a 
total of 103,02,507 rupees. The estimate for the completion of the works; 
after deducting the intermediate expenditure, remains nearly the same in 1848, 
excluding the Soane and Jumna bridges, as it was in 1845 including them. It 
therefore appears that there is an increase on the estimate, for road works; of 18 
lacs, and a new estimate of 70 lacs for the two bridges in question, making a 
total addition to the estimate of 88 lacs. We observe, on your proceedings of 
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an earlier date, tliat the Governor-General, in anticipation of railways and in 
consideration of the great outlay in 1848 on the Ganges: Canal and on Aden, liad 
proposed that the construction of all great bridges on this road should be 
suspended, and that this proposal had been adopted, one exception being made 
in favour of the Burrakur bridge, inc onsideration of its forward state, and 
of the great accumulation of materials. The estimate for the maintenance of 
the road, after completion, was roughly given by^ the Militaiy Board {21 
August 1845) at>350 rupees per mile, or 3,50,000 rupees per annum for the 
entire distance from Hooghly to Delhi. We attach great importance to the 
completion of the great trunk road. We desire to see it completed with 
substantial bridges. Those over the Soane and Jumna should be for the present 
suspended, but you will carefully consider whether the prospect of a railway 
through the North-western Provinces is sufficiently near to justify the sus¬ 
pension of any other portion of this great work.’’ There are, on this road, a 
very great number of well constructed bridges, as will be seen in Lieutenant 
Beadle’s beautiful di’awings and plans of the second division of the road, which 
I have brought to show to the Committee. The construction of the twp 
great bridges has been postponed. The bridge over the Soane was to be three 
miles long. Its cost was variously estimated from 600,000/. to 1 , 000,000 /. 
Lord Dalhousie’s proposal, that the execution of this and the Jumna bridge 
should be suspended, was partly on account of the great cost, partly on account 
of the anticipated progress of the railway, which might render it desirable that 
the bridges to be there constructed should be suited for railway bridges. It 
has been said that if the river were three miles wide, the bridge should be five j 
but the bridge would not materially increase the height of the maximum 
inundationthere would be a greater velocity through the arches, but according 
to the, description of the flooded river, not a dangerous velocity. Since this 
despatch'of the Court was written, an engineer officer of eminence has stated 
that he had consulted with Messrs. Fox & Henderson, and they would 
undertake to build and complete an iron pile bridge over the Soane, for 
about 200,000 /. In addition to the expenditure from the General Treasury, 
special funds are assigned for local public works. The ferry funds yield about 
20,000 /. per annum in the Lower and, Northr western Provinces respectively; 
and in the North-west Provinces there is the one percent, road fund, a sum to 
that extent contributed by zemindars on the amount of their assessment; 
respecting which the Lieutenant Governor of Agra observes, “ Whenever the 
per ceutage is levied, voluntary engagements have been entered into with the 
zemindars to that effect, on the condition of their being exempted from the duty 
of making and repairing the roads themselves.” The annual amount of this 
fund is about 40,000 /. 

8084. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Are you aware to what extent that road is used 
for commercial purposes as well as for the purposes of Government I —I believe 
it is used for commercial purposes, and for every description of purpose to 
which a road is applicable. 

8085 . Mr. Hume.^ Is there any toll or charge upon that trunk road for 
those who use it for commercial purposes ?—1 think there is no toll; if there 
is a ferry, of course there will be a toll. In Madras, the Government, sopre 
years since, proposed, and the Court approved, the setting apart of 40,000 /. 
per annum for expenditure on trunk roads ; out of the amount thus assigned, 
some large bridges have been constructed, especially those over the Cauvery 
and Coleroon. The defects of plan and execution in the Madras district roads 
were noticed in the Court’s despatch of 30th January 1850 ; it is there said, 
“The roads in some instances, from want of previous survey and other causes, 
have not been well planned with respect to the line, so that a road on a new 
line becomes desirable and even necessary for permanent traffic ; they have 
been carried below the level of tanks when they might have been carried above 
it, and embankments have been broken and bridges carried away by inun¬ 
dations, which, on the higher line, would have been comparatively innocuous ; 
they have been constructed without due provision for their permanent mainte¬ 
nance, so that either the entire road has gone to decay, or one portion of it 
has become unserviceable, while another portion was in progress of construc¬ 
tion. In many parts of the Presidency it is impossible, from the want of local 
materials, to construct metalled roads, except at an altogether disproportionate 
cost.” Subsequently allusion is made to 4he great cost and difficulty of con¬ 
structing 
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structing a system of trunk and branch roads on a permanent and generally 
useful principle; The 'Madras Commissioners, in their Report just reeeivhd, 
enter fully on this question. They say, in their recapitulation^ “ We sketched 
a system of main lines of communication for the whole Presidency, to consist, 
1st, of line^ running inland from the coast; 2d, of lines running along both 
coasts ; and, 3d, of roads connectinglprineipal places in the interior. Of these 
three descriptions we computed that 7)700 miles would be required of what are 
called firat-clas.s roads^ besides the subsidiary lines, the mention of which we 
reserved for the following section. We concluded that part of the section with 
a discussion upon the degree of perfection which should be aimed at ill our 
roads ; contending against the opinion brought forward by the late superin¬ 
tendent of roads, and adopted by the Government, ‘ that really good roads 
are not wanted in this country.’ ” That was an opinion generally entertained in 
Madras not much more than 20 years ago. ‘-We argued against that opinion, 
and stated both facts and calculations to show it to be erroneous, and which we 
think fully bear out the conclusion at which we arrived, that, far from its being 
true that the common tracks,'slightly improved, will suffice for this country, a 
veiy moderate amount of traffic is sufficient to' pay for making a first-elass road 
and for keeping it in perfect repair, and that it is truly wise and economical to 
make and maintain such roads.” 

8086. W hat you ase now reading is an extract from a Report just presented 
to the House of Commons ?—Yes. 

8087. Are there any maps which came home with that Report to show the 
locidities to which it more immediately refers ?—-No ; nothing came but five 
copies of the printed Report. It is probable that some will come, but none 
have been received. The Gommissioriers divide the roads into three classes, 
“ The first composed of the main commercial and military lines of the country; 
the second of roads to connect towns and places of second-rate importance; 
and the thii'd, of the village or cross roads, to connect the villages with towns, 
or with roads of the superior classes.” They calculate “ that the first class 
ought to comprise 7,700 miles; the second 20,000 miles, and the third, 
150,000 miles. The two former,” they propose, “ to be constructed by the 
Government, the last by the people of the respective localities.” They esti¬ 
mate the completion of the first and second class at 7,750,000/. sterling, and' 
propose that 20 lacs of rupees a year should be steadily devoted to this pur¬ 
pose. They estimate the ultimate annual charge at 80 lacs of rupees, but are 
of opinion that tolls will repay a large portion of this outlay. This proposal 
will of course receive foil consideration^ but it will be evident from the state¬ 
ments of the Commissioners themselves that the Government cannot, unas¬ 
sisted, undertake this expenditure, and to raise, as proposed, a large portion of 
the money by loan could hot have been, till within a few years, effected at a 
moderate rate of interest. It will be observed that the Madras Gommissionei’s 
speak of the parsimony of the Government^ but their remarks must be 
taken to be in a great measure retrospective, for they admit that the British 
Government found no roads, and for a long time made none, thinking they 
could not be durable nor materially useful; but that of late years much 
has been done in these works where formerly the attempt to make them 
had been all but abandoned in despair. In one part of their Report they 
say when roads were first begun to be made in the Madras territory, the first 
rains turned them into ravines down which the water rushed in torrents, 
and the only use of those watery ravines was to mark out the best line of 
country to follow, and the people made their way by courses as nearly parallel 
to them as tlfoy could. With respect to roads in the Presidency of Bombay, 
the great road from Bombay to/^ra, on which 35,000/. had been expended, 
is noticed in the'Court’s despatchfof 30th January 1850 ; and sanction is given 
to ah annual expenditure of 2i870/. for its repair and maintenance. “ This 
road was laid foUt with great engineering skill, and the pass down the Vindhya 
range, by which the valley of the Nerbudda is gained, was an arduous and 
costly undertakings” Generallyj however, the management of roads under this 
Presidency, as noticed in the above-cited despatch, has been very unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and the report of the Bombay Commissioners is anxiously looked for, in 
the hope that a comprehensive system of trunk and branch roads and an effi¬ 
cient management of the department may be suggested. An important work 
was proposed and sanctioned in 18.50 and 1851, of a mole two miles in length, 
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froai Kurachee to Kumara Point, and of a road, aJsoi tw© iniles in length, from 

—- Rie camp to the mole. The correspondence on this subject is given in the Ap- 

11 J“ly J 853 . pendix to the Sessions Paper, No.622, of 1851. The estiinatedcost is 27,500 
In the important works of recent years must be included the great trigono^ 
metrical survey of India, and the land revenue survey of the North-western 
Provinces. From a report on the trigonometrical survey, I will read one pas.- 
sage, if the Committee will permit me: “ In reviewing the ‘whole progress of 

the trigonometricsd survey of India, from its commencementby Colonel Lambton, 
to the year 1848, it will be seen that the grand total of area triangulated 
sunounts to 477,044 square miles, and the grand total of cost to 34,12,787 
rupees, showing an averse cost of seven rupees, two annas, and five pice per 
square mile, or about 13^. 1 which cannot but be considered remarkably 
moderate, especially when the nature of the country and climate, as well 
as the absence of all the usual resources to be found in Europe, are taken 
into account. The hardsliips and exposure of surveyors working in the 
, field for the greater part of the year, in such a climate as India, and 
living under canvass, wlfilst all other servants of the Government seek the 
protection of cool houses, are either little known m: little appreciated. We 
have on several occasions kept the field throughout the year; the duties of the 
trigonometrical survey likewise are often unremitting day and night, because the 
best observations are obtained during the nocturnal bourse,, when the dust raised 
by hot winds subsides, and the atmosphere beeomes clear and calm. The 
fatigue and exposure are trying to the most hardy constitutions, and this history 
will show how few officers have been able to withstand their effects. The loss of, 
trained officei’s entails a considerable increase of expense, for their places cannot 
be efficiently taken by newly appointed officers until they have been thoroughly 
trained, while the cost of training is always an. unproductive item in the 
aecount.’V ' “ With regard to the dm’ation of the survey, it has been already 
remarked by. the late Ck)lonel Blacker, that the question depends on the 
strength of the establishment employed, which statement is true within wrtain 
limits defined by the power of supervision and training ; the chief point is the 
rate per square mile, which I have shown to be on an average 15.S. 4d. The 
survey has been about 48 years in operation, chiefly on a small scale; now, as 
the area of India exceeds Great Britain and Ireland some 12 times, we have, 
comparatively speaking, been only four years at work. Since tte commence¬ 
ment the ,object in view; has perpetually extended. Successive wars have added 
oontinual aceessious of territory to he surveyed ; the, late wars alone have given 
new kingdoms with no less additional surface than 169,827 square miles, as will 
be apparent from the following statement: Scinde, 66,240 square miles; Ja- 
land^ Doab* and Kohistan, 161,460 square mites; Broteeted Sikh and Hall 
States, 15,187 square, mites; , thie Punjanh Proper, 73#60 : making a total of 
169,837 square miles. The limits of our empire, however, appear to have been 
at length reached. The total area of British India as it now stands, including 
Scinde, Punjaub, Jalflmdar Boah, and Tenasserimj hasi been carefully estimated 

.860,758 square mites, and the native states at 508,442 square miles, making 
a grand total of 1,3G9',200 stjuare miles, as the area of survey under my 
charge. A complete delineation of this vast superficial extent, aHaouuting to 
o»ie million and a third of square miles confined within an external boundary 
of U,260 mites in length, including every varietyr of eonfiguratioo and climate, 
is an undertaking of unprecectented magnitude, den>andiug considerable time to 
accomplish with any pretensions to mathematical aoeuracy. The exertions 
hitherto made have been unremitting, and it is but jfustice to say that the pro¬ 
gress has been, generally speaking, as honourable to the officers employed as 
the results have been useful to the countr}';,” 

8088 . iSir 7\ H. Madiiock.\ Can you inform the Committee whether the 

trigonometrical survey has extended its operations to the north-western limit 
of the British territory?—I cannot state that. This survey is not in my 
department. < 

8089 . Mr. Hnmd.l Roes that expense include all the establishment employed 
in tlm survey ?—Yes, it includes the entire expense of the survey. The last 
land revenue settlement of tlie North-western Provinces, which came to a dose 
about 1842, was founded upon a scientific survey of the whole country. This 
cost the Government 23,56,565 rupees, and provided an accurate map of every 
village in the whole tract of more than 70,000 square miles. It was the foumla- 
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tion of a complete system of registration of the rights in land. The mainte¬ 
nance of that registration requires constant reference to the survey maps^ and 
an acquaintance with both the English and native modes of survey. 

8090. Will you prepare a statement to show to what extent the same system 
which you have now sWed to be in existence in the North-western Provinces 
has been carried in other parts of India ?—I will. 1 now come to the head of 
^‘ Superintendence:” In all the proceedings relating to public works the defi¬ 
ciency of engineer officers is prominently brought forward. The Company's 
engineer oflicers are perhaps as efficient a body of men as any in the worldj 
and their number has been increased, but the demand for their services h&i 
outstripped 'the increase of their numbers. The Roorkee College in the North¬ 
western Provinces was instituted for the training of civil engineers, and pro-- 
mises very satisfactory results, but is still in its infancy; Mr. Thomason says; 
‘tThe Government has not the same superintendence at command that it had; 
officers are procured with the greatest possible difficulty from the army. Roorkee 
College will, I trust, materially aid in developing engineering talent in the army, 
and in fostering it out of the army ; but Roorkee Collegeis only just commenc¬ 
ing its Operations, and some time must elapse before it can come into full 
operation. The Roorkee workshops are welT calculated to improve our local 
resources.” He then gives some description of Roorkee College. 

Sogi. Sir T. H. Mae/dockJ\ Gan you inform the Committee whether any 
similar institutions have been founded in atty other part of the British 
dominions in India ?--*Not exactly like that; one is in contemplation in Bombay, 
and some progress has been made towards it. ‘ 

8092. Is it attached to the Elphinstone College ?—I think so; t am not 
quite certain. A professor of civil engineering went out to that college to 
lecture and to teach engineering practically to the young men; I think there 
is still a class of that kind, but the students could net get eraplojnnent after 
they were educated; the Government could not guarantee them employment; 
and therefore it was discouraged, and it is not now in a Nourishing state. 

8093. Is there no institution of this kind either in Bengal or Madras r-^—I 
know it has been talked of in all the Presidencies, but it has not been properly 
carried out. I canday before the Committee a memorandum showing how far 
institutions similar to Roorkee'College have been proposed. Mr. Thomason 
says; “ At Roorkee now every nerve is strained to complete the Ganges Canal 
and bring it into operation, so as on the earliest opportunity to obtain some 
return for the heavy outlay which has been incurred. To this primary object 
all others must give way, and I even begrudge the diversion occasioned by the 
simultaneous erection of the college Imildings ; some time, therefore, must 
elapse before we can fully devote our attention to the highly important object 
of developing the resources of the country Otherwise than is indispensable for 
the progress of our own works.” I think I have now given an outline of the 
main public works in India. 

8094. Mr. Hume.} Will you prepare a Statement showing what progress has 

been made in works of irrigation and roads in Kutch, Soinde, and the newly 
acquired districts?—-Yes. ' 

8095. Mr. The cost of certain works of embankment is charged to 

the zemindars in Bengal, is notit P—Erabankments of certain kinds ; some are 
maintained by the Government, and looked after by the Government officers. 
The charge of some wife’included as a portion of the permanent settlement; 
the zemindars bound themselves to maintain certain embankments. 

8096. There are a considerable number beyond those which they are 
bound to maintain ?---¥es; there {tre a considerable number in charge of the 
Government. 

8097. Has any estimate ever been given of that description of work We 

can give an account of the expenditure of the Government, not of the expen¬ 
diture of the zemindars. Upon that subject to which the Honourable Member 
has alluded I have here a memorandum. The embankments of the great rivers 
of Bengal had the effect which is universal in such cases, and of which theTo is 
So striking an example, of silting up the bed of the river, and the laud within 
the embankments, find leaving the' protected land beyond thein at its ancient 
level. A breach!in the’embankment caused therefore a more’ desti’uctive inun¬ 
dation than would have been experienced if they had nevea* existed, for the 
silting up under every mundatkm would have been equal over the whole of the 
' o.to. ' H 2 flooded 
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'. t; Esq. flooded space, and rather deepest, in the most remote and'stillest portions of 

- the expanded water. A committee of inquiry, reporting on the question> 

.n July 1853. 1 5th September 1846, “ proposed a return to that state of nature which, in 

their opinion, ought never to have been departed from. The proposal;” they, 
added, “simply ajnounts to a system of drainage for one of embankmentSi, or 
in other words, r^,versing the present system, and instead of raising embank?- 
ments to clear opt old chanaels, and thus to allow free irtgress and egress of 
those high and ^structive inundations,, called ^ hurka baunSi,’ to and from the 
interior of the country, that after spreading uniformly the waters be-allowed 
a‘ready I’eturn into the rivers.on, their subsidence.” ; . 

8098 . Sir T. H. Maddoek.'] Axq you aware whether the Qpvernment have 
taken any measures in consequence of the suggestions of that Committee ?i—tI do 
not think they have. 

8099 . (dhairnian.1 Hgve you anything further to, state to the Cbmmittee 

I have already alluded to a letter just, received, dated 6 May 18.53, respecting 
some additional canals, which will be seen at once by reference: to the- plan. 
The following is the letter ; “ We beg, to lay before your Honourable Court 
copies of the papers noted in the margin, relative to a plan submitted by the 
Covemment of Bengal for the improvement of the navigation of the two canals 
connecting the river at Calcutta with the ^sopnderbuns. The cost of the 
woi'k is roughly estimated, at 3,50,000 rupees, but considering that the 
canals are quite inadequate to the large and increasing, amount of :trafiic 
constantly passing through them, and that Government has already derived 
considerable profit from them, we have sanctioned the carrying, ,out of the 
proposed scheme, subject to the confirmatiou of your Honourable Court,” 

I have a paper here which 1 should like, to* put iti;; it is a minute by Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, in 1829, in which he says that he dpes not agree with 
persons who think that the ropds in existence in tlie central part of India 
are not good enough for , all the purposes for which they were, required- 
The same opinion has been expressed in Madras,, and there was a similar 
opinion in Bombay ; so thaf it is only of late years that the great necessity for 
roads, and for greaf exertion to make them good,; has been apparent, to the 
joV Appendix, authorities in India. (The same tvojsjmt in.) A good degl has,been said about; the 
roads , in Broach, vvhich ls one of the principal cotton districts. I have some 
papers here which show the great difficulty of makhig roads there, 'i'his is 
a report to the superintending engineer, from Mr. Daviqs, the collector, 
dated October 1850:, “Intersected in,all directions as .the J^roach district is 
with rough though practicable roads, there nevertheless occur formidable 
obstacles to intercourse and traffic, wl^re the highway is found, through lapse 
of time, to have sunk so low between high banks as to leave no room for carts 
to pass each other at the bottom ; these sunken roads are usually found where 
creeks or nullas interrupt the line of communication, and in seeking the lower 
level to cross these no care has been taken to preserve a suffieient width of way, 
and unless the drivers of carts are sufficiently vigilant (which is not always the 
case) to ascertain that the lane is open to them throughout before entering it, 
they are conqielled to unyoke their cattle, turn their carts round on a pivot, as 
they best can manage, and find their way back again. Not unfrequently the 
encounters that take place in these narrow lanes lead to hours of useless 
altercation before either, party gives way; and where strings of many heavily- 
laden vehicles approach from opposite directions, the evil is, as may be easily 
imagined, greatly aggravated. It is most desirable that a remedy should be 
early applied to so great a nuisance. I am now engaged in widening all the 
public approaches to the town of Broach, cutting down banks, filling in ruts, 
and opening the roads to an average width of about 16 fqet* These are, in 
‘fact, the only measures of improyeraent the Broach roads are susceptible of 
receiving.” 

8100 . Has the work which is there pointed out as being ne^jcssp’y been 
continued up to the present time ?—I believe so, A return has been ordered 
of all public works since 1834- Before the formation of the Military Board 
there was not a sufficient record kept of the public works to qnable a return to 
be made. The Government of India in 1840 collected all the intbrinatjon they 
could upon the principal matters for an antecedent period; hut it Is only an 
imperfect statement. I have it here, if the Committee wish to see it. I may 
.say that some works have been carried out in the Marine department; for 

instance. 
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instance^ a dockyard and a factory at Bombay. A^ it has been stated 
that the Oourt of Directors is‘ indifferent to works of public iinprovement, 
1 wish to point out what the^ did in respect to steam navigatidti a few years 
•ago, when the public attention was directed to that point. The first j^eat 
movement in the way of public improvement at all was made by Lord William 
Bentinck; he was very anixious to carry out good roads, canals, and works of 
irrigation ; to establi.sli steaih navigation between India and England, and upon 
the Ganges, and the great' Indian rivers. I’hose were all thihgs he had at 
heart, and he did a great deal in respect to them all. In the year 18‘i^ he 
sent home Captain .Johnson on a deputation to get Steam vessels'made for the 
Ga.nges. Captain Johnson' studied the matter very attentively!, and was of 
opinion that nothing would be Of suffLcitently shallow draught except' iroh 
boats. His proposals were adopted by the Court, and the first iron steam-boat 
which turned wheels on the Thataes was a ressel called “Hie Lord William 
Bentinck.” Four of those boats were sent put to India, with four accommoda¬ 
tion boats. The East India Company took the lead in making iron boats, which 
were Considered a novelty then. The next thing was the estaBlishmeht of steani 
coinmunicatidn between England and India. “ The Enterprise ” bad made 
.the voyage out partly under steam and partly under sail, the voyage being a 
very long one. It was considered very ddubtful whether it would be possible to 
make a complete steam voyage to India, in'ConsequOnce of the great distance 
that there must be between soihe of the stations. The East India Cbmpany 
how'cvcr tried that experiment, and sent out the “Atalanta;” and the “ Berenice.’’ 
having established coal depots at different points, some of which were 2,400 niiles 
apart. No steam voyage of that length had ever been accomplished in one 
run ; the “ Atalanta ” and the “ Berenice ” made their runs from station to 
station without a single failure of fuel; and the length of time they took in 
steaming the distance wais about 63 or 64 days. The result showed that a 
steam voyage could be hiade to Calcutta, by changing the vessels at the 
stations, in about 60 days. It is very probable that the' Cape of Good Hope 
line would have been adopted to Caleuttk, had it not beeU that the transactions 
in the West of India gave so tiiuch greater importance to Bombay^ as the point 
of immediate communication.' 'I'he next step was in the year 1837, when it 
was determined to establish steam communication by way of Bombay. There 
w*ere not vessels enough for the purpose to do it in the way proposed; the East 
India Company bought the riiost powerM vessel thfen afloat, of 300*h0rse 
pOwter, and 750 tons burthen'; those engines were then considered ^ery Stupeh- 
'<lous ; nothing like them*’'was in' CSdstenCe at the moment. They took ah 
opportunity of trying thO experiment of making a straight line against the 
south-east trade wind; they sent coals to St. Helena, and other stations, 
having changed the name of the vessel to “Semiramis,” and directed Captain 
Brucks, of the Indian navy, who had the command of her, to try his utrtioa 
to draw a straight line on the chart from St. Helena to the Cape: he said he 
would do it or go to the bottom of the sea : he did it. TliUt line was never 
drawn before, arid I believe it has not hech' since. That vessel accomplished 
her steatning from station to station without aUv deficiency 6f'fuel ; so that 
there are three completely successful experiments in which the East India 
Company took the lead. Afterwards they placOd many steam vi^ssels oh the 
Indiis; they placed the first that was ever there, and a great many others. At 
the time of the China war there were four vessels constructed, Which Were seht 
to China, which were of an entirely new character, the “ NCmesis,” the 
“ PhlegethOn,’ the “ Proserpine;” and the “ Pliito ;” they were constructed as 
perfectly safe sea boats, to go round the Cape of Good Hope, and also of such 
a draught of water as to go up the Indian rivers • thOy Would go round the Cape 
^of Good Hope, drawing about four feet nine, and they Oould reduce that draught 
to three feet six, to go up any river that would bear a vessel of that draught; 
the consequence of which w^, that when the “ Nemesfe” got to China, Where 
there had been ho possibility of getting up the back water to CantOri, the 
Nemesis went up like a boat; when the fleet got into deep water at Nankin, 
the “ Nemesis ’ landed the troops like a boat; she took 1,000 men oh her dwh 
deck, and she took about 1,.500 more in tow in Small boats; She landed the 
men over her own bow upon the beach by a gangw^ay, and succeeded in 
JaUdin^ between 2,000 and 3,000 men in a mahher in which it never could 
have been done by a vessel not of that description. The “ Proseimine” pre- 
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viously and subsequently went to Ara, where the whole of the four vessels are 
at present employed. After the close of the Ghina war, when there was a 
great deal of piracy in the Indian Archipelago, thoj^ vessels were all employed 
to put it down, and they have been employed’in that or similar services ever 
since their first construction to the present time, more than 12 years, and they 
are still perfectly efficient; they have been placed in positions of extreme peril, 
in which any other vessel in the world would have been lost; they were divided 
into 10, br U, oif 12 water-tight compartments; they have struck upon rocks 
and knocked great holes in their bottoms, And let the water sometimes into 
one, sometimes into two compartments at a time, but they have beett floated 
off by means of their own floating power from the bulkheads that remained j 
there are no other vessels like them in Ibe world. This was another great 
experiment tided by the East India Gompany, and most successfully executed. 
I mention this tO show that a body which has doiie thus cannot be considered 
as indifferent to works of pubKc improvement or works of public eriteriirise. 
I wish also to refer to the marine surveys of the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
and the coast, which haVe been undertakeh by officers of the Indian navy; 
ahd also I have here some beautifvd surveys of Nineveh and Nimrod, which 
have been made and brought home by Captain Jones, which I produce, as 
showing the kind of work which has been done by the Company s officers. 
For the same purpose, I wish to lay on the table of the Gornmittee the work 
of Gaptain Baird Smith, on the Irrigation of Northern Italy, which he was 
deputed to investigate and report on by the Court of Directors. 

8101 . Have you any report to produce of the nmrine works which have beett 
executed at Bombay r-^Yes ; I will put in a paper with respect to them. 

(^The same was ptit in^ and is as follows:) 

Public Works in the Marine Department m India sanctioned by the Court of Directors, 
and conipleted by the Indian Government. 

At Madras. 

Stirvey of the Gu^ of Mamar and Coast of Cey/o»i.—This important work has been 
cbmpieted, though but lately, having been commenced many years since. Fhe sum 
tepeUed has been 2,46,265 rupees (24,600/.), of which 58,174 rupees (6,000 /.) With be 
a charge upon Her Majesty's Government in respect of that portion of the work applicable 
to Ceyiolu 

Paumbaun .Passage;—Widening and deepenftig the cbannel so as to admit vessels of 
larger tonnage (about 150 tons), drawing about 10 fdet water, to pass through. The work 
was beo-un about 11)40, and has been lately completed. Independent of the cost of pro¬ 
viding a steam-engine and machinery as a dredge to be fitted to a vessel at Madras, the 
Government have expended at least the sum of 1,13,000 rupees (11,300 /.) 

At Bombat. 

In 1830 a sieam factory and foundry was established for the manufacture and repair of 
steam-engines and machinery. 

Cost of Machinery - r - - - 

Buildings - - - 


Total 



£. 


13^878 


24,000 


37,878 


In 1839-40, to meet the increased demands of the service, the Bombay Docks were 
altered and widened, the dockyard premises were enlarged, and sanction vvas given to the 
construction of three slips for building ships of ihe first class for the Compaiiy’s service, 
and also for tiie Uoyal Navy ; the cost of these works may be taken at 3 , 10,120 rupees 
(31,000/.) . 

It has been proposed to construct a wet dock or barin, with coffer-dam, &c., preparations 
for which have already been made at considerable cost; the whole expense wdll probably 
amount to 1,30,000 rupees (13,000/.) 

8102 . Chairman^ l?> there any further remark which you wish to make?—■ 
With respect to the land revenue system of the North-western. Provinces, the 
village system, which is now generally considered, I believe, the best system of 

revenue 
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revenue administration, is well described in, a very excellent minute of the 
Lieutenant-goveraor, on joint and separate responsibility in co-pai’cenery 
raehlas, which I beg to put in.—( 2 %e «?a« de/mem/m.) 

8103. Sir T- II- Maidock!] Are there any other works, such as railways, 
upon which you have nny observations to offer to the Oommittee ?-^ There is a 
letter and minute from the Governor-General, which has been just received, in 
which he proposes to make a line gf railway to Peshawur, and to make a great 
triangular system of railway to connect the Presidencies of Madras and Bom¬ 
bay with C^cutta. He proposes to do this by a single line in the first instancei 
but to secure a foundation for a double one. One point I wish to speak on is 
this, He seems to haye exceeding difficulty in .finding his way up to the table 
laud above the Ghauts. He discusses all, the proposed modes by the Ghauts, 
and he rejects them all. He seems to think it practicable to find the way 
round by Baroda and Neemueh to get to the table land; he does not point 
out the line he ,proposes to make, but leaves that for consideration. There are 
a good many projects for carrying roads from Bombay up the Ghauts, but if 
a railway can find its way to the table land, it will be very desirable that 
district roads should he made to hear upon it, instead of having a great many 
minor roads constructed at great expense up the Ghauts, which will be of no 
use after the railway is made. 

8104. Have you any other observations to naake upon that subject r—I have 
not. 

8105. Does the Governor-General propose to begin that work immediately? 
•r—'Yes, 

8106. Does he give an estimate of what the amount will be ?-f- Yes; which 
I think is very low, ,I am inclined to think that the ultimate cost of railways 
has been under-estimated. There is not only their first construction, hut there 
will be a great deal to be re-made. 

8 « 07t €ha%rmun.\ A previous witness has said that in the present state of 
India, the construction of tramways would be preferable to the construction of 
railways Worked by locomotive engines; and that they would answer all the 
purposes of the transport of merchandise. Have you any opinion which you 
would like to express upon that subject r—I should be very much inclined to 
agree with that witness. The great trunk road might be made very available 
fora tramway. There would be less rapidity, hut I think quite equal efiiciency, 
and much less cost. I should be very favourable indeed to the construction of 
tramways. 

8108. Mr. Hume^ Do^you contemplate their being of iron?—They can be 
made of any strong materials ; the Romans made a great many tramroads, and 
they made them of stone. 

8109. Chairmand\ Will you explain to the .Committee, when a public work 
has been sanctioned by the Government at home and in India, what steps are 
taken to carry it into effect ?—It is given to the officers of the, departipent to 
which the work belongs, to be carried out. When a work is sanctioned, the 
Military Board would be one of the instruments of sending it on. The mole 
and road at Kurrachee was referred for the Court’s sanction, and the sanction 
was given. In the first instance some questions were asked. There were some 
doubts upon points which the Court wished solved. Those questions were 
answered very satisfactorily, and then they sent out tlie sanption, and the sanc¬ 
tion was immediately sent by the Government, through the Military Board, to 
the officers on the spot to carry out the work. 'I'hat is what is always done; 
when a work is rel'erred for sanction and the sanction is given, it is sent on 
without any fiu'ther delay, unless the Government have some new light on the 
matter. 

8110. You have stated that some Works have been suspended or postponed, 
on account of doubts as to their eligibility. Have there been any works postr 
poned on account of the want of money?—Some have been postponed 
on account of doubts as to their p’acticability or eligibility, and they have 
been reserved for further consideration. I -do not think any have been post¬ 
poned for want of money, except the bridges on the Soane and'the Jumna; 
those bridges have been suspended partly from the want of money. 

81 n . You stated that there w'as some difficulty felt in obtaining the service 
of engineer officers ?—Yes ; a great many engineer officers have been taken off 
-by the war. 
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8112. Has that been from the want of a sufficient number, or was it oti 
account of the inefficiency of the engineer officers?—^The want of a sufficient 
number. The Compahy’s engineer officers are very efficient. Mr. 'Fhomason’s 
letter, dated 5 March 1853 , from which I have read an extract, will show how 
that matter stands. In a subsequent part he says, “ Government has its 
hands full with projects now in course of execution, and there arc hundreds of 
othex-s in embryo; If we can throw off on others part of the burthen, we will 
not work the leS< hard, but we will so dispose our means as to effectmuch 
more. For myself, I am always ready to do my utmost, as the Government 
may require, bUtT feel that I am drawing towards the close of my course, and 
I should not enter on a new undertaking with the spirit I once had, nor with 
the same hope of seeing the work to a successful termination. The progress- 
of improvement in our bid territories is greatly impeded by the constalxt 
acquisition of new countries. During the last 10 years we have had to put 
forth all our strength to meet new'emergencies in Scinde, in the Punjaub, and 
now in Pegu; This, of course, cripples our means of improvement in our old 
provinces. Generally speaking, the best men must go to the front. 1 am oixly 
astonished that we have been able to go on so well as has been tlie case.” 

819 5: Have you any statement with regard to works which have been undei- 
taken for the improvement and building of barracks, and if so^ will you band it 
in?—I will hand it in.—woa'pw# i??,) 

8x14. Sir 7 '. //. Maddd^Jc.] Have any public buildings of a useful nature, for 
the purposes of education, or otherwise, been constructed at the Px’esideney 
towns of late years?—Yes, at all of them I think; I will prepare and give in 
a statement of them. 

811.5. Mt. HnmeJ] It has been stated to the Committee, by a previous wit¬ 
ness, that the boats which were employed by the Company oil the Ganges for 
commercial communications have been taken away, and that great inconve¬ 
nience has been suffered by the merchants in consequence; are you ay are 
whether that has happened r-^I am aware that some of them have been taken 
away for service in Ava. 

8n6. Does the Company continue the means of conveying goods to Alla¬ 
habad ?—^To a certain extent; they have only removed some of the boats; 
they have not removed them all. 

8117. You do not know to what extent the inconvenience has arisen ?—^I do 
not. There were some private companies formed for the commercial naviga-^ 
tion of the Ganges, and also for employing tug-boats on the Hooghley, but 
they do not seetn to have prospered. They seemed to think that the Gom- 
pany was deriving a great degree of profit from its boats: and thei’efore 
private companies w'ere formed to compete with them. An order was given 
to the Government never to undersell the private companies; nevertheless, i 
believe they have not pi'ospered. 

8113. Then it is not a fact that the Government have undertraded in that 
I'espectf—-I believe it is not at all the fact. 

Hnq. Sir T. //. Maddock.] IJndter the head of public buildings, in the 
Presidency towns, have you any information to give to the Committee respect¬ 
ing the mint at Calcutta ?—The mint at Calcutta was not in my department; 
Some information respecting it will be found in the minute of Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe, in which be speaks of it as an enormous expense, which ought never to. 
have been incurred. He was not a great advocate for extensive expenditux’e 
on public works. I know that Colonel Forbes, then Captaixi Forbes, came 
home a good many years ago to obtain machinery for the mint, and to study 
the means of using it at the Royal Mint hex’e. 1 lie machinery was prepared, 
and Colonel Forbes went out taking with him the means of setting it up and 
working it. It has been worked very successfully and effidently ; and not long 
ago Colonel Forbes was sent for from India to be d xuember of a committee of 
inquiry hex'e on the subject. 

8120. Among the public works which you have stated, I did not observe that 
you have mentioned any in the newly acquired Eastern territoty ?—I have not. 
much information on that subject at the present moment; my object, in the 
evideixce I have given, has been to point out some of the principal works, and 
to show the spirit witli which they have been carried out. 

8121. Mr. Hardinffe.'] Do you know' whether x’ound the new barracks wkicli 
have been built the Government has consti’iicted outer veraixdahs ?•■—I think 

they 
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they have; on that subject I may state, that in addition to the new barracks 
there has been a continued and vei’y large expenditure in adding to the 
barracks at old stations, to provide for increased strength of regiments, in 
improving barracks by adding to their ventilation; by increasing the accom¬ 
modation for married men; by adding punkahs, plunging-baths, and washing- 
houses, and by enlargements and improvements in hospitals. 

8122 . (7Aa*ma«.] (Have you any observation to make on any other subject 
connected with public works ?—No. I wish, however, to make an observation 
upon what I heard said the other day about the circumstance of the ryots not 
being allowed the benefit of their own impvovements being a great blot upon 
the revenue s)^stem of Madras. I wish to say that the ryots are allowed the 
benefit of their own improvements; very peremptory orders to that effect were 
given long ago, which were reiterated in the year 1852 ; they are to have the 
full benefit of their improvements, and are not to be charged for them in any 
way; this was not done for the first time in 1852; the order then was only 
explanatory of what had been done many years before. With respect to the 
salt moncpoly, I wish to say a single word ; what is called the salt monopoly 
proper, is that*wlnch belongs to the salt agency system of Bengal; the limits 
within which that monopoly acts are as nearly as possible the limits of the per¬ 
manent settlement, where it is not possible to impose any new tax; therefore 
there is a peculiar justification for the salt monopoly tax of Bengal Proper, as 
distinguished from the salt-tax anywhere else. In other territories where we 
can increase the land revenue when we make new settlements, or where we can 
impose new taxes bearing upon agricultural produce, there may be a question 
about the policy of keeping the tax at its present amount, or retaining it at all; 
but within the limits of the permanent settlement nothing can be substituted 
for the salt-tax ; and as the zemindars; to w horn all the rights of the ryots have 
passed away sub siUntio, get all they can out of their ryots, the remission of 
the salt-tax would be a benefit to the zemindar and not to the ryot. 

8123 . Mr. HumeJ] Do you mean that the zemindars would exact more 
from the ryots in consequence of the removal of the salt-tax ?—Yes. I wish to 
add that it was shown before the Committee of 1836 that the salt-tax and the 
land-tax of Bengal put together are less than the land-tax alone anywhere else. 
There is another point on this subject which has been mentioned, namely, the 
giving up the salt agency system, the manufacture of salt on account of the 
Government, and having a free manufacture subject to an excise. There are 
some objections to that. The Government salt agency system is its own excise, 
as it were. It prevents the illicit manufacture of salt by the very same agency 
which looks after the manufacture. The Government advances mpney to the 
molunghees who make the salt, charging them no interest, upon those 
advances, but receiving back a certain quantity of salt for the money they 
advance. The Government duty of 2 J rupees per raaund is all the profit 
which the Government derive; they derive no commercial benefit. If thei’c 
were a free manufacture there must be a profit to the employers of the molun¬ 
ghees ; the molunghees would not get the same advaxitage of advances without 
interest which they now do from the Government. It would be absolutely 
necessaiy to fix upon certain points at which alone the manufacture should be 
carried on ; therefore there would be an additional expense to the Government 
in carrying on the excise system, without any corresponding benefit, or without 
any benefit at all, to the manufacturers of salt, but rather a detriment to 
them. 

8124 . Do you know how the excise on salt is carried on at Bombay?—I do 
not know exactly how they manage it at Bombay; but they are there in very 
different circumstances. They have not that vast extent of territory for 
making salt which there is in Bengal.. 

8125 . Are you able to state what the effect would be if the manufacture 
were put an end to altogether, and the whole supply of India depended upon 
importation ?—The effect would be, that as long as freights were e.vceediugly 
low, it is very probable that there would be an abundant supply, but a very 
small rise of freight would leave India without any salt at all. 

8 i 2 t). In such a case, would not there be likely to be a great deal of smug¬ 
gling r —No doubt there would ; there must be a great establislunent kept up 
to prevent smuggling and to prevent manufacturing. 

8127 . Whatever change takes place in the admission of salt, the excise 
must be kept up, to prevent smuggling and manufacturing?—Yes. 
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/o/i« Esq., called in; and Exiamined. 

8128 . Ch'iirmanJl YOU have been occupied ivith public, worksiC^: india, 
have you not P^Yes. 

8129 . When were you so decupied?—I began in 1S42, apd in 1844 l.had 
so far advanced the investigations, by iny private efforts, that the corapauy, 
which afterwards^took the name of the Great India Peninsular Railway Com-. 
pany, or at least the provisional committee was then formed. In fhat year, 
previously to the formation of the company, I obtained access to the records , of 
the East India Company, and spent a Considerable time in examin,ing them, 
with a view to the formation of my plans. In the latter end of 1845 I was 
sent to Bombay to complete the investigations there; I spent some months in 
the interior, and I tlien came back to Bombay and spent there the rest of the 
12 i months that I was out ; I returned to England in November 1,846. My reports 
were republished in England, having been previously published in Bomlmy and 
transmitted to the Government there. Negotiations were resumed with the 
East India Company, but nothing was done till late in 1849, when the arrange¬ 
ments were made, and from that time I have had nothing to do with the com¬ 
pany but to obtain my own settlement with them. 

8130 . Win you state to the Committee your opinion as to the extent'to 
which public works have been carried in India compared witii the wants of the 
coinmunity ?—I should apprehend, from all I saw and all I can lemn,,that the 
public works of India are very small indeed in proportion to the w'ants of the 
community. 

8131 . \Yhat course would you recommend to be taken to meet that defi¬ 
ciency ?~That the fr^st course should be given to private enterprise, and that, 
private capital should be suffered to find its own way. 

8132 . Would you recommend that the Government should not undertake 
public works ?—-1 do not say that under no cficunastances should the Govern¬ 
ment undertake public works ; but the principle of Government interference, I 
do not think a sound one, nor one to he relied on. 

8133 . Will you state what course you think ought to he pursuedThe w'ay 
in which I would put it is this: there are two classes of public works, works of 
of transjt and works of production; I think the works of transit should he 
made first, generally speaking, and that considerable mistakes are often made 
with respect to the importance of works of production ; for example, iiTigatioa. 
If works of irrigation are made before there are works of transit to carry 
away the produce, I conceive you do nothing but accumulate the produce 
upon a spot where it is not wanted; and some very remarkable instances of 
that kind have taken place. I think works of transit are those which are first 
wanted, and those, I think, should be made by private companies, and not by 
the Goveniraent. 

8134 . Without any assistance from the Governmentf—I think, generally 
speaking, the assistance of the Government has been accompanied, and, 1 fear, 
must he accompanied, with conditions which hinder the great extension of 
public works much more than they can advance it; that was my own impres¬ 
sion from the beginning, and I think events have shown that I Was right. 

8 1 35 . ’ Are there sufficient means in India to carry the public works which 

are most necessary into effect, without any assistance or guarantee on the part 
of'the Government ?---'i'here are not means in India. I take India to be a very 
poor country, and as not having anything like sufficient m^ans to carry out its 
own public works. ’ 

8136 . To what I’esources would yoir have recourse ?—I believe you must come 
to England for capital, as a great part of the world does. 

8137 . Has not it been shown that English capitalists will not embark in those 
works without the guarantee of the Government?—! believe it w'as said so; 
and it was sdid so so frequetatly and so strongly as to produce that impression, 
hut I do not believe that there was any reason for it. As I was very much 
concerned in these affairs at the time, perhaps the Committee will allow me to 
state that in 1844 and 1845 the Bombay Conipany was considerably ahead of 
the Bengal Company. The letter which commenced the proceedings with the 
Court in respect of the works in Bombay was a month earlier than the address 
by the parties who were concerned in the Bengal works. At that time my qwn 
conviction was, and I believe the circumstances' ully warranted it, that if v»e 

had 
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f gtoei to tli^e public upon the merits of our own design, and under the cir- 
cuihstantes of that time, we should have had no want of capital. But the 
parties cdncerned in the Bengal designs went upon a A’^ery dilferent footing ; 
they assttmed at once that it would be better to get the Government guarantee, 
and they said strongly, everywhere, it was impossible to obtain capital without 
it. Th<; fact of their having any plans of their own they said veiy little about ■, 
nnd the consequence was, that the impression tvas made upon the public mind 
that it wbuld be utterly unsafe to go into Indian works without a Government 
guarnatee. I believe it was entirely from that circumstance that we failed at 
that time in getting the necessary capital. The plan which 1 pro>posed, and 
whidi though it was afterwards abandoned, was to 

carry on our affairs ourselves, make our investigations, deduce our conclusions, 
provide our own evidence, and go to work upon the strength of our own merits. 
But the other company, which was by far the strongest company in the city, 
took the other plan, and public opinion went along with them, for they had the 
means of influencing it. At that time, and ever since, 1 have seen English 
capital going in large masses to other countries, Adhere I am sure there is no 
better prospect of profit, where I do not believe there is any greater security, 
and where I feel satisfied the public objects to be accomplished, either Avith 
respect to English or Indian interes's, are not to be compared with those Avhich 
these designs would accomplish ; and yet we are told that English capital will 
not go to India without a Government guarantee; I attribute that entirely to 
the mistake which I hav'e alluded to, which was made at the beginning of our 
enterprise. 

8138 , Under existing circumstances, would you recommend that the Govern¬ 

ment of India should not advance any money for public works, nor give any 
guarantee to public works undertaken by private enterprise ?—I do not mean 
to say that, situated as the whole country is, that should never be done. I have 
pointed out what I think would be the sound principle to be worked towards, 
if 1 may say so. I apprehend that it would be possible to make arrangements 
which should offer less difficulty, and produce less obstruction than exists at 
present to the extension of public works, if they should be, in some sense, 
associated with the Government. Supposing, for instance, a company were to 
make a certain length of railroad, as part of their general design, and then the 
Government were to consent to guarantee a certain sum for the execution of the 
next works, that is, a sum which they themselves may judge to be propor¬ 
tionate to the amount which has been properly expended upon the line already 
made, leaving the detail much more freely to the execution of the private 
company themselves than is now the case. At present there is a 5 per cent, i 
guarantee given to the shareholders, which acts as an effectual quietus to them ; I 
they care nothing at all about how fast or how slowly the works go on; they I 
have their 5 per cent, without any difficulty; there is no inducement to any I 
party to extend such vyorks beyond what may arise from a general wish to see I 
them extended. ! 

8139 . Evidence has been given to the Committee that it would be more 
desirable to carry into effect the extension of tramroads worked without 
locomotive engines, than railroads witli locomotive engines ; what is your 
opinion, upon that subject I do not think there is a universal road, any more 
than there is a universal ship, or a universal engine of any sort. Where the 
traffic is large, and the earth-works must necessarily be gfeat in order to obtain 
any good levels, you had better go to a little more expense and make it a 
railroad; where thie couutiy is level, and the traffic approaches to, but is not 
above a certain amount, you may then find it advantageous to construct a 
tramway ; but, generally speaking, I apprehend those last mentioned cases are 
very few, and nothing between a railway and a common road is in most cases 
eligible. I do not mean to say that no case can be found in which a tramway 
would he advantageous; but a general system of tramways, 1 apprehend, is not 
to be depended on. If the traffic is large, the cost of the earth-works neces- 
■ sary to bring down the roads to a level, which would make a tramroad of any 
value, Avould be so large in proportion to the whole cost of the railway, that 
you bad better go on and laydown rails for locomotive engines also; but in 
other cases the figures might not so turn out. It is entirely a question between 
the amount to be annually realized for carriage, and the capital to be laid out 
upon the works; in one case it may turn out in one way, and in another case 
in another way. 
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-to carry out works of transit I think so. 

<1 July 1853. 8141. With regard to works to improve and increase the production of the 

country, is it your opinion that those should also, he carried into effect by 
private enterprise ?T-rYes ; I think so. 1 think it is impossible for the*Govern- 
unent to pay anything like the necessaiy amount; of attention to them, and it 
is, al,so impossible for the Government to see where they will pay, and where 
they will not. if such works are to wait till so clear a case can be made out 
in every instance as that it shall force itself upon tlie attention of the Govern¬ 
ment, notwithstanding everything else they have to do, I apprehend you may 
wait very long before you will have anything like a sufficiently extensive system 
of works of production executed i but if you devise terms by which people can 
be induced, to lay out their private capital in the promotion of those works, you 
will find them springing up all over the country. Butj as I said b^ore, there 
must be works of transit first to carry off the produce. 

8142. Will you explain to the Committee what you mean by devising terras ? 
—Irrigated lands, as far as I have beCn able to observe, yield about three times 
the tax, employ about twicd the labour, and produce several times the profit of 
an equal area of dry land. Out of three times the tax, and several times the 
profit, it is quite clear there are funds to pay, generally speaking, for the con¬ 
struction of the works necessary to produce the irrigation. I apprehend that if 
the Government, on the one hand, has a claim to a' larger tax, and the owner, on 
the other, has an opportunity of obtaining a larger profit^ it would be possible to 
make arrangements by which the rights to the increased taXj and the rights to 
the increased profit should be so leased out to those who would find* tlie capital 
and labour necessary for the construction of the work as to induce parties to 
go into it. Supposing, instead of irrigating land it were a proposal for supply¬ 
ing water to a town, there would be no diffioulty then in assigning the terms 
of a water rate { nor do I apprehend there would be any great difficulty in 
assigning the terms of an irrigation rate; only there would be this difference, 
that it would be a matter of option with the parties whether they took the 
water or not, upon the terms assigned. 

8143. You mean that for any improvement an additional sum, in the form 

of a rate or a tax, might bC' levied ?-^Yes; a rate or tax, or an agreed price. 
There are funds to be created a.s the effect of the vvork,. aiid therefore there 
must be, in some way or other, the means of bringing the various interests 
together. 1 ■ ■ .S' , 

'8!44. Therefore you think the permanent Settlethetit would hot ihteffere 
with such a mode of raising the revenue ?—If the permaheht ^ttlement did 
interfere with such a mode of raising the revettub, I shoUM say it was a proof 
of an error in the principle of the settlement, and siich an error as should be 
set right, for other reasons than that. 

8145. With such induceinents, asyfpu say exist, to expend capital in carrying 
out works pf public improvement in India, what are the obstacles whiqh have 
hitherto pneyented capital being so applied ?—lliere hajye been obstacles in 
England and spine in India ; I will mehtipn these which I myself haye, met 
with. The first difficulty which arose in the prosecution of the design of the 
Great India Peninsular Railway w;as one arising from the change ifi the 
English law, which I dare say was not intended to produce any such effect. 
While preliminary arrangements were being made here, the Joint Stock 
Companies Registration .:\ct was passed in England, which, reduced the deposits 
which might lawfully be taken to five per cent.preyipps^o that, time it vva,s 
proposed to take 505. deposit on each share. If that had been taken, there vyould 
have been funds enough in hand to parry the railway as far as it is ajt present 
carried ; the works would have been as forward in i 84ff or .1849 as they 
are now; but that law was passed whicli made it impossible to take more, than 
5 5 . instead of 50 5., and those funds were barely sufficient to pay for the surveys 
in India, and keep the company alive tilt 1849, when ; the terms were made. 
That was one difficulty arising put of the state of the En'glisk lavy. 

8146. Sir 0 . Wood.] That applied to all railways, dkl not it ?—^The law 
applies to this country, and 1 believe was never , intended to apply to Indian 
railways. At first there was a doubt .whether the law did apply to them or 
not, but it was decided eventually that it did, and it very much erippled 
pur operatiPns; if it had been otherwise, I believe the Bombay Railway 

would 
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woulcLhave been four y more forward than it is. I mention that j. Chamian. tua. 

as showing tiiat incidentally, without any design, changes in the law in _1 ' 

England may interfere with works in India. The next difficulty was this; u July 1853 . 

So long as it was a matter which required only information and general 
concurrence, every facility was given by the Indian authorities; but the 
moment it came to action it appeared that there were differences of opinion 
among the Indian authorities, and it took a very long time to get rid of those 
differences. I apprehend that all the time, from the' beginning of 1847 when 
I ji'eturued, to 1849, was lost by that circumstance Chiefly; bv references 
to Calcutta, and differences of opinion whether there should be railways in all 
the Presidencies, or only in one; whether there should be experimental lines, 
and so on. The frequent I’eferences to Calcutta much discourages Indian 
enterprise in England; people who can find plenty besides to emptov them¬ 
selves upon will not wait the result. So also the tendency to centralisation at 
Calcutta, in India leads to the same discouragement; besides that, serious 
errors may easilj'^ be committed at Calcutta in industrial questions, for want of 
local knowledge. There is another difficulty which I found a very cUnsiderable 
one. I do not wish here to complain of it, but I onlymention it as, a fact 
coming within my own knowledge, since these matters rested very much with 
myself during the very discouraging times from the panic in 1847 ,'during 1848, 
and a great part of 1849. The practice at the India House and the Board of 
Control is such, that I found it impossible to get any subject discussed, or 
at least to get it completely and sufficiently discussed. .1 found a great deal of 
personal courtesy and individual assistance. There was not an officer at home 
whom I applied tP, PPr an officer in India, from the Governor down to 
the lowest of all, who did not give me every possible assistance; but when 
it came to a matter of decision as to what should be actually done, I could 
not find any existing arrangement which gave me the opportunity of laying 
the subject before the gentlemen, whoever they were to be, who would have 
to decide the question, in such a manner and with such facilities as would 
lead to any decision, or at any rate to any satisfactory decision. I saw first one, 
and then another, but I never could make out what the obstacles were which 
obstructed us, nor where I could make my representations in such a way as to 
meet the difficulties which appeared to exist. Another difficulty was this : these 
works required not only the concurrence of the authorities, but that also of other 
parties,particularly capitalists in the manufacturing districts; but such I found to 
be»the general want of knowledge of Indian affairs here, on the part of capitalists 
and manufacturers, and members of the press, that there \yas no moving any one; 
in fact, so long as there was anything else to he attended to, it was almost impos¬ 
sible to get Indian affairs listened to at all, let thpm be as important as they 
might; and I believe they are more important to English interests than is 
generally believed; it was impossible to get anybody to take the interest in 
them which was necessary, in order to carry out considerable public works. 

Things have mended considerably since then; but I think the degree of atten¬ 
tion given to the industrial progress of India is not yet what it ought to be. 

Great attention is now be-stowed on the political aspects 6 f Indian affairs, but I 

do not think that that is the chief way to elevate India. Since there was 

this want of interest in Indian affairs in England, it seemed that that difficulty i 

was most likely to be got over by drawing the attention of parties in the i 

manufacturing districts to the subject, theirs being the interests which were ! 

more particularly to be benefited ; for example, the cotton manufacturers. It 

did appear ait one ^me that if they could have been induced to take a strong i 

pecuniary interest in Indian public works, they would not only have benefited i 

themselves very much, but have promoted important public objects also. The i 

failure of the American cotton crop in 1846 cost Lancashire 4 , 000 , 000 /. 

sterling more than they would otherwise have paid for the cotton itself; and I ! 

was told that it cost 4,000,000/. more besides that, in the loss of employment i 

and poor-fates ; so that the failure of a single crop cost Lancashire 8 , 000,000 ! 

of money. Now, as it could be pretty clearly proved that the execution of I 

certain works in India would effectually secure them against the recurrence of 

such a disaster as that, we might have supposed that they would have gonfe into | 

them^with earnestness. Instead of that, I found that tlrere was no such thing I 

as_mducing them to go into Indian public works; and the difficulty, I conceive, ] 

arises from this: instead of taking that view which, to me, appears to be the I 

I 3 true 
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j rimmum F8« true one, that the political elevation of India is to be effected by means of its 
■ L' industrial and social elevation, they inverted that course, and supposed that 

I I July tttr,3 political faults of our own Government were the cause of the social and indus- 

' ■ ' * trial debasement of India. The natural consequence of that being'their view 

was, that they said, No; till these political matters are set to rights, we will have 
nothing to do vsith carrying out works in India.” I think that was an entire 
error, and I mention it as a difficulty arising from the want cf information on 
Indian subjects^in England. 

8147. Chairman.'] Is there any statement which you wish to make to the 
Committ«‘e as to the means of correcting that state of things ?—In what I am 
saying I atn not speaking of the works which peculiarly'belong'to the Govem- 
meiit, such as barracks or Government buildings ; I conceive if public works 
generally are to he extended with any effect, and the Goverament is to have 
anything to do with them beyond affording them its protection, investigating 

' carefully all the rights which arise out of Such eliterprizes, and protecting each, 

and being a fair and unprejudiced arbitrator among all rights ; if thh Govern¬ 
ment is to go beyond that, which I think to be its proper province, the arrange¬ 
ments should be such as to leave much more of responsibility and much more 
I freedom as to detail in the hands of the companies than is left at present; hut 

it it were practicable in any way to call into existence or to suffer to come into 
existence private companies, with which the Government should hax'e nothiiig 
to do, exeqd as they would have to do with alF other persons, whether they 
l)uilt a ship or a house; or anything else, you would have 10 or even 100 times 
as much done in the way of carrying out important works in India as yoit have 
i now that the Government has almost everything to do with them ; supposing 

j that principle for », moment be admitted, 1 think it would require that the joint- 

stock companies for the purpose should be of a somewhat improved cohsti- 
! tution. ' And here I think is one of the difficulties Which the English law has 

t put in the way of Indian public works; the English law, I believe, does not 

permit, or at all events does not encourage, the constitution of joint-stock 
companies upon anything like the principle of French partnership cn cofnman- 
j dite. I think we have stumbled by accident on something like the best form 

of company for the purpose in the Peninsular mid Griental Steam Navigation 
Company, in which there is a sort of inner proprietary much more deeply 
iuterested than the outer and more general proprietary, and 1 conceive a jhint 
stock cojnpany with a confetitutioil of Some such kind would carry Indian works 
into effect much better than one in which all the proprietors stand u2Joh a 
level, and choose directors in the ordinary way; T do not trouble the Com¬ 
mittee with the details of any such plan as that; I only throw out the sug¬ 
gestion, and I think it is one which is neeCssary to he considered in promoting 
Indian public works. 

8148. What do you mean by an inner and an outer proprietary '/—That there 
should be a body of shareholders having no right to interfere so long as they 
receive a certain dividend, and have proof that the capital is not diminished ; 
and that, at the same time, there Should be an Inner proprietary, much smaller 
in number, who should be much more deeply involved in the matter, and should 
be responsible to the Government, to the public, and to the other shareholders, 
but who should be at liberty to make all the profit they could beyond that. 
My reason for saying that that, which would be an improved constitution of a 
joint stock company, for many purposes, would he particularly valuable in 
regard to India, is this : one of the great diffibulties of the case is, that people 
are unwilling to send their capital to India, because they do not know whom to 
trust there. If a constitution could be devised, by which persons could he 
assured that those who had the chief management of the vmdertaking were 
more deeiffy concerned in it, their fortunes more thoroughly involved init, than 
others, that difficulty would be, to a considerable extent, removed. If we get 
so fai* as that, then I think railroads should be made wherever there is a 
sufficient traffic at present, and it would very often be found that there is a 
district ahead of that into which a railroad can at first be profitably carried. 
Supposing a railway would pay if 100 miles long, but the next 10 miles would 
not pay, you might attach the 10 miles in the non-paying district to it, which 
would gradually improve the country, and make that 10 miles pay, and then 
you might caiTy on the line another 10 miles, and so on; and by that meahs 
you would get railroads introduced into districts though which you would not 

carry 
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carry therai otherwise. Common reads, in eonnexion with the railway, should 
be made, to bd supported by a toll; and I thiuk the case might sometimes 
occur which, I believe, would have occurred in connexion with the Great 
Indian Peninsular Railway. If my investigations were not very much in error, 
and I think they have been confirmed very much by subsequent inquiries, that 
railway would have paid from 11 to 18 per cent, jier annum; and I believe 
that it might still be made to pay that rate. If so,, then I think the common 
roads branching from that railroad might have been made under an arrange- 
metn>with the, Government out of certain extra profits to be realised by that 
railroad. I think tlxat might be done in some other cases; though I believe 
that is theEest line for a railway which can be found at presentin India. Then 
I think village district roads might be made by clubbing villages together, 
making the roads in each district , of villages by means of the villagers them¬ 
selves, under the superintendence of officers who should exercise a genei'al over¬ 
sight over them, to see that there,was fair play, but still leaving the e.xpense 
very much to be hoime and the operations to be managed by the villages, 
subject only to that supervision. 

8149. Mr. Would you make that compulsory r-i-Not without allow¬ 

ing a considerahle time for it to be done voluntarily; if they were given 
the option of putting, themselves under the provisions of a legislative Act, to 
be passed for the purpose, it might be done mueh more cheerfully than if 
tliey were compelled to do it. If there were districts interposed between 
others which, had roads where they would not voluntarily make them, it 
might be right to step in eventually and say it should be done. As far as 
I could judge, from inquiries I made in the districts which I traversed, 
where I had occasion to make many observations which others had' not 
much occasion to make, I believe neither tolls, nor sueh roads as those, 
would meet with any objection; certainly, tolls would not meet with any. 
The tolls on the Bhore Ghaut are an instance of that. I< made frequent 
inquiries of the natives themselves (for I was living near some of their wildest 
villages for some months), whether they would make any objection to tolls for 
the support of roads? I explained to them what wfis done in England and in 
other quarters by private capital; and I found universally a recognition of the 
fairness of the principle, and a willingness to pay the needful tolls. But if the 
Government were to make the roads, then I believe the people are so much 
habit of thinking that the Government ought to do everything, and that 
the roads ought to be made with the Government funds, that very likely they 
would expect the Government to keep them in repair and let them be used 
without any charge. Everything would depend upon the main line being first 
made, and thqn subordinate parts of the system being made to correspond with 
it, so that the people should feel the advantage of the whole combination. 
Besides, if you make the little district roads first, you do not know hut that 
they may be throw^n out of use entirely by the railroad which may be made 
afterwards. 

hi,50. CAaitman.] Would you apply the same system to works of irrigation 
and improvement of production ?■ Tes, wherever it was practicable to do so, and 
I think, generally speaking, it would be practicable to insure by that means as 
much iriigation as the country can possiblj’’ want. On the vvestern side of India, 
the only part of it of which I can say anything from personal examination, 
works for irrigation would generally include works for lifting the water from 
the bed of rivers 30 or 40 feet ^ep ; that is, you would wmit a steam-engine, or 
some pov^er of that kind; it is not, as in some other parts of India; where 
works of irrigation liave been consti-ucted by damming up the rivers. 

815'* _^tlqw would remuneration for such works by private enterprise be 
obtained.''^ I, apprehend you would have to pass Acts by which the relations 
between the persons supplying the water and those using it should be fixed, 
same manner as it you were to establish a company for the supnly 
of Calcutta or Bombay with water, 

81.5^- A private Act must be passed ?^Yes, or rather a general Act converted 
into a private one on its being adopted by the parlies. 

. 8153. A revenue from the land being paid to the Government out of anv 
unprovements effected by works of irrigation, those who carried such wwks 
into effect by private enterprise must receive an additional payment from the 
occupiers of the land :'---Yes; I conceive, where there is a larae fund to he 
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J. Chapman, Esq. created by the application of capital and industry, there must be the means of 


paying for the application of those requisities, and all that is wanted is to 


n July 1853. devise an administrative machinery by which the two interests can be brought 


together. 


8154. Sir //. Maddock.l A former witness has stated his opinion to the 
Committee, that not only should such works as you have alluded to be carried 
on by the Government itself, but that also it is the duty of the Government 
to aid in the culti^^ation of cotton especially, and of all other agricultural pro* 
duce by making advances to tlie cultivators. What is your opinion upon that 
subject r—First, that it would be about the greatest departure from sound 
principle that l can very well think of; and in the next place, the very necessity 
which could have led any person to form such an opinion would be got rid of 
by better means of communication. The condition of the ryot now, I appre¬ 
hend, is made almost desperate by this circumstance, that he has only his 
village money-lender to go to; that village money-lender has almost a local 
monopoly, and he always has his hand upon the throat of the cultivator; 
but if the means of communication between the centres of commerce, enterprise 
and capital, and the agricultural districts, were made easy, speedy, cheap, 
frequent, and safe, you would soon find plenty of capitalists who would go into 
the interior, and would displace, I think, the present system of what I may, in 
a certain sense, call extortion. 

8155. Mr. JiTmwe.] Do you think there would be natives of capital to be 
found able to raise sufficient means to carry on the works you have mentioned r 
—-Not native Indian capital. I think India is a poor country, and that neither 
by means of extra taxe.s, nor by means of voluntary associations, supported by 
natives only, would you be able to make anything like the system of public 
works which India requires, both for its own interest and ours. 

81.56. How would you carry out the plan which you suggest ?—I know of 
no other way than that by which a mining company for South America, or 
gas works in a continental city, or an Italian railway, or anything else may 
be carried out, and often is carried out, in England. 

8157. Leaving it to individuals to associate together for the purpose ?—Yes. 

8158. Do you think any part of Western India is prepared for that system 
without the assistance of the Government?-—It is not so much whether I con¬ 
ceive that the western part of India is prepared for it, as whether English 
capitalists are prepared for it; I believe in the western part of India there is 
all that is necessary to make English capital pay when there; I have no doubt 
there is nearly as much peace and security on the western side of India as there 
is here. I may relate a circumstance which occurred to me, and which 
impressed me very much ; I was talking with a patell in the wild Ghaut country, 
and asking him whether he could remember the times of the native rule t 
he said, “Yes; he was about 18 years old when Bajee Row was taken to Benares.” 
“ How did you get on then ?” he said, “We qould not go to the khind (about 
three miles off) except three or four in company.” “ How do you get on now ? 
he said, “ You may put a purse of gold at the end of a stick and throw it over 
your shoulder, and go all over the country in perfect safety.” .The circum¬ 
stance which struck me most was, that some of the descriptions of the change 
which took place in England in Alfred’s time employ exactly the same 
expression. 

8159. Are the Committee to understand that the security to property since 
the period you mention has so greatly increased, that there would be no diffi¬ 
culty now in finding capital to carry on those works ?—I am not now speaking- 
about capital being found; what I mean is, that there is no reason arising from 
any insecurity in the country why capital should not locate itself there. 

8160. You consider the protection to be sufficient for every purpose which 
commercial or other transactions might require in that district ?—Q,uite so, as 
far as I have observed. I may mention a circumstance in confirmation of my 
view. The year before I was among the Ghauts there were disturbances, but 
they were disturbances between different parties of the natives ; they put the 
Government to considerable trouble, and they spread over a considerable extent 
of that part of India, but they were entirely violent differences among various 
classes of the natives, over whom the Government had to exercise control, for 
the benefit of all parties. M y horses were in the ruined house of a patell, 
whose son was transported for his share in those disturbances, but I had no- 
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fear or apprehension or anything of the kind. I was there without any arms j. Chapman, Esq. 

whatever, my only weapons being my table knives; but I never appeared to be- 

in the slightest danger, I could add other facts to the same effect. n July 1853, 

8161. You say the natives have not capital themselves, but that capital might 
be easily advanced from England. It has been stated to the Committee that if 
Europeans were to advance money for the growth of cotton or any other 
cultivation, they w-ould have no means of securing the repayment of those 
advances. What is your opinion upon that subject?—I think that is very 
likely to be true, but I do not think that would affect this question. Those men 
have, all the days of their lives, and their fathers for generations before, always 
had upon their throats the grip of the tax-gatherer or the banyan. If that 
grip is instantly released they will be in much the same condition as negroes 
are who suddenly come to freedom, and who for a time think the best thing 
they can have is to be exempted from work. 1 do not think there is any 
probability of such men willingly fulfilling their contracts till they have been 
brought under a better system ; but I do not apprehend that that would be 
the case here. In providing the needful legislation for great public works, the 
Government would make those laws which woidd reach the case. 

8162. Are you aware how far the laws at present existing would reach and 
provide for such cases r —^That I have not had an opportunity of inquiring into 
so far as to enable me to answer the question. As to everything connected 
with the obtaining of land, and the general security of property, and that class 
of objects, I have no doubt whatever. Though I think at Calcutta, in the Act 
which they proposed to pass there, they made some considerable mistakes, 
supposing it to be applied to the very different circumstances of Bombay, yet, 
upon the whole, it does not seem to me that there would be any difficulty. 

8163. You are of opinion that an intervening period must exist between the 
present state of things and that improved state of things which you antici¬ 
pate ; how is that to be brought about ?—I think the present difficulties might 
be very well met in the case of railway companies by their own arrangements; 
they might make contracts vdth individuals for the carriage of large masses 
of goods, which those individuals would collect, leaving the natives to dispute 
among themselves about the details. 

8164. Do you propose that there should be European servants exclusively 
employed to carry on the railways, or that there should be a large proportion 
of natives ?—I propose a considerable establishment of Europeans in the 
first instance, to be afterwai'ds filled up, in a large proportion, with natives, as 
fast as natives could be found to manage the different parts of the business; 
but it would be necessary to compose the establishment in the first instance, 
to a considerable extent, of Europeans. 

8165. Sir J. W. Hogg.] From your experience, do you think there is any¬ 
thing in India to prevent a European who has capital, and who wishes to 
invest it in land, or in any other speculation, from doing so?—As far as my 
own observation goes, I think there is some difficulty, but not a difficulty which a 
resolute man would shrink from. About the time it was concluded that the 
railroad had better go over the Malsej Ghaut, I made application to the 
Government for a transfer of the Government rights over three villages, of 
which two were deserted, and one was a very small one. It includes the great 
mountain mass of Hurrychunder, which has a habitable plain very nearly 4,000 
feet above the sea. It appeared to me if that district could be put into the 
hands of a small company great improvements might be made in it, and it 
might become a sort of suburb and sanatorium for Bombay, being about four 
hours railway ride from it. I wrote to the Governor on the subject; it was 
referred to the collector. I was informed that the collector recommended a 
grant on the terms of 30 years’ purchase of the Government realizations. A 
copy of those realizations, as a matter of private favour, was sent to me. In 
the course of those inquiries I found that some such application had been 
made with respect to a grant of land at Ahmednugger for some private pur¬ 
pose. The difficulty in that case was this, not that the Government was 
unwilling to make the grant, but they encumbered it a good deal with con¬ 
ditions respecting the use to be made of it, so that if the purpose for which 
the purchaser wanted it failed, it should come into the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment again. That is the only difficulty which I see in the case. 
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8i §6. If a European wants to purchase land, he has as good an opportunity 
of doing it as a native has, has he not ?—I apprehend so. (Generally speaking, 
the natives will not sell their land ; that is, those who are hereditary owners 
of the land. 

,8.67. If land is sold by public auction, from the necessity of the individual, 
or whatever cause it may be, it is open to a European to purchase and hold it 
upon the same terms as a native can, is not it ?-—^In the particular district I am 
acquainted with, I found that the meerasdars, those who had a hereditary tight 
to the land, were very unwilling to sell it; they would exchange one piece of 
land for another, but they would not sell land for a pecuniary price. 

8168. In the case of land which is for sale, is there anything to preveht a pur¬ 
chase by a European any more than a purchase by a native ?—Not that 1 am 
aware of, except that there is a dormant law by which a European may be pre¬ 
vented from settling in a great part of India. 1 was in a district from which 
I might have been excluded, but I heard nothing of the application of the 
law, and, on the contrary, was everywhere welcomed and aided; nevertheless, 
the'existence of such a law can hardly be laid out of account. This law, 
which is found in the 81st and following clauses of the Act of 1833, ytould 
exclude Europeans from nearly all the continental parts of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, from the Saugor and Nerbudda territories, from the upper part of 
Gangetic India, from Scinde and the Punjab, from Assam, and from the east side 
of the Bay Of Bengal. 

8169. Vou truly mentioned that the advances how made to the ryots are 
generally made by natives at a very exorbitant rate; those natives are repaid 
from the crop, are they not?— Yes. 

8170. If Europeans were to advance their money at a more moderate rate, 
they would have exactly the same means of recovering that advance that the 
native money lender now has, would they not ?- In law, 1 apprehend they would, 
but in practice I apprehend they would be in a very different condition, because 
the native money lender, living in the same village with his debtop, knowing all 
their circumstances, and being able to put his hand upon them just when and 
how he pleases, can wring his demand out of them, with law or without law, 
pretty nearly as he likes'; but a European, living probably at the Presidency, 
knd employing only a local agency, perhaps very little interested in the matter, 

has not the same power over them. t. • 

8171. Have you been in any part of India except the'Bombay terntory?— 

No ; I am speaking now with reference to that territory. 

Si y-i. Do}mu think, that the knowledge which the native money lender has 
of the native- character would afford him superior facilities ?—Yes, and his 
residence among the people themselves, and his knowledge of all their circum¬ 
stances. 

8173. Do not you think the native, if he obtained money from an European 
as an advance without interest, would very soon learn to estimate the advantage 
of doing so, rather than of paying, as he frequently does now, 3 or 4 per cent, 
per month, and that in a short time that advantage, being appreciated, would 
produce good results ?—I think so, but I think it is very unlikely that you 
would find Europeans in India who would attempt that, for this reason, situated 
as they are necessarily at the principal seats of commerce, the Presidencies, 
they cannot* have that intimate local knowledge w'hich should enable them to 
make their advances with any safety, or collect their dues with any sort of 
regularity; but if there were ready means of communication, so that the outlying 
districts were practically brought much nearer to Bombay for instance, then I 
think you would find a class of men spring up very rapidly who would employ 
large capitals to assist the cultivators on far more favourable terms that at 
present. 

8174. Whatever the means of communication may be, it is impossible that 
produce can ever be raised at such a price as to be remunerative, unless the 
producer gets his advances either free of interest, or at least at a moderate 
rate of interest?—My inquiries chiefty relating to cotton, I think I may say, 
that even bad as things are now, and taking the cotton which is raised in the 
Nizam’s dominions, where the land-tax is often more than the whole value of 
the crop, and the interest on advances most exorbitant, cotton might be 

brought 
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brought down to Bombay at a profit,if you had a railway; but you cannot 
bring it down now; if you had all the cotton stacked in Berar which England 
could possibly use next year, it would be perfectly useless, because there are 
not the physical means of bringing it down. I mention that, because a supply 
of capital upon better terms to the cultivators is not the only thing, or even 
the pjincipal thing, which is wanted in order to a supply of cotton ; and if it is 
80 in cotton, then I apprehend it is so as to the general exports of the 
country. 

8175. Chairman J\ Have you any other observation which-you wish to make 
—From all the inquiries which I have made*, from, the workmanship of the 
natives which I saw, and from the facility with which they seem to acquire new 
capabilities, I should have no fea,r of finding the practical means of the execution 
of railways in the country, under suitable English superintendence. Tsaw the 
Government foundry, and arsenal, and dockyards at Bombay, and 1 observed 
the habits of the natives very much, with respect to their* workmanship in 
^fferent parts of the country, and I do not think there is any difficulty existing 
in that respect; all that they want, in my opinion, as to eventual capabilities, is 
capital, plans, and English superintendence, although no doubt machinery, &e., 
will long be better supplied from England. 

8176. Mr. Newdtgate.'] Do you mean, that railways should be constructed by 
independent capital, as they have been in England ? —Yes. 

8177. But with the same authority to take land, and the same security for 
the good conduct of the company and the safety of the lines ?—Yes ; whatever 
the general interest may require in the way of legal regulation, I should not 
ask for Indian railways any exemption from, any more than 1 should in 
England. 

8178. You would expect them to be authorised by a law of the Supreme 
Government, so far as the purchase of land went, and so far as concerned the 
good conduct of the line and the safety of the passengers, and that they should 
also be under the regulation of the Supreme Government ?—Exactly so. I 
should not ask for an Indian railway any exemption from the law, any more 
than I would for an English one. 

8179. Mr. HumeJ] Generally speaking, you think railways might be con¬ 
structed very beneficially, not only to the proprietors, but also to the country ? 
—In certain parts of India I think they might be constructed very beneficially 
to the proprietors; but I think it is very possible that railways might be again 
proposed in India, as sometimes they have been, which no man who had to see 
how they could be made to pay ever would propose. 
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accordance with the provisions of the Act. The principal items of the appro¬ 
priation were, 2,000,000/. for the formation of a Guarantee Fund ; 5 , 464 , 000 /.. 
to tile discharge of a part ojf the registered debt of India; 2 , 727 , 344 to the 
discharge of the Carnatic Debt; 1 , 788 , 520 /. to tlie discharge of a part of the 
Home Bond Debt, and 2 , 188 , 873 /. to the payment of current territorial charges 
in this country, thereby avoiding, pro tanto, the necessity for the remittance of 
territorial funds from India. 

8181. What is^the present amount of the Guarantee Fund?—The total 
amount is 3 , 746 , 227 /.; the amount of stock which it has purchased is 4 , 118,411 /.; 
the average cost has been 91 per'cent. 

8182. Sir T. H. 3 Iaddock.j How was the sum of 2,000,000/. appropriated 

for this purpose secured?—^It is invested in the public funds of tins Country 
under the authority of an Act of Parliament. _ 

8183. Chairman.] There is no further addition to the Guarantee Fund, except 
the re-investment'of the interest, is there?—None. 

8184. What is the amount of the revenues of India remitted to England?— 

From 1834 35 to 1852-53 India has remitted 60 , 490 , 000 /.; the average of 
that remittance is 3 , 180,000 /. per annum. _ 

8185. In what mode, and at what rate, have the remittances been effected ?— 
Principally by bills ofl India; that is the mode of remittance now exclusively 
employed. Large sums .during this period have been remitted by means of 
advances made upon the.security of goods under hypothecation, but that system 
has for some time been abandoned. ITie rate at which we have effected those 
remittances foi the whole pCi’iod is is. 111</. a rupee. 

8186. Would there be any inconvenience in the Company pledging itself not 
to advance hereafter upon the hypothecation of goods for shipment from India?. 
— There might be inconvenience in their giving such a pledge, in case there 
should be'a sudden necessity or alterations in the trade, making it difficult for 
them to negotiate their bills. I think we had better be without a pledge. There 
is no danger of hypothecation ever being resorted to again, except under cir¬ 
cumstanced of necessity, which, I think, are not likely to arise. 

8187. Yon think it better to retain the power, but not to avail yourself of that 

power, except under th^ rnost pressing circumstances?-—! do. Having .so large 
a sum to remit, I think the Government ought to be left free to adopt any mode 
of remittance! which may be available in case it should be necessary. , ;• 

8188. :Sir' .r. case of the question being left upon that 

footing, would you think it necessary to Stipulate that reimurse . should not be 
had, tp advances on hypothecation, without a certain amount of notice being 
giyen to the public ?-—No recourse could now be had tp that system without 
our giving ^ notice; we notify the amount that we require to remit, and the 

mode in which we propose to remit it annually. 

818(J. \Vhat extent of notice do yoii think necessary' before the systdm comes 
into Operation r-^Threp months’ notice. I do not think it necessary to depart 
from the existing system, which appears to be perfectly satisfactory b the mer¬ 
cantile'community; at leasL w'e hear no complaint of it. 

8190. Mr. Mangles.] Is there any estimate or conjectural estimate which 
may be relied on of the amount rettiiited from India by private individuals ? 
—Such estimates have bedn formed, but I imagine upon very uncertain data. 

8161. Can you state to the Committee approximately what yod suppose the 
ambuhi to haVe been?— I have heard it stated at 1,500,000/. or 2,6bo,o6o/,„in 
tl>« year, but I do not know the grounds of the calculation. 

Chairma7i.] Will you state generally the financial result of the Indian 
udministratioh since 1834 ?—Referring the Committee to the accounts before 
them for the details, I wpuld state, that in five of the years, from 1834 to 1851, 
there has been a surplus, and in 12 there has been a deficiency, Themet 
actual deficiency of the whole period to April 1851 was 11,385,282/. Since 
these accounts were rendered, we' have received the accounts upon estimate for 
1851-52, showinga deficit in that year of 469,700/. ; and for 1852-53, showing 
a surplus in that year of 601,021/. The whole period of 19 years will show a 
net deficit of 11,253,962/. 

[The following Statement was put in:] 
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“ 2 , 138,713 
l, 764 i 836 
1 , 7 , 71,603 
1 , 346,011 
1 , 446,259 
' '7431896 
i, 49 e, 8 fla ' 
, 971 , 32 fli 

1,911,986 

1 , 473 >^ 2 S' 


x»«; ucui, jias uefu incjeasea oy Ii 5 , 9 i 2 ,a 07 /., Omcl witlnh the period the com¬ 
mercial aissets applied to the discharge of debt amounted to 9 , 9 ^ 0 , 376 /., hut 
for which the increase of the debt would have been 22^842,983/. 

. ^'9^; What items of the commercial assets do ^oii consider applicable to 
cover the deficit r— 1 hose which, as 1 have already said, were applied to the dis¬ 
charge 6f Registered Debt, the Carnatic Debt, and the Home 13 oit(i;D^bt. 

8194. Thg Registered Debt, the Carnatic Debt, an,d the Home Rond Debt 
exis,t^<jl before 1834 , did, not they/-—They did; and they were, tp the, e.x tent 
whiqh has been inentioned, diseharge 4 by the commercial assets ; if ihev had 
not been so discharged, the necessity for borfowing money iri India would to 
that extent baye been increased. 

8 ^ 9 , 5 . rhere has been, a large iperease in the gross revepue, of India since 
1834, has there not Yes, there,,ha,s ; thp, gross revenuy pf India in the year 
Pff riously to the conipiencement of the presept term, that is, 1833-:34j amounled 

A In lSSO-si the aplount was 25 , 636,634 /., shoivipon apincrease 
of 7 , 519 , 716 /. » o,.*^ 

^! 9 ^* 7 ® extent (J,0 you consider that that increase is,to be ascribed to 
the inprease of the resources existing in 1834 , and what to the acqpisition of the 
"f-—I hold a statement in my hand, which shows that of tile increase 
wtn 5 n I have mentioned, 4 , 860 , 4797 . is apparent in the old resources, inde¬ 
pendent y 01 the new territorj^. The gross revenue of Scinde, the Punjaub, and 
the newly acquired terntones, amounted to 2 , 311,237 A There was a nominal 
increase ot the land revenue in Bombay of 348 , 000 /., caused by a different 
mode.ot stating the, account; thpse sums together make up 7 , 519,716 /. 

^ 8197. Can you state how that nominal increase of the Bombay land revenue 
arose r—I he Bombay Government used to deduct from the revenue grants to 
mosques, pagodas, &c. The impropriety of this was pointed out by the Court, 
and the gross amount is now stated. - ^ « . ! \ i 

8198. Sii 7 . H. Maddock.] Have you the detail showing what the sum of 
' K3 . 486 , 000 /. 
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J.C.MSvill,‘Etq, 4 , 860 , 000 /. consists of, separating the land revenue from the other items?- 
•- I have. I will deliver in the Statement. 


14 July 185a. 


[ The same was put in, and is as follows :] 


Thb Gross Revemies of India amounted in 1833-34 to 

1860-61 to 


£. 

- 18,016,918 

- 26,636,034 


Showing an Increase in the latter Year, of - - - £. 7,619,716 


The Increase is derived under the following Heads 
Opium - - - - - - . 

Customs ““**"'*’ 
Stamps - - - - 

Land - - - 

Excise duties in Calcuita - - - 

Sayer and Abkaran - - 

Mohturpha - - - « - 

Miscellaneous ^ - 


Decrease in Salt 

Deduct gross revenue of Scinde, Funjaub, and 
other newly acquired territories - - 

Also, nominal increase of land revenue at Bom¬ 
bay, arising from the revenue in former years 
having been staled after deduction of giants 
to mosques, pagodas, &c. - - - - 


£. 


Or, Opium « - - ^ 

Customs - - - 

Stamps - - - . 

Land . - - - 

Excise duties in Calcutta - 
Sayer and Abkarree - 
Moturpha - 

Miscellaneous - - - 


Deduct decrease in Salt 
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7,646,609 
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2,659,237 
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4,860,479 
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2,081,099 


157,895 


8^613 


l,996i042 

- 

8,403 


2.35.932 


16,703 


310,186 


4,887,379 

- 

28,893 

£. 4,860,479 


8199. That sum of 1 , 996 , 000 /. is due to the improved system of collection of 
the land revenue?—Yes; of course part of it may have arisen from resump^ 
tions; I have not the means at present of distinguishdng the proportions. 

8200. Chairman,'] Can you state the financial result of the administration of 
Scinde and the Punjaub since they came under the British rule ?—Seinde has 
been under the British rule for 10 years ; during the first five of those years the 
average charge was 378 , 250 1 .; during the last five years it has been 193 , 976 /- 

8201. That is the charge beyond the revenue?—Yes; the Punjaub w^e have 
had for four years, and there has been a surplus of 488>292 /. per annum on the 
average. 

8202. Sir T. H, Haddock,'] Do the estimates for the future hold out a prospect 
of increase ?—Not materially^ 

8203. Mr. 
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8203 . Mr. Manffles.} Has there not, in one or two of the last years, been a j.C.MekiUilE^ 
very considerable item for public works in the country r There was a large 

item in 1851-52, to the extent of 16 lacs of rupees, for building and other public 14 July 1853 . 
works. 

8204 . Chairman^ The deficiency calculated on Sattara has now been changed 
into a small surplus, has it not? — Yes, it has. 

8205 . T. H. Maddock.'\ Does that make any allowance for the military 
expenses ? — It does not. 

8206 . What efiect do you consider to have been produced on the finances of India 
by the abolition of the transit duties in 1835 ?— It would appear from the printed 
accounts that the Customs duties have entirely recovered from the effect of the 
abolition of the transit duties; but this is more nominal than real, in conse¬ 
quence of the alteration which has taken place with regard to the salt duties, 
under which large quantities of salt are now imported into India, and are subject 
to an import duty, which is carried to the head of Customs. No doubt other 
branches of the revenue have been benefited Ity the abolition of the transit duties, 
though it is not possible to state to what extent. Upon this subject of transit 
duties, whilst no objection can be taken to giving the credit of the abolition to 
all parlies wlio had a share in that great measure, yet as the conduct of the East 
India Company has been iinpugned with respect to it, and it has been suggested 
that they were rather obstructives than promoters of the abolition, perhaps the 
Committee will allow me to state to them that, on the 10 th of June 1823, the 
Court addressed a despatch to the Government of India, in which, after 
assigning the reasons, they added, “ Upon all these considerations, we direct 
that, on the receipt of this communication, you immediately take into your 
particular consideration the propriety of abolishing all internal duties, under 
whatever name collected, on piece goods and raw cotton, the produce either of 
our o\vn territories or those of our allies.” I believe tliat wras the first sugges¬ 
tion which appears upon the Indian records with respect to the abolition of the 
transit duties. 

8207 . Sir T. H. Madiock.'l That was confined to piece goods and raw cot¬ 
ton ? — It was. 

8208 . Mr. V. Smith.} Why was not that direction followed up ? — It w'as 
followed up, but at a distant period. I apprehend tiiat the first Burmese war, 
and consequent financial considerations, interfered with it. 

8209 . What period intervened between the date of that despatch and the first 
step which was taken in the abolition of the transit duties?—In 1829, the Court 
wrote again upon the subject. On the 27tli of January 1830, the Court said, 

“The great objections to the transit duties appear 10 us more deserving of atten¬ 
tion each time we recur to the subject.” Then came Lord Ellenhorough’s 
interference in 1835, when he de.sired a despatch to be written, giving specific 
instructions for the abolition of the transit duties. The Court were then ap¬ 
prised of th? abolition of the duties on the 2 d of March 1836, and wlmn apprised 
of it, they stated, “ the measure itself is in entire accordance with our previously 
expressed views on the subject.” 

8210 . Sir T. H. Maddock.} Was the letter which was written in 1823 caused 
by any pressure from persons at Manchester? — None whatever. 

8211 . Chairman^ Will you send in a statement of what the net revenue 
arising from the transit duties previously to their abolition was ? — I will endeavour 
to do so. The amount was, I believe, more than 60 lacs of rupees. 

8212 . What is the present amount of the registered debt of India as com¬ 
pared with the amount in the year 1834? — On the 1 st of May 1834, the 
registered debt of India amouttted to 35,463,483/., and the home bond debt 
to 3,523,237/.; the total debt therefore was 38,986,720/. On, the 1 st of May 
1851, which is the latest account we have of the debt in detail, the registered 
debt of India amounted to 47,999,827/., and the home bond debt to 3,899,500/., 
making a total of 51,899,327/.; the deficiency being 12,912.607 /. 

8213 . To what extent do you consider that the finances of India have been 

affected by the wars which have occurred since 1834? — -It is not possible to 
state precisely the expense occasioned by the wars which have occurred. The 
establishments have been increased, but to what extent consequent upon the 
wars cannot be very accurately ascertained. I consider therefore that it is only an 
ilpproximative estimate which can be formed, and this is attempted in a despatch 
dated in June 1862, which is upon the table ol this Committee, and which shows 
' w.t o. K 4 , and 
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J. C, Melvill, Esq. and states the ground for the calculation that the excess of military expenditure, 

-- as compared with the period antecedent to the Affghan Expedition has been 30 

14 July 1853 . crores of rupees, besides the increased interest on the money borrowed from time 
to time to make up the deficiency. 

8214 . In stating the surplus of the Punjaub, do you deduct from the revenue 
all the expenditure of the troops employed in the Punjaub?—No; only that of 
the local corps. 

8215 . Why shduM you not deduct the expenditure of the whole military force 
employed in the Punjaub from the revenue received ?—It has not been so done in 
India; besides we should have to consider rvhat the expense would have been, 
or where the force now in thd Punjaub would have been stationed had it not 
been for the acquisition of this territory. There has been no increase of the 
military force consequent upon the acquisition of the Punjaub ; and therefore no 
portion of the militaiy expenditure could be properly stated as a charge upon 
that territory specifically. 

8216 . It is in fact only an exchange of one boundary for another, upon which 
the same nunlber of troops are employed ?—Exactly so. 

8217 . Mr. Mangles.'\ The troops have been thrown forward to a more advanced 
frontier ?—They have. 

8218 . But the whole of the expense of the local regiments raised in the Pun¬ 
jaub for police and other purposes have been charged against the revenue?— 
They have. 

8219 . The Committee have been informed that the financial 
system of India is the least perfect and advanced of all the branches of adminis¬ 
tration; that;in fact it is still in a crude and elementary state; how far do you 
concur in that opinion ?—1 do not at all concur in it, and I regret that any such 
statement, should have come to this Committee, especially from a gentleman 
who v^ as formerly a most promising member of the civil service of India; and 1 am 
quite convinced that had he sought information, either at the India House, or at 
the Board of-Contro!, he would not have made any' such statement. I may be 
allowed perhaps to speak with some interest on this matter. 1 have been more 
than 30 years honoured with the confidence of the East India Company, as their 
principal financial officer, and throughout that period 1 have witnessed a most 
anxious desire on the part of both the Court and the Board to detect defect in our 
system of finance, if they existed, and to correct them. Ido not pretend to say 
that our system is perfect; far otherwise ; but I am sure it will bear compari- 
sou with the financial system of any country, not excepting England. We have 
not indeed in India a House of Commons to exercise a vigilant supervision over 
all items of the public expenditure ; that is not a defect in our system, it arises 
from the circumstance that the Government of India is not, and cannot at pre¬ 
sent be representative; the Governor-general administers the finances of India, 
under the general control of the home authorities, and when defects have ap¬ 
peared, remedies have been applied. It was only in 1843 that Lord Ellenborough, 
taking a view similar to one which had been taken by Lord Auckland, his 
predecessor, remodelled the system, “ so as to bring'’ (these are Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Avords) “ the finances more immediately within the active control of 
the Government;” and for that purpose he concentrated in one officer the super¬ 
vision of the expenditure in every branch of the State, which arrangement 
continues ; the office alluded to was that of financial secretary, which did not 
exist previously. 

8220 . Is there any periodical revision of the Indian expenditure?—There is a 
constant revision of the Indian expenditure, by means of quarterly statements 
of all increases and decreases of charge, which statements after being dealt with 
by the Indian Government, are transmitted with the records of that Government 
to the Court of Directors to be dealt with here if they think fit. On the 12 th of 
March 1850 the Court wrote to the Government of India as follows, “ We desire 
to be furnished with quarterly returns, from the 1 st of May 1837 , of the increase 
and decrease of the civil charges, specifiying what part of the increase is perma¬ 
nent, and what temporary, and showing when the temporary establishments were 
reduced, and the date at which they were created.” 

8221 . Is there any comparison instituted between the estimate and the actual 
accounts of each year?—Yes ; there is a most minute comparison by each of the 
Governments, and afterwards by the Government of India, between the estimated 

and 
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and tliie actual accounts of each year, and the results of that coniparisou are 
transmitted to this country, with the observations of the Government. 

8222. 'J'here is, first, an audit of the expenditure, is not there ?—The accounts 
are all audited in India, under codes of rules applicable to the civil and the 
military departments of the service respectively. 

8223. That examination is made in India ?~The comparison of the actual 
accounts with the estimate is made in India, and the result is transmitted to this 
country for the information of the authorities here, and forms the subject of 
despatches from them to the Government of India, as often as they tljink fit. 
All the accounts of the subordinate governments are forwarded to ttie Supreme 
Government, and come under tiie review of the financial officer, who was appointed 
in Loid Ellenborough’s time to supervise the e.xpeiiditure. He makes his report, 
and his explanatory statement, and the whole then, with a despatch from the 
Government, is transmitted to this country. 

8224. It is then broiiglit before the authorities here?—-It is. 

8225. And those authorities makes their observations ?—They do constantly 
make their observations, especially upon the differences which may appear 
between the estimate and the actual result. 

8226. Sii'. fiP. H. MaddochJ\ Is the audit which you speak of, an audit of the 
accounts in gross or of each separate item of expenditure ?—Every item of the 
account is audited in India. 

8227. With vouchers?—*-Yes. 

8228. Mr. Mangles.'] So that not a single rupee is issued from the Treasury 
for any expense, say in the civil department, without a fegular voucher written 
across the face of the bill by the auditor, that it is a legitimate item of expense ? 
—Yes, and so with the military expenditure; every paymaster is practically an 
auditor, and nothing which he disburses is allowed to him in account till it is 
audited. 

8229. Sir J. W, Hogg.] Is it a pre<-audit or a post-audit; an audit before 
the payment, or an audit after payment?—Most of the fixed salaries are naid 
under established rules; the audit of contingent expenditure takes place after the 
disbursement, 

8230. Chairman:] It has been stated to the Committee that redundancies and 
deficiencies of establishments are allowed to accumulate till they become no 
longer bearable, and that then finance committees are appointed ; do you concur 
in that statement ? — I do not concur in it, but, on the contrary, must be 
permitted to deny its accuracy. A broad distinction is always drawn in 
India between temporary offices, such for example (and I believe the instance 
hns been referred to in evidence before this Committee) as officers employed in 
revenue settlements or resumptions, and offices of a permanent character. The 
eye of the Government is continually upon this distinction, and the opportunity 
watched for saving the proportion of the charge which is temporary. The State¬ 
ment that finance committees are required for such a purpose is, so far as I know 
or can judge from documents, utterly unfounded. As an example, here are 
the proceedings of the Government of Bengal in the revenue department, dated 
June 1846, in which the Secretary to the Revenue Board writes to tlie 
Secretary to the Government, and sends two lists, drawn up in a prescribed form, 
under a regular system ; one containing the names of the deputy collectors who 
are in employment at this date, and the other, those whose services have been 
dispensed within consequence of their services being no longer required, and 
who are waiting for employment. I mention this to show- that it is the system 
of the Government to watcii most vigilantly those temporary offices. 

8231. Sir C, Wood.\ Do you remember some recent correspondence on the 
subject of the employment of temporary officers on the works of the Ganges 
Canal, in which orders were sent from home relaxing the stringency of the rules 
prevailing iu India, in consequence of its being cleaYthat they actually impeded 
the public service?—I well remember the circumstance, and instructions were 
sent to India in consequence. 

8232. Chairman.] It has also been stated that there is no annual comparison 
of the whole of the income with the whole of the expenditure, nor any systematic 
apportionment of the surplus for the public benefit; havjs you any remark to 
make upon that statement’—There is a system of examination, which results in 
the ascertainment of either a surplus or a deficit. When there is a surplus, the 
Goyerninent feels itself free to sanction and go on with works of public utility,: 
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MTieii there is a deficit, of course their power of advanciag such works is mate¬ 
rially crippled and impeded; but a systematic examination takes place, and the 
result determines the proceedings of the Government. 

8233. The whole expenditure of India is controlled by the Governor-General 
in Council, is it not?—-Yes, it is. The Act of 1834 invested the Governor- 
General of India in Council with more comprehensive powers than previously 
existed over the finances of the subordinate governments, and it was to enable 
the Government more effectually to exercise their authority that Lord Ellen- 
borough made the arrangement which I have before mentioned. 

8234. Then you do not consider that the Government of India is kept in 
tutelage by the Home authorities?—No, I think it quite a mistake to say so. 
The current supervision of the finances of India is with the Government of India; 
the Home authorities undoubtedly exercise a control, but that is principally with 
respect to propositions for increasing salaiie.s or for creating new offices or grant¬ 
ing pensions; in those cases it has been considered salutary that the Government 
of India should be kept in check by the Home authorities. Besides this, the 
Home authorities review periodically the finances of India. The Committee 
have before them an example of what those reviews are. The last I think was 
dated in June 1852, and has been printed. 

8235. Sir T. H. Maddock.l^ To what extent is the Governor-general in Council 
permitted to sanction any expenditure upon public works without the previous 
sanction qf the Home authorities?—d'here was an old limit of 10,000 rupees. I 
belieye that has been extended to .50,000 rupees; but now the reference to the 
Horae authorities it so quickly made and answered, that uo inconvenience arises 
from that limit. 

823b. la it your opinion that any inconvenience would attend the extension 
of tliat limit of 50,000 rupees?—rl do not see that any advantage would be gained 
by relaxing the check which at present exists. 

8237. Mr. Hardinge.~\ Has any inconvenience hitherto arisen from that limit 
being maintained ?—i do not think there has. 

8238, Sir T. H, Madd&ck.^ Is not the Governor-general in Gouncil as com¬ 

petent to judge of the necessity of any particular expenditure, and of tlie existing 
state of the finances, as the Home authorities can be?—The constitution of the 
Government of India involves a control by the Home authorities; and while 
that constitution exists, I do not think it any fair ground of complaint that rules 
are prescribed to the Government limiting its powers. ■ 

823.9- die tact that the Governor-genenil can, without reference to 

the Home authorities, enter into a course of proGeediug’, such as the invasion of 
a territory, or the declaration of war, liable and likely to entail far greater 
expenditure than that to which be is limited for the purposes of public works? 
—^The Government of India is, by law, expressly precluded from entering upon 
any such courses of proceeding without instructions Irom the Horae authorities, 
unless in case of necessity, the burden of the proof of which lies M'ith the 
Government. 

8240. Clmirma».\ Was it the policy of the Company, previously to 1834, to 
mix up their tei-ritorial and commercial concerns in matters of account?—-Quite 
the contrary. I am astonished that such a statement should have been made. 
The Charter Act of 1813 prescribed that the accounts of territory and trade 
should be kept sepai-ate and distinct, and required' that a plan in detail should 
be arranged for the purpose. A plan was so arranged : the law has been strictly 
obeyed ; no considerations of policy were ever permitted to interfere with it. In 
1834 the effects of the plan, and its results, underwent the stldctest scrutiny by 
Parliamentary Committees. Tlte Board of Control appointed a professional 
accountant to investigate those accounts, and the result was, that the East India 
Company’s accounts of the transactions between the territory and the trade were 
maintained in every respect. 

8241. Was there anything in the way in which those statements of account 
were made out that could give rise to the idea that they were mingled ?—I think 
not. Of course long complicated accounts require a professional person or 
persons familiar with the system of accounts to unravel them; but there was 
nothing that an accountant could not immediately understand. 

8242. How are the accounts from India kept ?—They are kept upon the 
principle of double-entry. I have been surprised and somewhat amused to hear 
it stated as a proof of the superiority of the English over the Indian system, 
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that books of account on- the principle of double-entry have been opened in 
each of the de[jartments; in this respect the example of the Indian system 
has been copied ; every officer of account in India, as long as I have known the 
department, has his books of account kept upon the principle of double-entry; 
those books of account are sent periodically to the Governor-general, and then 
the financial officer at the Presidency compiles his general books, which are 
sent home. I wish I had an opportunity of showing to the Committee a set 
of those general books ; they contain perhaps the only example in the world of 
all the financial affairs of a great government, comprehending several subordinate 
governments, reduced into books of account, made out in the form and upon the 
principle of a merchant-s accounts. 

8243. I® there any change or improvement which your experience enables 
you to suggest in the mode of keeping the accounts of the finances of India ?-^— 
There is not; there may be improvements in the mode of stating the results, 
either for the information of Parliament or of other persons, but not in the mode 
of keeping the accounts. 

8244. Do you recollect any complaint by Sir Charles Metcalfe of the way in 
which the accounts were kept in India ?—Not of the w ay in which the accounts 
are kept; but I recollect a case in which Sir Charles Metcalfe made a blunder; 
in the year 1835 he wi’ote to the authorities in this country to tell them that he 
feared that the finances of India would not bear the charges under the new 
system prescribed by the Act of 1834, and in proof of that he made certain 
financial statements, the practical effect of which was to include a large amount 
of the home payments tw'ice. In the course of a few weeks the mistake was 
pointed out, and he wrote a despatch explaining his mistake, and; correcting it. 
Surely this is no proof that our system is defective. It is an unavoidable circum¬ 
stance, from the necessity of the case, that part of our revenue is expended in 
England and part in India, but every one w'ho is conversant with Indian finances 
knows that. 

8245. Did this mistake of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s arise from the confused state 
of the accounts, or was it a mere accidental error his part ?—Certainly not 
from any confusion in the accounts. I am surprised that some officer of account, 
at the moment, did not point it out to him. 

8246. Sir T. H. Maddock^ Would not you attribute the mistake made by 
Sir Gharles Metcalfe to the accountant-general of that day?—I am not prepared 
to say that; I dm not informed. I remember Lord Hastings taking the Avhole of 
the finances out of the hands of the accountant-general, and writing a despatch 
according to his own view, and contraiy to the views of the financial officer. 

8247. That was a period when Mr. Holt Mackenzie was one of the secretaries, 
was not it?—I believe he was. 

8248. Mr. F. Smith.] Have those letters of Sir Charles Metcalfe, the first 
alleging that there was a deficit, and the second acknowledging his own mistake, 
been printed ?—No. 

8249. Could you produce them ?—I could. 

8250. Chairman.^, Do you consider the system of accounts in England to be 
applicable or capable of being applied to India?—I am not very conversant w’ith 
the system of financial accounts of this country, and 1 very strongly deprecate, 
and should wish to avoid the common error of attempting to speak upon a sub¬ 
ject with which one is not familiar. The proposition, however, to have a budget 
in India, annually voted by the Legislative Council under the proposed enlarged 
constitution, and to incorporate it in an Appropriation Act, is a novelty, and 1 
would submit, that we are scarcely sufficiently advanced to attempt so to apply to 
India the principle and the practice in finance of a representative government. 
I would further observe, tliat the inconsistency of so checking the acts of the 
Governor-general, and vet complaining, as has been done in evidence which has 
been given to tlie Committee, that the Governor-general is too much checked 
from home and kept in tutelage, is manifest. 

8251. By the Act of 1834, it was provided that the Court and the Board 
should flame the forms in which the results of Indian finance should be ex¬ 
hibited to Parliament; what was done in consequence?—As soon as the Act 
of 1834 was passed, forms were prepared, and with alterations suggested by the 
Board of Commissioners, were adopted, i have in -my hand the forms now in 
use. They prescribe the rate of exchange at which the Parliamentary accounts 
should in future be rendered, being 2^. a sicca rupee. 
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J, C. Melviil, Esq. 8252. Sir T. H. Maddock.^ Popularly, tlie accounts are converted from rupees 
- into sterling-money, are not they Yes, at 2^. a rupee. 

14 July 1853 . 8253. That being not sicca rupees, but Company’s rupees, which are of 16 per 

cent, less value ?—-That is the popular practice, and its accui-cicy must depend 
upon the value of silver in the market; 2.y. the sicca rupee was close upon the 
metallic value of the coin when that rate was adopted. 

8254. Chairman .1 It has been stated in evidence that the accounts are given 
net and not in-fgross, is that the case ?—If the Committee will refer to the 
accounts, they will see that the income and expenditure are stated in gross, 
and that in order to show the amount of the gross income available for the pur¬ 
poses of the Government, the fixed charges upon the land, the charges of collect¬ 
ing the revenue, and the cost of salt and opium, are separately shown and deducted. 
This mode of statement was adopted to meet the objections taken, in the in¬ 
quiries which took place previously to 1834, to the form of account udiich for¬ 
merly existed ; and it appears to me that it is quite as simple and intelligible as 
any statement which I have seen even of the finances of this country. With 
respect to the Home Accounts, an objection has, I hear, been taken to our having- 
stated the balance of the transactions between the Government and the Com¬ 
pany, instead of both the credits and the debits. Now, that account compre¬ 
hends two large items. A claim of the Company on the Government for the 
expenses in England for the Queen’s troops serving- in India, and a claim of the 
Government on the Company for the balance of the expenditure for the China 
expedition. The Government asked the Company to pay what was due to 
them. The Company replied they would do so when the balance of the China 
account was settled. The accounts on both sides being nearly equal, one has 
practically been set against the other, and this has led to the statement of the 
account in the mode in question. I am myself a strong advocate for stating 
everything in gross, and that is the principle of all our accounts, There may 
occasionally be slight departures frotn it, but they are rare exceptions, and always 
susceptible of explanation. I see again, that an objection has been taken to oiu- 
having stated the interest on the home cash balances as a deduction. It i.s so in 
the series of accounts applicable to the territory of India, because there is no 
head of receipt of revenue in this country to be included in these accounts, the 
only item of receipt being that casual one of interest upon the cash balances ; 
and, therefore, it is stated among the home charges as a deduction ; but if the 
'Committee will refer to the Horae Accounts, they will there find i£ stated in gross, 
and distinctly. 

8255. ' Sir T. H. Maddock.'] If it should be considered desirable to have annu¬ 
ally exhibited the gross revenue under every item, would theve^ be any objection 
to state that in the accounts, with the deductions ?—That is now done; the 
gross revenue is stated, and the deduction is stated; those accounts can be ren¬ 
dered in any form that the House of Commons or Parliament mav desire; 
there is this difficulty in altering the forms, which we experienced in 1834, 
that it destroys the power of comparison ; and further, there are hardly two men 
who would agree in the mode of stating an account. We find Members of the 
House of Commons calling for the same thing under different forms; every 
man likes to have his account stated in his own way. 1 confess I see no 
objection to the present form of the account, but at the same time, if it is suscep¬ 
tible of any improvement, I am sure there will be the greatest possible readiness 
to improve it. 

8256. Would it be possible to give with any exactness any return 
of the real cost of collection ol ihe revenue in India'i--I think it would be 
impossible, because the charges of collection include the salaries of officers of 
high importance in the administration of the country, and it would be very 
difficult to distinguish the proportion of such salaries which is ap|)licable to 
mere collection, and the proportion which is applicable to administration. 

8257. Sir 71 H. Maddocic.'] Is there any distinction made in briuging to 
uccount the salary of such an officer as a magistrate and collector ?-r-No ; it is 
ull stated under the revenue branch. 

82.58. Though a portion of it would more suitably come under the head of 
police and judicial administration ?—I do not knosv whether it would be properly 
■characterised;as police or judicial. It is very important,, even for revenue pur¬ 
poses, that the disputes with regard to land should be satisfactorily and nj-omntlv 
adjusted. ; j ^ 

8259. Mr. 
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8259. Mr. Mangles.'] Do you mean that a large propoi'tion of the duties even 
of a collector are judicial?—They are magisterial. 

8260. Chairman.] What amount of cash balances i^ considered to be required 
in India?—^I'hat has been a subject of very frequent discussion between the 
authorities in this country and the Govei’nrnent in India. Before the acquisi¬ 
tion of the Punjaub, eight crores of rupees was regarded by the Home authorities 
as sufficient; the Government of India thought a larger Sum was necessary ; since 
the acquisition of the Punjaub, both parties have agreed that the necessity for 
cash balances was thereby considerably increased ; and the latest account which 
we have received, and wliich is only dated three months ago, gives thei opinion of 
Lord Dalhousie and his Government, that they could do in time of peace with 10 
crores of rupees. Of course there are various circiimstances to be taken into the 
account, in considering what amount of cash balance is necessary. There is the 
vast extent of the country ; there is the difficulty of transport; the absence also 
in many parts of India of the meails of remittance frbm place to place which are 
available in other countries, and the necessity therefore of making the remit¬ 
tance very frequently in bullion. There is further tube considered the immense 
amount of payments required to be punctually made at different pkces, upwards 
of 420 in number. I would further observe, that the revenue of India comes in 
unequally. The cash balances are stated as on the 1st of May, and the revenue 
does not begin to flow in abundantly until late in the year ; so that there is, for 
a time, a gradual reduction in the "cash balances, which creates a necesrity for 
their being very large at the commencement of theofficial 3'ear. There are also 
very large requirements Of the Home Treasury, which are obtained by means 
of bills upon the Government of India; and there must always be a degree of 
uncertainty as to the proportion of remittance which will be drawn at any 
particular period. It depends upon the state of the trade, and upon the demands 
of the merchants, and the Governinent must be prepared to meet bills to any 
extent within the amount of the annual requisition. By the last mail we drew 
for 700,000/. upon the Government of India; I mention that to show the 
necessity for very large cash balances. 

8261" The state of things is so different in India from what is in England, that 
you cannot make any comparison as to the relative amount of the cash balances 
required in the two countries/—Certainly iiot. 

8262. Would there be no means, as in this country. Of borrowing upon the 
growing revenue in India?—I think not; I should he sorry to see the Govern¬ 
ment reduced to that necessity. 

8263. Could it be doffe f—Ldaresay the Bank of Bengal naight possibly lend 
money for ahy temporary purpose; but the Court of Directors have con¬ 
sidered that to be so mischievous, that they have interdicted any connexion of 
of that kind between the Government and the Bank. 

8264. From one treasury to another, could not the accounts be settled by 
drawing ?—-They arc so, as fer as possible. 

8265. That practice could riot be increased you think, to such an extent as to 
diminish the amount required in the diffei’ent treasuries?—1 do not think it 
could. 

8266. Sir T. H, Maddock.'] Could you give the Committee a statement, 
showing, with respect to those 420 treasuries, the balance in each at any particular 
date, with the estimated expenditure of three rnonths succeeding?—It w’ould be 
very voluminous; we have such statements sent home. 

8267. Chairman.] Tliere is a project being carried into effect of reducing the 
interest upon the Indian debt from 6 to 4 per cent., is there not?-—There is. 

8268. Upon what amount of debt has that reduction been already made?— 
The first order applied to the transfer loan ; as soon as the home authorities had 
the power, they wrote to the Government of India to desire that it should be 
immediately advertised for payment. The principal amounts to ^bout 3,500,000/. 
In 1834 the inetrcst upon the transfer loan was reduced froiti six per cent, to five 
per cent., and it was conditioned with the holders that it should not be discharged 
till April 1854, and that 15 months’ notice sliould he given of its discharge. 
When January 18.53 arrived, the Government were desired immediately to adver¬ 
tise it, and they did so. A period was fixed within which the holders niight 
transfer into a new loan, upon precisely the same terms as the old loan, with 
the exception of the rate of interest, which was to be reduced tO four per 
cent., and the period for such transfer expires on the 22nd of this month. We 
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haye already received applications for transfer to a large amount, and, I have 
no doubt, vrith the exception of a few trustees who may be under cei’tara legal 
ditficulties, the whole amount will be transferred ; in fact, the new stock is now 
at a premium. 

8y6g. Do you mean that the whole of the principal upon which the reduction 
can take place is 3 , 500 , 000 /. ?—Of that particular debt. Then the Gavernnient, 
seeing its way clear to the accomplishment of the reduction as respected the 
transfer loan, advertised three crores of their ordinary five per cent, debt for dis¬ 
charge, inviting the parties at the same time to subscribe the amount into a four 
per cent. loan. • We have not received particulars of the result, but we know that 
when the last accounts left India the operation was already very successful, and 
there was no doubt of its being, entirely accomplished. When tfjat is done, the 
Government will, I pre.sume, proceed with the same operation over the whole 
amount of their remaining five per cent. debt. 

8270. Sir 2 \ H. Mddcloch.'] What is the amount of the Indian debt at five per 
cent, that is liable at any time to be paid off ?—£. 26 , 613 , 000 . 

8271. That 25 , 513 , 000 /. is e,xclu.sive of the debt of the King of Oude, and 
other similar debts —I believe it is. 

8272. What is the present amount of cash balance in the treasury of India ?— 
£. 14 , 250 , 000 . 

8273. not that great amount of cash balance facilitated the process of 
paying off the debt ?—No doubt the surplus cash balance has been the lever with 
which the Governuient has operated upon the debt in view to a reduction of the 
rate, of interest. 

8274. Without that the Government of India could not continue the process 
of reduction ?—They would run great risk of embarrassment. 

8275. Mr. Spoomr.^ Is there any period fixed before which no further reduc¬ 
tion can take place in the rate of interest?—There are conditions applicable to 
some portions of the five per cent. debt. Tlie new transfer loan is not to be re¬ 
duced for a further period of 20 years ; but tlie other debt, which is in process of ' 
reduction, is liable to discharge upon three months’ notice. The saving of 
interest, if all the five per cent. loans were converted into four per cent, loans, 
would be 265 , 000 /. a year. 

8?.76. C. IVood.'l Have not authority and directions been given to the 
Governor-general to efiect that purpose as rapidly as possible ? —Yes; the 
Governor-general anticipated the orders of the Home authorities ; but those 
orders went further tliaii the Governor-general liad done j they went to the extent 
of his advertising seven crores. 

8277. Chairman.'] In a previous answer you stated, that in calculating the 
military expenses in the Punjaub tlie expense of the additional force for police 
purposes was deducted from the revenue ; has the same system been adopted, in 
the territory of Scincle, and does that deficiency show more than the additional 
cost of military expenditure for police ? —I think that most of the military 
charges of the troops employed in Scinde are stated in this account, though it 
is not so in the Punjaub. 

8278. Why is a difi'erent system adopted in Scinde to that which is adopted 
in the Punjaub?—I have not sufficient information to enable me to state pre¬ 
cisely the system adopted by the Government of Bombay in statingthese accounts. 

8279. In order that a fair estimate may he formed with regard to the Scinde 
territory, would not it be advisable to adopt the same system which is adopted 
in the Punjaub?—If you compare Scinde with the Punjaub, undoubtedly'^ the 
accounts should be framed upon the .same principle. 

8280. Can you distinguish the expenses of the local corps from the ordinary 
military expenditure ?—Not satisfactorily, without reference lo Bombay. 

8281. Mr. llardinge.'j Do the regular cavalry come under the head of military, 
charges ?—They do. 

8282. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Does that item of military expenses include the 
allowances of the, regular troops stationed there?—I cannot say positively. 

8283. Chamnan^ Will you explain to the Committee what were the grounds 
upon which tlie Government of India directed its receivers at the difi’erent trea¬ 
suries not to receive gold coin in payment of the revenue?—The Government of 
India, after the estaWishment of the uniform currency, reserved to itself the • 
right by proclamation to regulate the terms upon which gold was to be received 
at the public treasury. 
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8284, That was in 1835 ?—It was. Finding that gold was coming largely Esq. 

into their treashry, tinder the proclamation, and that they had no means of re- —;- 

issuing it, it not being a legal tender, the Government exercised its right and 
withdrew the permission, 

828.5. The permission was issued in 1841 ?—Yes. 

8286. The change, making gold not a legal tender, occurred in 1835 ?—Yes. 

8287. Will you give your view to the Committee as to the practical inconve¬ 
nience or advantage wliich would arise from making gold a legal tender in 
India ?—Silver is the standard of India, and I think it better suited to the trans¬ 
actions of the people, so minute are they, than gold would be. It is a matter of 
opinion, but I do not think, myself, that two standards could be maintained. If 
gold became depreciated, it would be nsed to buy up silver, and I think great 
distress would result to the people if that were to occur. I speak With diffidence 
on such a subject as this, but there are authorities on rny side, and I have pre¬ 
pared a memorandum upon the subject, which, if the Committee please, I will 
deliver in. 


[The same was delvoered in, and is as follows .*] 

Memorandum as to Gold Currency of India. 


It is believed that gold and silver were coined in India before the lime of Akbar, In 
Mr. Marsden's collection, ihere is a silver coin of Altmash, one of the Delhi kings, who 
died in 1235. Shir Shah (a.d. 1535) changed the name of tankha (die current coin at that 
time) to that of rupela or rupee, which was adopted by Akbar on his accession in 1556. 
The first gold miihr* (vulgarly called mohur) recorded in history Was struck by the latter 
prince in the year 1565. it contained abo^it 172 grains of pure gold. 

Akl»ar fixed the weight and relative value of money on a scale which remained unaltered 
till the dissolution of the Mogul empire, and is the basis of that nowin use. His rupee 
contained 174.5 grains of pure silver, and was worth I 5 . ll^d. of English money at 
that day, the shilling of Queen Elizabeth containing 86.8 grains of pure silver. Akbar's 
standani, as above slated, continued almost unaltered all over the Mogul dominiona until 
the breaking up of the empire, when numerous minis were established by the ministers 
and viceroys of the principal soubalis who had assumed independence, and the coin vv^s 
gradoally debased as ihe confusion and exigencies of the times increased. The Mali- 
ratta and other Hindoo states also established minis of their own, retaming for form sake 
the Emperor^s name and superscription, as a titular avOwal of Delhi supremacy. 

Hence may be traced the differences which prevailed and still prevail in the currencies 
of India. The extent (o which the irregularities of the mints had proceeded in the reign of 
Shah Ahmi, is thus described iri the preamble of Regulation 35 of 1773: ** The principal dis¬ 
tricts in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa had each a distinct silver currency, consisting either of 
19 sun Moorshedabadees, or old or counterfeit rupees of various years, coined previous or 
subsequent to ihe Company’s admiiiistraiion. The only parties who benefited from such a 
state of things w^ere the shroffs, and tiie East India Company endeavoured to remedy the 
evil in 1773, by declaring that all rupees coined for the future should bear the impression 
of the 19 th year of Sltah Alum; and thus it happened that the sicca rupee was the only 
one of their coins which retained the full value of the original Delhi rupee. 

Sir James Stewart in his workf on the coins of Bengal observes, *^The standard of the 
Bengal money has ever been silver. Gold has been occasionally coined, but the great bulk 
of the currency has been silver.” A coinage of gold mohurs (vvortii intrinsically 114 siccas or 
13*34 current rupees, but deciured to be equal to 14 sicca, or 16*24 current rupees), was estab¬ 
lished in Bengal by the considiation of Government held on the 2 d June 1760, and this was 
the first occasion on which a gold coin in Bengal liad been put on the footing of money with 
a legal denomination with respect to silver coins. It w^as made a legal tender in all pay¬ 
ments ,• whereas the gold coins which had previously been struck at Delhi had passed only 
conventionally, being left to find their value in the market. This coinage of gold in 1766 
was professedly undertaken with the view of giving encouragement to the bringing of gold 
to the Mint, and Sir J. Stewart remarks as follows : The Government of Bengal did not 
consider that every encouragement, as it was called, given to gold coins, must occasion the 
melting down and expoiting of the silver coin. The only encouragement it was possible to 
give to gold coins was to fix a denomination to the new gold coins above their due propor¬ 
tion to the silver cniTeficy, or in other wmrds, to render the gold intrinsically worth less 
in payments than the silver currency, the consequence of which is, to engage eVery one to 
.pay in gold rather than silver.” 'rire result which attended the gold coinage in question, is 
thus recorded by Sir J. Stewart: ‘‘Nobody in Bengal would pay willingly in silver rupeibs 
after the issuing of this sold currency, and it was the greatest oppression to force them to it. 
The jieople of that country (India) had been so long accustomed to silver coin, that ilmy 
never would, except when forced to it, receive the mohurs in payment; so the Company 
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J, C.-Mc/t??//, Esq. was obliged t(> make a n^vv regulation 111^769, little better than ihe former. At last the 

, :. gold currency fell altogether to many per cent, below its intrinsic value; according to tjbe 

14 July 1853. spying, Dum vitant stulti, vitia in contraria currant.’’ 

The clifHculty of keeping gold coin in Gircolalion was so great, that in 1796 the Croverpor-. 
general (Sir John Shore).recommended the adoption of silver as a sole legal teniJer ; , 

because it had Over been deemed the standard of India; and, secondly, because lookit),g to 
the lower classes, to the price of labour, and of tlie necessaries of life, the smallest possible, 
gold coin was unfit for general circulation, and the cultivator or manufactmerwho received it 
would be chargecbwith'a batta on the exchange or disbursement of it.” In reply to this recorn-. 
meudation, the Court of Directors stated -that ihero appeared to, them to be a necessity 
foi* a new coinatifej both of silver and gpld. The views of tlie home authorities were uqt 
acted upon till 1B19, when an approximation to uniformity of the coinages of the three 
presidencies was attempted ; the gold mohur of Bengal, and the. gold rupees (as they vverp 
called) of Madras and flombay, being valued relatively to isilver, in the sanm proportion 
of 1 to 15, and being declared legal tender in payments. 

But the market-value of the gxjld moburs then coined w excess pf 

their denominiuive value; they were consequently but little used for the ordinary purpps,e 
of currency. ■ • - - ■ . ■ , ■ . , 

Gold, then, never bbtained a very extensive cuiTency, and had pracuqally ceased to be 
legal tender iii Indiai for many years antecedent to 1835. By the resolution of the (Joyern- 
ment of India passing the Act JNo. 17 of 1835, it was declared, that although the new law 
would not give to the gold mohur,; and its subdivisions, the character of legal tender, the 
Governor-general would, from time to time, fix (by proclainaiiou) the rate at which.they. 
should be received and issued from public treasuries in lieu of silver. The rate then fixed 
was that Igiven in the Act as the denominative value of the mohur and its subdivisions. 

Some doubt appears,; howeveiv to have existed between 1835 and 1841, whether tlve gdl^ 
coins would be received at the Government treasuries. The subrtreasurer at, Calcutta 
hesitated to receive tliemi The proclamation of January 1841, authorising their frge receipt in 
payment of Government demands at specified rates, was therefore issued, at the suggestion 
of the Mint Committee, with the double object of clearing up the doubts upon the subject, 
and of giving a more free circulation to the gold coins. But it does not appear that the 
cleliveiie^ of gold bullion to thfe Mint for coinage increased in consequence of the permission 
given by tliis proclamation, and the reason doubtless was, that after adding the one per 
cent, seignorage for the coinage, no profit would have resulted from the exchange of gold 
for silver. The case, however, is now entirely changed. The price of from 3/. 65 . to 
3 /. 10 s* per oz., by which it is understood that gold has laiply been purchtised in Aus-* 
tralia (allhough in itself no; criterion oi the ultimate fixed value of gold in relation to 
silver), affprds, temporarily ul lpaat, a vast temptation to speculators to send, it to India to 
obtain tliere silver in excbatige, at the rates which were fixed by the Governtnent at a time 
when the fresh discoveries of gold were not thought of. It was clearly the duty of the 
Government to take the measures which they have adopted, to save the Slate from loss on 
account of the operations of speculators. 

The question, however, of th^ propriety of giving to gold the character of lenal tender, to 
enable it to co-eirculate with silver, is Quite distinct from that just noticed. The!following 
remarks tPay bielp, by analogy# to elucidate thi^ question. 

Silver was the standard ot value in this country (England) till the year 1774, although 
gold coins passed currehi at cettain fixfed rates, and were* legal tender. In 1774 it was. 
declared by authority’ that silveSr coin ^hoijld not be legal iender for sums above 25 /,; and 
in 1816 thef present over-rated silver curreney was introduced, being legal tender ciiiy to the 
extent of 40^^. Practically, however, all large,payments were, made in gold subsequently to 
the year 1717, when the guinea was over-valued by being declared equivalent to 21 '^The , 
result of this n)ieasure, w.as, fhat tbp pew ^ilver,coins were exported, and that none but vvorrt 
and debased cpius remaiined ihi cim^^ The silver w^as expelled by the gold, ahhouglr 

for 57 years afterwards (from I'? to'1774) silver was homiually a legal tetider- to any 
amount 

Again, the fitiitncial history of France afforck an instance of a similar character. Pi evi~ 
ously to 1785, the Louis d’or was rated at 24 livres, when it was really vvprth 25 livres iq sols- 
By making payment in gold, debtors would clearly have lost 1 livre 10 sol pieces on every 
24 livix^s of liabilities^ The result was fipit gold payments were not made, and that gold 
(although a legal tender) was nearly banished from circulation. Silver alone became prac¬ 
tically the currency of France. 

Recently ill the United S'taies bf America, gold has been declared the sole standard of 
value; and ihe dollar piece has been simultaneous depreciated in the same way as the 
silver currency of England, for the purpose of retaining it in circulation. Otherwise it was 
foreseen that silver would altogether disappear. 

The Government of Belgium,' foreseeing the inconvenience likely to result both to the 
people and the Government, have abandoned the double standard which existed there up to^ 
last year, and have declared silver to be the sole standard of value. In France, where the 
double standarcl is sUll maiutained by law, it is surmised that a revolution in an oppo.site 
direction to that which occurred iii 1785 will ere long lake place, and that silver will be 
gradually expelled by the gold. The recent enormous coinages of gold at the Mint of Paris 
justify this conviction. 

Upon questions affecting the currency, , however, one cannot write or speak with too 
much diffidence f yet why should it be supposed that the effects described above as having 

# resulted 
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resulted in other countries would not he produced ift India if the double standard (silver and 
gold) were to be new introduced ? The case oTthe gold mohurs, to which it was attempted 
10 give currency in 1766, at a his:her than their natural value, as explained by Sir James 
Stewart, should be borne in mind as a case very much in point. It cannot be questioned 
that the natural tendenej^ of the recent vast discoveries of gold, or rather of the increased 
facilities vyith which gold is produced, will be to deteriorate its value. This is the most 
probable edect, although at present there are no striking indications of it. Hence it may 
be assumed that any exact relative value now fixed as between gold and silver would be 
liable, at no distant period, to considerable variation. Supposing gold to be declared legal 
tender, all debts^ ^vill be discharged in it so soon as it becomes depreciated below its nominal 
value, and then silver will be exported for the purpose of buying gold. This will be the 
natural result so long as any undue irregularity of nominal value exists between the coins of 
the two metals, and the only remedy would be the inconvenient, expensive, and altogether 
objectionable one of changing either the size or denominative values of the coins from time 
to time. 

The effect, however, of a change from a silver to a gold standard in a rich country like 
England, wdiere the transactions of the people are of a magnitude sufficiently great to main- 
taiii an extensive gold currency, differs materially from that which would result to the 
people of India. The monetary transactions of the latter are still (as they were durino' the 
Government of Sir John Shore) of the most minute description, requiring, for the most part, 
the lowest denominations of silver currency (the two and four-anna pieces), and even lewder 
than tfiese (the copper pyce and half-pyce pieces); the coin last mentioned (half-pyce) re¬ 
presents l-128th of a rupee, it cannot be supposed that such a population could, to any 
extent, absorb a gold currency, if the value of gold shonld continue at any approximation to 
its present value ; and unless (which the boldest man will scarcely affirm) the point has now 
been reached at whiclvthe relative values of gold and silver can t^afely be determined, it 
has been shown by the analogous cases of this country, France, and America, that the coin 
which is relatively the cheaper of the two will drive away the dearer. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion, that practically two standards of value cannot co¬ 
exist; and that although, in a wealthy country, coniparatively little injury may result from 
the double standard, the effects in India would be most seriously felt by the niasses of the 
population# 

8^88. You say that silver is the standard in India. Up to 1835 , it was not 
the sole standard in India, was it ?— The Government certainly allowed gold to 
be cbined upon certain terms, and to be received at the public treasury ; still I 
think, and I have so stated in that paper, that silver was practically the standard. 
Sir James Stewart, who wrote upon the subject, and who was a great authority in 
bye-gone times upon these questions in India, declares positively that it was so, 
and he traces it back to the time of Akbar. 

8289. The ptoporlion that was established of 15 to 1, would surely prevent, 
under all present appearances, any practical inconvenience arising from the 
establishment of a double standard on tJiat relative proportion, would not it?— 
It might; but if the proportions were so regulated as to give an undue value to 
gold over the silver, the effect would be not to make it a standard at all. 

8290. Is not that the proportion in existence ?—The Government of India 
reserved to themselves the power of regulating the proportion; that was the 
proportion that was fixed. 

8291. Under that proportion, do you anticipate that gold would come into 
India and buy up silver? — It was coming in very ^rapidly from Australia when 
the Government issued its proclamation. 

8292. Are you aware what the prices of gold then w^as in Australia?—I am. 

8293. What was it? — Less than 3 an ounce. 

8294. Are you aware what the price is by the last advices?— 3 . 17 . 

8295. Though there may be for a time a low price on the introduction of gold,, 
would not the price be regulated by the price in this country, and may we not 
therefore suppose that that low price in India could net be a permanently low 
[)rice There must be constant fluctuations in the absolute and relative value of 
of the metals, and whenever the one becomes depreciated, it must, I think, have 
the effect of displacing the other. 

8296. The effect which you might apprehend, when the price of gold in 
Australia was 60 ^. an ounce, would not occur when it was 77 ^., would it?—No. 
The Committee wall observe, that the Government had no powder to re-issue the 
gold. Gold had ceased to be a legal tender, and under such circumstances the 

Government 

^ The position of the debtor and creditor classes generally, and especially of the Indian Gove rn¬ 
ment in relation to its debt, is deserving of serious consideration on this part of ihe^subject, 

M 
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j. C. Esq. Goverment would have had no alternative but to send it home in bulk to England, 

or sell it in the market. 

14 .July 1853. 8297. In a country where, as you saVj it is very difficult to transport money, 

or make remittances from one place to another, would not it be desirable to make 
a legar tender of the more precious and more easily portable metal?-—^There 
would be a convenience in it in that respect; but I do not think it would 
countervail the risk of injury to the people. 

8298. In what way would the injury be occasioned r~-I think that gold might 
become depreciated, and might be used for the purpose of abstracting silver; 
and silver is the metal which is most suited to the transactions of the people. 

8299. Sir C, Wood.'] Would gold be as available for the ordinary payments 

which the Govei;nrnen,t has to make as silver ?—If tlie Government declared it 
to, be a legal tender. , 

8300t Chairman.] For remittance to this country gold would be jMefcrable, if 
resort must be had to a remittance in specie r—Yes; and there can be no doubt 
that the exchanges are more easily adjusted between two countries having the 
same standard than, between countries having different standards. 

83,01. The \vliole question depends, upon die proportion established between 
the two precious metals, does not it?—It does ; but there would be an inconve¬ 
nience in changing that proportion frequently. 

8302. Sir C Wa(>d.] Would gold be as available for the payment of the 
troops as silver t—I think not; the native soldiery could not be paid in gold. 

^30$. 0 iairmm,], An objection has, been made to the establishment of gold 
as a legal tendpr, that it would be unfair towards the recipients of the dividends 
on the debt ; with respect to the. debt created previous to 1835 , that objection 
could not be made, could it?—I think not, because gold was receivable at the 
public treqsury when those loans were: negotiated. 

831)4. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Did the Governor-general put on record, any 
minute explanatory of his reasons for the proclamation to which you have 
referred?-—Fthink not. , 

3305. Did he explain, his reasons in any despatch fp-There was a despatch 
from tile Governnmnt to the Court, and a despatch from the Court in ans-wer, 
approving of what the Government had dorre. 

830.6. Gan those documents be produced in eyidence,;?—They can, if the 
Committee are pleased to call for them, 1 

8307. Mr. Hardinge.] In the statement that has been referred to of military 
charges, is the expense of the regular Bombay regiments employed in. Scinde 
included?—The expenses of the regiments employed in Scinde are included in 
the military charges of the Bombay GdVernment,. but. to vvhat extent they are 
included in tl»e Scinde charges I am unable to say positively- 

8308. Was there any increase to the number of the Bombay regimeuts in 
consequenceof the.annexation of Scinde?—There was am increase in the Bombay 
aj'my. 

8309. Do you agree with a previous witness that a greatly diraiaished military 
force may be maintained in consequence of there being noiy no organized ele¬ 
ments of resistance ?—I shoq,ld be sorry to state that, pnless it were supported 
by the opinion of the Indian Government,, which it is not., 

8310. Have not military witnesses examined, before this Committee given it 
as tlieir opinion that the army copid not safely be reduced ?.—Tlmy have; and 
Lord Dailmnsiehas asked for an increase in the European establishment. 

8311. Do the papers referred to give the comparative expense of the Com¬ 
pany’s European regiments and the Queen’s regiments,?—That has been given 
in the military evidence. 


G* G* Maepherson, 
Esq. 


George Gordore A/«cpAemn, Esq., caUed.in ; and Examined. 

Chairman] I believe yon have been apppintod the representative of 
the British Indian Association in this country, which association has presented 
, a petition to the House, which has been referred to the Committee ?*■—Yes, I have. 

8313. I believe you are desirous of making some, statements in confirmation 
of what is contained in that petition ?-t-I am. 1 went,out to India, in the, Bengal 
medical: service. I renmiued there, consecutively fo\; 8h.years, during which 
time I served with Her Majesty’s European troops, the Bengal native cavalry, 

infantry. 
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infantry, and artUlery. I was then removed to the civil station of Beanleah. G. &. Macpherson, 
While there I carried on indigo works and a silk business. At Ih^t time the l^sq, 

Government of India traded largely, in fact they almost monopolised the whole . ~~ 

of the silk business of the country ; but I was allow'ed, as a civil surgeon, to trade 
also in any of the products of the country. After being there for some years, 
and upon my promotion, I was removed to the civil station 6f Moorshedabad, 
and a few years afterwards the Company’s trade was stopped, when I became 
a'purchaser of some of their filatures, at public auction in Calcutta. I returned 
to England in 1840 , and went back again to Bengal in 1845 , when I be¬ 
came a member of the firm of Carr, Tagore & Co. I remained there for two 
years, and returned early in 1847 , since which I have b?en in Europe, I men¬ 
tion thus particularly what my avocations in India were in order that the 
Committee may be able to put questions to me upon such matters as from 
practical experience it may be supposed I have become acquainted with. During 
my long residence in that country; and from being employed as a professional 
man, and also having commercial business, I had many opportunities of becom¬ 
ing intimately acquainted with members of all the services, arid also with the 
native community, fi-om the Nawab of Bengal down to the humblest silk-spinner. 

In the 3 d and 4 t'h paragraphs of the petition of the British Indian Association, 
tlie natives complain of being allowed only to hold the most subordinate offices, 
and that tho evidence likely to be obtained before the Cointtiittee will be from 
persons more or less interested in the maintenance of the pre&ent system. Para¬ 
graph No. 10 relates to what is of great importance to the nativies of India at the 
present moment, the constitution of a Legislative Council, Which they consider 
ought to be distinct fiom the Executive. Sections 11, 12, and 13 , I also con¬ 
sider to be very important. 

8314. You concur in the opinions which are expressed in this petition ?—In 
almost all of them. • 

8313. Will you state any points in which ydu differ from thefri?-— I do not 
think there are any statements of any importance from which I differ, 

8316. Can you explain to the Committee by whom the petition Was drawn 
up ?-^By natives of Bengal exclusively. The British Indiari Association is 
exclusively native. 

8317. Sir T. H. Maddock 7 \ Will ydu describe to the Comrniittee who are the 

persons whose names are first in tliis papei^ ; Raja Radhakarid Badadar, Raja 
Kahkrishna Bahadar, Pertaub Chiinda Singh ?— They are zemiririaf.W supposed 
to be men qf very large fortune, in Bengal. ^ 

8318. Are they persons of education.,?—They are. 

8319. Are they persons of enlightened minds ?— I should Say they were. 

8320. Can you state what number of people in the MofusSil signed that peti¬ 
tion, as compared with the number of resident natives in Calcutta ?—I cannot do 
that; but I should Suppose there must be about the same number of signatures 
from the Mofussil and from Calcutta. 

8321. How many signatures are there to this petition ?—^Ilhink 5 , 900 . 

8322. To what portions of the petition do you wish particuTarly to point the 
attention of the Committee 9 —I should wish to point the attention of tne Com¬ 
mittee particularly to the constitution of the Legislative Council, to the very 
inadequate state Of the police, and to the resumption laws. 

8323. With regard to the LegislativO Council, what ar^uroOrits have yOu to 
adduce in favour of the- plan suggested by the petitioners?—I consider that the 
natives of India ought to be eligible as members of the Legislative Council ; as 
far as they have hOen trusted they have shown themselves admirably qualified 
either for judicial or revenue offices ; I conceive that if they are debarred from 
entering the Legislative Council, it will be considered a very serious hardship ; 
and natives of India are particularly anxious to be represented in that Council, 
and it would appear only fair that they should be, considering that they pay the 
whole of the revenue and taxes of the country. 

8324. Chairman^ The petitioners explain their views as to the construction of 
the Government at home ; have you anything to state which would illustrate or 
corroborate those views?—No, I do not think it is necessary for me to go into 
that subject noM\ The Bill which is now being discussed in Parliament is to 
settle the form of the Home Government. 

8325. Do you consider that in the views of the petitioners it will bO regarded 
as a satisfactory settlement ?—I do not think there will be any great objections, 

0.10'. m2 ou 




EXaDENGE>mKEJNi before the 

<}. G. Matpherson, OH' the part of 'the petitiotters,^ to The praposed'constitutibhwof the iGourt of 

E*q- Directors.^ ’I'./I’, 

• —-- 8336V T'h'e'^ires^Bti'Billjidtitioners ask for. 

■i+JulyiSss- - 4 ^it is'ftht whatth 4 y-'a^k‘!ror.‘ '■■■■' • 

83-271 '%ey'a&k 'ibr>h Gouttoili hall iiottiinat<?d by> thesGrown' and half elected 
byia new bodyfdjf 'CohstRuent^j'sdtogether'supbisedtTigithe mixed government of 
theCourt of Eiitectore aiid the Board of Gontcol ?,^I ebneeiya ithey wotild rather 
retain the Bbatd bf Control than i thei Churt of Bifeotore ; but they think it 
impossible^thathhO Board iOf Control shottld pUsess sufficient infotraation* and 
therefore thdy have- proposed a Board of Mariagement, , co'mposed of gentlemen 
well ack|Uairited brith Indian affairs, u' ' : ; , . ^ 1 - 

hj- iff what- 
’ character; 
at ■cbkWeterfi^Iff the 


8330. m the expresaioff " popular cnaracrer^ ir raienaea vnai inao voum:ii 
shoiiid fefe. ii;ain'ed b’tr 'the-'drrBrthe 
ehbffld he'the'iheanS* of‘bleefidti’ liy thr'hMvek'introduced 
that there should be yertain parties nofflinpted the Groy^ii f6¥ dhe'legislative 
eouhciT'’ ail’d that thb^ remaiffdef ' 'gh6uld'‘be''Cp'p^ theiGovernment of 

India, but that it should be ,9pen to all parties. . , , ’ \ 

‘ to'^ive a 


; Tneaut^ and 
to the 


af btie time I berieve they' ’weCe ■ipixtons,'; that' pe^oilt; shoffld' bfe appO 

Le^islativ'eCbtihbil in’me skmb iff’oMds’they'hfd'ih'bnf dplb^^^ 

8331. Solely by, the nomina,tion of the Qrown,^ or authbVitiek'delegated by the 

represent the feelings and sentjp^e;p^^.,.9f ,ijhe^wW ft large ? 

ii^om t|ie?s., dl.afe 

: many thipg^.x-^^t^pg4p.tktr. j;9%i9Piapd, flt^ttdJ.ceSj wffh,which the ythei 
bpre :byfc;;ipenpfi;:FaffW’b^ 

be aw 9 re;oV^Pi-tprni^ngirulea,W, 4 |rf^^^ to ■i’l.,. 1,'u..:, n,. : 

>.83341;, GannOt i they obtain that hiisrtdatWin pQWjInti,i;t,,is.yery difiicult 
affdeed to dot;S04uI. Wve heard, if statfld tpj evi^ewpe, hpypj.J^at the^e wQi^ld.be 
no difficulty in obtaining informationjtfomilh^ffiatiyp^.by,p^y niembpl’ ofithe 
Lcgisiativei;Council who ‘thought piUper- tdoWplyit^ . thW*/ tpink the 

same , witness states, in hnotlieripart ofhii? eJ^^e^ce, thn|,,lt i?d^p 
cult ithingdO ascertain from a natii’je fiWtihiaiYiie>yadiauy h?(;ffl¥>b iany ■subject, 

-he lias' ascertaineddyliati rthp yie,w aiuiidptwtipftipf /th®) P 4 rlMtflBBWPP^P&’ 
may be, paitioulhidy. jfthatparty. |l«ipp(nJS;to|beia petsp,ix,ip power^M. I tlierefpre 
conceive: it 1 in net be a very (difficult ; thing, ,tp.|p^ain,ipfprtaatiou,upQp^Hll pice 
pointsi a rknowledge; <of whibh appears , m arm,,a;bfplptely p^ce^s^-y.y ,afld I ; also 
conceive that:the‘infoi jnatiioff [(thus i oh^siued irpw^t be? pt 4 ( de^pYip^-'PP ■ thyt! 
few men would like to legislate on, M ti o - 

1 sSsS'Sh Boes. nOt,;the p«blication/>of( 4 headrafts.,pf :,|V 9 tSi,ep,aWa [them tp meet 
tpgethex, and give theiriopinions , before ^Udh Aetsat^ passed ?-rrilt dpos; - thpy do 
give their Opinions jaird, imake, ‘reinonstrances, botj , they aye flPt attwdod' tO;; 
'I mean,that,itlley!prod,ne(e no;efteet*M';v, iobL'::,- a rt. •i. v-ui; .-, 

> ‘ >83 36;, Bff y«^u make that assedtiott generally,) or with respect to dny partienlar 
Act would refer ■ to One (pdrtioolar Act^ ; Act 21?of 1 S&O y i thff t riatives > are 

ipiiclvalarmed’ at this A'ctywhich they icOrisider'biokites tlm’expi’ess . Ellies of the 
Hindoo laW',=by allowi^ excluded from’ caste,- yvhether' on) acGonat of 

immoral or infamous conduct, or change of religion, to inherit ancestral 
■'-property;! -■’ '-'I' "-y''/ i , ■ :.rt 

■ 8337t G'A*amHff>r.]i»Bbyon coffcuT’ih that’vkw?^ , yl) - ,,u.; 

8338^ Mf; //ordfMgc.^^ conceivd that a -native in the/Council would 

' ■' " ■;.'; . be 
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fee looked ufioo with ariy jealousy by hta fellow coiwtrymeii r—^I cannotjconceive q, g. MacpMsoit, 
anything of the sort. ■ > 

% 39 ' JfrarfdoeA:.] Are^ydu of that if three Or f6u]R.native 

gentlemen were appointed as members of this LegisfetivfevCtmnqil, they would 
exercise much or any inflitencC upon the deliberations Of the<h]on.ncil coUectively ? 

■Ur-i am verv sure that they, would cxeireisei ai great deal of ., , influence) and that 
tlfey wbuldv in all probability, frequently give Such reasons to .parties who were 
inoii'e vdoleat than themselves as would induce theni to vrithdraw; a, great deal of 
opposition .which otherwise would he given to.any proposedpoaOtntetit,; . . . . 
i %40; to be;,the number,.from, what parts of 

India would you recommend their selection ?7-rrI.WPuId select tlmm from 
Aladras, and..Bombav..i,..- .. '-.jir •-■'V'A " 

S341. AVould IhQse.direp: persons .represent, ifhe Icehap^ the, cj^e^s, and 

the opinions of ail the natives .throughput , our a, c|rt^^ 

would,;, and.iX think, i,t;wpuldj be:,highly tq thej^^fjlives .fo fin(| that 

thev were consiilered ehg'hJhdbr &iWtmos.pf very , great , . ; ■ 

. , . ,8342^ ; ^ r.rJ , Dp you'.thinliit , vfopld le to ,4 A;t^h9medan, 

of the. ,NGrth-wpsterit, Provinces, , if a iRndpo .R.epgal wes ppt IPfo the,Degis- 
lative !Coimcil,>t-i ithi#;it,i&veryvi)rQbahfe nt^h pot liq, gratifying him, 

hutJdp,notftWnkfe.>^ouih/Oyfi 9 t.i:ft fUKr-w,; : ' 

, 8343. AYpuid ,hevf ?4 

not able to answer. ' ' ' .■■■ .^.u' .S,,-,, j ■ ^ 

8344. Do you . think, . „genprgl}y; , the;pehple Of ; the, im^^v^ste^rovinces 

/vYpuld feeli theipseiv^ tOj f»e represented ih r 

I - might, qunlife iny ^^^f answe!; , by ladyi^ng , be 11^ mfeniber 

of theLegislaliVeijQoancilti^nr thd^N9rth-\yjes;tetn_grovincep,, ^hj^^ 

itnecessarytP‘Ilawf 9 ur^:-,: 1,. ui','- v'.-i ..'. ;. ■ , 

8345. Even with four members, looking to the size of those'prqvinchs, ^d 

the great di,ft'ereuce of religion and customs which (?xist, wou|a that number 
atforh any adequate rjyprbseh^ , th&k'' it' W’ouldferfnts ft* would 

enable the memhei'V coniprisihg fh^'Degillaiit*h*‘e 6 UncU‘'td:kydf^^^ 

hieasurei 'what life ieeitho^ pf uhBti 'vdtibus niinute 

■poiiith of fX/py ;hiu®f 
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ahkfhayi^becQiiie yery wejl a^^^ hpfiiiotts^dWfr fefeliiih|lfp--^l am 

hot aware that there lias feech ahy’lieyislati'vje'Cduncil hililiBH;(i'sej>^rafed frOin 
the Executive, and that is one of th'f ' 

■ ' Are; hot tte'mOtt whd fofhii'the''ExehutivetGouiiciivlund'W^^^^ also form 

tiie' EegislhtlVe%-iunt;ili^ meh Of 'greaft hud fextyded dexpehiehoe* and . fcndwledge 
'y thfe hah’^:?rP*Mo6hdeadyip^hO|^#ei'''n nraiei-M in 

' 8^48.^ Ate’'tlieyhlt%ether'devoid of thy ihbnsiOf kttovilhig what^ the; native 
hhinioh^'dfe' ; hh\^ hot* tiiey' : gi^eat ' paW ' Of : their diues in tclose Gom- 

hnihiOn' iifith'tlfe'MtiWs^ afid WOu^^ mtJeh to their 'StOek of ktiowtedgle to 

havea'hhtfy'yilea^e''by 4 heiP’^^^ abort'pyriOdithhy>mtin''the-Legi8- 
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deliberating* ’ h^o'h * *t 
country. 

’ ‘8349- YOu spyS *of ohtiVes having*%liOwn *«(ptitilde ini . judicial'kbd; revenue 
' bh^ittess, attfi jrbu yom td cObsiddr that aS'fa"le8t!'0$rthein qliolificafion fori legis¬ 
lative dhties ;'do think'ft neeeSsarilyffollo’vtS'tliatMa m&nf'oiho diak shown 
ability as a deputy collector or a sudder ameeudtnugt boiqaalified dor the post of 
:ailegislatoril^-fiVeryjfar fromnit.! 'fRut, 1 ; woukhAfeeg.- ito Slate .that J gayexthat 
opinion of thd natives only as fat asi they. haMeihqenittriediidtheyi hayielnot bpen 
tfied in i any very, ira^fortan 1 1 office^ and ■ I eokic^ye I that- i 4 wohld: only . hO fair that 
itliey. should Iia ve dm lOpportan i ty * of isho'iyihg' w bethen ^hey acei or, are- not ehtitl ed 
itoibeitrustediji ;. 01 .uo/ dlA'' 1.' -moiwdin -■(■> hrir'.'; 

83.50. I understood you to say that the aptitude they have snown for.: reyefiue 
and judicial offices would pravo/thab they'>mie> qualifiy. to, be .legisktore 
’•I'would .not argiiedromfithat thdt they wwa necesshrily well.qvialifled>4s legis- 
■ 0.10. M3 ■ lators. 
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lators, any more than I would ai’gue that a gentleman who had performed the 
duties of postmaster-general in Calcutta, should be considered qualified to sit on 
the judiciaTbench. 

8351. Do you suppose, if those native gentlemen of whom you speak had been 
colleagues of’Lord William BentinCkin the Legislative Council, tiiey wonidhave 
agreed in the abolition of the suttee, for example ?-*-That is a question whioh it 
is very difficult to answer ; I cannot state what the natives would have done 20 
years ago; but'I do not think it is altogether fair to judge of them by what they 
might liave thought or done' 20 years ago, w hen they were uneducated, coriipared 
with what they are at present. I cannot tell what they might have done at that 
time ; but my beKef, is that'now there are no men likely to be appointed to the 
Legislative Council, who would object to doing away with suttee, or any other 
cruel or barbarous rite. 

8352. Dp i rightly understand you that you agree with the prfitioners as to 
the injustice of the law which entitles' a convert from the Hindoo religion to any 
other religion to sueceed to his patrimoniai property —All the laws of Indid 
have been very strong on the point of doing nothing that would interfere with 
the religion or prejudices of the people of the' country. I think that the last 
charter alludes to that very particularly. Consequently the natives did not 
expect that a law would be enacted which decidedly iuterfered with their religion, 
prejudices, and laws. 

8353. Do you think it consistent witli justice that a man should be subject to 
any disqualification pr penalty whatever for a conscientious change in his reli¬ 
gious belief ?■—Taking' the view of an Englishman, I do not think so; but I am 
speaking now of the Mahoraedaus and Hindoos of India. 

8354. Is it possible that there should be two views of what is just; is not 

justice jnfleajible?—We may have very strong views as to our own correctness 
of conduct, from the opinions we entertain pn religious matters. I would cer¬ 
tainly allow the same to a Hindoo or a Mahomedan. We may suppose we are 
acting very honestly and very consistently with our religion in putting >a stop 
to any law which prevents converts to our religion; for that appears to have 
hedi the intention of this Act, 21 of 1830 . It would appear to have been done 
at the instigation of the missionaries, who addressed Uie Governpr-general on 
tjm subject wlien he was absent from Calcutta. ,, 

8355. To put ihe case in a strong point of view, do you think it would be just 
to deprive an Englishman of any rights which he might possess because lie 
embraced the Mahomedan religion ?—I do not. 

8356. Then bow can you think it right in this instance, without any reference 

to whether the man goes from error to truth or from truth to error, to deprive 
him of any rights be might possess on account of a change in his religious 
boliefP-r-I do not see that we have any right to do w'rong that good may 
come. i 

8357. The question is, whether it is doing wrong ?—If it has been always 
understood, as it has been by the natives of India, that their religion is not to 
he interfered wdrh, and if the British Legislature has considered it necessary to 
lay down this principle very particularly, I think, without the sanction of the 
Legislature, no interference should take place. 

8358. Chairmmi.'l The opinion wffiich is stated in the petition you believe to 
be the general opinion entertained by the natives of India do, decidedly. 

8359. Sir T. H. Maddock.'\ With regard to that law, Act 21 of 1850 ; sup¬ 
posing reasons could have been assigned which would have been satisfactory to 
the people of India for the passing of such an Act, would not it have been more 
fitting that that Act should not have come into operation with respect to persons 
then entitled to any particular rights?—I think thiere can be no doubt upon that 
subject. 

8360. Upon the subject of the admission- of natives into the Legislative 
(foimcil of India, admitting, for the sake of argument, that the influence which 
they would exercise upon the Council collectively would not be so great as yon 
suppose; admitting also that those native members would not fully represent 
the feelings or prejudices of the dift’erent races of men in India ; still, are you 
of opinion that the general legislation would be far more satisfactory to the bulk 
of the [leople of India if there were native members of the Legislative Council ? 
—My opinion is vei^ decided upon that subject, viz , that the wdiole of the riftives 

of 




of India would be pleased that there should be some member belonging to the 
native community in the Legislative Council. 

8361. Whether the introduction of a number of natives into the Legislative 
Council would be a benefit or not, are you aware of any disadvantagewhich 
attend it?—I cannot possibly think of any disadvantage ; there would only be a 
small number; I conceive that ther^ could be no disadvantage whatever ; even if 
they showed any determination of resisting the views and wishes of their fellow 
members, they would always be outvoted. 

8362. In case Parliament should not attend; to this application of your con¬ 
stituents, and shonld not sanction the appointment of any natives tq the Legisla¬ 
tive Council, what course would you suggest by which the natives might obtain 
redress in case of injury done to them by the Legislature of India, or what mode 
of presenting remonstrances to some superior authority would there be in such a 
case ?■ — I am aware of up mode that they could adopt, except petitioning Parlia¬ 
ment. It appears to me to be altogether throwing away time to petition the 
Ooyerriment in India against what they have done ; they have never bean known 
to undo any ordbrs which they may have passed; The only course which appears 
to me to be open to theinatives is that which I have stated. 

8363. Then you consider it much wiser to prevent that legislation beforehand 
than tp rely upon a relief from it afterwards ?— Most assuredly; and also, to pre¬ 
vent agitation in the country. 

^ 8364. Mr. Hardinge.] Do you know any native at this moment who would 

be properly qualified to take his seat iii the Council ?— I think I know two or 
three. It is some time since I left India, but from rny knowledge ofmen then, 
I should say there are two or three of ray acquaintance, which of course is now 
very limitedj who would be i^o qualified. 

8365. CJmirman.J Will you point out to the Committee any particular 
clause in the petition which you think it important to refer to, and state your 
OW’D views upon it — ^The constitution of the civil service is a very important 
subject. 

8366. Mr. Spooner .^ Do you tuliy col^cur in what is stated in the petition 
upon that subject?—! do. 

8367; Chairman.'] And in the remedies which are proposed ?—And in thfe 
remedies which are proposed, 

8368. You think the institution at Haileybury should be broken up ?—-Yes, 

• and that the civil service should be open to competition on the part of Europeans 

and natives ; in fact, to all the world. ’ 

8369. I observe in the petition there is an objection raised to the age of those 
who are employed in the exercise of judicial functions; no limit is stated as to 
age. Can you recommend any particular limit ?■—-From my own experience 
and knowledge, I should say that this is a point of the utmost importance. I 
have seen boys (when I say boys, I mean persons under 20) put into charge of 
some of the largest districts of Bengal. 

8370. In what capacity ?■—As magistrates. I have sometimes known them 
even appointed as judges' to conduct the current business of the office; that was 
only a temporary arrangement, in consequence of the absence of the judge from 
sickness or upon business. I conceive the nomination of such young men, witli- 
out any test as to their qualification, is one of the most crying evils connected 
■with the country. ; 

8371. Is there anyi previous examination ?— At the time I am, speaking of 
there was only the slight examination necessary to enable them to pass the 
College at Calcutta, which merely ascertained that they possessed certain pro¬ 
ficiency in two native languages. 

8372. Are you aware that the system has been considerably changed since 
that period ?—I am aware that there has been a very recent change, which 1 
highly approve of; and 1 am certain that my constituents cannot fail to approve 
most liighly of the tests whicli are now instituted, before admitting young men 
to assume such very serious responsibilities. 

8373. At what age should you tUink a European fit to e.xercise in India the 
functions of a magistrate or collector ?— I should say it very much depends upon 
the ability of the person ; if a very able man, L should think after eight years’ 
service he might be entrusted with the a[)pointment of a magistrate. . 

8374 ‘ That would be the remedy wiiich you woukl recommend for what the 
petit^ners consider to be an evil, that no person should be appoiuted as a magis- 
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G.G.Afyopherson, trate till he had been eight years in India?—I do not consider that the only 
remedy which is necessary ; it is one of them. * 

- - 8375. Sir J. W. Hogg.] Have you ever known a gentleman put in entire 

14 July 1853. charge of a district, as judge or magistrate, before he had been three years in the , 
service?—Yes, I think I have known instances; when I say in the service, 1 
mean from the time he has left college. 

8376. What is the appointment which a gentleman gets in the civil service 

upon leaving college ?—They used formerly to get the appointment of assistant 
to^ a magistrate or judge, and, indeed, they now get those appointments ; they 
are placed there for a short time, and, according to the exigencies of the service, 
thev are either kept there or removed. , 

8377. Do you remember any instances of a gentleman being put m charge of 
a district before he had been three years in India ?—Never permanently 

appointed, . . „ , 

8378. Then, perhaps you speak of a casualty occurring, m consequence ot the 
absence of a superior officer, when a person has been appointed to discharge his 
duty for a short time during his absence ?—I am speaking of such a case. 

8379. You are merely speaking of a man casually discharging the duty for a 
short time, in consequence of the absence of his superior ? I am; but at the 
same time, I beg to state that I do not think any such casualty should exist in a 
well-regulated country'. There ought always to be some person of sufficient 
standing to undertake duties of such amazing importance as that of a magistrate ^ 

in a district extending perhaps for 120 miles. xj -i i 

8380. Are you aware of the age at which young men can go to Haileybury t 

—I believe it is either 16 or 18 . tt • i 

8381. It is 17. Being 17, as they must be two years at Haileybury, and are 
allowed* some time after leaving Haileybury before proceeding to India, and as 
they must pass in two languages before they can enter at all upon the discharge 
of any duty, do you think it is possible that what you have stated to the Com¬ 
mittee can be correct, that a young man under the age of 20 has been in charge 
of an entire district?—I thought the age for admission to Haileybury vs-as 16 ; 

1 may have made a mistake in saying that he was under the age of 20, but it 
certainly was a very young man, who had only been for a yery short time m the 
country, and consequently could know very little of the important duties which 

v/ere assigned to him. d xu 

8382. By speaking of him as under 20, you merely meant to express to the • 

Committee that he was a young man?—Yes. . i-t 

8383. Mr. Ma?igles.] How long have the rules of examination ot which you 
speak been in force?—I think only within the last two years. 

8384. Having been in force within the last tw’O years, and a part of those 
rules being that-civil servants cannot obtain certain gradations in advancement 
till they have passed the first and second examination after they have been lu 
the Mofussil, how is it that, consistent with the statement here, which must have 
been written since those rules were adopted, that “ they are posted to important 
offices at an extremely early age, without the certainty, without even a reason¬ 
able probability, of their possessing the requisite qualifications ” ?—Those exami¬ 
nations have just commenced. 

8385. You will see'that this is written in the present tepe, and not as refer- 
ring to a past state of things ?—1 his petition must be considered as a complaint 

of the mode in which things have been done for the last 20 years. . 

83S6. Then it is a complaint of grievances which have ceased to exist ?—iliey 
have not ceased to exist; I suspect there are very few of those gentlemen who 
have passed their last examinations, who are now performing public duties. 

8387. The rule is, that they cannot succeed to certain offices till they have 
passed one or both of those examinations; no man can be a magistrate, for 
example, under the rules, till he has passed the second examination; how is 
that fact consistent with this statement ?—That is a law which has been very 
recently enacted, and in all probability it may have been enacted knowirig t lat 
all matters connected with the detail of Indian business might come before 
. Parliament at the present moment. If it has been found necessary now to inake 
those laws as to qiialificatiou, the same reasons surely must have existed long 

^^8388. Does not it appear that, the complaint is brought forward after the 
grievance has ceased to exist?—The Government may have instituted tli^etests 
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ofcjurtlificiitioh, but it has not had an opportunit}^ of judgin 
them. 

8389. Tlie petitioners do not state that they have not had an oppoTtunity of 
judging bow far these tests have remedied the grievance, but they state, on the 
other hand, that the grievance still exists, without making any reference to the 
tests, or any allusion to any endeavour made by the Government to remedy the 
state of things of which they cbtaplain r—I am not at all surprised that they 
should speak very strongly of the hardships which they have, endured from the 
mode in which justice has been administered iii India, I am myself vr witness 
as to what the natives and what sometimes Europeans have suffered in the inte¬ 
rior, from the mode in which the business has been conducted. 1 miiy mention 
a case of rny own. I became a purchaser of' Rangamutty, within 14 miles of 
Mool'shedabad, one of the principal fillatures belonging to the Company. I pur¬ 
chased it at public auction in Calcutta in 18 . 35 . This residency had a certain 
amount of land attac'hec| to if, on which a certain rent of about 1,200 rupees a 
year was to be paid. On purchasing that property, of course I supposed that I was 
purchasing whatever rights the Government possessed in their commercial capa¬ 
city, arid that they were transferred to me as purchaser of the pfoperty. A very 
few months’ after I had paid for the property; I was informed that the collector 
had resumed more than half of the land, and alienated it from me. Though I 
bad seen a great many very despotic actions done by men in power, I could 
scarcely believe that this 'could be carried out; but 1 issued orders to my 
people to resist the removal of the crops. The collector who assessed the 
land, happened at the same time to be the magistrate; and ill his eapacity as 
magistrate, he put my people into prison. I had no information or notice 
of any description given to rtre till this Occurred. 1 remonstrated with the 
collector and with the commissioner; and for five years the question was 
sent from One collector to another, and from one commissioner to another. 
I think there Were three collectors and three commissioners. Just before m)” 
departure from the country^ I requested an audience of Lord Auckland, the 
Governor-General, and 1 stated to him this grievance; and I also stated to his 
Lordship that if it required five years for a European to obtain any redress for 
a grievance of this nature, it must require a great deal longer for a native. 
The case was not brought to a close even when 1 left the country. By a calcu¬ 
lation of one of the collectors, it was supposed that my loss, from being deprived 
of those lands, must have amounted to upwards of 40,000 rupees, I proposed 
that if 10,000 rupees were given to me, and all further litigation and inquiry 
ceased, I would be willing to take that amount. Three montlis after I Left the 
country, the amount was paid to my agents. 

8390, Ckairman,^ When did this occur ?—This occurred in 1835 ; and in 
1840 I received the compensation. 

8391. Mr. Mangles.'} Do not you think that this difficulty might liave been 
avoided if you had not ordered your servants to resist the authority of the 
officers, but in the first instance had instituted an appeal from the proceedings of 
the collector ?-—I w'as not aware of any authority by.which I could be deprived 
of that which I had purchased from the Government. I could not conceive that 
a Government officer could be authorised, in his position of a revenue officer, to 
deprive me of that which I had purchased from the Government in their com¬ 
mercial capacity. 

8392, Did you never hear in this country of a dispute between two indivi¬ 
duals as to the specifications of a sale, whether it did or did not include certain 
articles ?—I have heard of such disputes, but I very strongly suspect if any gen¬ 
tleman were to purchase property, and had that property delivered over to him, 
and then found it was alienated from him, he would resist the removal of the 
crops until it wws ascertained whether the party had a right to pass such an 
order. 

^ 393 ' Forcibly ?—Yes, I think I should do so forcibly. 

8394- Chairman.} Will you state the name of the Government officer of whom 
you complain ?—I am unwilling to mention any name. The Government officer 
was the collector and magistrate, Mr. Robert Torrens; he was a friend of ray 
own. 

839 .S- Sir J. W. Hogg.} You appealed from this collector’s decision to the 
commissioner ?—Yes. 

0.10. N 8396. Was 
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Gv G. Macphenon, 8396. Was the decision of the commissioner adverse to your claim also ?—The 
Esq. commissioner was Mr. Welby Jackson; he at last reported to the Board of 
^ Revenue what he considered I was entitled to. He, by some calculation, w'hich 
14 July 1853. neither I nor any person to whom I submitted the letter could ever com- 
rehend, stated that he thought I was entitled to about 700 rupees for having 
een dispossessed of this land. 

8397. Mr. Mangles.] Were you to have the land back?—^No, I never had the 
land back. , 

8398. Sir J. W. Hogg.] The collector and the commissioner were both of 
opinion that, under the terms of the sale, you were not entitled to the land, 
whether that opinion was right or wrong ?—It was not the opinion of all the 
commissioners ; I mentioned that there were three, 

8399. It was the opinion of those two gentlemen you have mentioned; Mr- 
Torrens and Mr. Welby Jackson were of opinion that, under the terms of the 
sale, you weie not entitled to the possession of that land which you claimed ?— 
I suppose Mr. Torrens was of opinion that I was not entitled to it, or he would 
not have deprived me of it. 

8400. And Mr. Welby Jackson confirmed that opinion?—He did so far; but 
I should mention, that, shortly after I was deprived of this land, the collector, 
Mr. Torrens, was removed, and another collector, Mr. Pierce Taylor, was,desired 
to investigate the matter. Mr. Taylor conceived that 1 was eutitled to a very 
large amount. Mr. Jackson, the commissioner, did not diiok so, and he reported 
to the Board of Revenue that he thought 700 rupees, or thereabouts, would be 
suflScieut to recompense me for any loss 1 might have sustained. I remonstrated 
to the Board of Revenue against this. 

8401. Did the Board of Revenue confirm the decision of Mr. Welby Jackson ? 
—The Board of Revenue did not confirm the decision of Mr. Welby Jackson ; it 
objected to the decision, and I believe I entirely owe that to a gentleman who 
had acted as a commissioner for some time, at Moorshadabad, Mr. Lowis, one 
of the most able officers who has ever been in India in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment; he was aware of the facts of the case, therefore it was very particularly 
inquired into. 

8402. What was the decision of the Board of Revenue 1 -—The Board of Revenue 
remonstrated with the commissioner, and showed, I believe, the fallacy of his 
reasoning. After this the Board of Revenue proposed that I should be paid 
6,000 rupees, and not 700 rupees. My answer was, that if 1 was not entitled to 
all I asked, I could not be entitled to anything, because it had been shown that 
my losses were a great deal more than the amount which I applied for. Without 
any farther investigation, so far as I am aware, the Governor-general, Lord 
Auckland, considered it was a case of very great injustice, and he awarded 
10,000 rupees, the full amount claimed by me. 

8403. Mr. Welby Jackson, I believe, is now a judge of the Sudder Court, the 
highest court in the country ?—He is. 

8404. Neither the Governor-General nor the Board of Revenue, nor any other 
authority, declared you were entitled to the land, nor gave it to you ?—The land 
remained in the hands of the ryots, to whom it was given by the collector, and, 
as far as I am aware, remains with them at the present day. I have mentioned 
this case merely incidentally, and to show the impropriety of joining the appoint¬ 
ments of magistrate and collector. 

8405. Mr. Mangles.] Why did not you prosecute the Government, or tlie 
Government officer, in the courts of law?—I have had much experience of suits 
in the native courts, as an indigo-planter and as a commercial man, and I confess 
I was always particularly anxious to avoid them. 

8406. Sir J. W. Hogg.] You said that Mr. Torrens, the collector, who was 
of opinion that you were not entitled to the land, was a personal friend of your 
own?—He was. 

8407. Whatever mistake in judgment he may have made, must have been 
a purely conscientious mistake ?—lnat is very possible. 

8408. He was a clever man, was not he?—I should say so. 

8409. And Mr. Welby Jackson, I believe, was a very superior man ; a nian 
standing very high in the service, both in point of talents and acquaintance with 
the usages of the country, judicial and revenue ? —I think so. 

8410. Sir 
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84.10. Sir T. If. MaddockJ] I observe that, the petitioners are favourable to 
a union of the Sudder and Supreme Courts; is that the case?—That is the 
feeling- of the natives of Bengal, to a great extent. 

8411. Supposing that this union takes place, do the}' contemplate that justice 
shall be administered in this amalgamated court in the Company’s name, or in 
the name of the Queen?—Really I do not think they have given that sufficient 
consideration. 

8412. One of the judges would be a Queen’s judge, would he not?—Yes, or 
two perhaps. 

8413. In whose name would he administer justice ?—That is a question which 

I do not understand ; I do not understand how the amalgamated court could 
work. ' 

8414. Have you any suggestions to make on behalf of the petitioners with 
regard to the police and the magistracy, with which they seem to be very much 
dissatisfied ?—^They are extremely dissatisfied with the police and the magis¬ 
tracy. I think all the evidence which has been obtained before this Committee, 
amounts to this, that the police was in a fearful state when the Comp-any 
ass limed the charge of the country, and it is not much better now. 

84^5. Chairman.'] Do you wish to state any views beyond those which are 
set forth in the petition as to the improvement which it is desirable to make in 
the police?*—-The petitioners state various alterations which they consider would 
be improvements, and it appears absolutely necessary that something should be 
done. Itappears by a return made to Parliament, that the whole amount of expen¬ 
diture for the police is little more than ten lacs of rupees per annum in Bengal. 
The reason assigned for the inefficiency of the police is the want of means; that 
the Goveniment have not had sufficient means to apply to the improvement 
of the police. It strikes me that this is a very inadequate reason for the 
Government to assign after having had the country so long in its posses¬ 
sion ; and whatever means it may have possessed, or whatever claims there 
may have been upon those means (and I know they have been very great from 
wars and other circumstances.which the Government could not foresee, and for 
which they may not be responsible), still, I conceive one of the first duties of 
the Government was to see that a sufficient amount was placed aside to render 
the police efficient. We know that dacoitees and gang robberies are of daily 
occurrence. I know that for one dacoitee which is reported 50 occur; and the 
more active and intelligent a magistrate may be, the greater amount of crimes 
will always appear in his reports. Everything is not reported to a bad magistrate. 
Some magistrates assume the power of punishing the darogahs and other police 
officers in the severest manner, because they cannot lay hold immediately of the 
perpetrators of crime ; and of course, if the man knows that he will be severely 
punished under such circumstances, he will not report a crime. The zemindars 
again are severely punished because they do not report crimes committed on their 
ow n estates. Now it is very possible that some of those things may occur without 
the zemindars being at all aware of them; and it has frequently occurred that 
men have been fined who have not been at all near the place where the crime 
has been stated to hare been committed. 

8416. Do you consider that the statement of the case here is correct, and that 
the remedies suggested are those which are roost desirable to be introduced ?— 
Yes, I do. . 

8417. Sir T. H. Maddock.j With regard to w'orks of public utility, are there 
any suggestions which you have to offer, in addition to the general complaint 
which is contained in the petition?-:—The natives complain, ami it is a grievance 
which has been long felt in India, of the want of roads. There is only one large 
trunk road at present of any very great importance in India. J hey also com¬ 
plain bitterly of the great delay which has taken place in the introduction of 
railways. 

8418. Is a part of their complaint to this effect, that there are considerable 
surplus ferry funds, and that there are considerable canal revenues in the Govern¬ 
ment Treasury, which the Government ought to apply to works of public utility ? 
—Yes ; that has been long considered a very great hardship, that the amounts 
derived from those ferries are not employed for rendering the rivers navigable, 
which do not appear to have become more navigable since the ferries were 
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, placed there; they also complain bitterly of the money which has been received 
from those ferries not being applied to local improvements. 

8419. A great number of the petitioners are men of large landed property and 
wealth?—They are. 

8420. There is a railway now being formed in Bengab is there not?— 
There is. 

8421. In which a capital of one or two crores of rupees is invested ?— 

Yes. ^ 

8422. Are you aware whether any of your constituents, the petitioners, have 
advanced a large portion of their supkfluous wealth towards those undertakings ? 
— 1 am not aware what amount they may have advanced for such an undertakingv 
but I am aware that a good many shares were taken by natives in 1846 y vvlien a 
railway was proposed from Calcutta to Rajmabal, by a company called the 
Great Western of Bengal. This line was stated by various parties to be alto¬ 
gether impracticable. A paper, called “The Friend of India,” considered it 
was madness to attempt anything of that sort, and would hear of nothing biit 
a railway which was to start from Calcutta and to run direct to Mirzapore. 
According to the sketch given, that line of railway would have run away com¬ 
pletely from all the productive part of the country. Various parties showed, 
and all the natives of India were perfectly aware, that it was impossible that 
such a railway could pay, consequently very few applied for shares in that rail¬ 
way, but there were a great many who applied for shares in the railway which 
was to connect Calcutta with the Ganges. 

8423. A number of the petitioners are zemindars, possessing extensive tracts 
of territoiy, are they not:—Yes, they are. 

8424. Do they make any roads in their own territories ?—There are roads. 
Those parties who have very large zemindaries insist very frequently upon their 
ryots keeping up a certain line of road. 

8425. If the Supreme Government of the country maintains efficiently all the 
great trunk lines of road, are you of opinion that those great zemindars ought 
not to consider themselves responsible for making and keeping up the smaller 
district roads ?—I conceive that they are sufficiently taxed already. 

8426. What tax does a zemindar pay to the State ?—The zemindar pays, in 
fact, the whole of the revenue of the State. It k levied upon liis property. 

8427. He pays one-half the real rent of his property, is not that the case; 
that is to say," he is allowed to hold land which belongs to the State, and 
have half the rent which the State could obtain for it from any other person ?— 
Yes. 

8428. Out of that large surplus rent which is allowed to remain with this 
zemindar, should not he perform those various duties of making roads and other 
works which he complains the Government has neglected ?—I think it is more the 
duty of the Government to perform those works than the duty of the zemindars. 
It is stated that the Government have not generally had the means of doing what 
was necessary to render the police more efficient, and for carrying out various 
improvements in the country; but at the time the Government had a surplus 
revenue (which I well recollect), the Government did not think of applying that 
surplus to the removal of those objections, but they conceived that that surplus 
should be applied, in some mode or other, to pay off the debts of the civil 
service. 

8429. Do not you imagine that these petitioners, under the circumstances 
which you have described, are less entitled than any other of the Queen’s sub¬ 
jects in India to make this complaint; that because the Government has not had 
surplus funds they have not executed all the works of utility in Bengal which the 
petitioners might have desired ?—I do not see wh}^ they should make those im¬ 
provements. 

8430. The Government has made over to those very zemindars who are among 
these petitioners a magnificent kingdom, at an assessment of 2,000,000 L a year 
less than it could be assessed at if it were in the hands ot the Guvernment of the 
present day ?—That may be a misfortune which the Government of India now 
sufiers from. 1 suppose that the question alludes to the settlement made by 
Lord Cornwallis. I do not conceive that the Government has any right to 
complain of that settlement, however much they may suffer from it. 


8431. Are 
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. S431. Are not those petitioners the last men in India who should come for¬ 
ward with this complaint against the Government of riot having done all that 
they could require in consequence of a deficiency of funds ; whereas if R had 
not been for the great advantages Avhich have been conferred on these very 
petitioners, the Government w'ould have had sufficient funds to perlbriq those 
and a great many other useful works ?—I am unable to answer that question. 

8432. Chairimn.l Have you anything further which, you wish to state to the 
• Committee ?—I may state that I have been only very recently appointed agent 
for the British India Association, and that if time were allowed me, I could 
adduce evidence on the.subjectof the petition ; and even now I anv prepared to 
do,so, and shall be glad to do so, though I have had only a short tirne to do 
it. Had^ longer time been allowed, I could have produced what I have no 
doubt would be very strong evidence; but, even,at the present moment, I can 
produce several gentlemen who have been long resident in India, vt'ho.e^iu youch 
for the |ruth, of much that is stated in this petition. 
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PAPERS delivered in by Mv, Peacocke, 


ROADS, BENGAL, 1829 . 

Minute of Sir C. T. Metcalfe^ Bart. 

I FEAR that my notions on the subject of roads will seem heterodox. 

In the course of much travelling in various parts of India, I have not been impressed 
with the belief that there is any general want of communication proceeding from a want 
of roads. 

It seems to me that ihere is commonly a sufficiency of communication according to the 
demands of the people. 

There may not be everywhere a road for an English carriage, but how little is this needed 
by the mass of the inhabitants. 

Even in this I’espect there is much greater facility tlran might be expected. Fourteen 
years ago I travelled iti a sociable from Futtehgurgh to Meerut in the rainy season, and 

years ago in a curricle from Masulipatam to Hydrabad in dry weather. In both instances 
the roads were for the most part the common roads of the country, and similar attempts 
might have been made with the same success; and no doubt have been on numerous lines 
of similar ordinary roads. 

In those parts of the country to which I have been most accustomed, whether within or 
beyond our own territories, there is scarcely a village that has not carriage roads through 
its lands in several directions. By a carriage road, f mean a road traversed by the carriages 
of native gentlemen and ladies, and by the common carts of the country. 

Mountainous and swampy regions must be excepted ; and in many parts the rainy season 
makes a road*impassable or difficult which was good in dry weather. Tliis defect cannot 
be peculiar to India, but must be common wherever such a continuance of excessive rain 
prevails. 

In Bengal, w'hich is subject to inundations and torrents, and where it is hyperbolically 
said to rain 14 months in the year, nature seems to have declared against the continual use 
of roads, and to have furnished navigable streams as substitutes, for the purposes of com¬ 
merce and intercourse. 

In such a country, roads cannot be made perfect throughout without immense expense. 
By perfect, I mean fit for conveyances of every description, in all parts, during all seasons, 
rising above inundations, and able to resist torrents. As to mere communication, that already 
exists. I have travelled twice from Calcutta to the Upper Provinces by dawk in the rainy 
season ; once in the middle of it, the month of August, by the direct road to Bancoora, and 
the other time at the end of the season, by Burdwan; the road was passable on both occa¬ 
sions, and was probably as good as it ever will be without great and interminable expense ; 
on the latter, I went for different parts of the way in a carriage, for which the road was in 
those parts and some others sufficiently good. 

Where the rain can run off, and the soil is such as does not become swampy from wet, 
there roads can be made easily and with little expense, but there, also, roads will generally 
be found already existing, which sometimes might be more spoiled than improved by new 
making. 

Where there are difficulties which render the roads nearly impassable, they cannot be 
remedied without heavy expense. 

For instance, a road might be easily made from Dehlee to Agra; one has existed from time 
immemorial, composed of the soil of the country, and running level with the flat surface, 
which without much difficulty or cost, could receive either repair or improvement, if needed, 
and is equally passable for the most part all the year round. On the other hand, take the 
valley of Berar, from the river Wurda to the Adjuntee Pass. The country is flat, and the 
road is equally good with the other in the dry season, and might be made to look smart 
yrith little cost; but to make a road in that valley that should be serviceable throughout the 
grainy season, would require an excessive expense, the soil being a sticky clay, which, when 
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soaked with raio, sucks in the foot of mari or beast, and will hardly let it out again. The 
materials for a road there must be brought from a distance, and the road iin^st be raised abov^ 
the level of the country, and have numerous arches to let the water pass under it. It must 
in short be a bridge or causeway, from one end of the valley to the other. 

Expense may be lavished on roads where serviceable roads already exist. I am inclined 
to think that the road from Benares to Allahabad is a specimen of that mode of proceeding. 
I had travelled frequently from Benares to Allahabad before that road was made, without 
being struck with the idea that any other road was required than that which then existed; 
and I have travelthere since the road was made, without being aware of the improve¬ 
ment. I do not mean to say, nor do I suppose, that there has not been any improvement : 
but merely, that I was not struck with the deficiency before, nor with the improvement 
since; doubtless there has been improyenient, but perhaps it might equally liuve been 
obtained without making a new road. Another instance that has come under niy observ¬ 
ation is the road from Hydrabad to Masulipatam; this has been made by the Madras 
Government, at a great cost of money, lizne, and labour* There was previously a road on 
which I iravelled, as before-mentioned, in a curricle. Let it be granted that the old road, 
in some places, needed improveoient; had attention been duly paid to that object exclu¬ 
sively, all the essential benefit of the new road might have been obtained at comparativdy 
little cost; instead of which, a new road has been made, I understand, from beginning to 
end. All the labour, time, and money expended on that work, beyond what was required 
to make the old road serviceable throughout, I cannot avoid regarding as absolute waste. 

But it is very likely to happen, when any person is specially appointed to the super¬ 
intendence of road tnaking, that unnecessary expenditure will follow; he has a natural 
desire to form a complete work which may be creditable to himself. He must therefore 
have a spick and span new road, and will not be satisfied with merely doing what is 
required to improve the old. 

1 observe that Captain Vetch, with reference to the intended repair of the Burdwan road 
to Bancoora, proposes to bring it into good travelling condition for wdieeled carriages during 
the dry season, and Ibr foot travellers during the rains. I should suppose that it is already 
in that condition, or in one so near it, that the little required can be done by the magis¬ 
trates, without any considerable expense. If, however, by wheeled carriages Captain 
Vetch means English carriages, the case may be different; and, I fear, that in our road¬ 
making our attention is directed too exclusively to such. I have heard of the carts of the 
country not being allowed to go on roads made for English carriages ; and there is some 
reason in this, if it can be deemed proper to make roads for the exclusive use of the small 
English community scattered over the country, for the ruts made by the country carts must 
soon spoil the best made road as to its fitness for English carriages, and whether it be 
pukha or kiitcha, of brick or of earth, this evil cannot be prevented without almost daily 
repairs. 

I hope that I shall not be suspected of maintaining the absurd proposition that a good 
road is not a good thing; or that the providing of good roads is not an object worthy of 
the attention of a Government. What I really mean to advance is, that these roads are 
generally sufficient for the wants of the inhabitants of the country; that roads may be 
superfluously made when they are not urgently required; that a great deal of money may 
be thrown away, without making good roads; and that, finally, the state Of our finances 
does not admit of our incurring a large expenditure on this, or any other objeci, even of 
real improvement, that does not afford a reasonable prospect of return. 

In the last year of which we have an actual account, 1827 - 28 , the second year of peace, 
our expenditure exceeded our income by 2,68,00,000 rupees; and, as if to show the uncer¬ 
tainty of estimates, the actual deficit exceeded that estimated by no less than 1 , 28 , 00 , 000 " 
rupees. 

The result of 1828-29 will of course be better, and that of 1820 - 30 , it may be hoped 
will be belter still ; but until we spend foss by 2,68,00,000 rupees than we did in 1827 “ 28 ‘, 
or have so much more revenue, or by the joint operation of the two processes, have wholly 
got rid of pur deficit, we shall be in the situation of the spendthrilt who, having already 
exhausted his means, has nothing to spare that can properly be laid out on supposed 
improvement, of which no result but expenditure is certain. 

Mr. Bay ley, in speaking of making roads as necessary in some places for the increase of 
our revenue, alludes, I believe, to the Nerbudda territories, where we have been for some 
years spending money in making roads on that speculation. I am sceptical as to the 
expected result, and doubtful as to the utility of the outlay incurred, but we are informed 
by the local officers that great benefits are to ensue, and have more reason therefore than 
generally exists, for venturing on the expense. 

I acknowledge for rny own part that if I had my will no expense of this kind, that did 
not obviously promise decided financial advantages, should be incurred until vve had a 
clear surplus revenue, of which, although even then the greater part ought to be devoted 
to the reduction of our debts, a portion might be assigned for improvement. Much of our 
borrowed money has been squandered on undertakings beyond our means; our outrageous 
expenditure at the new mint, in buildings as well as machinery, has raised a monument pf 
wasteful extravagance, in which the Government at home and the local Government are 
both concerned. The unnecessary magnificence of the machinery recently brought out for 
the cannon foundry is another specimen of the same spirit, and as we have no building that 
can contain it, we shall be called on here to erect another sumptuous pile for its reception. 
Unless the Honourable Court of Directors practice economy in our territorial expenses ai? 
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home, the efiforts of the Government in this country to keep oar expenditure wdthiri our 
income will prove%uavailin 2 \ 

With u surplus revenue objects of outlay miglu be selected, but uith an excess of 
expenditure over income, and a debt larger thun at any former period, there does not seem 
to be any safe conrs'^^' but in abstainiiii^r from every extra expense that is not necessary. 

To a certain extent the Care and repair of roads must be considered necessary, and if what 
is [>roposed with resf)eci to the road between Hoogly and Bancoora, come under that descrip¬ 
tion, it must, I conclude, be adopted. Although my supposition would be to the contrary, 
I frave not stich minute information on the subject as would alone jusrify an assertion to 
that effect; I therefore confine my objections to the general remarks which I have oftert d 
on the inexpediency otincurring aiarge expenditure, even on objects of supposed improve¬ 
ment at a lime when our expenses exceed our income. 

In general it wOuld, I conceive, be sufficient iliat the magistrates should take care of the 
roads in their respective districts, by the use of convicts, or occasionally hired labourers; 
and that when any important work be deemed necessary, the corps of Pioneers should be 
employed in executing it. 

(signed) C. T. Metcalfe^ 


23 August 1829. 


VILLAGE SYSTEM. 


Minute by the Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor North West Provinces, dated 25tli 
September 1848, on Joint and Separate Responsibility in Coparcenary Mehals. 

1. In Ci)nsiclering the question of the joint responsibility of the coj^arccners in puttee- 
daree estate?*, it may be advantageous to inquire what is the actual state of the law in 
this respect; how far it is in harm* ny with the feelings and institutions of the people, and 
how far it is consistent with the general rules of expediency and good p(*Iicy. 

2 . The state of’ tlie law is tins: that when a body of men remain voluntarily associated 
together for the joint management of an estate, and one of tliem falls in balance, the whole 
body are liable to be called upon to make good the balance. 

3 . The course of legislation regarding the division of estates shows, that the Govern¬ 
ment were quite sensible of the dangers to which private rights might be exposed, from 
the well-known principle that joint proprietors were ‘^considered jointly and severally 
responsible for ihe payment of the public revenue assessed upon the estate;'* and that the 
Government also recognised, as the safeguard against this danger, the power possessed 
by proprietors in a joint estate, at any time to obtain a division and separation of their 
tt-apective shares of the lands, whenever they may deem it conducive to iheir interests to 
have recourse to that measure/* 

4 . This was provided for by section 31, Reg. XXVI., 1803, which declared, that 
‘‘when the proprietor of a joint undivided estate is desirous to have separate poS‘'essiou 
of his share, the collector, shall immediately proceed to make the division of the joint 
property,’* 

0 . The temporary and partial forgetfulness of this priUciple, wliich caused the enactment 
of Regl^. VI. 1807, to prevent the formation of estates paying less than 1,000 <»i’ 600 rupees 
jumina annually, only led to its moredistinci and perfect recognition by Reg. V., 1810, 
which rescinded Reg. VI., 1807, and declared, that the restriction laid on the partition of 
small estates had been the cause of considerable injury to numbers of individual sharers, 
thereby inducing a sacrifice of private rights, which tlie degree of public inconvenience, 
arising from the minute division of landed property, does not appear of sufficient magnitude 
to justify or require.’* 

6 . Reg. XIX., 1814, re-enacted, with some modifications, the former laws, and main¬ 
tained ihie obligation on the collector to divide the estate, on application from one or more 
of the joint proprietors, provided there were no disputes regarding the shares. But it left 
untouched the provisions of Reg. IX,, 1811, which affi)r(l peculiar facilities for the sepa 
ration of propeniea in Putteedaree estates, on the ground that, “ the interest and welfare 
of tlie hiiuihulders require that the division of portions of estates should be easily effected/* 

7 . ir there be any dispute regarding the shares, or if the collector hesitate on any 
accdimt to act under the obligations imposed upon him by the law, to divide an estate, on 
application from the proprietors, it is in the power of one or more of the proprietors to 
compel division by suit in the civil court; it is, therefore, altogether optional with a pro¬ 
prietor, wliether he remain liable to the joint responsibility which attaches to all sharers in 
joint undivided estates. 

B. If the estate roinahi undivided, and one of the sharers fall into balance, the amount 
may be realised from him individually, or from the whole body collectively. In praciice, it 
is customary to attempt to realise first from the individual; then to ofi’er his property to 
any coparcener who will pay up the arrears; and if no one accepts this offer, then to hold 
the entire bodyjbintly responsible for the balance. 

9 . It is well known that these principles of administration have been introduced to 
meet the circumstances of what are commonly designated village communities in the 
provinces. These communiiies cannot be better described than in the words of the late 
Lord Metcalfe, in his Minute of 7 November 1830 : 
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^^Tiie village communities are little republics, having nearly everything that they want 
within themselves, and almost independent of any foreign relations. They seem to last 
where nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down 5 revolution succeeds 
to revolution 5 Hindoo, Patan, Mogul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are ail masters in turn ; 
but the village communities remain the same. In times of trouble they arm and fortify 
themselves; an hostile army passes through the country, the village communities collect 
their cattle within their walls, and let the enemy pass unprovoked. If plunder and devast¬ 
ation be directed against tiiemselves, and the force employed be irresistible, they flee to 
friendly villages aira distance ; but when the storm has passed over, they return and resume 
their occupations. If a country remain for a series of years the scene of continued pillage 
and massacre, so that the villages cannot be inhabited, the scattered villagers nevertheless 
return whenever the power of peaceable [lossession revives. A generation may pass aw^ay, 
but the succeeding generation will return ; the sons will take the places of their fathers; 
the same site for tht‘ village, the same positions for the house ; the lands will be re-occupied 
by the descendants of tliose who were driven out when the village was depopulated; and 
it is not a trifling matter that will drive them out, for they will often maintain their post 
through times of disturbance and convulsion, and acquire strength sufficient to resist 
pillage and oppression with success.'* 

10. Any person who is conversant with the social state of the agricultural classes in these 
provinces, knows that these comiimnities are found in tiie most perfect state in the Delhi 
territory and in Bundelkund, and that they aie commonly met with throughout the Dooab, 
on ihe right bank of the Jumna, and in the southern an<l western parts of ilohilkund; and 
that even in the province of Benares they are frequently found, little altered from, the 
state in wltich they existed when the province first came under our rule, half a century ago. 

11 . The sentiments of the same high auilrurity, regarding the course which should be 
pursued towards these communities, is entitled to respect: 

This union of the village communities, each one forming a separate little state in itself, has, 
1 conceive contributed more than any pther cause to the preservation of the people of India, 
through all the revolutions and changes which they have suffered ; and is in a high degree 
conducive to their happiness, and to the enjoyment ot a great portion of freedom and iiidepend- 
c nee. 1 wish, therefore, that the village consiitution may never be disturbed; and I dread every¬ 
thing tha,t has a tendency to break them up, I am fearful that a revenue settlement, sepa¬ 
rately with each individual cultivator, as is the practice of the Ryoiwar settlement, instead 
of one with the village community through their representatives the head men, might have 
such a tendency* For this reason, and for this only, I do not desire to see the Ryotwar 
settlement generally introduced into the Western Provinces, The experienced advocates 
nt that mode of setilement would, I believe, maintain, that it need not produce that effect. 
It appears to me, however, that it must tend to loosen, and ultimalely dissolve, the ties 
which bind the village commiinitms together. Instead of all acting in union, with a common 
interest as regards the Government, and adjusting their own separate interests among them¬ 
selves, according to established usage, each would have his separate independent arrange¬ 
ment directly with the Government, and could hardly fail to be thereby less linked 
with his brethren.'* 

12 . If the settlement is made viith all the members of the community jointly, it follows 

that the whole are jointly responsible for the whole demand ; and unless the joint responsi¬ 
bility be merely nominal, it must, as a general rule, be maintained. It is a principle main¬ 
tained by all former Governments ; it is one, the justice of which the people never dispute, 
and it is one of which distinct traces have been left in many of the customs which prevail 
in the communities. » 

13. The expediency of maintaining the principle of joint responsibility is supported by 
many arguments, besides that of general adaptation 10 the feelings and customs of the 
people. 

14. It greatly promotes self-government, and renders unnecessary that constant interference 
with the affairs of individual cultivators on the part of the Government officers which must 
otherwise exist; it saves them from much expense, which would otherwise fall upon them, 
and it facilitates their union for many purpi/sea of municipal economy, which could not 
otherwise be eflected. The efforts of the prosperous and industrious members of a com** 
munity will often be directed to stimulate the idle, to assist the unfortunate, and to give 
additional value to the labours of their thrifty brethren. Property being minutely divided, 
and each proprietor clinging with the greatest tenacity to his patrimony, it would be difficult 
to devise a civil institution better calculated to add to the happiness and prosperity of the 
people. 

15. And, as a system, it does work well. Year after year, thousands of communities pay 
up iheir Government demand without any demur or difficulty, and manage their own affairs 
without needing the intervention of any revenue office r of the Government, it is most 
desirable, that they should continue to do so; and if difficulties do arise, the law has 
invested the village representative with full power to reidise the balance by summary suit 
ordistraini. But exceptional cases will occur. Dissensions amongst the old membi rs of 
the community, the intrusion of strangers, or the pressure of calamitous seasons, will throw 
the whole community into difficulty; and great judgment will be necessary in then dealing 
with the case. It is not impossible that there may be a general alarm; and that even 
the solvent co-parceners will withhold payment of what is primarily due (fotn them, lest 
they be held responsible also for the default of others. This need never proceed to any 
great extent: for on the first occurrence of a balance, the collector can attach the whole 
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villa‘ 4 e, and can hold each proprietor responsible in his person and personal property for Appendix, No. x. i 
the sum due from him. This power, when rightly wielded, is quite sufficient to prevent | 

any substantial proprietor from wilfully withholding what it is in bis power to pay. But, i 

even if individual damage and loss to the Government did octasionally occur, this would I 

be quite insufficient to warrant the rejection of a principle otherwise sound, and generally 
beneheial in its operation. " 1 

10 . In order that the people should experience the full benefits which the observance of 
these principles is calculaied to confer on them, it is necessary that the revenue officers 
of the Government should comprehend the full extent of the obligntions which rest upon 
them. They should understand all the advantages attending each s^te of property; that 
which involves the maintenance of the joint responsibility, and that which is consequent i 

on its dissolution. They should recognise the duty of rapidly, cheaply, and readily, ' 

dividing estates, whenever application td that effect is made, with an understanding of the 
question on the part of the apfdicant; they should feel and understand the'facilities for 
divisions occasioned by the late settlement, and above all, they should observe a marked , 

disiinctlon in the mode of dealing with joint undivided estates, and with separate estates 
on the occasion of a balance. 

17. A reference to statement. No. V., shows that there is much diversity of practice 
regal ding divisions. Such divisions, by consent of the parties, are numerous in Rohtuck, 

(74), and in Agra (62), whilst in Goruckpore there are no less than 3,358, being about two- 
thirds of the number (1,920) in the whole provinces. In Saharunpore and Booluridt'hahur 
there have been none, whilst in many districts there are very few. In Rohilkund the 
practice i.>i uniformly general. The number of divisions by order Court is generally 
small; but in Shalijehanpore it seems to have suddenly mounted m*> to 141, which in 
itsell more than half of the whole number (274), in the provinces. These irregularities, no 
doubt, arise from local misapprehensions, or from whims and fancy on the p'art uf parti¬ 
cular officers. There is good reason to believe that, except under peculiar circumstances, 
the members of a community when the merits of a case are faiily stated to them, would 
lather remain united. 

18. Statements will tiot so easily expose irregularities of practice regarding joint undi¬ 
vided estates in balance; but there is reason to apprehend that when a balance is due, and 
even before the lime on which it is legally due, the collector frequently permits separate 
dussucks to be served on all members of the community, and treats them as if they were 
severally responsible, without any attempt to enforce, through the Lumberdar, the joint 
responsibility, which is an essential feature of the Settlement Contract Act, L, 1841, has 
done much to prevent cases of injustice and hardship, which formerly occurred; but its 
too general and indiscriminate use may undermine the very constitution of the villaj^e 
Communities. 

19. When a balance ha'^ actually occurred in a putteedaree estate, it is evident, that if, 
as the senior membei seems to desire, the joint responsibility of the whole community be 
immediately repudiated, the efficacy of the principle is destroyed, ai the very time when it 
shonki come most into operation. A few examples, even of ruin to a community by the 
enforcement of the principle, might possibly be beneficial in their moral effect upon many 
other communities. Instances may, however, be adduced, in which it may be wise to remit 
a balance, rather than attempt to enforce payment by the whole community ; as it mav be 
wise sometimes to remit a balance from an individual, rather than bring his estate to sale 
for iis liquidation ; but it is unnecessary to contemplate the exisience of such cases. The 
joint re-ponsibility of the whole community is understood by the people; it is in unison 
with their established cusioms, and is in itself equitable and poliiic. Being so, its mainte¬ 
nance should be the rulo, and exceptional cases should be treated on their merits; it being 
understood that strong grounds must be shown to warrant the exception. 

20 . In para. 11 of the secieiary's letter, the senior member justly remarks on the import¬ 
ance of facilitating die investment of cajiital in land. Of this there can be no question ; 
and it is gratifying to observe how eagerly land is now sought after as an investment by all 
classes of natives. 

21 . This will be more and more the case in proportion as titles 10 land are defined and 
rendered secure, it may be doubted whether the princi}>le of joint responsibility mate¬ 
rially affects this. In many cases it certainly increases the desire to obtain the rights and 
interests of a coparcener in a joint undivided estate, because the purchaser hopes to make 
his first acquisition the means, either by fair or unfair methods, of obtaining the whole 
evstate. This is occasionally forced upon notice by the odious effruts of some intriguing 
oppressor to usurp the property of a whole community; but it also happens, farlmore 
frequently than is generally supposed, when a friendly capitalist is introduced, to relieve 
the proprietors of a burden which they find themselves unable to bear, and to afford them 
the chance of recovery. Undoubtedly the right of pre-emption, which naturally results 
from the principle of joint responsibility, tends much to ihe consolidation of small proper¬ 
ties. It may be apprehended, thatsmall and independent holdings'' would be found so 
expensive ti) manage and so open to vexatious interference on the part of Government 
officers^ that they would be shunned rather than sought after as an investment. 


Agra, 26 September 1848. 


(signed) */. Thoviason, Lieut.-Governor N. W. F. 


0.10. 
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NUMBER of Ships in the Bekgai- Marine in each of the last Ten Yeats, distinguishing those for External 

and the Amount Received, and the Net Charge; 


EXTERNAL SERVICE. 


S T E A M V E S S E L S., 




*o 

Built by Contract 

184 2^434 

18 4 

3 - 4 4. 

16 4 4 

-4 6. 

184 6 

-46. 

SHIP’S NAME. 

Whether BuUl 
Iron or Wood. 

■ 

: 

or 

Purchased. 

Received 

or 

Realised. 

1 Expenditure. 

1 Received 1 

1 or 

1 Realised. 

Expenditure. 

Recehed 

or 

Realised. 

Expenditure. 

Received. 

or 

Realised. 

Expenditnre. 






Co. 

sRs. 

Co.’s Rs. 

e.Rs. 

Co/s Rs, 

Co:sRs. 

Co:s Rs, 

Co.*s Rs. 

Co’sRs. 

Ganges 


Wood 

- - Contract at 
Kidjderpore. 

- 

- 

44,550 

- 

• 

48,797 

19,411 

85,040 

30,618 

18,994 

Diana 

. 


« -1 Contract at 
Calcutta. 

*■ 

• 

19,260 

EmpI 

oyed in tli 

e Straits- 

27,777 

67 

47,050 

Enterprise - 

. ' ' 

>» 

* -! Contract at 
Calcutta. 

i- 

*• ^ 

*68,144 

• 

- 

51,112 

43,669 

60,168 

7,205 

76^129 

Nemesis - 

Iron • 

• - private agree- 
menit in England. 

• 

- 

*49,969 

•• 


41,140 

394 

*36,836 

315 

•61,364 

Hoogbly 

. 

Wood 

- Contract at 

Calcutta. 

• 

• 

•45,988 

- 

* 

24,672 

5,839 

14,965 

136 

21,792 

Irrawaddy - 

- 


- - Contract in 
Indm. 

Launched 

this year 

* ' 

• 

30,847 

390 

32,363 

7,200 

81 827 

Proserpine - 

. 

Iroii * 

- Private agree¬ 
ment in England. 

', *' 


• 48,563 

• 

- 

*44,972 

*“ •* 

*55,026 

761 

66,809 

Phlegethon 



- - Private agree* 
meiit in England. 

• 

** 

*44,562 

, *" 

m 

20,805 

22' 

55,033 


51,554 

Tenasserim - 

■- 

Wood 

- Contract at 
Motilmein. 



• 12,880 

' ** 

•* 

64,142 

97,072 

97;072 

3,189 

1,18,866 

Pluto 

• 

Iron « 

- - Private agree¬ 
ment in England. 

• 


*31,380 

— 

'*■ ■ 

. . 4. 


M ■ 


*40,672 

Fire Queen 


Wood 

V - Purcliased by 
Berigal Govern- 
me^t, 1847. 











Mahatnuddy 


Iron - 

- - Late an inland 
stediner. 











Total Cc 

nnpany’ 

3 Rupees - - - 

- 


3,55,lt36 

- 

- 

3jl4,387 

1,66,697 

4,20,249 

49,481 

5,25,047 


• 'I'his mark indicates that the ships, in the course 


P I L O T V E S S E L S. - 


SHIP’S NAME. 

... Wliether - 

Built of Iron 
or Wood. 1 

Built by Contract 
or 

Purchased. 

184 2 

- 4 3. 

1 8 43-44. 

18 4 4 

-4 5. 

184 6 

-4 6. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Receipts 

Expenses. 

Receipts. 

Expetises, 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 


j 


Co*S Rs* 

Co*^s Rs* 

C. Rs. 

CoJsRs. 

Co\^Rs. 

Co*^s Rs 

Co.^s fls* 

CoJs Rs. 

Saugor 

Wood 

Built by the East 

. 

- 



532 

24,314 

622 

23,031 

Megna 


India Cora- 

- 



- 

513 

19,000 

241 

16,244 

Krishna 


* pany in tbcir< 

... 

-.4 ■ - 

- 

* ■/- 

49 

19,586 

, 822 

10,562 

Cavery 


dockyard at 

*- 

.. 

A. - 


^ 952 

17,148 

858 

21,395 

Caleroon 


Bombay 

• 

- ; -• 

- 

- 

560 

21,462 

^ 586 

17,269 

Salween 

; jt‘ ' 

T Built by con-l 


« • 

- ■ ■ 

- ' 

4,044 

18,636 ^ 

V.,0 269^ 

17,421 



tract at Moul- N 






> 



Tavoy - - 

' 99 ' ' 

J mein - -J 

• 


' 

- 

2,891 

20,743 

375^ 

19,872 



f Built in Eng-l 






‘ 



Fame - - 

Iijon - 

1 * land by private 1 

- - 


- . - 



: - • r 

^ 740 

19,568 



[ agreement -J 










i < V, 






9,541 

1,40,788 

4,513 

i;45,362 

Add Receipt 

s and Expenses inoidentan 









to the Pilotage* of the Port of Cal- > 

- 




4,99,584 

7,07,880 

6;61,884 

7,08,664 

cutta - 


-J 









Total Coinparl}^’d Rupees - - - 

- 




6,09,126 

8^48,668 

6,66,397 i 

8,i&3,916 
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SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN TERRITORIES. 



Appendix, No. 2. 


from those for Internal Service; and (as far as the same can be ascertained), the Gross Expense for the same, 
also, whether Built by Contract or Purchased. 

E X T E R N A L S E R V I C E. 


S T E A M V E S S E L S. 


1846-4 7. 


-s’-s 
.a 

O) ; 5 'S 


Co/'s Rs» 

643 

48,160 


6,334 

263 

93 

1,31,040 




Di 

w 


Co»^s Rs. 
Sold 


27,269 

78,983 


1 84 7- 4 8. 


& & 


CoJ$ Rs, 


•xi 

a 

w 


Co:s Its. 


- - Sold 


26,826 


92,600 


1 8 4 8-49. 


1 1 

.5 »..S 


Co:sns, 


49,738 




Co.^s Rs, 


81,908 


1 8 4 9-60. 


'3 

•1^1 

11 


1,87,013 


‘ Employed on Her Majesty’s Service 
Employed in the Straits 


47,692 

46,616 

26,476 

1,28,786 


3,944 

444 


34,772 

86,447 


- - * Employed 

10,688 


276 


36,830 

43,962 


Co,^s Rs, 


81,760 


70 

127 


o 

s 

X 

W 


Co*s Rs, 

77,485 

62,176 

34,298 

28,751 

38,739 


1 8 60-5 1. 




Co,^s Rs. 

78,841 

8 

8,234 


1,11,130 


28,187 11,16,019 


- Employed on Her Majesty’s Service 


3,66,720 


31,627 46,679 


72,928 


on Her Majesty’s Service in China and Straits - 

69,711 
lj283 
323 


8,71,628 


1,430 


79,631 


29,666 


3,08,365 


49,561 

751 

22,750 


1,12,227 

77,749 

41,636 


a 

I 

& 


Co:s Rs. 

69,887 

3,067 

37,868 

8,476 

46,204 

1,60,699 

90,502 

9,432 


185 1-6 2 . 


% o-^ 

u at 

0 ) QJ 

pd 0^ 


& 


Co,*sRs. 

61,174 

610 

96 


CoJs Rs, 

69,361 

86,667 

31,804 


1,05,009 4,72,969 1,43,400 4,16,615 


- Broken up. 


100 

922 

47,130 


44,343 

15,47a 

1,26,133 


H. M’s. ."Service. 


29,971 


87,833 

20^613 


1,40,003'4,32,122 


of the year, were employed in Her Majesty’s service. 

.PILOT VESSELS. 


184 6* 

-4 7. 

1 8 4 7-48. 

1848 

-4 9. 

18 40 

1-50. 

1 6 6 C 

61. 

18 6 1 

-6 2. 

Receipts. 

Expense!. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Receipts. 

Expenses. 

Receipts. 

Expenses, 

Receipts. 

ExpeiEses. 

CoJs Ri, 

, Co,^s Rs, 

Co.*s Rs. 

Co/sRs, 

Co:s Rs, 

Co:s Rs. 

Co/s Rs. 

Co.*$ Rf. 

Co.^s Its. 

Co/s Rs. 

CoJs Rs. 

Co.^s Rs. 

704 

20,307 

2,601 

14,633 

272 

26,199 

203 

13,783 

220 

16,188 

604 

13,006 

629 

19,163 

49 

18,979 

2,296 

24,260 

141 

18,285 

357 

11 fin 

160 

11,066 

w - - . 

■ Employed surveyj 

ing the coast of Coromandel, and the entrance of Moulniein river 

— 


292 

, 14,633 

224 

19,763 

1,931 

18,672 

795 

21,860 

633 

18,366 

273 

24,661 

286 

17,810 

436 

16,664 

2,204 

28,286 

331 

16,624 

396 

17,794 

182 

16,705 

75 

15,676 

828 

13,473 

3,431 

22,869 

196 

13,859 

174 

17,206 

130 

18,512 

526 

18,003 

1,979 

21,626 

20 

14,440 

603 

16,367 

691 

19,616 

1,724 

20,283 

264 

17,954 

28 

17,989 

lOfe 

19,014 

273 

20,608 

191 

16,666 

66 

13,462 

2,678 

1,23,446 

6,180 

1,17,027 

10,266 

1,63,630 

2,542 

1,19,771 

2,402 

1,21,900 

8,119 

1.^17,673 

670,027 

7,16,419 

6,29,338 

6,60,402 

6,28,180 

7,74,114 

6,73,988 

7,00,073 

6,80,944 

7,07,210 

6,68,724 

6,70,140 

6,72,703 

8,88,864 

6,35,477 

7,77,429 

6,38,435 

i 

9,27,744 

5,70,630 

- — 

8,19,844 

6,83,406 

8,29,110 

6)61,843 

7,96,813 


0,10, 


03 

































































































MIN/Sryp^ 



Number of Ships in the Bengal Marine in ^'noh of the last Ten Years, 


INTERNAL SERVICE, 

CoKSiSTiNG of Steam Vessels, with Accommodation, Cargo, and Troop Boats. 





1842-43. 

1843-44* 

1844-46. 

1846-40. ■ 

NAMES 

Whether 






_ 


1 

of 

VESSBL8 and BOATS. 

Built by Contract 

or Purchased. 

Received 

or 

Realised. 

E 

.1 

•B 

.? S 

P 

2 

B 

•B 

a 

• 

f 1 

S Sg 

E 

0 

a 

hi 

1 




1 

1 (2 

s. 

& 

& & 

s. 

w 

S i 

t: 

Steam Vessels: 

Launchec 


CoJs Rs, 

Co.*s Rs. 

Co/s Rs^ 

1 Co/s Rs. 

Co ,^$ Rs . 

CoJs Rs. 

CoJs Rs. 

Co/s Rs* 

Thames - - 

1834 

•M 

ja 

o 

- 

- 

. 

1 - 

1,758 

43,988 

183 

48,586 

Jumna - - 

1885 

a 





2,692 

32,235 

15 

82,540 

Megna . - « 

1835 

« 

tf 

- 

- 


: - 

626 

37,357 

194 

36,640 

Berharapoota 

1841 

a 

(Q 





j 1,893 

29,623 

178 

1 1 

39,387 

Horringotta 

Indus ... 

! 1840 

1842 

d by private agree: 
the dates speoihec 

; ; 

- 

- 

- 

650 

608 

34,586 

33,219 

242 

31 

43,570 

40,699 

Danioodah 

1843 

- 


• 

- 

1,878 

33,015 

134 

37,060 

Mahanudda 

Lord William Bentinok 

1843 

1845 

• 

- 

- 

- 

1,177 

36,084 

87 

996 

38,995 

38,407 

Nerbuddah 

1845 

ILS 







174 

31,459 


1 

W t 

1 o S 

1 fs 

- 

- 


- 

10,681 

2,80,107 

2,234 

3,82,333 

I 




^ 1 





. 



i 










Accommodation Boats; 










Soorma « - - i 

1836 ' 

C3 cs 

§j 

<U 

- 

1 

- 

- 

00,043 

18,216 

66,593 

10,322 

Mattubanga 

1836 i 






82,687 

10,240 

91,757 , 

9,679 

Jellinghee - - - 

1835 


- 

- i 

t 

- 

- 

80,338 

8,962 

86,911 

9,358 

Sutledge - - - 

1842 ' 

’r! ^ 

- 

1 

- 

‘ ) 

94,437 

9,441 

84,712 

9,425 


i 

E y 

•-» cu 


. 1 

1 

- 

1, 

3,17,505 

46,869 

8,29,973 

38,684 



<4-4 

O 


1 

1 








cL 

2 a 

93 Q 


! 

1 







Cargo Boats : 


2 









Kallegunga 

1840 

« i 

3 Q 
^ o 

• 


• 

_ 

85,633 

10,754 

1,01,065 

8,618 

Luckia « - - 

1841 

- 




94,714 

9,891 

75,216 

8^880 

Goomtee - - - 

1842 

2 ^ 

- 

- 

- 


1,07,712 

7,883 

70,509 

7,99^^ 



^ s 











1 ^ 
|.9 



■ 

*• - ^ 

2,88,059 

28,028 ! 

2,46,790 

25,396 











Troop Boats : 


a» 

r—4 

o 




j 






1 

XI 




1 





B huger utta 

1845 I 

1 

(U 

- 






72,186 

6,328 

Soane - - . 

1845 1 

i 

H 

- 

: - 

- ' 

- 

. 


1,23,000 1 

8,979 

' 

1 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


l,95yl86 i 

i 

16,302 

Internal Steam Charges General 




J ■ 

27,860 

- 

33,636 

Grand Total Gompanj's Rupees - - 

4,01,025 


r 

6^1,602j 

- je, 10,246 ! 

1,82,844 ; 

i 

r, 74,183 j. 

1,95,250 
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diirtiin^iishing those for External from those for Internal Service, k,o.^continued» 


INTERNAL SERVICE, 

CoNSisTiKG of Steam Vessels, with Accommodation, Cargo, and Troop Boats. 


1846- 

■47. 

1847-48. 

1848-49. 

1849-50. 

1850-51. 

1851 

-52. 

! Received 
: or 

Realised. 

Expenditure. 

t i 
Is 

Expenditure. 

Received 
i o** 

Realised. 

Expenditure. 

1 

! 

Received 

or 

Realised. 

i 

S3 

'B 

c 

s. 

a 

Received 

or 

Realised. 

i 

Expenditure. 

Received 

or 

1 Realised. 

Expenditure. 

Co.’a Rs. 

Co. s ]R.St 

Co .’5 Rs, 

co:sJi8, 

COnS Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.*s Rs. 

Co.*sRs. 

Co,*s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

Co.'s Rs. 

71 

84,504 

6,231 

38,845 

2,686 

42,219 

902 

38,808 

1,852 

40,045 

10,769 

24,721 

4,686 

44,002 

1,877 

37,721 

9,668 

41,689 

24,026 

32,449 

29,684 

81,647 

14,476 

31,819 

747 

40,044 

1,315 

45,204 

1,939 

49,347 

10,979 

26,195 

1,649 

23,663 

1,884 

27,218 

143 

41,942 

40 

38,087 

10,264 

40,870 

2,656 

43,770 

1,251 

34,375 

1,067 

30,586 

246 

88,615 

22 

31,551 

697 

48,380 

612 

35,276 

2,114 

35,718 

1,712 

29,567 

6,969 

89,361 

49 

36,417 

467 

88,851 

900 

40,060 

7,585 

86,341 

7,984 

83,183 

4,559 

36,184 

1,660 

38,161 

2,193 

30,274 

6,660 

54,684 

12,102 

139,171 

18,469 

30,233 

4,965 

40,695 

287 

48,074 

431 

47,054 

15,458 

42,020 

155 

84,389 

—• 

— 

1,491 

48,483 

1,302 

52,209 

948 

63,646 

1,952 

53,966 

2,517 

47,207 

772 

44,643 

908 

47,444 

471 

49,327 

637 

57,040 

2,347 

52,177 

9,046 

46,568 

4,475 

54,026 

23,673 

4,09,074 

12,264 

4 , 10,686 

29,715 

4,69,119 

66,462 

4,18,605 

67,364 

3,68,124 

61,598 

3,05,835 

81,249 

11,319 

56,268 

18,275 

69,697 

11,027 

64,018 

11,026 

72,644 

11,034 

48,396 

9,595 

73,644 

11,898 

56,539 

10,996 

66,418 

11,438 

39,969 

11,020 

127 

9,816 

27,232 

24,042 

54,978 

8,662 

22,290 

24,116 



— 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

— ■ 

^ 1,01,997 

10,605 

59,623 

11,475 

83,991 

12,111 

98,325 

11,884 

77,640 

10,610 

67,614 

10,787 

3,11,808 

42,484 

1,93,720 

69,862 

2,10,106 

84,571 

2,02,312 

33,930 

1,60,211 

31,360 

1,33,242 

44,424 

91,653 

8,700 

73,294 

8,795 

87,829 

9,185 

1,10,585 

8,213 

98,214 

8,936 

86,004 

7,748 

1,23,608 

8,096 

96,047 

9,510 

91,696 

10,097 

1,10,361 

10,184 

93,801 

8,486 

82,590 

6,804 

64,881 

8,888 

73,596 

8,893 

96,903 

8,670 

92,640 

9,372 

77,797 

8,387 

69,479 

10,271 

2,80,037 

" 25,684 

2,42,937 

27,198 

2,76,428 

27,802 

3,13,486 

27,769 

3,69,812 

25,808 

2,38,073 

24,818 

71,904 

10,066 

1,06,336 

6,738 

80,363 

11,619 

1,42,334 

10,883 

1,39,281 

10,523 

98,262 

9,927 

97,150 

10,578 

1,04,240 

6,846 

1,27,561 

10,667 

1,36,818 

8,861 

1,22,148 

9,305 

86,606 

8,970 

1,09,114 

20,689 

2,10,575 

18,579 

2,07,914 

22,176 

2,79,152 

19,744 

2,61,429 

19,828 

1,84,868 

18,897 

- 

38,662 
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MEMORANDUM respecting the Receipts and Expenditure on account of the Pilot Sloops, and Inland Steam Service. 

- PILOT SLOOPS. 

receipts include the sums derivable from pilotage of the ships entering and leaving the Port of Calcutta; from the hire of moorings; hauling and transporting ships from place to place; from 
dities on dhomes, buoys, lights and beacons, &c. r o r r r 7 

The expenses embrace the charges incurred for the maintenance of the pilot brigs and sloops; for the surveying and floating light vessels ^ for the establishments of the master attendant’s and 
harbour-master s departments, and a proportion of the expenses of other departmental establishments; also the expenses of hawser, anchor, and other boats, besides marine charges in general. 

INTERNAL STEAM SERVICE. 

The receipts and earnings o£ the inland steamers and boats include the amount of freight and passage-money received from the public, and paid into the general treasury at Calcutta ; and the 
cr^its carried to account as the savings rendered to the State by the employment of these vessels, instead of hired craft, in the conveyance of Government troops and stores, camp followers, &c. 

The expenses comprise the charges of maintaining the steamers and boats j the freight office establishment; salaries, &c., of agents at stations: wages to native pilots; and a proportion of the 
expenses of vanous departmental establishments. 

N. B —No charge is included for interest on capital laid out in ships, buildings, docks, &c., nor for depreciation of property. 




Marine Department, X 
7 July 1853. / 


J. C. Mason, 
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PBKSENTBD. 

PETITIONERS. 

PRAYER, 

i 

PAGE. ! 

1 

3 July 1862-53 - 

East Indians resident in London 

Suggesting measures of amelioration 

ns i 

1 

6 July 


--Jevanjee Prestonjee and Rus- 
tomjee Yiccajee. 

For redress - - - - 

116 

Tfjuly 

■ 

--Members of the Madras Native 
Association, and others. 

--For a thorough inquiry into all the 
points affecting the welfaraof India - 

120 ; 

8 July 


Dr. George Buist • - - 

- - Complaining of statements made in 
reference to newspapers in India -* 

! 

123 j 

11 July 


- - Ministers and Missionaries in 
Madras, composing the Madras 
Missionary Conference. 

- - For inquiring into the condition and 
government of British India 

129 j 



Members of the Bombay Asso¬ 
ciation, and other native Inhabi¬ 
tants of the Presidency of Bom¬ 
bay. 

- - - ditto - - - - 

131 i 

i 

13 July 

V 

Meerii Ooraaid Singh 

For redress 

186 , 

4 J uly 

w 

- - Merchants, Shipowners, and 
others, Liverpool. 

- - Complaining of duty levied by East 
India Company 

138 



Merchants, Manufacturers, and 
others, St. Helenas. 

- - - ditto • . * « « 

139 

7 July 

» • 

- - Inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood of AVinsford, in 
the county of Chester. 

- - f’or reduction of the duty on salt, 
imported into British India - - 

1 

139 

11 July 


- - Vice-President, and Directors 
of the Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce# 

- - Complaining of duty levied by East 
India Company • ^ « 

1 

140 ; 

13 July 

99 * 

- - Chairman of Bristol Chamber 
of Commerce. 

-- - - ditto ----- 

141 


The Memorial of JEast Indians of the Presidencies of Calcutta^ Madras, and Bombay, 

at present residing in London, 

Most humbly showeth, 

1 . That your memorialists are natives of India, and members of a^ numerous and 
increasing class of subjects of the Crown of Great Britain at present sojourning in this 
country, 

2 . That the community to which ypur memorialists belong are chiefly descended from 
European fathers, and from natives of India on the mother's side, and from intermarriages 
between the offspring of such connexions. 

3. That 3 'our memorialists' community forms a distinct one throughout the continent of 
India, and dates its existence long prior to the establishment of British rule there. 

4 . That ever since Great Britain has acquired permanent possession in India, your 
memorialists' community has increased in number more rapidly. 

6 . That your memorialists, although at present remotely situated from their native land, 
feeling the deepest solicitude in the well-being and every particular the ordinary interests in 
life of their countrymen, cannot therefore refrain from manifesting their own heartfelt 
sense at the present juncture as regards the public administration of the affairs of British 
India. 

6 , That your mernovialists consider it imperative upon them to submit to your 
Honourable House the following grievances; and, although it may be urged that they 
have been virtually and positively removed by the East India Company’s charter of 1833, 
your memorialists, nevertheless, beg leave most respectfully to assert that, iir spirit or 
operation, that charier in relation to such grievances remaiirs up to the present period a dead 
letter. 

7 . That your memorialists' community in India is entirely destitute of any rule of civil 
lav;. Those who are beyond the jurisdiction of Her Majesty's supreme court of judicature, 
and who may be temporarily or permanently residing in the interior provinces, are theie 
made amenable to the Mahornedan and Hindoo tiriminal laws. 


i , 

1 1 


o.iO. 


P 


8 . That 
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8 » That although a right of appeal is sometimes allowed to the superior tribunal, desig- 
nated the Sudder Nizammut Adawlut, of the East India Company, yet such is the extraor¬ 
dinary power it possesses that it can increase pnnishtnent without allowing the common 
privilege of producing further evidence. 

9 . That as British subjects, and more especially as professing the Christian religion, it is 
extremely repugnant to the feelings of your memorialists’community to submit to the Maho- 
medan or Hindoo code in the provincial courts. 

10 . That, by Regulation VIII. of 1813, enacted by the East India Company, your memor. 
* rialists’ community are expressly classed among native subjects of the British Government, 

and consequently to aR the disabilities of their Hindoo and Mahomedan fellow-subjects; 
and by Regulation III. of 1818, enacted by the local Government, they have been deprived 
Ofthe protection of the Habeas Corpus Act, besides being liable to be taken up on mere 
suspicion, punished, and imprisoned as State prisoners, without the slightest chance of legal 
protection or hope of release, since the only channel of appeal is the local Government, and 
thus placing their property, iheir liberty, and even their lives at the mercy of every public 
functionary who may happen to be vested with power or authority. 

11 . That by Regulation III. of 1821 your memorialists’ community is subjected in all 
cases to be dealt with as Hindoo and Mahomedan natives of the lowest grade, by being 
fined, imprisoned, and subjected even to corporal punishment, not only at the discretion of 
the European judges or magistrates of the East India Company’s service, but even of the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo officers of justice. 

12 . That the criminal code to vvhich your memorialists’ corainuniry have been subjected 
is felt by them as not only a direct outrage to the religion they profess, but as an act of 
positive personal degradation and gross injustice. 

13. That although the Act ofthe last charter, namely, of 1833, throws open all places of 
trust and emolument in the civil, military, and other branches of the East India Company’s 
siei vice, without distinction of ca^te, colour, or creed, yet the door to preferment is literally 
closed against your memorialists’ counirymen, while many of them are perfectly qualified to 
fill them; and they continue to be superseded by Europeans tjuite ineflicient, both from 
their standing and inexperience, as well as from their want of general knowledge with 
respect to the inanneis, habits, and notions ot the people ofthe country. 

14. That tiie charter of 1833 not havirig realised the expectations of your memorialists’ 
countrymen, by a fair distribution even of many of the subordinate appointments under 
Government in the gift of heads of de[)artments, and which are alrnost invariably conferred 
on others, will be borne out by the fact of the paucity of your memorialists’body holding any 
SQch places in all the Presidencies of India. 

16. Tliat your memorialists cannot refrain from objecting to the pnmd fade evidence 
recently given by some officials ofthe* Kast India Company's service before the Committee 
of your Honourable House, in lernis no less unmeasured than disparaging as they are galling 
to the feelings of your memorialists and of their community. 

16. Your memorialisis think it needless to cite minutely instances of the general efficiency 
of fitness oftlieir community towards being raised to superior offices equally with Europeans, 
beyond tlie facts that General Jones, who was at the head of the Bombay army in 1803, 
1804, and 1805; General Lang, of the Madias army; and the distinguished and celebrated 
Colonels Skinner and Gardener, and Colonel Stevenson, a late (juartermaster-general of ihe 
Bengal army, belonged to the class of your memorialists; and that the few who had been 
adiidtted prior to the piolubitory regulation, and others now belonging to the military and 
civil services of the East India Compuny, were and are sufficiently reputed for their high 
integrity, superior qualifications, and extensive information, abundantly testified by the 
chionklesof India, the public testimony invariably borne in their favour by such eminent 
statesmen as the late Sir John Malc(*lfn, the late Lord Metcalfe, the late Lord William 
Beiitinck, the late Sir Alexander Johnston, and a host of other public characters, and is 
further testified by the several higlily respectable and eminent members of oiir commu¬ 
nity who have adorned the bar, the pulpit, and the faculty, anti who are now heads of 
several banking and mercantile firms of the first respectability, and constitute living 
proofs of the general respectable capacity of your memorialists' community, which must 
be well known to your Honourable House, and cannot require any further or lengthened 
illustration. 

17. That your memoriiriists finally, most humbly, and with the greatest defei^nce, venture 
io state that were the feelings, opinions, or wants of their community consulted, they would 
one and all exclaim and demand that legidators should also he chosen from among their 
cwn body, as well as from the various classes or trines of the people, to faiirljr represent 
their diverse interests in the councils of the future adarinistra|iontpf India, as pre-eminently 
qualified by their local knowdedge. And, although millions of the population of India 
have hitherto mo^t patiently submitted to be taxed, neglected, misrepresented and mis¬ 
governed by an oligarchy chiefly chosen by an unquestiorwibly objectionable constituency 
of both sexes, and Urat too composed of the fractional atom of the great bulk of the talent, 
experience, and respectability of the English nation, your memorialists beg leave most 
l especifully to assure your Honourable House that, whether the reins of the future Govern¬ 
ment 
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aient of India are to continue to be vested in the hands of the^ East India Company, or Appendix^ W#. ' 

to be placed imi]ii;ftdlately under the supreme control of Her Majesty^s Government, your ^ | 

memorialists do not feel solicitous of any chans:e whatever beyond the desire to perfect equality 
of privileges and justice being both practically and iheoretically meted out to them, not only i 

as British subjects, but as inheritors of their native land, and who, for loyalty and attach¬ 
ment, stand second to none in the British empire,and who are still and ever will be found ready ! 

to defend the empire of Great Britain. 

And your memorialists, in submitting the foregoing statement of their grievances to 
the serious consideration, vrisclom, and justice of your Honourable House, as in duty bound, ^ 
will ever pray, &c. 

Signed on behalf of a Meeting of East Indians of the Presidencies of Calcutta, 

Madras, and Bombay, at present residing in London, held at the residence of 
John B. Pharoab, Esq., Eunore-house, Lower Tulse-hill, Bri^i^ton, near Londonu 

Join Wollmtonj Chairmam 


The humble Petition of Jeva^jee Pestonjee and Rustamjee Viee^Jeef the Sons and Repre¬ 
sentatives of Vicc€ffe€ Merke mcl the late Pestonjee Merjee, British subjects and Parsec 
inhabitants of Bombay^ lately carrying on the business of Bankers and Merchants at 
Hyderabad in the Deccan^ as well as in Bombayf and other Places in British Indian 

Most humbly showeth. 

That your petitioners, as well as their fathers, who are British subjects, have suffered 
and have been for more than eight years suffering under grievous wrongs done tliem by 
his Highness the Nizam's Government, involving as well personal injuries as pecuniary 
losses ; wrongs which your petitioners confidently believe no British subject other than 
those under the Government of the East India Company would be allowed to undergo with 
impunuy to the wrongdoer. For the redress of those wrongs and losses your petitioners, 
as well as their fathers, have appealed to the British Government in India, and to the autho¬ 
rities in England, to whom the administration of affairs in India has been confided; but 
our petitioners and their fathers, in spite of their acknowledged rights as British subjects,, 
ave unhappily failed to obtain redress, w^hich they could with all ease have procured for 
themselves had they been subjects of the Nizam’s Government, or the subjects of any 
other native state in India, as your petitioners will hereinafter show; and your petitioners 
how humbly approach your Honourable House as the last means of obtaining redress 
for the cruel wrongs and injuries they have sustained, for which, in consequence of their 
being subjects of the British Crown, they have hitherto been unable to obtain any 
compensation. 

In order to explain the circumstances which led your petitioners’ fathers, Viccajee 
Merjee and Bestonjee Merjee, to go to the Nizam’s territories, they beg to premise that 
Viccajee Merjee and Pestonjee Merjee, according to the usage of their ancestors for 
several generations, were employed in the administration of districts in the northern Concan, 
under the Paishwa’s dynasty. From the time the British took possession of the country, 
Viccajee Merjee and Pestonjee Merjee in the very beginning assisted the British Govern¬ 
ment in the management of the revenues of a portion of that part of the country, and 
were afterwards entrusted by that Government with the farm of land and sea-customs, 
which they held up to 1886, when it was extended from the Cancleish collectorate as far 
as the precincts of Goa, the Portuguese settlement. The manner in which they fulfilled 
this important trust I ms been appreciated by the Government of Bombay in One of their 
letters to your petitioners’ fathers, dated 2Sth March 1886, at the time of abolishing the 
land customs, in the following words: The correctness and punctuality displayed by 
you in your extensive dealings with Government entitle you to every consideration.’^ 
The result of these extensive dealings has been recorded by one of tlie officers of Govern¬ 
ment in his letter to the Revenue Gomraissioner, dated Slst August 1885, in the words 
following : Viccajee Merjee, on the contrary, takes an honest pride in showing the extent 
to which, by Itis enterprising spirit, he has not only more than doubled the resources of 
Government during the short space of seven years, but accumulated for his descendants a 
competency; and he may well boast of never having given Government a single cause to 
regret their having given to him, a private individual, the management of an extent of terri¬ 
tory and a sum (»f money never before equalled in the records of any Government.” To 
this your petitioners could add many other testimonies equally pointed and conclusive. 

In 1836, when the land customs were abolished, Viccajee Merjee and Pestonjee Merjee 
were of necessity unemployed, and as they were excluded from all occupation suitable to 
their birth, position, and abilities in the British territories, they were induced to repair to 
the Nizam’s country, which is bordering on the Bombay presidency, with the object of 
increasing the cotton trade from Berar to Bombay, which they had the honour of first 
opening during their farm of the land and sea customs entrusted to them by the British 
Government. On this occasion tlie Nizam’s minister, the late Rajah Ghundoolall, repeated 
an offer which he had previously m^de, to put certain cotton districts of Btrar under their 
management; and on their agreeing, after obtaining possession of those districts, to give 
loans to the Governmenf, Viccajee Merjee and Pestonjee Merjee, according to the policy 
0 . 10 . p 2 invariably 
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\nDendir No Q invariably pursued by the Engish Government in India, having no chance of obtaimng 
^.1 * employment in the British tenitories suitable to their rank and posttion, ticcepted the oner^ 

and agreed to give, and did give, the loans required by the Nizam's Government, it being: 
an express condition, on their making the said advances, that they should hold possession 

of certain districts in Berar. j i 4 * 

The demands for such loans grew gradually more pressing from day to day, and in l»4l 
seriously alarmed your petitioners, as well as their fathers, and those towards whom 
themselves had contracted engagements, in order to obtain the means to meet the demands 
of the Nizam’s Government. However, at this time, Vicci»j( e Merjee and Ptsionjee Menee, 
as securiiy for the loans, made a security, in which many British subjects had a deep 
interest, held possession of pertain Berar districts, yielding a gross revenue of ^23 lacs of 
Hyderabad rupees, or 20 ( 1 , 000 /. On this occasion they submitted to the Nizam s minister 
the circumstanees which liad put their credit in danger, and it wlis thereupon agreed, wiih 
the consent of both parties, namely, of Viccajee Merjee and Pestonjee Merjee, and the 
Nizam's Government, that they should give up possession of nearly half of the districts 
then held by them, and should retain that of the otlier half on the condition that an instru¬ 
ment should be deposited in the British residency, specifying the districts that vvere lo 
remain in their possession, and that such possession should be confirmed and continued 
until the claims of the firm of Pestonjee Viccajee were liquidated in full. This arrange-, 
nient was accordingly carried into effect, the instrument or deed giving effect to itBeaiing 
date 18th October 1841 j which concludes in these words, thatit haS been decided by the 
Government that, until the liquidation of the aforesaid sum, with interest, the possession 
of the districts is confirmed, and will be continued to him ^PestonjeeV^icCiijee), was^depb- 
sited by the Nizam's government in the British residency; and on the execution or slrch 
deed, the possession of nearly lialf of the disiiicts held by the firm was then, and not till 
then, given up by them to the Nizam’s Government* By this arranjgement your Honoutable 
House will observe that, if there had been no meaning in the coiulidon that the instruhient 
in Cjtiestion should be deposited in the British reisitlency, for the security of the possession 
of the districts specified in it. which were of the gross revenue ol 13 lacs of rupees^ your 
petitioners, as well as their fathers, would not have agreed to the arraugetnent specified 
above in preference to the actual possession of the whole of tlie districts, which weio^of the 
annual value of 23 lacs of rupees. The cession of the dis^tricts yielding a revenue of 
10 lacs of rupees was solely made for the sake of obtaining what your petitioners, as well 
as their fathers, ponsidered the specific security of the British Government, or at least the 
recognition by that Government of the transaction. i 

The origihal instrument now lies in the Britisli residcncy> and your petitioners iatherft 
were furnished with an authenticated copy of it by the Resident for the satisfaction of^heir ; 
creditors, as by himself notified to the Ntzam's (Government, in his letter dated I9th Octo¬ 
ber 1841, before sending a copy to your petitioners’fathers* 

Your Honourable House will ob^rve tlmt your petitioners and their fathers were aware 
that as British subjects tliey could not have recour.«e to those means of resistance to the 
unjust violence of the Nizam which the subjects of the Nizam employ without scruple, and 
invariably w ith success ; and therefove j’oiir petitioners’ fathers provided as they conceived 
for their security, and the security of their creditors, by depositing the aforesaid instrument 
in the British residency, representing the British Government in India, and by obtaining 
a copy of it from the Resident, under his official authentication, for the satisfaction df their 

creditors. . ^ 

Now your petitioners beg to show how much confidence they and their (Teditors had m 
this arrangeiiient, and in this satisfaction, and in what manner subjects of the British 
Crovvii in India have endured wrong because they have faithfully perfiumecl their duty by 
claiming the mediation, aad relying on the protection of their owm Government, in prev 
ference to any attempt to obtain redress by violent resistance to the unjust and illegal con¬ 
duct of theNizam. 

The financial position of the Nizanvs Government becoming every day more critical, by 
reason of continuing demands upon it for the pay of the British contingent and for other 
equally urgent SUte purposes, while the Government treasury became every day less able 
to meet them, the Government was on several occasions obliged to have recoiwse to the firm 
of Pestonjee Viccajee, who again assisted it in its diiBciilties, by making the necessary 
advances, with a stipulation in writing from the Nizam's governraeni, bearing date the 5tli 
of May 1843, in the woids following, "‘That until the liquidation, with interest, qf your 
claims, former and present, agreeably to the signed accounts^ the possession of the said ^ 
tricts is confirmed and will be continued to you, of which you may rest satisfied.” I he 
laijt sum that was advanced by the firm was only 5 lacs of rupees, given to the Nizam 
himself, on his solemn assurance of good will, and on his engagement to repay it di six . 
months. ^ ^ 

Ju^t four monflis after this, towards tlie end of June, 1845 , theNizam s (jroyernment, ih^ii 
indebted to tlie firm to^ the extent of about 300,000 /. acknowledged by the Gbyernmerlt, 
issued orders to its own troops to wrest the mortgaged districts from the possession bl the 
firm. These orders were in suqh direct contravention of the aifpresaid arrangement and 
satisfaction, that it nmy be asked what could have led the NizamV Government to such Oat- 
rages and brdacli of faith pledged to British subjects, through the mediation of the British 

representative, by an instrument deposited in his residency. 

• Your petitioners beg to state that the Nizam's Governraeint^ instead of asrigning any 
reason a breach of faith even assured the BritisU Resident, at the time the orders of 

violence 
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violence were issued, by a letter dated 30th June, 1845^, that the claims of the firm would 
be paid in cfisli by 6 lacs of rupees annually, through the Resident^ until they were 
liquidated, which promise however has never been fulfilled, but has shared the same fate as 
the mortgage arrangement, and the satisfaction; but your petitioners having every reason 
to believe that this breach of faith, on the part of the Nizam, emanated from a conviction 
that a British subject, in consequence of his allegiance to the British Government, could 
not follow the example of iiis Highness's own subjects, and enforce justice for himself by 
taking the law into his own hands. 

Your petitioners would here point but how the subjects of the Nizam compel their 
‘'Government to do them justice. It is a fact w'ell known to the British residents and officers 
who have resided in tlie Nizam's country, and of course through their reports to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and a fact attested by a letter now in possession of your petitioners from the 
English officer in command of the contingent troops stationed in the districts, that wdien 
the Nizam’s Government issues orders to its*troops to sequestrate districts held by its ow n 
subjects for the liquidation of their claims on ihe'Goveramenl, they, the district holdei% 
resist the Nizam’s troops by all possible means, maintain possession of their districts, and 
thus compel the Government to act iiv conformity to its engagements and agreements. 
During a period dating tVoin-a year previous to the dispossession of your petitioners frouj 
their mortgaged districts up to tlie present time, such instances of the district holders 
offering open resistance to the Nizam's Government have occurred more than 10 times 
under the eyes of the British authorities there ; a fact \Vhich your petitioneis are ready to 
.prove, if required. 

If these district holders have been able to protect their propwly against the violence of 
ihb Nizam; though their districts were of much less extent in value than those assigned to 
the firm, and being much less beloved by the inhabitants of those, districts than your 
petitioners' fathers, it is reasonable to suppose that your petitiQnera, aiHl their fathers, 
who had the possession of a part of the Berar districts, yielding 13 lacs 0 ^ Hyderabad 
rupees, or 110 , 000 /. per annum, and extending from the eastern frontier of the Nizam's 
territories as far as tlie western, could (and tfie fact is so) have maiiuained possession of 
the country mortgaged to them in defiance of the illegal orders and violence, ot the 
Nizam. But the fact of their being British subjects imposed on thern ilm necessity 
. of submitting to wrong instead of following the example of others by taking the law in thejr 
own hands. 

Your petitioners’ fathers, therefore, as British subjects, appealed to the British Govern¬ 
ment for protection, by a petition dated the 24th pf June 1845, at the very moment the 
-orders of violence were issued by the Nizaip's Government at Hyderabad, and handed that 
petition to the British representative at bis Highness's cQurt. 

The Resident, before dispatching the petition to the Government of India, considered it 

• his duty to endeavour, in the first place, to prevent the injury and wrong being inflicted on 

• your petitioners and their fathers ; and with that view interfered by addiessing b letter of 
remonstrance to tiieNizam’s Government at the very time the orders of violence were issued^ 
ibut it had no effect; the Resident, therefore, dispatched the petition to the Government of 

India for further orders, together with ihe copies pf the correspondence on the subjec^ 

In the meantime the NiVun's troops wrested the possession of the mortgaged districts 
from your petitioners’ fathers by violence and bloodshed, the particulars of whicU were duly 
reported by them to the Resident, by two letters, dated 2 d qnd 9th August 1845, and by the 
jlatter to the Government of India for consideration in continuation ol the appeal which 
?.they had already made. 

Soon after youi petitioners and their fathers had thus been unlawfully and forcibly dis- 
,possessed of the districts foimaliy transferred to them, as security fpr the advances made by 
them to the Nizam's Government, and after having had their servants i-emorselessly mur¬ 
dered (no pretext for such violence and cruelty having been afforded by resistance on their 
part 10 the troops of the Nizam), your petitioners and their fathers had the xlisappoiv;tment 
.of receiving a fetter on the pth of August 1845, in reply tp their aforesaid peution, refusing 
all protection or iijiei:iet;cncp on thje part pi‘ the British Government. 

Your ]>etiiioneis humbly itnploie your Honourable House to consider the ruinous Conse¬ 
co 11 ences to them of this refusal on the part of the Indian Government to extend to them 
rtiat protection which they humbly Ventured to think they were, as British subjects, entitled 
ao demand, and they would hope not^the less so from the vonfideuce and reliance they had 
.always placed in the disposition, no fess tliaiii in the power, of the British Government to 
protect all its subjects from acknowledged injury and wrong; arrd the consequent deiertnina-* > 
tion'of your petitioneis, as well as their fathers, to abstain frouv those mean^ of obtaining 
-redress for themselves which would haye been sanctioned by. the lawless practices and 
customsiof the Nizam’s dominions^ but which would have, been plainly at variance with their! 
duty and allegiance as subjects of the English Crown. 

'Since tliat periotj, 'iiamely, June 10^5^ up ib the pfesent time^ namfely, June 1853, your 
jii^tjtionef^, as we^ as their fathers and. their creditors, beih^ British subjects, ha:i^e iucebsahdy 
submitted theiiv wr ejainis to the con^ide^aliOn oi' the Briiish GovernmCht, both in 

India and in iingland^ai.the several tim 

. 1 # Pftfeiort to the GoYierumcnt o from the Hytferabad* firip pf Bestonjeo Vipcajee, 

..dated 24th June 1845. , J 

' 2 . Ditto to ditto; bom the Bombay firm of Viccajee Merjee, dated 7th July 1845. 

3 . Ditto to tlie GoVeriinfemt of Bombay from dittb, ditfG, ditto, submitting the above pett- 
Id.'id. 1*3 lioners 
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tion of ths 7th July 1845, (or tranamigsion to the Govermaent of India, with a recommenda¬ 
tion on behalf of the petitioners. 

4 . Ditto to the Government of India from the Hyderabad firm of Pestonjee Viccajeo, 
dated 4 tli March 1848. 

6 . Ditto to ditto from ditto, dated 11th May 1848. 

6 . Ditto to ditto from the Bombay creditors of the firm of Viccajee Merjee, dated 13th ^ 
March 1848. 

7 Ditto to the Government of Bombay from ditto, dated 28th February 1848. 

8 . Ditto to tlie Government of India from the creditor.^ of the firm of the Calcutta branch, 
dated 15th March 1848. 

fl Memorial to the Court of Directors from the Hyderabad firm of Pestonjee Viccajee, 
doted 9th November 1850, submitied through the Government of India. 

rn Memorial to the Court of Directors from the creditors of Viccajee Merjee and 
Pestonjee Merjee, made on their behalf by their trustees, dated Bombay, 29 th October 1850, 
submitted through the Government of India. 

11 A brief statement of facts laid before the Court of Directors by a letter dated London, 
23d April 1851, from Jevanjee Pestonjee and Rustomjee Viccajee. 

12 Petition to the Government of India from the firm of Pestonjee Viccajee, submitted 
by their agents in Calcutta, dated 18th February 1862. 

13. Ditto to ditto from ditto, dated 28th May 1862. 

14 Memorial to the President of the Board of Control from the firm of Pestonjee Viccajee, 
submitted by their agents in London, accompanied with a case dated 21st March 1863. 

16. Letter to the President gf the Board of Control from Jevanjee Pestonjee and Rustom¬ 
jee Viccajee, dated 9th June 1863, 

Nevertheless, your petitioners, as well as their fathers and their creditors have unhappily 
hitherto failed in netting redress. No reason whatever is given by the President of the 
Board of Control for denial of protection to British subjects in India, as prayed by your 
nelitioners in their memorinl to him. But your petitioners believe that the argument which 
the Court of Directors urge is, that they have laid down a principle of noninterference m 
native states in India, lest the inierference of the irresistible power of the British in the vyeak 
state of the Nizam may be supposed to give the force of dictation to their representatinns.. 
Vour petiiioneis however humbly submit to Your Honourable House that whereas in their 
casea very weak power has committed a very grievous Wrong with perfect impunity, to which 
their duty as British subjects has compelled them to submit without resistance, it follows 
conclusively that if the policy adopted by the authorities in India shall be maintumed, the 
oonsequence of being a subject of the Britisli Crown in India must be, that such subject 
must either desist from all transactions with the government of a native or foreign state, or 
must consent, to the unresisting victim of the violence or oppression practised upon him. 

Your petitioners beg the attention of your Honourable House to a principle adopted by 
one of the most distinguished men whom India has ever produced, namely, Lord Metcalf^, 
who held the office of British Resident at the court at Hyderabad, and with whose views and 
opinions none of the authorities of his time, either in India orm England, were known to 
differ Lord Metcalfe, when resident at Hyderabad, wrote in a despatch, dated 31st August 
1822 to the Government of India as follows: “ I suppose our interference in his Highness s 
aftairs to be not merely a right, but a duty arising out of our supremacy in India, which 
imposes upon us tlie obligation of mainfaining the tranquillity ot all countries connected 
with us, and consequently of protecting the people from oppression, as no less necessary 
than the cuaranteeing their rulers against revolution.” “ Inteiderence in the internal con¬ 
cerns of states under our protection is neither desirable nor generous when it can be avouled, 
and should only then be resorted to when it is clearly necessary for the preservation of the 
people from the misery and destruciion which mud ever attend oppression and misrule. 

‘‘ In every case where we support the ruling power, but more especially m such a case as 
that last described (supporting the minister of the Niz?im) we become responsible m a great 
measure for the acts of the Government, and if they are hurtful to the people, we aid m 
inflicting the injury.” Y6ur Honourable House will further observe, that the Court of 
Directors, in their despatch to the Government of India, dated 21st January 1824, have 
issued instructions in the words following: ” We agree with Sir Charles Metcalfe, that ‘ a 
system of non-interferente, founded on regard to the rights of an independent sovereign, it 
practicable under the circumstances of our intimate connexion with the Nizam s govern- 
m ell t, would have great and decided advantages, and is that which we ought to ei^eavour 
to establish, provided always that the irresistible strength which our protection affords to 
the GoveriuTieni be uot converted to the oppression of the people* The. concluding con¬ 
sideration in the foregoing passage is most important, and cpnstitututes in our mind the 
strono-esi objection against our withdrawing from all interference in the concerns of a Govern- 
ment'’which we are bound by treaty to protect, however tyrannical and oppre.ssive may be 
its proceedings.” Such was the policy of the auihorities in India and in England, based 
upon sound, moderate, and just principles, while Lord Metcalfe was in India; and your 
^ petitioners’ 
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petitioners do not hesitate to state the sitbsequent deviation by the Court of Directors from 
the very principle laid down by a statesman of great experience and undoobted ability in 
the organisation of Indian politics, and adopted by the authorities of his time in India and in 
England, has been the very direct and immediate cause of anarchy, oppression, and tyranny 
over millions of human beings in that country, whose only refuge, when intolerably op¬ 
pressed, is in emigration or insuri^ction, the former of which they sometimes adopt with 
the greatest pain, and the latter of which they could not and dare not have recourse to, 
whilst their sovereign and his government are supported by the irresistible power of the 
British. It is clear that the experience and knowledge of that great and good man Lord 
Metcalfe, acquired and formed upon the spot, as well as that of those that concurred with 
him, have had no weight with the authorities, situate at so great a distance, who have latteidy 
laid down the principle of non-interference even in cases of the utmost hardship, such as 
that of your petitioners. However this principle may be defended as a general rule, it will 
be found, if invariably carried out, to be based on unwise and unjust presumptions, and to 
sanction indirectly acts of oppression and of Wrong, utterly repugnant to the spirit and prac¬ 
tice of English government. 

Itmay ne said that, as your petitioners and their fathers hazarded their fortunes in a 
foreign state, they must run the risk and abide by the consequences arising therefrom. 
Your petitioners humbly beg to assure your Honourable House that nothing but the invari¬ 
able internal policy of the English in India, which deprived them from having any share in 
the government of their own country, as enjoyed by their ancestors, induced them to leave 
their native land, the Bombay Presidency, and hazard their fortunes in a foreign stale; 
that there your petitioners did not give loans on mere drafts upon revenues, but solely upon 
the security and possession of certain landed property; and if when there, while your peti¬ 
tioners are under the duty of allegiance to the British Government, at the same time they 
are denied proteciion in return for that allegiance, for the sake of the external policy now 
laid down by the Court of Directors, the condition of the natives of India under tl»e British 
rule could not be better, but would be worse, than slavery elsewhere, which the English 
Government have long endeavoured to abolish. 

Your petitioners need not leniark how much more in this case the interests of the rulers 
of British India have been thought of than their duty in respect to the subjects under their 
rule. The duty of allegiance is enforced against British subjects by theii M'ulers ; instead, 
however, of giving them proteciion in return* the rulers of British India, in 1851, did actu¬ 
ally enforce from the Nizam, by means of ititimidation and threat of confiscation of his 
territory, a payment in cash of about 388,000/. on account of the debt due to them by the 
Nizam, a debt incurred for a purpose similar to that of the claims of your petitioners, viz., 
the pay of the British contingent; and thus, in preference to fulfilling the most solemn duty 
imposed on every State* and which binds it to its subjects tn consideration of their allegi¬ 
ance, the British Government paid themselves. Not only so, but the lust mail from India, 
which left Bombay on the 23d of May 1853, has brought intelligence which exhibits the 
conduct of the rulers of British India towards tliejr subjects in a still more sinking light. 
It is to the effect that, in lieu of the arrears and claims in full for the pay of the British 
contingent, the Governor-general has demanded from the Nizam (to which demand his 
Highness has acceded) a perpetual cession of that part of his territories, vk., the Berar 
Valley, which mcludes nearly two-thirds of the districts mortgaged by tlie Nizurn*s gover- 
ment to your petitioners’fathers. These districts were placed in their uncontrolled posses¬ 
sion ; upon them they gave loans to his Highness; and when they were deprived of them 
by violence, your petitioners and their fathers, as British subjects, have incessantly appealed 
to the British Government in India and in England for restitution and redress. That 
Government, being fully and minutely acqiuiiuted with all the facts of this remarkable case, 
has deliberately thought it just and proper to pursue the courae of paying themselves, by 
the seizure of the property mortgaged to its own subjects: a course which would have been 
impossible had it not been lor the jrresi.-tiblo power vested in the hands of the rulers of 
British India by the British Crown and Legislature, but who are by their constitution 
responsible for the ill use of that power. 

If anything could add to the sense of inj ustice under which your petitioners, as well as 
their fathers and creditors, are now labouring^ it would be found in the fact that the 
advances in exchange for which they received secuiity by a mortgage on the districts in 
question were almost entirely required for and spent in the payment of the British troops, 
as the bills now in the hands of the (arm signed by the officers in command prove beyond 
dispute. This money was advanced at a most critical period before the \var in Affghanistan, 
and during that war. The refusal of^the advance by the firm of Pestonjee Viccajee would, 
beyond all doubt, have provoked a mutiny, and the consequences of that mutiny would 
have been most serious and full of danger to British interests; and now the E<ist India 
Company, whose troops have been paid by the money advanced by Pestonjee Viccajee, has 
taken possession of a large portion of the districtmortgaged to Pestonjee Viccajee for the 
repayment of those advances, and refuses to pay any portion of the debt secured upon those 
Very districts. 

I’hese are the .facts which are submitiCd to the mature and deliberate consideration of 
your Honourable House, and which will be found to prove— 

First, That your petitioners and their fathers ale acknowledged subjects of the British 
Grown in India, and therefore bound by the duty of allegiance to the Btitish Government. 

Secondly. Thai they are denied protection, and that the property mortgaged to them, after 
0 . 10 . p 4 ' being 
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beirao- plundered by the Nizam, is arbitrarily taken possession of by tl»e British Governmen*^ 
in payment of their own claims. . To preserve the rights and property of yom petitioimrs- 
inviolate they should either receive protection from those who claim tlieir allegiance, or they 
should be allowed to protect themselves. Your petitioners are confident tlmt they could do 
.so by followino' the example of the subjects of the Nizam. But, before taking the law into 
their qwn hands, your petitioners, as loyal subjects of the British Crown, consider themselves 
in duly bound to have the question of their allegiance settled; and they desire, as a bare act 
of justice, to be informed whether they can proceed to enforce their own claims on the Nizam 
(and if necessary by violent means) without being guilty of a misdemeanour, and being liable 
to punishment lor violation of the law. If your petitioners Ibllow the example of the Nizam’s 
subjects it may excite revolt, and it may possibly disturb the peace and tianquillily of the 
neighbouring British pi evinces ; for when hostilities once begin no one knows where they 

YoOr petitioners are therefore unhappily constrained to their last extremity to lay their 
humble petition for assistance and redress belore your Honourable House, and to pray that,, 
if the British Government liave a righi to claim the allegiance of your petitioners and their, 
fathers to their laws, they should reinstate your petitioners as well as their fathers in 
possession of the districts solemnly pledged and assigned to them, with all the rights as 
were vested in them at the time when the Nizam, by violence and a military force, dis¬ 
possessed tivem; or that the British Government should allow your petitioners and their 
fathers to follow the example of others in taking the law into their own hands, and that 
the British Government should not interfere in the matter whilst your petitioners and their 
fathers thus seek redress for wrongs, and attempt to repair the injuries done them. 

And your petitioners humbly pray for such further assistance and redress as your Honour¬ 
able House may think fit to grant. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


12, Cambiidge I'errace, Hyde Park, London, 
5 July 1853. 


Jevanjee Pestoujee, 
and 

Rusiomjee Yiccojee. 


The humble Petition ofthe Madras Native Association, and others Native Inhabitants of 

the Presidency of Madras. 

Showeth, , * » * « # • ,1 

1. That your petitioners, having read * ."fir 

« Times” and other English newspapers, that Her Majesty’s Ministry considers most of the 
subjects of their petition would be more properly left for the action ofthe local government,, 
your petitioners beg to lepresent that the revenue system, against which your petitioners 
have stated their strongest objections, was called into operation in consequence ol the rifth 
Report from the Select Committee on,the Affairs of the East India Company, dated the 
28th July 1812, and printed by Order of your Honourable House, which states at pages^ 

^^“iVappears lo the Committee, from the examinations which they have made into the 
effects of^the rvetwar principle of settlemeut throughout the modern possessions of the 
Company under the Madras presidency, that it has greatly improved the sitiiatioii of the 
cultivator by limiting the bounds of the public assessment, and adjusting the actual demand' 
on each person subject to such assessment according to his ability to satisfy it, by relieving 
him from the oppressive exactions of the native revenue ofiicers, and securing him in ihti 
proteetibn of his property and rights. So favourable a change in their condition has neces¬ 
sarily ixcited a confidence among the ryots in the equity and justice of the Company’s 
vrovernment and this confidence has derived material strength from having periodically 
and fieqiientlv opened to them a ready and direct channel of communication and intercourse 
with ilie immediate representatives ol Government, on all matfeis connecied with theii 
interests and grievances, which has had the effect of binding them, as it were, to it, and of 
i-endering them the real instead of nominal subjects of the Coinpany ; while the natural 
consequences have been that the ryots have received a new incentive to industry, cultivation 
has been m-adually exiendetl, by which an augmentation of the public revenue has been 
yielded vvilhout an increase of assessment.” 

2. That this favourable opinion respecting the ryotwar was given at an early period ol 
its trial on a small scale; and it appears, from llie preceding paragraph of the Report,, to 
have been derived f‘rom the rvpinion of tliree or four collectors who had been instrumental 
to the introduction of the experiment, among whom was Sir Thomas Munio; but eight 
years afterwards, during which it liad continued on an increasing scale, and in u modified 
or improved forui, called field ryotwar, when Sir Thomas came out as Governor of Madras, 
he found it absolutely necessary, as stated in your petitioners’ former petition, to redude 
the amount of ihe assessment in the district in which ryotwar pressed lighte,st on the people, 
namely, the Ceded Districts, 26 per cent, on dry and wet lands, and 33 per cent, on gariletr 
lands.' Sir Tliomas died in India in tlie year 1827, at which period it was found that the 
public revenue from the land had then decreased to 42 J lacs, from a revenue of 57 lacs in 
the vear 1807 ; a convincing proof that the new system up to that date had been a failure. 

3. That your petitioners have not ihe means of knowing the present revenue arising Ironr 
the notwar, but tliev know that under its operation the ryots have been reduced to poverty 
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and wretchedness; and your petitioners pray that, as the Parliament has been the author Appendix, No.8* 

of it or that at least it has been established by its sanction, although in opposition to the 

opinion and wishes of the local authorities, w ho declared it to be contrary to the ancient 

national institutions, and unsuited to the condition and genius of the people, the same 

authority may now be the instrument of its abolition; not by acting upon the evidence of 

the Company’s servants taken in England, but by instituting a full and impartial inquiry 

into its merits and demerits on the spot where it is in operation, and among and from the 

people who are suffering under its vvithering oppression.* 

4, That your petitioners are convinced that by no other mode will your Honourable 
House be able to form a just and clear judgment on tlie question so momentous to the 
native subjects of the Crown in the Presidency of Madras; for, without reference in this 
place to the bias from which the servants of the Company cannot be supposed to free 
themselves, when speaking as to the efi'ects of the favourite system of their employers, and 
which they have contributed to enforce and maintain, your petitioners will advert to a par¬ 
ticular instance of misinformation given by a gentleman, who, without being suspected of 
hiasy has given positive evidence, the contrary of fact, before ihe Committee of the Right 
Honourable the House of Lords. ' 

6. That the gentleman alluded, to is Mr. Charles Hay Cameron; formerly the fourth or 
law member of the Council of India. This gentleman having been interrogated by the 
Committee which sat during the course of last year, regarding the lex loci of 1846, framed,, 
as your petitioners have reason to believe, by himself, and having admitted the receipt of 
a lemonstraace against it from the Hindus of Madras, and Mr. Secretary Bushby’s reply, 
is asked: _ 

“ No. 2098. What was the end of it ? 

“ The law was not passed then, but it has been passed since. 

“ No. 2099. Was any reply made on the part of the remonstrants to the paper which 
you have read ? 

“ No reply; 1 believe the justice of the doctrine was acquiesced in.” 

And in a subsequent examination the same gentleman is asked: 

“ No. 2369. Was there any reply received from the petitioners after that document (Mr. 

Secretary BuShby’BTetter of the 24 May 1845) had been communicated to them? 

“ 1 here was no reply received: there was another remonstrance of the same kind from 
some Hindoos at Calcutta, in reply to which we enclosed the answer that we had previously 
sent to the Madras Hindoos, stating that that contained our principles on the subject. 

No. 2363. After the passing of the lex loci had been suspended, in the manner which 
\ou have described on a former occasion, at what period was the subsequent law of the 
three articles introduced, proposing to re-enact those provisions with respect to the pro¬ 
perty of Christian converts? 

“ Legislative consultations of the 2 August 1845, 1 find to be the marginal note on the 
draft made by me. 

“ No. 2364. Are yon aware of any remonstrance, analogous to that from Madras which 
had been previously addressed to the Government, having been repeated when those clauses 
were proposed as a separate measure ? 

“ I have no recollection of any such remonstrance; I never heard of any after the two 
I have mentioned.” 

6. That Mr. Cameron had no intention to mislead the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords is clear, from his reply to question 

“ No. 2366. Your evidence as to the appeal against the clauses applied to what occurred 
during your own stay in India? 

“ To what occurred during my own stay in India.” 

But, as the fact of silence on the part of the Madras Hindus seems to be implied by 
another evidence, Sir Herbert Maddock, who, when stating in answer to No. 2,239, that a 
remonstrance was made lo Mr. Bushby’s reply, points out, No. 2241, that it was fiom the 
Hindu inhabitants of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, the inference left on the minds o» the 
Committee, your petitioners apprehend, must have been that the Madras memorialists 
acquiesced in the justice of the doctrines, as stated by Mr. Cameron; ami, as such an 
inference is not warranted from the facts of the case, your petitioners deem it of consequence 
to explain the circumstances as they actually occurred. 

That ho reply was sent to Mr. Biishby’s letter from the Hindus of Madras during 
Mr. Cameron’s residence in this country is undoubtedly correct; but as soon as the drait 
of the Act of Three Articles was promulgated in the Fort of St. George Gazette, at tins pi e- 
sidency, in November 1849, a remonstrance was immediately forwarded against it to ilie 
Supreme Government, regarding which Mr. Bethune, who had succeeded to council as law 
member, observes, ** a great part of it is taken up with an elaborate argument in reply to 
Mr. Bushby’s answer to the memorial of 1845.’’ This remonstrance was printed along 
w ith other papers by order of your Honourable House on the 7th May 1861; and your pen- 
tioners beg to state ihat neither they, nor the remonstrants, nor the Madras Hindu com- 
munity, have ever acquiesced in the doctrines laid down by Mr. Bushby; but, on the 

oao. Q contrary. 
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contrary, they consider the legislation on the lex loci to be a direct infringement of th e 
civil rights, and a positive violation of the Act of the Imperial Parliament) 21 Geo. 3, c. 70, 
ss. 17 and 18, as well as of tlie 53rd section of the present Chartet' Act. 

84 That your petitioners allude to this circumstance cliiefly to show the manifest uncer¬ 
tainty of the evidence taken befoie the Parliamentary Comrniitees; and, as the wiinesses 
examined, without a single exception, are persons who have received, or are still in the 
receipt Of, benefits from the East India (Company, your petitioners are compelled to believe 
that the actunl state of things cannot be correctly ascertained without sufficient evidence 
being admitted on both sides of the several questions which have to be deternained; and 
your petitioners, therefore, humbly represent that nothing but a full and impartial investiga¬ 
tion in this country, aco^ssible to the complainants as well as to the defendants, can place 
before your Honourable House the real state of India, and the existence of the many and 
heavy grievances of which they have complained as regards the presidency of Madras; 
they therefore respectfully request that a Royal Commission may be appoinied, before 
which they may have the opportunhy of substantiating the facta advanced in their fomiev 
petition. 

8 . That your petitioners beg to represent that an Indian Comraissiou is not altogether a 
novelty, there being a precedent in ihe one appointed in the year 1814, of which Sir 
Thomas Munro was the head, for the purpose of inquiring into and amending the judicial 
system then obtaining at this presidency ; but, as not only the judicial systeni> but likewise 
that of the revenue, as also the various other complaints preferred by your petitioners,' im¬ 
peratively demand investigation at this critical period, your petitioners pray that the 
Commission they now seek may be constituted upon the widest practicable basis, tO'the end 
that the inquiry may be searching, impartial, and coinpietC, and that no perinanent legis¬ 
lation for India may be undertaken until the fullest infortnation possible shall; have been 
laid before and fully discussed by the Imperial Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

10 . That your petitioners have already requested tlie continuance of the councils at the 
minor presidencies, and they now respectfully reiterate their prayer to have them constituted 
on the precedent of the council on the island of Ceylon, in which your peiitioners' country¬ 
men have enjoyed seats for a series of years; and, as your petitioners understand that 
constitutions have been^ or are 00 the eve of being, granted to the ^settlements of the Cape 
of Good Hope and New Zealand,, adiuitting the natives there to the same electoral and 
municipal privileges as the European colonists, they humbly and anxiously trust that your 
Honourable House will not deem the barbarians of the former, and the cannibals of the 
latter colony more deserving or more fitting to be entrusted vvith a share in the manage¬ 
ment of their own afiairs, than the inhabitants of a country which fur scores of centuries 
has been renowned throughout the world for its civilisation, literature, arid commerce, and 
which had its own sovereigns, governments, and codes of law', long before the English 
nation had a name in history. 

11 . That, while your petitioners acknowledge and have asked for the advantage of a 
reconstruction and improvement of the home and local administration of India, yet that 
alone will be of no avail to redress the grievances and reform the abuses of the local govern¬ 
ments, So long as they are composed of two or three Company's officials, legislating in the 
utmost secrecy, and concealing with the most assiduous carefulness the whole of their trans¬ 
actions, secure not only from all check, but from the least shadow of knowledge on the 
part of the people, whose interests are unfortunately considered of not the slightest conse¬ 
quence to the Government whose duty it is to legislate for their sole benefit. 

12 . That your petitioners will consider themselves and their community deeply humi¬ 
liated and deeply aggrieved, if, after the open acknowledgments of persons high in office 
in this country and in England, that they are as capable to hold responsible employments 
as the members of the now exclusive civil service ; that they are their equals on the bench, 
and successful competitors in the study of European arts, science, and literature, they are 
longer shut out from the offices for which they are confessedly qualified, while the savage 
Hottentot and New Zealander are preferred before them. 

13. That your petitioners finally conclude with the expression of their earnest hope and 
prayer that sufficient time may be granted for a thorough inquiry into all points affecting 
the welfare of this country, as distributed under the eighi heads laid down by the Com¬ 
mittee of your Honourable House ; that the local councils may be retained, and modelled 
upon the constitutional principle before adverted to; and that a Royal Commission, com¬ 
posed of Europeans and natives conjointly, chosen partly in Europe and partly in India, 
may be issued, to enter upon and complete the necessary investigation in this country. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray, fStc. 

T, Juroomoogfivy. 

V, Sornawondmm^ 

S. Namasevogum. 

&c. &c. 8 ic. 



Madras, 21 May 1853. 
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To the Honour<>ible the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

The Petition of Dr. George Buist, Editor of Bombay Times/VSecretary to the Geogra- 

phical &ciety, founder and superintendent of the School of Industry, late Sheriff of 

Bomhaif, and formerly in charge of the Astronomical, Meteorologh:al and Magnetic 

Observatories of the East India Company at Bombay; formerly Secretary to the 

Agricultural Society of Western India, and in charge of their Experimental Gardens, 

Showeth, 

That your petitioner has been close on 20 years connected as editor with the newspaper 
press; for a third of that period as editor and ^proprietor; having for nearly eight years con- 
dueled, with credit and success, newspapers in the central counties of Scotland, Forfar, 
Perth and Fyfe, and for more than 12 been editor; and for six, editor and principal pro¬ 
prietor of the oldest and most extensively circulated journal in Western India, the ** Bombay 
Times;” and that for the whole of this long period he has had constant occasion to study 
most carefully newspapers from nearly all parts of the world ; those of London in particular, 
to some of which he has been a large and highly-paid contributor, having occupied his 
closest attention. 

That the Bombay Times,’* one of three daily papers published at the presidency, was 
brought into existence in 1838, shortly after the passing of the Charter Act (1834), and 
the removal of the disabilities of the press by Lord Metcalfe (1835); and with the express 
view of advocating public improvement, and devoting itself to the interests of the coumry, 
to the discussion of the views and policy of Government, and the examination and diffusion 
of those opinions, facts and doctrines, the circumstances of the occasion and exigencies and 
prospects of the period rendered expedient, with the cordial approval of Bir Robert Grant, 
the Governor of the time, and countenance and support of the most distinguished servants 
of Government. Its projectors and proprietors cpmprised amongst them 11 of the principal 
European houses in Bombay; the oldest and most distinguished native merchant; two of 
the most eminent barristers before the Supreme Court, and the most distinguished private 
medical practitioner in Western India. That they selected as jlteir editor Dr. Brennan, a 
lecturer of eminence on anatomy, in Dublin, whose health rendered a warm climate desirable, 
and w'ho, on his arrival at Bombay, was elected to the then responsible office of secretary 
to the Chamber of Commerce, besides being editor of the Times.” 

That the proprietors of the Courier,” the principal paper in Bombay up to 1838, and 
long the recognised organ of Government, were equally eminent as those of the Bombay 
Timesand that the paper had engaged from time to time the services as editors of many 
of the most talented servants of Government, 

That the first editor of the ‘‘Bombay Times,” Dr. Brennan, having died in 1839, the 
paper w'as for a time conducted by Professor Henderson, of the Elphinslone Gpllege, a 
servant of Government; afterwards by Dr. Knigltt, at present Residency Surgeon, Khota, 
and of the Bengal Medical Service; and that your petitioner having been selected, from 
the eminence he had attained as a provincial journalist in Scotland, to the editorship of the 
“Bombay.Times,” entered on his duties in May 184Q, and has continued to conduct the 
paper ever since, with the highest approbation of his employers, on the principles on 
which it was originally started. 

From the C(»nstant fluctuations in the mercantile community in Bombay, numerous 
changes in the proprietary have from lime to time taken place ; and the “Times^’ having 
always yielded, as it continues to yield, from 30 to 40 per cent, of dividends aimually on 
the amount originally invested, a number of the most distinguished servants of Govern¬ 
ment became proprietors soon after the promulgation of the permission of the Court of 
Di rectors for its civil and miliiary servants to connect themselves with the press. In 1847, 
the principal proprietors, after your peiitioner, were the Puisne Judge of the judder Adaw- 
liit, the Collector of Customs, the Deputy Quarter-master-general, now Quart^r^master- 
general of the Bombay army, the Secretary to the Medical Board, aftervtards Physician- 
general, and the Medical Storekeeper, now Superintending Surgeon at the Presidency; 
and, with two exceptions, one Tom retirement from the service, and the other from pro¬ 
motion, these gentlemen still continue principal proprietors of the paper. 

Tljat your petitioner has not only devoted the columns of the “ Bombay Times'^ to the 
advancement of good government, to the spread of education, of improvement, and economy, 
to the denunciation of those bloody and superfluous wars which, wdtlmi these 12 years, 
have cost us 30 millions sterling, and that policy wliich, under the name of expediency, 
disregards the principles of truth and justice, and sets up a standard of morals tor states¬ 
men opposed to the principles of Chrisiianity, and the evils of which to our name and cha¬ 
racter, as Wellington basso well remarked, cannot be compensated by the most brilliant 
victories; but has, as far as circumstances permitted, endeavouied, in bis private capacity, 
to promote the improvements he, as an editor, recommended : a circumstance to which 
numerous letters of acknowledgment received from Government bear ample testimony. 

Under these circumstances, it is with much surprise, mortification, and chagrin, that your 
petitioner has seen it stated in the evidence laid before the Commiuee of your Honourable 
House, that the newspapers in India, with the exception of a Bengal journal, called “The 
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3* Frieml of India/’are uniformly and universally hostile to the Government, and are con* 
tinually engaged in impugning and slandering its proceedings ; and that thouoh they admit 
of corrections, when made to them, still their tendency is that of unceasing and continual 
hostility to the authorities. 

That so far is this from being the fact in the case of your petitioner, that he has been 
frequCntl)? charged by his brethren with being the organ of thei local Government; and in 
the majority of cases comin^undcr discusion, his views and those of the Government have 
coincided with each other. That being averse to needless aggression and uncalled-for war, 
he was opposed to the general policy of the Government from 1840 to 1845; that since then 
he has been a warm supporter and ardent adn;iirer of the proceeding!? of the Governor- 
general of India aimoirt throughout. Your petitioner was at one with the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment in the deposition of the Rajah of Sattara; in their views of the wkr of Affghanistan, 
and on the conquest of Scinde, in (heir views of the conduct di'the Nuffbosh Couimission; 
the Court of Directors having in 1851 expressed themselves in nearly the same terms as 
were used by your petitioner on the subject in the previous year. That your petitioner 
highly applauded the revenue arrangeihehis of Governdient; their anxiety to promote 
improveinerits in the culture of cotton; their desire to advance native educuiion by con¬ 
ferring Government appointments on the most distinguished of the native scholars, and the 
employment of natives more extensively than before in the public service ; in their appoint¬ 
ments of the residents at Sattara and Baroda, and the Commissioner in Scinde, and in the 
great majority of other arrangements: an evidence at once, il ls hoped, of the merits of 
the Government, and the independence and soundness of the views of your petitioner. 

Your petitioner, at the commencement of his editorial career, strongly condemned the 
existing stale of the Post-office arrangements, and in recommending their im;)roveraent, 
corlected, with great labour and care, and published, a vast mass of steam and mail statistics 
which he found scattered about in a hundred different quarters, and which your petitioner, 
for the first time, put into a convenient and popular form ; and th^ desired changes were, in 
a great measure, brought about in the course of two years. That your petitioner in 1840 
condemned the arrangements then made for the reception of sick soldiers from Aden, and 
a general order was a few weeks afterwards issued securing the remedies suggested. That 
your petilioner was opposed to the Government in the late discussions on ^Vnocia matters, 
but had a very large number ot the Coulri of Directors on his side; aricl, but for the principle 
of supporting the aulhoriiies, would most likely have had them all of his opinion. That 
your petitioner has been all along hostile to the existence oF sinecure sheriffships, and the 
appointment has accordingly been abolished. That in 1849 your petitioner pointed out the 
enormous sums expended in the Affghan war, and the derangement of our commercial 
relations, .which the transmission of so much specie into a country from w’hich it would not 
for many yeais return, must occasion; and the views of your petitioner were fully:borne 
out by the state into which the finances of India had been brou 2 :ht in 1841, when the 
Honourable Mr. Bird, then President in Council, stated to Sir Henry Wiliock that the 
shutting of the treasury in September had been contemplatedby the statement made 
by the late Sir Robert Peel, in assigning this as one of the reasons Ibjr the imposition of 
the Income Tax, and by the accounts of the Honourable East India Company, since 
then published; and that, in like manner, in the great majority of occasions in which 
your petitioner has chanced to be opposed tty some one division of the authorities, his 
views have been borne out by the others, and have been afterwards shown to be in con* 
sonance with fact. He considered the annexation of the Punjaub unwise and unjusti¬ 
fiable in 1846, and it was left in the hands of the Sikhs; and he deemed its annexation 
inevitable in 1848, and in 1849 it was annexed. 

That your petitioner has observed that, in the examination of Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
o( the India House, before the Committee of the House of Lords, it is insinuated that the 
press of India is inferior to that of England in its tone: that in England the tone of 
newspaper writing* is in general superior to that of ordinary conversation ; ihut in India 
It is the reverse (O such an extent, that a most erroneous view of English society would 
be taken were it judged of by the press; that newspapers in India are of very little 
use to Government, unless in promoting inquiry; that the English newspaper pr^ss in 
India is only the organ of English society, chiefly of the part pf it unconnected with 
(government, and has little to do with natives or the interests of the country. 

The groundlessness of the last of these impuiations will be apparent, when* it is recol¬ 
lected that there are seven daily and 20 or 30 tri-weekly or bi-weekly newspapers in India, 
and that there are not as many Eurc^peans in the country altogether, not connected with 
Govermnent, as could provide subscribers or supply intelligetice for a single dailv news¬ 
paper. 

That in point of fact, a large number of the newspapers are principally or wholly the 
property ot servants of Government, and ^re conducted by retired invalid officers from the 
Queen’s or Company’s army. That your petitioner is prepared to prove, what must be well 
known to many Members of your Honourable House, who have lt>iig been readers of the 
BpmbHV Times,,’ that however inferior the best ol the newspapers of India may be to 
ibose at borne in point of talent, that in point of propriety of expression and decorum of 
language, and in point df amount of space devotea by them to injportant subj ects of dis¬ 
cussion,or in point of ihe magnilude and importance of these as bearing on tbe iiUetests of 
the country, they are second to no newspapers in existence. 

Setting 
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orders, and prict s current, a full third part of the area of the journals of India is occupied - 

by-extracIS from the very best home publication^, from the Edinburgh, Qunrterly, North 
British and Westminster Reviews; from Blackwood’s, Fraser’s, Tait s, and other magazines ; 
from the AthensBum, Literary Gazette, Chambers’ and Hogg’s publications, togetlier 
with carefully selected extracts from the very best of the London daily and weekly news¬ 
papers ; that fact of papers being got up at home once a fortnight expressly for the use of 
subscribers in India, relieving the liidian new^spapers of the Parliamentary and other reports, 
which often occupy so unprofitably so large a portion of the journals at home, affords room 
for selections they coiikl not otherwise command; that so far from directing less space to 
the cause of good government, the spread of education and public improvement than is 
devoted to th^se subjects by the papers at home, they devoted a vast deal more of dealing 
witli statistics, agriculture, police, municipal, sanitary, commercial, and other such like, 
matters bearing directly on the improvement of the country, and welfare of the people is 
to be considered such where party politics are things unknown, rather than the political 
controversies and factious disputes and abuse from which their columns are exempt. 

Tluit by means, such as those now related, a vast quantity of valuable and interesting 
information, much of it gathered from printed public documents, but transmuted into a 
condensed, popular, and readable form, is diffused amongst the members of the service, and 
more intelligent of the native community; the former of whom are, in India, very apt to lose 
habits of reading altogether; the latter of whom require still in a ^reai measure to acquire 
them ; both turning to the local newspapers as the chief sources of supply. 

That it is difficult to define what the precise tone of conversation is amongst the reading 
classes eirher in England or in India, and therefore impossible to compare: the one with 
the other, or to ascertain the precise relation the tone of newspaper speculation bears to that^ 
of conversation in the one country or in the other; but your petitioner has already shown 
that the newspapers in India are in no respect,-save talent and magnitude, behind their 
English brethren; the chief imperfection with which they are chargeable being due to thos^ 
enormous postage charges imposed upon them, and the limited size to vyhich they are 
re>tricted, these two combining to induce them to concentrate more of their attention on, 
and devote more of their space to, local incidents of little general importance than they 
otherwise would do. That they are not even in this respect behind the spirit of the age, 
may be judged of from the recommendation of the report of the Post-office Commissioners, 
now under the consideration of Government, to the effect, that such an additional postage 
be imposed on newspapers imporieff from England as virtually to exclude them from all 
parts of India but the presidencies. 

That not only is the newspaper press of India at least equal in its tone to that of 
England, but it is a vast way superior to it, and in general to the statesmen of the day, in 
the possession of important and accurate information, as will presently appear. On the 23d of 
June 1842, Sir John Hobbouse stated in the House of Commons, in opposition to the motion 
of Mr. Bailey for the production of the papers, in an unmutilated form, on which the Affghan 
war was grounded, that Lord Palmerston and his colleagues considered the explanations 
of Count Nesselrode in reference to the proceedings of Russia in connexion with the affairs 
of Herat satisfactory, because they were carried into effect, and Count Simonech and Lieu- 
tenatit Vicovick were recalled. According to the official despatches, published by Par¬ 
liament, the satisfaction to the Russian Cabinet here referred to was intimated to Count 
Nesselrode under date Ist November 1838, the recall having first been made known on 
the 5 th of March 1839 ; a discrepancy duly exposed at the time by your petitioner. About 
the same time, Lord Fitzgerald and De Vesci, the President of the Board of Gontrol, 
affirmed that his predecessors had not unfairly garbled the Blue Book cf 1839; the papers 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, having been published entire by your petitioner, by desire of the 
relatives of tlmt lamented officer, show, as is now universally admitted, instances of garb¬ 
ling such as find no parallel in history. In June 1841, Lord Palmerston, in addressing the 
electors at Tiverton, described the whole of Affghanistan as in a slate of such unexampled 
tranquillity, that an unarmed Englishman might ride as safely through the midst of its wilds 
as jie could have ridden from Tiverton to John o’Groat’s house, the name of a British officer 
being a passport everywhere. That at this very time your petitioner had published an enume-. 
ration of 33 actions, in 13 of which our troops had been unsuccessful, which had taken place 
within the preceding twelvemonth : and the Board of Control, of which the Noble Lord was 
a member, must have had in their hands documents giving accounts of Shelton’s operations 
in the Nagian Valley; the general discontents in Kohistan, the three, separate expeditions 
of Farringion and Wuodbmn in the Helmund; the preparations for Griffin's expedition; 
the Nooskey expedition, the unhappy affair of Kojjnch, the general movements of troops 
on Scinde and Shawl, with the universal marching and counter-marching of detachments 
throughout the country, occupied as we then were in five simultaneous or immediately 
consecutive campaigns around Jellalabad, Khelati Ghilzie, Gliirisk, Moorstong, and the 
Sebee country. In the Overland Times,” for July 1841, estimates of the expenses of the 
Affghan War up to that date was published by your petitioner’s, so closely approaching 
the statements afterwards given from official authority, by Sir Henry Willock and SJr 
Robert Peel, as to show the close approaches that could be made to truth by those who ^ 

earnestly sought after it; and, from these and other inquiries, yoiir petitioner came to the 
conclusion which he published about the period referred to, that to maintain the Dooranee 
alliance was next to impossible; the attempt to maintain ourselves in Affghanistan a folly, 
which could not but issue in the most frightful disasters. Had the warnings he then gave 
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* soundness of his views, might have been avoided, and the darkest chapter in' our history 

Jeft unwritten. In J042 Lord Palmerston taunted Sir Robert Peel with the supposed 
intentions of the Ministry to abandon the Dooranee alliance, and retire from Affghanistan,. 
in obvious ignorance of the resolution come to by ^.ord Auckland, on the 3 J of December 
1841, and then known to the Board of Control, that, in the event of the loss of Cabool, no 

attempt should be made to renew the occupation of Affghanistan, That in 1843, your 

petitioner, who had been one of the most ardent admirers of Lord Ellenborough while he 
professed nothing but peace and improvement, and of Sir Charles Napier before he attacked 
the Ameers, pointed out the monstrous injustice of our invasion of Scinde, He prepared 
an estimate, now fulW justified by fact, that it could not be maintained wdih less than an 
augmentation of 8 , 00»8 men; and accordingly, betwixt 1843 and 1841, the Bombay army 
was increased by 13,805, from 51,604 to 65,299; the latter number not being likely here- 
afterwards to be diminished ; even now Aden garrisoned by*Madras troops. At the same 
time he estimated ti»e annual expense, it must impose upon us at about half-a-million 
sterling, thus tailing about a third or fourth short of fact. That at both these period^ the 
journals at home, and leading speakers of the time, seemed in extasies with the imagined 
wisdom that had been displayed, and the rare good fortune that had attended it; when in 
reality our misconduct was drawing down upon ourselves the heaviest calamities that could 
have befallen us. All these things are now matter of history, as much beyond the reach of 
remedy as of dispute. Had the press pr the politicians of Enoland examined or believed 
the statements then set forth by your petitioner, and all since fully verified, the blot which 
Scinde throws upori our good name might have been obliterated, and the disgrace and 
mischief it has occasioned us, avoided. 

That shortly after the liberation of tlie press, Lbrd Auckland most wisely expressed his 
anxiety to encourage the servants of Governmerns to connect themselves with the news¬ 
papers, and that Government should afford journalists all the information that could be 
given them under the secret System insisted on from home; desiring thereby to increase the 
predispositions that he knew must exist to speak favourably of Guvermnent when present or 
former Government servants \yere the speakers, and those still in Government employment 
the listeners. In March 1842, and August 1843, all ihis w'as put an eiid m by the order of 
Lord Ellenborough; and the Court of Directors, who were onderstoocl to have disapproved 
of nearly every other measure under his Lordship’s administration, have permitted the most 
objectionable of them all to pass uncensured. 

That from the lime the measure of Governor Metcalfe deprived Government of the 
power of deporting editors for reprinting the Reports of Parliament, or articles of intel¬ 
ligence of the home.newspapers, and of inducing, as they did most freely, in persecutions 
of the press, scarcely surpassed by those of France of the present date, there seems to 
have been a constant disposition to injure, by slander, those who could not be reached^by 
law'; Lord Auckland and tliose around him proving honourable exceptions. 

That on the 12 th of February 1841, Mr. Hume called the attention of the House of 
Commons to certain obnoxious statements made by correspondents in the Agra Akbar 
and Bombay Times,” in reference to ihe death of a trooper of the 2 nd Bengal Cavalry, 
said to have been shot in a corn-field near Ghuznee in July 1839, while supposed marauding, 
in reference to which the conduct of Lord Keane was severely blamed. The Chairman of 
the Board of Control, then bringing forward a motion for a pension of 2 , 000 1 a year to his 
Lordship and his descendants, stated that the moment he observed the reports in the news¬ 
papers bn the subject, he made the most diligent inquiries as to its truth at the India House, 
the India Board, and at parties who bad shared in the Affghan carppaign, and. found that 
the statements in the newspapers, which he termed ‘Vrascally,” were ialse; that the trooper 
had been shot at night by the videttes, under the order of tlie Provost MarsiiaFs strict 
directions, and that the report had never been heard of till after Lord Keane had quitted 
India. 

That your petitioner, who had just then (May 1820) arrived in India, and conld indivi¬ 
dually have ho knowledge of the matter, and no bias in favour or against any one, received 
' his information from a distinguished staff officer of Lord Keane^s army, and who is still 
alive; and your petitioner is in a position to prove that the trooper'was shot during the day, 
not by the videttes at all, as the regimental records will show that be was Wounded by 
small shot never used in the army ; and ihat the piece was fired by Lord Keane’s own hand, 
w ho naturally, of course, prevented any official report from being furnished to Govornmeut, 
thpugli authentic information must exist regarding it in the hospital returns of the regiment 
\ arid in the i tcorcls bl the Bengal MedicarBoard. Instead of never being noticed till after Lord 
Keane had quitted India, on the 31st of March 1840, it was fully cliscU'Sed in the “'Agra 
Akbar,’* ahd most of the other Indian newspapers in August 1839, and in the “ London 
Spectatoi” of February 1^40; leaving sufficient time for making inquiries at the proper 
quarter before the pension discussion came on. That Lord Keane was himself not slow iri 
noticing \Uvat appeared in the newspapers, may be gathered from the action in wl)ich he 
was cast against the/^ Bombay Gazette” in July 1836, for having republished from the 
“ Englishman” a lettbr^ accusing him of having caused a trooper, condemned at Deesa, to 
be handed without the sanction of the Government, required by the regulations; and the 
fact of his having pasi-ed the present charge, pronounced so grr'ssly libellous in the House 
of Commons, by unnoticed, indicates that he felt its truth. The names of the newspaper 
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writers, though, according to custom, withheld from the letters, were perfectly well known ; 
the manuscripts of some of them are still in the bands of your petitioner, and there is no 
reason to doubt that, if called upon, they would not be unwilling to substantiate their state¬ 
ments, the truth of which no one in India ever doubted* 

On the same occasion, and with the view apparently of throwing furt|ier discredit on the 
press, it was stated by Sir John Hpbhouse, Tiiat the House was aware that, in the last 
campaign (that is, the campaign under Lord Kean^ in 1830, then being considered by the 
House) a disaster had befallen our troops under command of Major Clibbqrn, while.endea- 
youring to relieve a fort/* The two subjects getting mingled up in the, debate, and both 
forming grounds of obloquy,on the press* That a commission had been appointed to inquire 
into the disaster, the reports of whiclv had been surreptitiously obtained and published' by 
the newpapers just before the departure of the mail of the 1 st December. 

In point of fact, the tro 6 per of tlie 2 d Cavalry was shot in July 1839, near Ghuznee, in 
the centre of Affghanistan, 80 days march at least from the pass of Nuffoosk, where Major 
Clibborn was repulsed on the 31st of August 1840, 13 months afterwards; nine mouths 
after Lord Keane bad quitted command in Affghanistan, and five months after he had left 
Bombay for England. The report of the Commission, which bears date 22 d of November 
1840, obtained publicity through the instrumentality of General Brooks, its chairman, 
subsequently deprived of his command of the troops in Scinde as a punishment for this. 
It appeared in the Bombay Courier*^ on the 19th of December, that paper being blamer 
less in the matter ; not, as stated^ immediately before the despatch of the mail, or w ith any 
view whatever to the injury of the prospects of Lord Keane,who could in no shape be 
affected by it, and in reference to whom it was not known that any debate was impending, 
but 12 days beforehand ; leaving abundance of time fijr the commentaries which were made 
upon it in the Bombay Times/* and which were sent home along with it by your peti¬ 
tioner, whicli expressed the very same sentiments, in almost the same words as those 
expressed by the Bombay Governuiein six months, and by the Court of Directors nearly a 
twelvemonth afterwards. 

On the same qccasion,. Lord John Russell spoke of Lord Keane’s crossing the Indus oa 
his advance, as an event of suflBcient importance tp he coupled with his marcli through the 
Bholan Pass. Lord Keane and the Bombay column in reality marched through ^^cinde by 
Larkhana to the mouth of the pass, and never crossed the river at all. 

In July 1843, a letter from General Nott appeared in tiie English newspapers, bearing 
date Lucknow, 4th of April, and v\ hich must have been sent home direct for publication, in 
reply to one ftom Sir James Lumley, Adjutant-generul of the Bengal army, of 29th of 
March, calling ii{>on hiir», by direction of the Governor-general, iq report upon cenain 
excesses said to have been committed by the British troops in Afighanistan. The letter of 
Sir James Lumley has never appeared in print, and its tenor can only be gathered from the 
terms of the re ply, written, as it is, in a wild, declamatory tone, apparently from the 
first intended for the press, and as unlike as possible the calm and temperate style of 
official correspondence between an old inajor-^general and the adjutant-general of the 
army. It would appear that General Lumley, by direction of Lord Elleuborough, l|ud 
asserted that certain very infamous imputations had been made against the army by 
the newspapers, and these were pronounced to be ‘‘'gross and villanous falsehoods; ’ 
in reality, they were never made by any one, or heard of in India, until General 
Nott’s letier denouncing them appeared; and the conclusion that the whole affair was 
got up with the view of giving a blow to live character of the press, is inevitable. 
General Nott’s letter was forwarded to England through the Secret Department, and 
was not made known to the Court of Directors by the Secret Committee till alter its 
publication, of which no notice seems ever to have been tkken by the Government of India, 
although severely blamed in tlie official despatch of the Court to the Governor-general, 
under date 2 August 1843. Yet so averse at this time was the Government of India to 
all communication of its servants whth the press, that Mr. Erskine, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, had the previous year been punished by loss of employment for sending to the 
“Eriend of India” an extract from a private note, from bis kinsman, Sir William Macnaughten; 
and the publication in the “ Bombay Times,” of a letter froni Colonel Sleeman, Resident at 
Bundiekund, correcting some misstatements in reference to his proceedings, culled forth 
the most stringem general order against all communicatiuns with tlie press. 

The extent to which the newspapers of India are indebted to tiie servanis of Government 
for support, instead of being prepaa'ed for and maintained by those unconnected with the 
services, as asserted, is easily susceptible of distinct and specific proof from the subscription 
lists of the newspapers themselves, whic h will be produced if required, or by the exami¬ 
nation of the editors, la 1848 the “ Mofussilite” primed a list of all its subscribers, from 
which it appeared that four-fifths of these were meuibers of the public service; and in a 
classified list of its subscribers, lately laid before the proprietors of the “ Bombay Times,” 
and which is at the service of the Committee, it appears that out of a thousand subscribers, 
assuming that to be the number on the list (123) one hundred and twenty-three were civil 
servants of the Government; (179) one hundred and seventy-nine messes of regimental 
libraries; (317) three hundred and seventeen military men ; (52) filty-two British merchants; 
(36) thirty-six banks and public corporations ; (26) twenty-six were natives ; (’^3) Uyo 
hundred and forty-three were private individuals, uncovenanteci servanis, tradesmen, &c.; 
the rest clergymen, lawyers, native tcijahs, and the like; or in all 719, or two-thirds of the 
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Appendix, No. 3 . whole, were officers under the Crown, or covenanted servants of Government. It may safely 

_ be assumed that the maxim which holds good all over the world will obtain in India, and 

that the amount and nature of commodities brought to market will speedily adjust them¬ 
selves to the demand ; tliat newspaper proprietors will supply, and newspapp editors write, 
what is deemed most popular and acceptable amongst the newspaper-reading classes, and 
what they are best disposed to pay for. That the returns on such things are ample, will be seen 
from a paper published in 1850, when the Bombay Times’^ changed its proprietors; by this 
it was shown that, during the previous 10 years, your petitioner had earned as remuneraiion 
for himself, or free profit for his employers, the sum of 38,000/, sterling in cash, besides 
meeting all the charges of the establishment, and extending its strength and efficiency. 

The picture preseii^ed to your Committee of the press of India, representing, as it 
does, journalists lately or still practising at the bar, connected as professors with our col¬ 
leges, or belonging to the legal or medical or military profession, indulging from pure 
perversity, in false law, vulgar, profligate, and worthless writing, such as must shock 
and disgust the readers for whom it is provided, and who form a newspaper consti¬ 
tuency unparalleled for selectness, would be, were it faithfully printed, an anomaly unex¬ 
ampled in the world. 

On the examination of Mr. Melvill, m the Committee of the House of Lords, their Lord- 
ships liave most wisely pointed out the great mischiefs occasioned by the apathy of the 
people of England in reference to Indian affairs, and suggested the importance of en¬ 
deavouring to confer greater consequence and order on the meetings and debates of the 
Court of Proprietors, with this object in view; yet a dead set seems to be made from all 
quarters against the pre^s of India, through the means of which alone the people at home- 
can be enlightened as to the current events of the day, there being no other organs 
which now exist, or are likely to be brought into existence, for public information,- the 
mistakes of the home journals whenever they venture beyond the information supplied them 
from the East, forming the most fruitful subjects of ridicule in India, of which the recent 
alarms in reference to the war in Bunn ah, the progress of which had been so faithfully 
traced beforehand by the Indian newspapers, forms an example, and that the errors of 
public men occurring by accident being enhanced by those which are intentional, as in 
the case of the papers of Sir Alexander Burnes of 1838, and the despatches from Sale’s 
brigade in 1841, leaving no source of information open for the public to resort to that is 
unobjectionable, save that the press of India supplies. 

That the sources of these aspersions or misapprehensions seem to lie in the misconduct 
of a small proportion of the journals of India, for the most part conducted by men fresh . 
arrived from newspaper offices at home ; journals which do not more fairly represent the 
press of India in general than do the Satirists,” Ages,” and ‘‘Towns” of London 
represent the newspapers of England; the exisience of which at all times, precarious and 
short-lived, might seem inconceTvable were it not from the diversity of tastes amongst us,, 
such as that manifested by the late Commander-in-chief Sir Charles Napier, who mentioned 
the “Gentleman’s Gazette,” in his public letters,, as the only upright and respectable 
paper in India, that journal having been pronounced by the unanimous voice of the Indian 
press a disgrace to it. 

That the officers of the Indian army and members of the civil service, who may be sup¬ 
posed to be tolerable judges of such matters, send home by every mail 3,000 or 4,000 
copies of Indian newspapers for the uses of their friends, although these cost from two to 
three times the price of newspapers published in London, professedly devoted to Indian 
subjects, and which embody, at least, twice the amount of the printed matter Indian news¬ 
papers afford; that the character of our newspapers throughout the Continent must be 
very different from that the witnesses before your Committee confer on it, may be inferred 
from the fact that your petitioner has long had on his subscription list a considerable pro¬ 
portion of the courts or leading statesmen throughout the east of Europe. 

Your petitioner, therefore, humbly prays that your Honourable House will give instruc¬ 
tions to your Committee now assembled for the investigation of Indian affairs, that, instead 
of accepting, as hitherto, evidence on the state of the press, emanating, as in the case of 
Mr. Mill, either from gentlemen who profess to possess no personal knowledge on the sub¬ 
ject, but are made to assent to the most obnoxious and injurious insinuations interwoven 
in the questions put 10 them, or who may of themselves become prejudiced against the 
press from strictures made by it on their own public conduct, or may consider it, as a vast 
number of public servants still do, the grossest impertinence in newspapers to presume to 
make any remark whatever on the conduct and condition of the privileged classes; that 
they will summon before them gentlemen, and cause them to be duly interrogated, from 
India or at home, now or formerly connected with the press in the East, who alone can speak 
with authority on this most important subject. 

The Indian newspaper press is now on its trial ; the great measure of Lord Metcalfe lias 
come into Operation. Since last Charier Act was passed, the fears expressed by Serjeant 
Spankie and other distinguished men 25 years ago, of the frightful consequences of unli¬ 
censed journalism in India, have proved as visionary as the alarm of Mr. Melvill and others at 
the consequences of free trade; the ignorance prevalent regarding it, even amongst men of the 
highest talent connected with India, will be seen from the grievous misstatements in Horton’s 
History, in the articles written by a distinguished Bengal civilian in the “ North British 
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Review ” 1845, in Mr, Campbell’s book, and Mr. Mill’s evidence; which has not only been Appendix, 

shown to be untrue and without foundation, but to involve the absurdity of upwards of - 

100 000 1. a year beina: spent bv the servants of the Company, or officers of the Queen’s 
army on wliat he described as the most contemptible literary rubbish that can be produced, 
when the verv best miglithave been, on ihe same terms, procured by them; and formanya 
day to cdme the newspaper press of India must furnish the sole means by which the com¬ 
munity at home can become enlightened as to what is passing in the East, in reference to 
which the publislied tiespatches and Ministers of the Crown so often mislead them so 
fearfully. The extent to which English education is nosy spreatling amongst the native 
community is rapidly introducing habits of reading, not beloie in existence, and which will, 
of course, seek gratification from the English newspapers, as being most readily attainable 
and at hand ; and it is therefore of the utmost importance, both to England and India, that 
no misapprehension shall exist as to the position the newspaper press actually occupies. If 
it should prove to be the mean, vile, and contemptible thing it is described, some means 
should be taken to qualify it for the all-important tasks it ought to perform, and the lofty 
destinies that seem to await English journalism in every part of the world; if, as your 
petitioner maintains, it be otherwise, the delusion, apparently at present so general, ought 
not to obtain additional weight or countenance from the results of the investigations before 
the Committee of your Honourable House. 

That your petitioner is unwilling to intrude any personal or private considerations in a sub¬ 
ject possessed of sufficient public importance to claim the attention of Parliament; but your 
Honourable Heuse will admit that few things can be found more unjust, cruel, or intolerable, 
than for the only body of professionally literary men existing in the East, labouring with 
the utmost earnestriess and singleness of purpose as public instructors, and for the public 
o-ood, often individually devoting an amount of time, labour, and thought td benevolent 
enterprises, such as might put liighly-paid public servants to shame, and whose great ambi¬ 
tion themselves is to deserve and secure the approbation of their countrymen,'stigmatised 
•without i shadow of excuse or foundation as coarse, untrustworthy, vulgar, slanderous 
writers, worthy of no respect or estimation whatever, and whose statements aic entitled to 
no weight or consideration. 

That your petitioner, in seeking redress for himself, has restricted his complaints stud 
assertions to the ‘VBtmilmyTimes^ simply had no authority to include the 

o-rievances of his contemporaries amongst his own, although the grounds of bis complaints 
are o-eneml. He claims no peculiar excellencies for the paper he conducts over those of 
his hiethren, from the coluiiins of which many of the most impoitani facts he has had to 
‘deal vvith have been drawn ; and he has no doubt that they will claim, as they justly may, 
for themselves and their journals, as great an amount of cuiisideratioa ai the hands of your 

Honourable House aTyour petitioner claims for himself and lor his. 

That your Honourable House will take ihese things into your early consideration, arid 
adopt such measures for proegring the redress that is desired as may m your wisdom 
seem meet, is the prayer of your petitioner. 


And your jietitioner will ever pray. 
Bombay, 17 November 1852. 


Geo. Buist, 

Editor “ Bombay Times." 


The Petition of the undersigned Ministers and Missionaries in iWorfras, composing the. 

Missionary Conference, 

Humbly showeth, „♦ ,i.r« 

1. That your petitioners, anxious that yoiif Honourable House should possess at this 
important juncture the fullest information concerning all matters that affect the integrity 
and welfare of the East India Government, beg to submit a statement 0 certain circum¬ 
stances which operate with injurious effect upon the moral progress of the inbabitants oi 
this great Continent, and which appear to tliem virtually to involve the admimslrauon ot 
this country in the maintenance of idolatry. 

2. That your petitioners collect their facts from this presidency alone ; it would be^easy 
to multiply them by a more extensive and minute research than they have been able to 
make. 

3. That your petitioners are encouraged to memorialise your Honourable House by tlie 
attention that former representations similar to that which tltcy would now submit have 
received from your Honourable House, as also by the superior knowledge and expet leuce 
•which recent publications on India, and especially the elaborate correspondence embodied 
in certain late Parliamentary returns, have contributed to all questions touching the moral 
and social condition of its varied population. 

4. That your petitioners, believing that the greater prosperity of the East India Govern¬ 

ment, as compared with former dynasties, is owing to the moral authority as piuch as . le 
military prestige of Britain, are anxious to see that authority preserved and vinclicatea m 
all theofficial acts of the Honourable Company. - rrun, 
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Appendix, No. 3 . 6 . That your petitioners would, in the first place, call the attention of your Honourable 

House to the fact that, notwithstanding the unequivocal instructions of the Honourable 
Court of Directors to the servants of the Company, enjoining a complete divorce of the 
Government from all interests vested in the native religions, it is still believed by Hindus 
and Mahomedans, in mmy of the provinces of this presidency, and not without some 
ground, as your petitioners will presently show, that the superstitions of the country are 
supported from the Exchequer, and protected by the authority of the l(»cal Government, 

0 . That your petitioners acknowledge that the hiorhest praise is due to the Honourable 
Court for the enlightened views set forth in their despatches on the expediency and duty 
of withdrawing that countenance and supervision which the native religious institutions of 
this country were wont to receive from tlie Government, and for their explicit and earnest 
instructions to th^ officers of the Company to effect such a withdrawal; but your peti¬ 
tioners deeply regret that the separation enjoined by the Honourable Court has not been 
completed; that, tr) the present time the revenues of pagodas and temples are, tb a large 
extent, under the control and protection of the Government of India; that endowments 
and pensions for the support of idolatry are guaranteed; and that in some districts the 
name and influence of the Government are, contrary to its express orders, employed to aid 
the celebration of religious festivals. 

7. That your petitioners thankfully acknowledge that much has been done by the 
Government to extinguish these evils, by transferring to native trustees the charge of 
temples, &c., which had been previously under the management of the Government 
servants ; but they submit that this transference has been in many eases left in so unsettled 
a state as to retain and even perpetuate the abuses it was intended 10 remove. 

0 . That your jpetilmners believe that the reason why the above transference, which was 
ordered by the Honourable Court to be made in the year 1841, was not then fully cainded 
out, was the existence of certain clauses of a prior law of the Government of India, namely, 
Regulation VII. ol 1817, which vested in the Board of Revenue the superintendence of the 
affairs and funds of native temples. 

9. That these clauses, having never been rescinded or modified, leave the responsibilitv 
of temple trustees unsettled, lor while Regulation VIL of 1817 remains unrepealed, it is 
still incumbent on the Board of Revenue to superintend the affairs, and guard the revenues 
and trusts of the temples. 

10 . That, as the case now stands, the heathen population are dissatisfied with the irre¬ 
sponsible Slate of temple trusteeships, which leaves their pagoda property without protec¬ 
tion, while Christians are scandalised at the fact that the Government is still, to a'ceriain 
extent, connected with idolatry by virtue of the said Regulation VIL of 1817. 

11 . That as far back as the year 1843 the Madras Government, for the purpose of 
repealing the objectionable clauses of the above law, and of completing the separation 
between itself and the native religious institutions (thus executing fully the orders of the 
Honourable Court), drafted an Act which was submitted for the sanction of the Supreme 
Government. 

12 . That, in the provisions of this Act, your petitioners mainly concur, for,— 

Ist. It rescinds the objectionable clauses of Regulation VIL of 1817. 

2 cl. It transfers the superintendence, &c., previously exercised by the revenue autho¬ 
rities over Hindoo and Mahomecian religious institutions, to Hindus and Mahomedans 
themselves. 

3d. It enacts that the succesion to the trusts of these institutions shall be appointed or 
determined by laws, regulations, and usages formerly in force; and 

4th. It settles the responsibility of those to whom the management of the institutions 
may be assigned, by making them amenable to the constituted civil or criminal courts. 

13. Tlrnt, in conformity with these views, your petitioners earnestly pray that a law be 
passed, which, while it resigns the Superintendence of temple revenues and trusts into the 
hands of duly qualified native trustees, shall at the same time afford them all necessary 
legal protection. 

14. That your petitioners would bring to the notice of your Honourable House the 
connexion of the Government of India with pagoda revenues, endowments, pensions, &c. 
Your petitioners believe that the charges incurred by the Government under the head of 

pagoda and mosque allowances,''sometimes in lieu, and* sometimes not in lieu, of resumed 
lands and privileges, amount to upwards of nine lacs of rupees or 90,000 L sterling annually. 
Your petitioners are not ignorant of the difficulties which beset an equitable disposal of 
some of these monies. In the case of pagoda lands, resumed by ilie East India, or some 
former Government, your petitioners acknowledge that the suras annually paid in lieu of 
them are justly due; but since these estates were commuted for some reason affecting the 
Governineut revenue, and not with t!ie view of affording protection to pagoda interests, 
your petitioners respectfully submit whether they might not either be restored to the 
institutions to which they originally belonged, or be placed in the same position as those 
lands over which the servants of Government have not been accustomed to exercise control. 

15. That, with regard to those temple lands which cannot be defined, or whose bound¬ 

aries 
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aries are unknown, your memorialists pray that instead of the annual monies now paid in 
iieu of ihern by the Governinent, some other equivalent be rendered which shall not involve 
an annua! claim on Governmeni funds. 

10. Thai: your petitioners earnestly call the attention of your Honourable House to other 
monies allovved to the native religious institutions, not paid in lieu of property, but granted 
in the shape of endowments, donations, and pensions; most of which originated with 
former Governmenis. Your petitioners submit whether it is obligatory on a Christian 
Government to continue, and thus make permanent, the voluntary gifts and stipends of 
an idolatrous charity. 

17 . That your petitioners would refer especially to ailow^ances granted for the support 
of small pagodas and shrines, which, from the nature of the terins on which they were 
granted, are liable to be resumed when such pagodas and shrinks fall into decay, or cere¬ 
monial observances are discontinued in them; and to the fact that collectors are expected 
to inquire from time to time whether these buildings are kept in repair, and whether the 
ceremonies are regu^rly performed, thus perpetuating an interference of the Government 
which involves both supervision and maintenance. 

18. That your petitioners earnestly pray that the endowments and allowances which 
originated with former Governments may, with all practicable expedition, cease, and that 
all other money-payments whicli dire(‘tly or indirectly support idolatry, may be disposed of 
with the view of separating practically and universally this Christian Government from 
the interests of heathenism. 

19. That your petitioners feel the more confidence and saiisfaction in making tlieir 
present representation to your Honnurable House from the fact, that they in reality solicit 
nothing more than what has already been enjoined and ordered by the Honourable Court 
of Din ciors, and that all they desire is, that the wise and judicious instructions of tiiat 
honouiable body be thoroughly and completely carried into eRect. 

And your petitioners shall ever pray. 

John Anderson, 

Senior Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 

Frederick Baylis^ 

London Missionary Society. 

A rmifdus Burgess, 

Wesleyan Missionary S:?ciety, Madras. 

Madras, 21 May 1853. &c. ike. 


The humble Petition of the Member of the Bombay Association, and oiher Native 
Inhabitants of the Presidency of Bombay, 

Showeth, 

That your petitioners have watched with much anxiety and interest the proceedings of 
your Honourable House and its Committee on the subject of Indian affairs, as bearing on 
the legislation about to be proposed for the future government of India. 

2 . The Report of your Committee, which sat during the Session 1852, having reached 
liidia, has been examined and analysed by your petitioners with much care; and they 
observe that the members of that Committee liave been so fUr satisfied by the evidence up 
to that time laid before them that they direct the attention of your Honourable House 10 
the favourable tenor of the evidence wiih respect to the operation of Act 3 8 c 4 Will. 4, c. 85, 
so far as regards the administration of the government of India by the East India Com¬ 
pany, as trustees under the control of the Crown. 

3. The witnesses examined before the Committees of both Houses of Parliament amounted 
in all to 25 persons, five of these having been examined before both Committees. They 
consisted of Lords Ellenborough, Elphmstone, Hardinge; Sir T. H. Maddock, Sir G. R. 
Clerk, iu d Sir GeiTge Pollock ; Messrs. Bird, Willoughby, Reid, Millett, Melvill, Cameron, 
Robertson, Mill, McLeod, Pringle, Hill, Sbepperd, and Prinsep; also, General McLeod, 
Colonels Sykes, Taylor, and Alexander, and Captain McGregor. 

4. The w hole, of these gentlemen, excepting the three noblemen above-named and Captain 
McGregor, have been more than 30, some of them 40, years in the service of the ,East 
India CJpinpany, and, without desiring to cast the slightest disparagement on their testi¬ 
mony, btillit must be borne in mind that they are all to a great degree in the position of 
interested witnesses, speaking indirectly to the favourable results of their i)W'n services, or, 
at least, of a system in which they have all borne a part. The majority of these gentlemen 
having spen; the greater portion of their lives under the existing Government, and having 
freely participated in the advantages enjoyed by the covenanted service of the East India 
Company, have naturally become prepossessed in favour of things as they are ; and although, 
upon a general view of the subject, the administration of the Indian Government may pre¬ 
sent to your Honourable House results very favourable to the honourable intentions of those 
to whom it has been confided by the Grown of England, still this conclusion leaves wholly 

0.10. R 2 untouched 
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No. 3. untouched the important question whether the main provisions of an enactment passed in 
. * * the year 1834, investing the rulers of India with powers almost irresponsible and despotic, 

and intituled, as it truly was, An Act for effecting an Arrangement with the East India 
Company,constitutes the best scheme or all that is needed for the good government of these 
vast territories—all that the governed can justly demand or should be reasotiiibly satisfied 
with in 1854. 

5. Your petitioners may well leave in the hands of your Honourable House, without 
observation from them, the construction of the home portion of the Indian Government, 
only asking that it may be so framed as naturally and easily at all times to secure within 
it the services of the ablest and most experienced persons in Indian affairs^ that it may be 
so simplified that th^ people of India may know who really are their rulers, and who are 
responsible for measures of great importance etnanating from England ; but with respect to 
the constitution of the local governments, your petitioners earnestly pray your Honourable 
House not to continue them as they exist without a further and more searching investiga¬ 
tion into the actual and daily operation of the existing system than your Honourable House 
now has or is likely to have before you, if the inquiries are to be so very general in their 
nature as they seem hitherto to have been, and are to be confined to the evidence of retired 
Indian official personages, * 

0. Your petitioners rejoice to learn that an interest and a spirit of inquiry respecting 
Indian affairs have lately arisen in England, which have led to a mass of valuable informa¬ 
tion being placed before the public of a nature that would never have i^eached your Honour¬ 
able House from official lips, but which, neveriheless, your petitioners would respectfully 
remark, deserves the utmost attention of your Honourable House, though it may 
form no part of the evidence collected by the Committee of your Honourable House, and 
may not be adverted to in tiieir Reports. Your petitioners may refer to many valuable 
papers published by highly competent persons now in England, very untagonisiic to the 
interests of the East India Company, whose names therefore your petitioners do not find 
amongst the persons summoned before the Committee to give evidence on Indian affairs; 
and they beg aho to attract the attention of your Honourable House to a very valuable mid 
instructive work recently published at Madras, on the administration of justice in that 
presidency, by George iSruce Norton, Esq., barrister-at-law. As ihis gentleman is now at 
Madras, and cannot be examined in England, your petitioners have taken the liberty of 
annexing a copy of this work to their petition, in the hope that your Honourable House wdll 
allow them; in this form, the benefit of that gentlemans testimony to the character of the 
administration of justice in southern India—testimony which, however startling, is never¬ 
theless unimpeachable, being based on the decisions of the courts themselves; and your 
petitioners regret to add that the courts of the East India Company in this presidency are 
on no better moting as regards judicial fitness and capacity than those of Madras. 

7. Your petitioners are sensible that many of the evils which have hitherto retarded pro¬ 
gress in India can only be remedied through the medium of efficient and properly consti¬ 
tuted local governments, and they look with confidence to your HoJiourable House giving 
this head of inquiry the fullest consideration. 

8. Your petitioners, speaking of the government of their own presidency, though they 
belieye the remark to be equally true of the other Indian Governments, are <)f opinion that 
it is quite unequal to the efficient discharge of its duties, and that nothing but the ilupe- 
netrable veil of secrecy with which even its most trivial acts are covered protects it from 
universal condemnation. 

9. It consists of a Governor, a Commander-in-Chief, and two civil servants as members 
of council. The business is conducted primarily by four secretaries and two deputy- 
secretariCs; each secretary having a separate department of his own, and being in that the 
adviser of the Governor ; the latter, who, generally speaking, is without local knowledge or 
experience, h obviously in the hands of the secretaries, and, for the most part, from the 
mass of business to be despatched, compelled to adopt the minutes they place beffire him. 

10. The Commander-io-Chief, having the affairs of the army to attend to, and not caring 
lo trouble himself with the civil affairs of the presidency, with which he cannot be expected 
to be in the least degree acquainted, spends more, than half his time away from the seat of 
government, and enters the council apparently merely to record his assent to the minutes of 
the Governor. It has been stated in evidence before the Committee of your Honourable 
House, that it often happens that eight or ten boxes full of papers on revenue and judicial 
matters are sent to the Commander-in-Cbief at one time, and that they have been returned 
from his house to the other members of the Government perhaps within one hour, allowing 
merelyUime for him to put his initials; and your petitioners believe that it ever has been 
the case that the Commanders-in-Chief, though knowing nothing of the subjects in hand, 
have felt it their duty invariably lo vote with the Governors. 

11. The civil members of council are not selected from the most able and distinguished 
of the servants of Government, though there have been some remarkable exceptions. 
The appointment is in the gift of the Court of Directors, and is always bestowed on some 
one of ilie senior members of the service about to close their Indian career. It is conse¬ 
quently canvassed for in Leadenhall-street, and falls to the lot cf him who can cotnihand the 
greatest amount of personal interest with the members of the court individually. A 

vacancy 
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vacancy occurring but rarely, few members of the civil service can fill the appointment, and 
its c^ift is thus a matter of favour. They have no specific duties to discharge, and little or 
no responsibility, and, as they may always be outvoted by the Governor andtheCoinmander- 
in-Chief, they can scarcely be expected to take any prominent part in the current affairs of 
Government; indeed, to give any very effective assistance, unless somethiiigvout of the usual 
routine, or within the line of iheir past experience, should aiise to excite their interest. The 
evil tendency of their position is, that, having no defined duty as a part of the Government, 
iheir own brief’ minuted, or their signatures, often put for the sake of conformity to those 
of others, carry with them a weight to higher niithority which should only attach to opi¬ 
nions deliberately formed, and the result of careful inquh y, made under official responsibility. 
The practical effect of a Government so constituted is, that, for the most part, each secre¬ 
tary in hisown departraeilt is the Governor in Council. The secretaries, with one exception, 
selected from the civil service, and generally, though not Invariably, from its most able 
members, having passed their lives from boyhood on some one or more of the subortlinate 
agencies of Government, aresuddenly called upon to discharge the most onerous and impor¬ 
tant duties, foi many of which their previous training does not at all qualify them. Ques¬ 
tions requiring for their solution correct knowledge of the principles of finance, of political 
economy, of the systems of the country and oV other countries, involving the rights and 
just expectations of classes of persons, and the cases and privileges of individuals with 
lighter matters, crowded in rapid succession on them, and riiust be disposed of y and, how¬ 
ever able and conscientious they may be, they have not the time to go through, with due 
care and attention, nor very frequently with the knowledge of the subject requisite to 
enable them properly to despatch the multifaiious matters with wh»ch they,are loaded. 
Government being thus undermanned is necessarily compelled to thro\y off as much of its 
own diitieSi as possible on the local ofiicers, to act on their report as unimpeachable, and to 
shroud them Jn secrecy. The European local officer's, on the other hand, scattered over the 
country at great distances from one another, and having large districts to attend to ,far 
beyond their powers of supervision, and dependent to a very great degree on. their subor¬ 
dinates, are compelled to dispose of the greater part of their business in a very iniperfect 
manner; and their statements to Goverimient, whether emanating from persons who it is 
«known may be trusted, or from those in whose accuracy Government are aware^ no confi¬ 
dence can he placed, are on system accepted as equally trustworthy, and the ufiimal vindi¬ 
cation of the acts of Government founded thereon, flje necessary result of this system 
is, that the Government is one of first impressions; that, short-handed as it is under the 
present system, its chief difficulty and its main object is to keep down and despatch busi¬ 
ness; to despatch it.well if possible, but at all events to prevent accumulating; tliat liasty 
superficial reports of local officers are in regulating the conduct of Government, except on 
questions of money, of,equal weight with those the result of care and I’eflectionv It is 
.obviously necessary, therefore, to protect the acts of such a Government from public scru¬ 
tiny and supervision, in order to preserve for it public respect; and the most rigid secrecy 
is consequently preserved in every department. So strictly is this enforced, that the mem¬ 
bers of the civil service are all under solemn oaths not to reveal anything connected with the 
business before them ; and the Court of Directors have, even in modern days, noticed with 
severe disapprobation the publication of a very small portion of one of theii despatches 
by, as it was supposed, a member of the civil service, relating to a suit at law with which 
he had been connected judicially. The same amount of secrecy is preserved in everything 
that comes before Government, whether it relate to a purely municipal matter, the establish¬ 
ment of a sailors^ home, a principality, a jaghere, the conduct of a public officer, or hard¬ 
ship practised towards an individual; and even where wrong or injury are compiained of 
by a large class of persons, or where merely private property is at stake, or the charactei 
and prospects of an individual are involved, still the same system prevails._ If the parties 
against whom unfavourable reports have been transmitted by the officers apply for 
copies,, they are always refused. Not the slightest opportunity is afforded them of cor¬ 
recting any mis-statements that may have been made in these reports, and there conse- 
quentiy is, naturally ever must be, a great inducement to resort to unfair means to pmcui^ 
that information from ihe records of Government which cannot be failly obiained,^ but to 
which all the panics concerned are justly entitled ; and which, on system merely, is with¬ 
held from them. Tlie inevitable effect or this system is, that, individual cases occupying 
a large portion of the time of Government, the most cruel injustice, evCn with the best, 
intention, is done. The individual concerned may have had a volume written against him 
behind his back, written with all the easy confidence of those who khow that their state¬ 
ments wifi hot be handed over to the party interested to reply to ; and^wh^n the presidency 
authorities Consider matters sufficiently ripe, a few paragraphs disclosing a small rragment 
of the case recorded against him—a tithe only Of what he ought to be alrovved to answer 
■and e^tplain-—is sent to him for such observations as he may desire to orter, and on his.ieply 
to these lie is adjudged. It is difficult to exaggerate, or on any more general view rully to 
display the vicious operation of this system of Government. But it will be^obvious to your 
Honourable House that, as a system, it is the very worst that could be devised, and the 
very last which good sense would indicate as adapted to strengthen Bi^insh rule uy India, 
by giving it a hold on the affections of the people; on the contrary, its qbvipus tendency is 
to engender and perpetuate amongst the young servants of Government an ilhberal and 
•despotic tone, to, give full scope to the preju(|ices, the ignoianqe, and the seli-sutBciency ol 
ail; to discourage progress, to discountenance all schemts ol jinproveinent emanating iiotn 
independent and disinterested sources, and not w'ithin the views of the.offlcferto whose 
0,16. R3 department 
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and to cramp all agricultural and commercial energy, ai* 


12 . Your petitioners therefore humbly entreat your Honourable House, in any new legis¬ 
lation which may be framed for India, to abolish councils as at present constituted, and in 
their place to create an useful and efficient council, of which the judges of the Supreme 
Court, in judicial arid legislative matters, and some of the European and native citizens, 
should form a part. Also to put an end to that injurious system of secrecy which at pre¬ 
sent is the ruling principle of vice in the Indian administratitm, and to allow the council to 
call for the proceedings of Government and its local officers, except in cases in which the 
executive shall declare that state policy requires secrecy should be preserved. Your peti¬ 
tioners further ask, /hat on questions of great importance to individuals and classes of 
persons coming up for the decision of Government, the valuable privilege of being heard 
by counsel be cpnced.ed to those who may be desirous of availing themselves of it in sup¬ 
port of their interest. With these measures your petitioners believe that it would be 
absolutely necessary to strengthen the bands of the executive Government; and that it 
would be highly desirable that there should always be among the more prominent members 
some persons trained and experienced in the public offices of England, who can bring to the con¬ 
sideration of public affairs a more extended knowledge and wider views than are to be expected 
from those European gentlemen who have passed all their days from boyhood in the bad 
systems of this country, and know no other by which to compare and improve them. 

18. Your petitioners forbear to trouble your Honourable House with the details of such 
a change, which are of easy construction if its propriety be once acknowledged; and they 
equally wish to avoid repeating what they have put forth in their former memorial, already, 
as they believe, referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs; but they are anxious to recall 
the aUention of your Honourable House to that narrow and injurious system which gives 
to those educated at Haileybury College a Parliamentary right to supply the vacancies in 
the civil establishments of India. Your petitioners believe that the existence of this exclu¬ 
sive service, bound together like the members of one family, is incompatible with a more open 
council and an efficient and responsible discharge of public duties. At present the natives 
of this country, however respectable, trustworthy, and qualified they may be, are excluded 
from the higher grade of judicial and revenue situations and from the regular medical ser¬ 
vice, to which covenanted European servants sent out from England are alone appointed; 
such exclusion being impolitic, unjust, and contrary to the letter and spirit of the 87th sec¬ 
tion of the Charter Act of 1884. Your petitioners respectfully reiterate their prayer that 
the invidious and unjustifiable distinction betwen tlie covenanted and uncovenanted services, 
which excludes the natives from the higher offices, be abolished, and riiat natives of India 
may be allowed lo fill all situations for w'hich they may be qualified. By the adoption and 
practical operation of such a measure, a great stimulus will, your petitioners fee! con¬ 
vinced, be given to the cause of education and improvement in this country; a great deal 
of discontent will be removed, and inefficiency will be obviated. It is placed beyond con¬ 
troversy by the testimony of official reports published by the local Governments, that the 
Gram Medical College at Bombay and the Medical College at Calcutta are admitted to 
have recently produced as proficient and competent native surgeons and physicians as those 
sent out fom England under covenants.^ Instead of admitting any of the successful 
candidates into the regular medical service of Government, a new and distinct service has 
been created for them by the Indian Governments, the rank and emoluments of which are 
considerably inferior; a course which is calciiiated to lower this new medical service in 
the estimation of the public, and to perpetuaie the distinction that has hitherto been pre¬ 
served between native and European agency, i r uneovenaiited and covenanted servants of 
Government. So rigidly is the line of separation preserved, that a native of India, named- 
Dr. Ghukerbutty, who recently left Calcutta to finish his medical education in England, 
where he greatly distinguished himself and obtained tlte highest testimonials of proficiency, 
although recommended for an appointment as an assistant-suigeon in the East India Com¬ 
pany's medical service by tlie Right Honourable Sir Edward Ryan and Mr. Cameron, gen¬ 
tlemen of eminent consideraiion for their past services, was, your petiiiouers are informed, 
refused admission into the covenanted medical service by the Court of Directors collectively 
and individually, " 

14. Your petitioners cannot take leave of this important subject witiiout the favourable 
attention of Parliament to the suggestion made in their former petition with regard to the 
advisability of establishing a university or college, as proposed by that able and experienced 
servant of Government, Mr, Cameron, f >r the purpose of qualifying the natives for govern¬ 
ment employ, of imparting profound and thorough judicial knowledge to native candidates 
for the bench, and of training up a superior and independent clas^ of vakeels or pleaders, 
who would elevate the character of the native bar, and be of gr^at service in the efficient 
administration of justice in this country. 

15. Your 


* Appendix (O) to the Report of the Grant Medical College for 1850-51, Dr. INPLenuan, 
Government Examiner and Physician-Geneial, has publicly certified, that, ‘‘as far as examination^ 
can test fitness fur engagement in medical and surgical practice, graduates of tlie Grant Medici 
College have proved their fitness to as great a degree as I believe is ever done in Europe.^’ 
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Your petitioners would further ask that, as regards the European servants of Govern- 
inenr, a distinction, commencing in England and prt^nerved throughout, may be made between 
those who are destined to fill judicial offices in India and the executive officers of the 
Government, and that the former may be withdrawn from the operation of personal favour 
and individual patronage, and be selected, like the judges in England, for their own merits 
and acquirements. 

16. Your petitioners believe that if, whilst opening the highest judicial offices to the 
natives of this country, and fairly apportioning them between qualified natives and their Euro¬ 
pean fellow subjects, the office of zillali judge were thrown open to gentlemen of legal 
education; if no one were permitted to leave England for this purpose until 20 years of 
age ; if a public committee, composed of four members named by the four inns of the Court 
and two members by the Home Government, were appointed half-yearly to examine the 
candidates, selecting from them so many only as, according to the computed vacancies, 
were then required ; if the course of examination, besides comprehending a kdOvvledge of 
selected portions of the English substantive law, embraced the general principles of juris¬ 
prudence procedure, the law and constitution of India, and its modern history, a cla*<s of 
movst able public servants to fill the office of zillah judge, and the higher grade, would be 
selected; and that a certain probation in India, ending with an examination of the candi¬ 
dates in native languages, in tne Hindoo and Mahomedan code, the local regulations, the 
tenures and custc»m8 of the country, would complete an education, and produce an efficiency, 
which would lender the coutt of justice a blessing to the country that would be heartily 
and gratefully acknowledged throughout the length and breadth of the land ; and appellate 
courts so constituted would ensure to the English Government the firmest hold on the affec¬ 
tions and interest of the people. 

17. Your petitioners in their former memorial drew the attention of your Honourable 

House to the corres>pondence between the Board of Control and the Directors ot the East 
India Company, contained in the 17th volume of the Papers (printed in 1B33, by order 
of the Court of Directors) respecting the negotiation with Her Majesty’s Ministers on the 
subject of the East India Company's Charter and, although well aware from that corres¬ 
pondence that they mi^ht justly have asked your Honourable House to discontinue ilie 
practice of periodically legislaiing for India, a practice exclusively connected with the rights 
and privileges of the feast India Company put an end to by the arrangements made with 
them in 1833, itill your petitioners, not foreseeing the chance of arousing the interest and 
attention now bestowed on Indian affairs, petitioned your Honourable House to limit the 
period of existence of any future government of India to 10 years; but your petitioners 
nre now emboldened to ask your Honourable House as recently recommended * * * 

by the Kight Honou^ble Lord Broughton, not to debar them for any period of years from 
requesting a revision of what may be injurious in the coming Indian legislation,—not to 
make them an exception to all British subjects in the distant colonies of the British Empire, 
who have all along been in the enjoyment of the privilege of approaching Parliament 
whenever the affairs of the colony have required imperial interference. It is simply 
necessary, Lord Broughton declared, ’X' ^ * to pass an Act providing 

for tlie best form of Government both in England and in India, without limiting its dura¬ 
tion to any number of years, an Act which, like any other statute, might, if deemed requisite, 
be modified, altered, or repealed as occasion might require; and, carrying out the 
same principles still further, your petitioners would respectfully observe that it cannot be 
necessary to embrace all the subjects involved in the discussion of India in one Act, and 
thai the constitution of the Home Government, the constitution and powers of the several 
local Governments, the construction of a new judicial service, and each independent branch 
of inquiry, if made the subject of separate legislation, would in all probability receive more 
careful attention, and be more satisfactorily disposed of, than if the entire mass of Indian 
information be gathered together in one, and thrown into a single enactment. 

18. Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your Honourable House> that this peri lion, 
like their former memorial, may be referred to the Committee now sitting on Indian Affairs, 
with a direction to them to have regard to its contents on any measures of legislation which 
the Committee may propose to Parliament; and that your Honourable House will be 
pleased, if necessary, to cause Commissions to issue to disinterested and independent per¬ 
sons at the three presidencies, to collect evidence in India as to the practical working of 
the systems of Government in operation, and that such Committees may be authorised to 
examine all Government servants, of whatever rank, and to require the production of any 
of the records of Government, not connected with state policy, calculated to throw light 
on the subject of inquiry. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

Bomauja Aonnasjee* 

Manackjee Nesserwanjee. 

JDhuryeelhey Curse^ee. 

&c. &.C. 8cc. 
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Appendix, No. 3 . The humble Petition of Mean Oomaid Singh, Cousin and Heir of Beejai Swgh, 

—— Rana of Beegliaut, in the Agency of Simla, in India, 

SheM^eih, 

That petitioner’s ancestor, Rana RoganautlvPaul, as independent Rajah of Beeghaut, 
j was possessed of nine villages at Beeghaut, paying an annual rent of 14,000 i u|)te 3 , an^ 

that the same villages were taken possession of by the government of the HoncmrabTe East 
India Company during* the Ghoorka war. 

That, at the close of^he Ghoorka war, four of the before-menlionecl nine villages were 
restored by the Government to Rana Mohender Singh, the lineal descendant arid repre--- 
sentative Of the said R^itnah Roganauth, and the remaining five villages were granted to the 
Rajah of Putteealah. 

That Rana Mohender Singh continued in undisturbed possession of the said four villages, 
and received the rents and profits thereof until his death, which took place in the month bf 
June 1839. 

That, upon restoration of the said four villages to the said Rana Mohender Singh, a 
sunnud or grant by the government of the Honourable East India Company, under the 
hand and seal of General Sir David Ochterlony, was made to the said Rana Mobendbr 
Singh, securing to him and his posterity the possession of said four villages, of wliich the 
following is a translation : 

As the expulsion of the Gorkhas from this mountainouf country, Koltislon, has been 
completely effected, and all the castles appertaining thereto have come to the possession of 
the qicar fhe seat of bounty, the English Company Bahadoor; and tlie territofics bf 
Tliuhrye have been likewise subdued in consequence of Mehunder Singh having negleileid 
to join and aid the English force during ihe insurrection of the Gorkhas; and as the 
English nation, the most distinguished of all other nations with regard fo excellence and 
generosity, has, from motives of kindness, and by way of courtesy only, bestowed on 
Mehtmder Singh the pergunnahs Cussoley, and Bhoji, and Bussaul, and Cotee Bassil> four 
perguntiahs in all, which, together with the rest of the pergunnahs, appertaining to Beeghat, 
have been captured; therefore, according to the orders of the bestower of favours, bis 
excellency the most noble Governor-General Moira Bahadoor, may whose prosperity con¬ 
tinue for ever, a sunnud for ihe said four pergunnahs is granted 10 Mehunder Singh under 
my seal and signature, to perpetuate thb possession thereof to him and bis posteiity.' It 
behovath him therefore to contiriub in thd custody and possession of all the four pergun¬ 
nahs, administering in the meantime justice and comfort to all his subjects; that he should 
never outstep the ancient boundaries of these four pergunnahs, and gpi dVer the lands'apper¬ 
taining to the rest of the pergunnahs belonging to Beeghat; that, besides these four per¬ 
gunnahs, he should never claim any other perguunah, nor should he demand the taxes and 
tolls/arising out of Beeghat, amounting to 1,300 rupees, which are a^sigiied over to JVfaha 
Rajgawn Singh Mahunder Bahadoor, that he should consider it his interest to be always 
in attendance on the English people, and to render them his personal servicesand that 
whenever there should happen to be any rebellious commotion, he should join the British 
army with his own force, and assist them to the extent of his power ; and, that he should 
always retain 20 labourers, who should be in constant attendance on the gentleman at 
Supatbo throughout the year* 

Should he deviate from or act coiurary to these stipulations, he should bertalnly be held 
in, the.utmost contempt, and be rmloved from his possessions. / 

The subjects and inhabitants of that place are, exhorted to regard Mehander Singh, 
and after him his descendants, as their absolute master, to whom they should never resist 
to pay the Government revenues, but should always be submissive to him in everything, 
that is proper, just, and expedient.” 

That upon the death of the said Mohender Singh, Colonel Horatio Tapp, the resident at 
Simlah, acting on behalf of the Government of the Honourable East India Company, took 
possession of the said villages, whereupon your petitioner’s cousin, the late Rana Mohender,^ 
being the brother and heir of the Rana Mohender Sjngli, presented a memorial to the 
government of the Honourable, East India Company, that the possession of the said villages 
might be granted to him as the representative of the said Rttna Mohender Singh ; and that 
ijn the year 4843, after a delay of three years, possession of Ihe said four villages was cbn- 
ferred oil the said Kana Bepjai Singh, by a sunnud or grant of the Honourable J. C. Erskine, 
late sub-commissioner of the Hill States, and the arrears of the income of the estate for the 
three years from the time of Rana Mohender Singh^s death, was paicT to the said Rana 
Beejai Singh, who continued in possession of the estate to the time of his death, add of 
which kurnmud or grant the following is a translation:— 

' ^‘ Agreeably to the letter of the Secretary to the Government of India, No. 2,107, dated 
18th November 1842, the four above-mentioned pergunnahs or districts, together with all 
their rights, have been made a free grant to the before-mentioned Rana, from generation to 
generation. Tt is incumbent on the Rana to consider the suramud correct and legal, and to 
4ake possession of the pergunnahs; and he is not to encroach on the boundary of another 
person, and he is to do his best to settle the ryots and to give redre.ss to their complaints, 
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and obey ibe authorities of the Honourable Company with sincerity and devotedness, and to Appendix, No. 3 . 

feel very grateful for this grant. In case of the services of his men being required, he is to .—— 

be present with them and come in person to discharge tlie duty. He is to obey the orders 
of the authorities in procuring the bagarees, and to keep the roads in his distnct in readiness. 

The ryots of the before-mentiotted pergunnahs are to consider Rana Bijai Singh inde¬ 
pendent and sole master of the before-mentioned pergunnahs from generation to generation, 

and his orders are to be obeyed. 1 j j 

« In accordance with the letter of Mr. Hamilton, the secretary. No, 26, and dated 8 th 
August 1843, one pergunnah of Kussolee, from the four pergunnahs, together with its 
villacres, will remain in the possession of the Honourable Company, and the suin of 607 
rupees, 3 annas, and 11 pice, the produce of the pergunnah, will continue to be paid to the 
Rana from the Government treasury yearly, by two instalments. 

Signed and sealed by the Honourable John C. Ershine, 

“ Sub-Commissioner, North-western frontier.” 

That the said Rana Beejai Singh died without issue on the 3d of January 1849, leaving 
your petitioner his cousin and heir, petitioner being the son of Dherey Singh, who was the 
paternal uncle of the said Beejai Singh. 

That the said Rana Beejai Singh left a will in the Hindoo language, dated 17th Novem¬ 
ber 1848, and thereby declared that your petitioner was to succeed him in the estate or 
Beeghaut, if he, Beejai Singh, should die without issue, and which will is signed by the 
said Rana Beejai Singh, and duly witnessed, and of which will the following is a trans- 
lation :— 

Seree Malia Seree Mean Bijjai Singh has given this m writing to Mean Oomaid Singh, 
that I am the master of Kaj as lontr as I am in existence, and my issue is to succeed me, 
and in case I have no issue, then Bhaie Oomaid Singh is to succeed me. I give this in 
writing. If, during my lifetime, or in the presence of my issue, Oomaid Siiigh were to 
make any claim to the Raj, he is to be considered a liar; and in case I deviate from this, 1 
am to be disgraced in the eyesof my ryots and be punished by gods and goddesses. 

That on the death of Rana Beejai Singh your petitioner wrote to Mr. Edwards, the _super- 
intendent of the Hill Estates, informing him of the death of the Rana, and tliat your petitioner 
was the successor to the estate; and petitioner received in reply directions from M r. Ld- 
wards to superintend and manage the affairs of the country, as ihey had been theretofore 
conducted. 

That vour petitioner accordingly executed all orders of government, and superiniended 
the affairs of the estate with zeal and obedience, and without any complmnt havnig been 
made against your petitioner; but after a lapse of about three months Bishen Doss, the 
Nahebfehsuldar of Joobbul, was sent to Beeghaut, and took possession of the estate on 
behalf of the British Government, and your petitioner was deprived of the estate. 

That vour petitioner received a letter from Mr. Edwards, the Superintendent of the Hill 
States, dated the 10 th July 1850, stating that he had been directed by the Board of Admi- 
nistration lor the affairs of the Punjab, to inform your petitioner that his claim to the estate 
of Beeishaut had been submitted to the Honourable the Court of Directors, and that, in 
their opinion, the claim of your petitioner was not proved, and therefore a suitaole pension 
would be granted to your petitioner for his maintenance. 

That vour peiitioner is utterly unable to comprehend the grounds on which the opinion 
of the Court of Directors was formed; your petitioner having undoubted his 

nedigree and relationship to the lafe Rana Beejai Singh, and which proofs he is desirous 
to submit for examination; and also the said Rana Beejai Singh having made his will 
directing that petitioner should succeed him in the estate, as before set loith. 

That, on the 26lh October 1850, petitioner presented a petition to the Governor-Generd 
of India, stating the death of the late Rana Beejai Singh, and showing your peiitioner s da m 
"s his legal hlir to the estate at Beeghaut of which he died possessed and praying that 
your petitioner’s case might be inquired intoand that as the rightful heir and successor 
S Vna Beejai Singh hf might bt put in p»«saion of the ..ll.ge. or of tim 

said Rana died possessed. That the only reply your petitioner received to this petition wa 
a memorandum, of which the following is a copy : 

“ No. 2416. Office Memorandum, Foreign Department, Camp ^ 

November 1850. Read, a petition from Mean Oomaid Singh, d^ed 
complaining of having been dispossessed of the Beeghaut estate. (>d^ed, that ‘b® P®*'*' 
tioner be informed that the decision in his case is final. (Signed) E. C. JJayfey, Under¬ 
secretary to the Government of India with the Governor-General. 

That, in cases similar to that of your petitioner, when there has been no direct descendant, 
the British Government have been pleased to confer the estate on the neaiest relative of 

the deceased owner, such as in the cases of Billashore, Hoomarsom. and many otheis, and 
in the case of the estaie in question, on the death of-Rana Mohender Singh ihc estate was 
granted lo his broiher, the late Rana Beejai Singh, 

That your petitioner’s conduct has been always approved of by the Biiiish auihonti^, 
and in th'e recent wars wdih the Seikhs your petitioner, with hiS sowars or cavalry, 

0.10. S 
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VjipeniiiAvNo. 3 . grea^t assistance to the British forces, and gained the highest approbation of the BHtislv 
—• authorities. 

That the late Kana Beejai Bingh, being desirojus.of appointing your petitioner as his 
mooktear or prime minister in the year 18.44, addressed a letter to the IJonourable J. C. 
Erskine, sub-conitnissioner of Kohiston, for bis approbation of such appointment; who 
addressed a letter in reply to Rana Beejai Singh on the 10 th January 1844, and stated that, 
having seen- the, intelligence, activity, and capability of your petitioner, he reposed every 
confidence in him, and highly approved of your petitioner being selected for the office. 

That on the 28th February 184G, the Honourable J. C. Erskine addressed a letter to the 
late Rana Beejai Singh, stating that petitioner had remained with him, together with the 
‘ troops of Rana Beejai ^ingb, during the Sutlej campaign against the Selkhs in 1846 and 

1846, and had performed duties to his entire satisfaction. 

That on the death of'Rana Beejai Singh, all reassals of the Beeghaut estate presented 
a petition to Mr. Edwards, praying that your petitioner might succeed Rana Beejai Singh, 
thereby testifying the popularity of your petitioner with the subjects or reassals of the 
estate. 

That your petitioner has made frequent applications, by respectful memorials, both to 
the Governal-Gtmeral of India and to the directors of the Honourable the East India 
Company for redress; that he has failed in obtaining any; that there is no court of Igw or 
trihupal to which he can appeal to determine his rights and put him in possession of 
property whicli is thus unjustly'withheld from him; and that he therefore appeals to the 
justice and honour of the British Parliament to interfere for his protection, arid to secure'' 
to him the enjoyment of his rights and property, his title to which he is ready to proved if 
yout Honourable House shall ditect an inquiry into his claim. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly prays that your petitioner's case may be taken into, 
consideration, and direct such inquiry to be made, with reference to peiitioner’s claims, as 
may be deemed necessary; and that the four villages or estate of Beeghaut, of which the 
late Rana Beejai Singh died possessed, may be granted to petitioner, and that he may be 
put in possession of the same as the lawful heir and successor of the late Rana Beejai 
Singh ; and that your Honourable House may adopt all measures that may be necessary to 
secure to your petitioner full and complete justice. 


And your "petitioner will ever pray. 


Mean Oomaid Singh, 


The liumble Petition of the Merchants, Shipowners, and Tradesmen of the Town of 

Liverpool, 

Sheweth, 

That the period has now arrived when you will have to consider the propriety of con-J- 
tihuing the present or adopting fresh and more liberal measures for the future governririent 
of Her Majesty’s East India poi-sessions. 

That tbie enliglueued policy which has of late years distinguished the Government of this 
country has greatly promoted the prosperity of the mercantile initereSt, and ameliorated the 
condition of me working population of Great Britain. 

That the primary duty of any Government is to see to the temporal welfare of the 
population under its rule; and, since* it has pleased an all-wise Providence to place under the 
protection of the Government of this country many millions of human beings in East India, 
your petitioners believe it to be the sacred and solemn duty of this Government to afford tq 
the people of that country the same fostering care as is and ought to be afforded to th^s 
people of this country. 

That a constant and plentiful supply of salt of good quality, and at as low a price as 
possible, is of the utmost importance to the well-being of the people uf East India; but 
your petitioners regret that that article can only be obtained by the great mass of the 
people of tliat country with great difficulty, of very inferior quality, and at an enormous 
cost. 

That if the salt manufactured in England could be imported into India free of duty, or 
upon the same terms as other commodities, at an ad valorem duty, and free from all excise 
imposts when imported, a sufficient , supply to meet the w^ants of that country could he 
easily sent pure in quality and low in price. . 

That your petitioners believe it 10 he oppressive and unjust towards the people of Britisli 
India to imfia^e so heavy a tax on so important an article as salt (amounting to about 7/. 
per (on); a sum more than twenty times the value of the article,in this countiy. 

That the abolitiop of the duty on , salt in Britibh India would be not only a great 
boon to the people of that countiy !o which jiK'tice and humanity entitle them, but would 

also 
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also teu4 greatly to improve and strengtben the ineicaiuiie interests of this comiiiy Appen th^, No. 
generally, by increasing particularly the demand for cotton and other goods of English 
manufacture. 


let At u I 1/V4 I V. • 

Yodr petitioners, therefore earnestly pray that; in tliiy measure which ydur iSoiiburable 
House may adopt for the future government of Her Majesty’s East India pdslsessions, you 
will lake care that provision shall be made for the importation of salt ibtb that couhtry 
free from Any duty, and free frdm any excise impost When iinporte'd j or, at the least, that 
it shall be admitted oh the payment of the same nd vulorm duty as dthet goods add 

„anur.clu«. I-U J. M. B«xkleba«l,.. 

\\ iUia7n 

Brown/Shiphyy&Co. 

8cc. 


TO the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 

in Parliament assembled. 


The humble Petiiion of tlm Merchants, Manufactiirers and Tracies^ of the Town of 

Helen's^ 

Shfeweth, 

That tile perioc^ has now arrived when you will have to consider the propriety of continu¬ 
ing the present, or adopting fresh apd more liberal measures for the future government of 
Her Majesty’s East Indian possessions. 

uished the Goyernmeiu of ^ 


That the enlightened policy which has of late years distinguit— - ^ . 

country has greatly promoted tlie prosperity of the mercantile interest, and ameliorated the 


condition bf the working population of Great Britain. 

That the primary duty of any Government is to see to the temporal welfare of the popu¬ 
lation under its rule; and since it has pleased an a! I«wise Providepce to place^uiider the 
protection pf the Government of this country many niillipns pf human beings in East India, 
your petitioners believe it to be the i sacred and solepm duty of this Goveypmeni to anprd 
to the people of that country the same fostering,care as is and ougjit to afforded tp the 
people of tliis country. 

That a constant and plentiful supply of salt, of good quality, and at as low a price as pos¬ 
sible, is of the utmost importance to the well-being of the people of East India ; but your 
petitioners regret that that article can only be obtained by the great mass of the people of 
that country with great difficulty, of a very inferii^r quality, and at an enormous cost. 

Tharif the salt manufactured in England could be imported into India free of duty, 
or upon the same terms as other commodities, at an ad valorem duty, and free from all 
excise imposts when imported, a sufficient supply to meet the wants of that country would 
be easily sent, pure in quality and low in price. 

That your petitioners believe it to be oppressive and unjust towards the populatton of 
British India to impose so, heavy a tax en so imj>ortant an article as salt (amounting to 
about 7per ton), a sum equal to more than twe,uty times the value of foe, article in this 
country. 

That the abolition of the duty on salt in British. India would be not only a great bopn 
to the people of. that country, to which justice and humaniiy entitle them, but would also 
tend greatly to improve and strengthen the mercantile interests of this country ghieraUy, 
by increasing particularly the demand for cotton and other goods 61 English manufacture. 

Your petitioners therefore earnestly pray, that in any measure which your Honourable 
House may adopt for the future Government of British India, you will make provision for 
the importation of salt into that counti 7 free of duty, or at the least on payment of the 
same ad vaform duty as other goods and manufactures. 


TO the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom of Greai Britain 
and Ire/d/id, in Parliament assembled. 


The humble Petition of the Undersigned of the Town and Neighbourhood of 
Winsfordf in the County of Chestery 


Sheweth, 

That on an average of several years past, not less than 600,000 tons of salt have been 
annually made from brine and rock salt, in the salt districts of Cheshire, giving employ¬ 
ment by land and water to at least 5,000 able-bodied men. _ 

.That a constant supply of salt of good quality, and at reasonable prices, is of the utmost ^ 
importance to the extensive population of British India, particularly the lower classes, but . 
at present they are almost dependent upon the article manufactuj'ed in that country, which 
is impure In quality, uncertain and insufficient in supply, and costly in price. 

I'hat if the salt manufactured in England could be imported into India upon the same 
• ' b.io. T terms 
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„ terns as other goods, a sufficient quantity could be sent from the salt districts of Clieshire 
' to meet the wants of that country^ pure in quality, certain and sufficient in supply, and low 
in price. r - 

That under no circumstances should any tax or duty be imposed on salt, but in propor¬ 
tion to its valpe, compared with other articles of commerce taxed by the East India 
Company. 

' That the East India Company have imposed an import duty upon salt equal to 74 a ton,; 
^hich of itself is hot less than 20 times the value of the article, whereby the supply has 
become a monopoly in the hands of that Company; 

That f^he .imposition qf such duty is contrary to the commercial policy of this country, 
and unjust, and oppressive towards the native population of India, and thereby the pianur 
facturers qf salt in CJheshire and elsewhere, are shut out from the markets of that e^tenaiye 
country,,or riearly . so.. , 

That .the opening of the trade would rhaterially benefit such manufacturefs and others 
within s^ich districts; and your Petitioners believe that the great saving in, cpst of palt,^ 
would lead to a mucit grea'ter demand by the native population of India for the cotton 
and other goods pf English manufacture, and thereby greatly benefit the whole commercial 
and.tradinginterests of this country, 

^our ji’etifioners there% any charter to be now granted to the East India 

Company, provision may be made that English salt inay be imported into all parts of 
British India, upon the same terms and conditions as other goods and manufactures. 

^ \ , , And your Petitjohers will evep pray, &C.. 

Tftfi htiriibf^ Peiitioh the PresicJent, Vice^Presiclent, and Directors of the Worcester 

Chamber of Commerce, 

HutoWy aheweth, ’ • — 

That your petition the executive of an association constituted for the purpose of 
protectihg and promoting the commercial prosperity of this hi ly and locality, and therefore- 
feel a deep interest in the legitimate increase of the salt manufacture, carried on to a great' 
extent in the adjoining ancient borough of I>roitwich; inasmuch as the transit of saJt for 
shipment at Gloucester and other ports for export forms the largest individual source 
of revenue to the Commissioners of the Severn Navigation, by whom a large sum has been 
already expended in the imj>rovement of that river, and additional powers have been 
granted, during the present Session of Parliament, for a further expenditure, by which 
increased facilities for direct export Will be obtained, whereby the traffic of the district 
will be largely developed. 

That the manufacture of salt, admitting as it does of large extension from the inex- 
hanstible springs of Worcestershire, is materially circumscribed frOm markets being virtu¬ 
ally closed against British salt, to which, in the judgment of your petitioners, the manu¬ 
facturers possess an indubitable claim for easy access; they wotild particularise the ports 
of British India, into which it Appears to your petitioners that an enlightened and humane 
policy would provide for and encourage unfettered importation, on payuient of a reasonable) 
duty for revenue only, whereas the restrictions imposed by the Indian Government are 
made to protect a monopoly of its own of inferior salt, carried on, as your peri*'oners are 
'advised, m direct violation of the Act 3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85. 

And in proof of the manifest injustice inflicted on the natives of IndiA by the regulations, 
rigot^uisly enforced by their rulers^ to the article of salt, your petitioners adduce 

tlie enormous duty of nearly 300 percent., calculated at the price for which a pure article 
could be delivered by the British maker into the store of the factor, now levied on all salt 
import! d, by the operation of which oppressive imposts the many millions of unrepre- 
senied British subjects are taxed to the extent of at least one-tenth of the usages now paid 
for labour, and that large portion of the poor man’s earnings the natives are compelled to 
pay for the purchase of a necessary condiment in the humble fare of that immense popu¬ 
lation. 

That the obvious advantages to the shipping interest, in increased tonnage, by allowing 
the unrestricted import of salt into India, and the augmented demand created there for 
the manufactured goods of the^United Kingdom in return, form elements in th<r considera¬ 
tion of the question deserving the serious attention of the Legislature. 

For the foregoing, and other reasons which may be adduced, youi^ petitioners humbly 
pray your Honourable House that, in the measure now before Parliament for the future 
government of India, provision may be made against the continuance of the unjust system 
which has heretof.>re prevailed in those dependencies of the British Crown in reference 
tp the importation of salt and taxing re gulations, by which so much physical suffering has 
been inflicted on our fellow-subjects there. 

(signed) Vice-President., 


The 
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The humble Petition o!f the JBris/orChamber of Commerce, 

’ .Shewetb, 

That, in the opinion of your petitioners, the salt tax imposed by the East India Company 
is cruel and oppressive towards the people under their rule, impolitic in a,_ financial fH>int 
of view, unjust and injurious to the manufacturing, commercial and shipping, interests of 
this country, and inconsistent with the present polley of the Legislature. 

That it ap*pearsj fi'om infiirnftiiidn which has been made public, that the Cost of salt td the 
East India Compatiy is at the ratd bf diie farthing jpfer pound ; that , the Cotppaiiy add 
td ihat a prdfit at the'raie of'tfire^farthitigs pCr pound/ and that the Oorapahy suffer' the 
dealers to traffic in the article, so, that eventually thf cost to the cpnsUraer is about fiirb- 
pepC^ farthihW per pound, dt 21 jlounds pertdri. That ihd’ Tax imposed by the Company 
pn‘ salt imported into India iS equivalent to the pr8fif 'bf thre'eifafth per pound, wliidh 
they add To the contract price of the salt maniifdetured fdf them in India, and the 
opt iatibBs bf the dealers enhance the price 6f the impbrted article to the Corisumef To the 
amount already stated, or thereabouts, and a monopoly iT thus established, by ffiyans 6f 
which an eTtotlmnate price is obtained from the poor rybt bf India for thi8 *prime necessary 
ofiife. ' ' ', ’ / 

That the first cost of salt in this country does not exceed one-sixth that manufactured in 
India ; that the price tb tlie consumer here is but about 30s. per ton, instead of 21 1. per 
ton, as in India, and if it were necessary 10 abolish the salt tax at home some years since, it 
appears to your petitioners ihat the millions of Her Majesty’s subjects of India have a 
much stronger claim for its remission in their case, wretchedly poor as they are, anti essen¬ 
tially necessary as salt is to their daily sustenance, audio, the prevention of diseftse in such 
a climate. 

That it appears, from statistical accounts which have been published, that the quantity of 
salt con,sunjed in India is les^ than, one-half that consumed in this country, relatively to the 
populations, it being about 12 l, per head per annum in the former, and 257. per head per 
annum ill the laHer. 

That, but for the before-mentioned tax and monopoly, salt manufactured in England 
could be exported and sold in Calcutta at from 40s. to 44s. per ton, and the price would 
be reduced', by the breaking up of the monopoly, to about one-tenth the present rate to the 
consumer in India. 

That the abrogation of the monopoly would tend greatly to benefit and give employment 
to the home manufactureis of the article, who are capable of producing an unlimited quan¬ 
tity, and also to the coipmercial, the shipping and the manufacturing interests generally. 

Your petitioners therefore pray that your Honourable House will be pleased to take such 
measures as will ensure the abolition of this monopoly! in the Bill now before your Honour-, 
able House relative to the East India Company’s Charter, or if your Honourable House 
should deem it expedient to continue some tax on the aiticle; that you , will be ple ised to 
place such restrictions on the Company and the dealers as will ensure the poor ryot of Indiu 
having the foil benefit of any reduction in the amount of the tax which you may be pleasedi 
to'reqnire.". ■' 

Signed on behalf of the Bristol Chamber of Commercei, 

Jimncf Chairman of the Committee, 


0 . 10 , 
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Luna, 15 ° die Novemhris, 1852 . 

V 

Orde7'ed,Tiix^v a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the Operation of the 
Act 3 &, 4, Wilh 4, c. 86 , for effecting an Arrangement with the East I ndia Company, and 
for the l)etter Government of Her Majesty’s Indian Territories till the 30ti day of April 
1864. ^ ^ 


Martis^ \&' die Novembrisj 1852 * 


Committee nominated of— 

Mr- Herries. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord John Russell, 

Mr. Baring, 

Sir Charles Wood,* 

Mr, Baillie. 

Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Newdegate, 

Mr. Laboucheie. 

Sir Jan)es Graham. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson. 

Sir William Molesworth. 

Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 

Viscount Jocelyn. 

Mr. Cobden. 

Mr. Hardinge. 


Mr. Milner Gibson. 
Mr. Mangles, 

Sir James Hogg, 

Mr, Hunie, 

Mr, Bankes. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Robert Hildyard. 
Mr, James Wilson. 
Mr, Spooner. 

Mr. Keogh. 

Mr, Macaulay, 

Lord Stanley. 

Mr. Robert Clive. 

Mr. Edward Ellice. 
Viscount Palmerston, 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for Persons, Papers, and Records, 
Ordered^ That Five be the Quorum of the said Committee, 

Veneris^ 18 *" die Fehruarii^ 1853 . 

t — —„— 

Ordered, That Mr, Wilson be discharged from further attendance on the Committee, 
and that Lord John Russell, Sir Charles Wood, Sir George Grey, Sir Thomas Maddoek, 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, Mr, Cardwell, Mr. John Elliot, and Mr. Lowe be added thereto. 


Mortis, 22“ die Februarii, 1853 . 


Ordered, That Mr. Chichester Fortescue be discharged from further attendance on the 
Committee, and that Mr. John Fitzgerald be added thereto. 


Jovis, 28 * die Aprilis, 1853 . 

Ordered, Thax the Cotnmittee have power to Report the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them, from time to time, to The House. 

LuneB, 2“ die Mail, 1853 * 


Ordered, That tlic Report of.the Select Committee on Indian Territories of last Session 
and copy of the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords ou the same sub¬ 
ject (communicated 1st December) be referred to the Committee. 


REPORT - - - - - - - - - - _ - p. iii 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE .p. iv 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE - - -.p. 1 

APPENDIX .- - - - - r p. 184 
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S I X 1' H REP O R T. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the Operation of the 
Act 3 & 4 Will. 4 , c. 85 , for effecting an Arrangement with the East India 
Company, and for the better Government of Her Majesty’s Indian Terri¬ 
tories till the 30 th' day of April 1854 , and to whom several Petitions, and 
the Report of the Committee on Indian Territories of last Session, and also 
the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords on the same subject, 
were referred, and who were empowered to Report the Minutes op 
Evidence taken before them, froni time to time, to The House :--Have 
made further progress in the Matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
the following REPORT:— 


Y our COMMUTEE have taken further Evidence upon the subject 
referred to their consideration. 

Ihey have), in the course of the Session, already made Five Reports of 
Evidence, and having now examined Witnesses on all the heads into which 
the inquiry was originally distributed, they have agreed to make a further 
Report, containing the remainder of the Evidence which has been taken 
before them. 

The late period of the Session to which their examination has been protracted 
renders it impossible for Your Committee to enter upon that careful consi¬ 
deration of the Evidence which would justify them in reporting their opinion 
to The House on the important subject with which they have been entrusted. 


8 August 1853 . 
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IV 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Lume, 18 ® die JuUiy 1853 . 


MEMBERS present: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair, 


Sir R. H, Inglis. 

Sir T, H. Haddock. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Hume. 


Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. Mangles. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 


Mr Wilson examined. 

Mr, Macpherson further examined. 

Mr. Marshman further examined. 

[Adjourned till Thursday next, at Quarter before One* 


JoviSy 2V die JuUiy 1853 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. John Fitzgerald. 

Sir T, H. Haddock. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 

Mr. Marshman further examined. 


Mr. Elliot. 

Sir R.H. Inglis. 
Sir J. W. Hogg, 
Mr. Hardinge. 
Mr. R. H. Clive. 
Mr. Ellice. 

Mr, Bankes. 


[Adjourned till Monday next, at Quarter before One* 


LuncBy 25 ® die JuUiy 1853 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr, Vernon Smith. 

Mr, Elliot. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr, flalluhnj lurther examined. 
Mr. Martin examined. 


I 


Sir T. H, Haddock. 
Sir C. Wdod. 

Mr. Hume. 

Mr. R. H. Clive. 


[Adjourned lillThursday next, at Quarter before One. 
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Jams, 28 ® die Julii, 1853 . 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Mr. Thomas Baring in the Chair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Mangles. 
Mr. Hardinge. 
Sir J. VV. Hogg. 


Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Newdegate. 

Sir C. Wood. 

Mr. Hume. 


Motion made (Mr. Vernon Smith), That this Committee, alter the examination of the 
witnesses already summoned, clo close their inquiry, and make a further Report of the 
Evidence to The House,’' put. Committee divided : 


.Ayes, 3. 

Mr. Newdegate. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 
Mr. Spooner. 


Noes, 6. 

Sir C. Wood. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Hardinge. 
Mi\ Mangles. 
Sir J. W. Hogtr^ 


Mr. Martin further examined. 

Rev. Mr. Tucker examined. 

Mr. Baring having vacated the Chair, 

Motion made (Mr. Hume), and question, That Sir Charles Wood do take the Chair,’’ 
put, and agreed to. 

Sir Charles Wood accordingly took the Chair. 

[Adjourned till Monday next, at Quarter before One. 


Lm<B^ 1® die Augnsti^ 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT : 

Sir Charles Wood in the Chair. 


Sir J. W. Hogg. 

Mr. Elliot, 

Sir T. H. Haddock. 

Mr. HarJinge. 

Mr. Newdegate. 

Viscount Jocelyn. 

Dr. Cahill, m. I)., examined. 

Rev, Dr. Kennedy examined. 

Right Rev. Dr. Whelan examined. 

Rev. William Strickland examined. 

R^v, Ignatius Perylco examined. 


Sir R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. J. Fitzgerald. 
Mr, Lowe. 

Mr. Mangles. 

Mr. Spooner. 


[Adjourned till Wednesday next, at Quarter before One. 
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'VI 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


Mercurii^ 3"* die Augnsti^ 1S53* 


MEMBERS PRESENT: 

Sir C. Wood in the Cbair. 


Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. Elliot. 

Sir R. H.'lnfflis. 


Mr. Lowe. 

SirT. H. Haddock. 
Mr. Hardinge. 


Riglit Rev. Dr. Carr, late Bishop of Bombay, examined, 

[Adjourned till Thurstlay, To-morrow, at Quarter before One. 


Jovis, 4® die Augusti, 1853. 

MEMBERS present: 

Sir Charles Wood in the Chair. 


Sir C. W. Hogg. 

Mr. Lowe. 

Sir T. H. Haddock. 

Lieutenant-.Colonel Jacob examined. 
Major Ro/andson examined. 

Rev. Dr. Bryce examined. 


Sir R. II. Inglis. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Mangles. 


Adjourned till Monday, at Quarter before One. 


Lunce, 8*" die Atigusti, 1853. 


members present; 

Sir C. Wood in the Chair. 


Mr, Mangles. 
Mr, Hardinge. 
Mr. Spooner. 


Sir R. H, Inglis. ( 

Mr. Fitzgerald. I 

Sir J, W. Hogg. I 

Mr. Elliot. j 

Rev. c/, LeecAmaw examined. 

Rev, Bn Rice examined. 

Rev. Jn Kennedy examined. 

Rev. Dr. Charles examined. 

Mr. jB. jD. Bourddhn examined. 

Remainder of Evidence ordered to be reported. 

Draft Report read, and agreed to, as follows : 

Your Committee have taken further evidence upon tlie subject referred to their con-* 
sideration. 

'‘ They have, in the course of the Session, already made five Reports of Evidence, and 
having' now examined witnesses on all the heads into which the iiujuiry was originally dis- 

tributed, 
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iributed, they have agreed to make a further Report, containing the remainder of the 
Evidence which has been taken before them. 

The late period of the Session to which iheir examination has been protracted renders it 
impossible for Your Committee to enter upon that careful consideration of the Evidence 
which would justify them in reporting their opinion to The House on the important subject 
with which they have been entrusted.’^ 

Chairman ordered to Report. 


EXPENSES OF WITNESSES. 



NA-ME 

of 

WITNESS. 

Profession 

or Condition. 

By what 
Member of 
Committee 
Motion made 
for 

Attendance 
of the 
Witness. 

Date 

of 

Arrival. 

L... 

Date 

of 

Dis¬ 

charge. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Days 

in 

Loudon. 

Number 
of Days; 

: under Kx- 
! aminatlon 
by 

Committee, 
or acting 
specially 

1 under their 
i Orders. 

Expenses 

of 

Journey 

'1 

1 London 
j and backh 

Expenses 

in 

London. 

TOTAL 

Expenses 

allowed to 

Witness. 

William Biirlton 

Lieut>“Col., Army - 


i 

1 4 Mar. 

6 Mar. 

2 

1 

I 

£. s, d. 

3 ~ - 

£. s, d 

2 2- 

£. 5 . d 

6 2- 

T. Staunton Cahill - 

M.D. . 

Mr. Fitzgerald 

29 July 

1 Aug. 

4 

1 

i 1 

7 10 - 

12 12 - 

20 2 - 

Joseph Kennedy 

D.D. . 

Ditto 

80 - 

1 

^ 1 

; 1 

9 14 - 

3 3- 

12 17 - 

Right Rev. Dr. Whelan - 

- - Roman-catholic 
Bishop. 

Ditto 

30 - 

1 - 

4 : 

1 

1 

8 - - 

4 4- 

12 4 - 

J, Persico 

- - Roman-catholic 
Priest. 

Ditto 

30 - 

1. j 

1 

3 ! 

1 

11 ^ - 

3 3- 

14 3 - 

William Strickland - 

Ditto . - . 

Ditto 

30 - 

i - 

3 

1 

11 - - 

3 3 

14 3 - 



i 






£. j 

78 11 « 
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LIST OF WITNESSES. 


Lance, 18® die Julil, 1853. 

Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., a. m., f. r. s. - 
George Gordon Macpherson, Esq. - - - . 

John Clarke Marshman, Esq. - - - - 

Jovh, 21 ® die Julii, 1853. 

John Clarke Marshman, Esq. - - - - - 

LuncB, 25® die Julii, 1853. 

Frederick James Ilalliday, Esq. - . . _ 

James Ranald Martin, Esq., f. r. s. - - r. 

Jovis, 28® die Julii, 1853. 

James Ranald Martin, Esq., f. r. s. - 

Reverend J. Tucker, b. n. - - - - - 

Lunce, 1 ® die Augusli, 1853. 

Thomas Staunton Cahill, Esq., m. d. 

The Very Reverend Joseph Kennedy - . - 

The Right Reverend William Joseph Whelan, D. D. - 
The Reverend William Strickland - - - - 

The Reverend Ignatius Persico - - - - 

Mercurii, 3® die Avgusti, 1853. 
The Right Reverend Thomas Carr, d. d. - 

Jims, 4® die Augusti, 1853. 

Lieutenant Colonel William Jacob - - . _ 

Major Michael John Rowlandson - - - _ 

The Reverend James Bryce, n. d. 

, Lunce, 8 ® die Augusti, 1853. 

The Reverend John Leecbman, m, a. 

The Reverend Benjamin Rice - - - - - 

The Reverend James Kennedy, a. m. 

The Reverend Dr. James Charles - - , . 

Edmund Dewar Bourdillon, Esq. - - - 


" p. 1 

' p- 23 . 
- P- 25 


- P- 2 ^. 


- P- 53 

- P- 73 


- p. 82 - 

- P- 9^ 


- p. 102 - 

- p. 110 

- p. 119 

- P- 123 

- p. 127 


- 'p. 129. 


- P- 145 

- P- 158 

- p. 1 . 58 - 


- p. l 62 r 

- p. 167 

- p. 171 

- P- »75 

- p. i 8 j 








MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Lunce, 18" die Julii, 1863. 


MEMBERS PRESENT; 


Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 

Sir T. H. Maddock. 
Mr. Mangles. 


Mr. Elliot, 

Mr. Hume. 

Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Mr. Vernon Smith. 


THOMAS BARING, Esq., in the Chair. 


Horace Hayman Wilson, Esq., a.m., f. r. s., called in; and Examined. 

8433 . Chairman.'] WILL you state to the Committee what opportunities you 
had for forming an opinion with respect to native education when you were in 
India, and what opportunities you have had since your return from India?— 
I always took a great personal interest in the subject, and when the first arrange¬ 
ments were instituted, I had a share in them. I took part in the formation of the 
School-book Society, the School Society, and the Committee for the foundation 
of the Hindu College. When I went to Benares, I was appointed a member of 
a committee for reorganising the Sanscrit College of Benares. That was in 1820. 
On my return to Calcutta, I was appointed a member of a committee for establish¬ 
ing a Sanscrit College in Calcutta; and in 1823, when the Committee of Public 
Instruction was formed, I was appointed junior member and Secretary, in which 
capacities I was a member of several committees of management of the Sanscrit 
College and the Madressa, and was also elected by the native managers of the 
Hindu College, a member of the management, and vice-president of the council: 
I was also appointed, on the part of the Government, visitor to the Hindu College. 
During the latter part of my j-esideuce in Calcutta, till 1832, I continued junior 
member and secretary of the Committee of Public Instruction. Since my return, 
I have been in communication with persons interested in the subject, and have 
been in the habit of receiving reports of the difterent committees which have 
been sent to me by the committees knowing the interest I took in the stibject. 
From my position in the India House, I have had an opportunity of seeing the 
correspondence on the subject, and have been employed in fact to prepare educa¬ 
tion drafts for some years past, so that I have had opportunities of knowing what 
has been going on since 1832, as well as before that time. 

8434 - The object of the Committee, as you are aware, is to inquire into the 
progress which has been made in the system of education in India since the last 
iU;t of 1833, and what measures are now either in contemplation, or in a state 
of advancement. Will you state, referring to the evidence which you gave 
in another place, and which will be laid before this House, whether you have 
anything to add which will illustrate the views which you then expressed ?— 
I do not think any material changes have been made since 1833 in the principles 
upon wMch .native education has been conducted. The views which were adopted 
by the Committee of Public Instruction, when it was first formed, have in a 
great measure regulated the proceedings which have been since pursued. It has 
een sometimes asserted that a material change has been made by the greater 
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H. H. Wilton, importance which has been given, particularly to English instruction ; that before 
A.M., >.a.s. 1833 the bias of the (Committee was strongly in favour of native education 

^ 18 Julv iSc"? fhrouiih native establishments, and that English was comparatively discoun- 

I tenanced. That statement is totally unfounded, for the encouragement w’hich 

P was given to English education was much greater than that which was given to 

the native seininaries, and has only been modified in degree, and not in principle, 

I since that period. The views of the Education Committee as they were originally 

, acted on were published in a report that was published in Calcutta about the 

j year 1830 or 1831. The letter which they wrote upon that occasion to the 

I Government se|^ forth their views. I should suggest, if I may be permitted, 

that that letter should be put on record as part of my evidence. And further' 
that the letter yvhich was written by the Home authorities in 1830 taking a 
review of all that had been done by the Coinniittee, should also be recorded as 
giving a view of the actual state of education at that period, with the decided 
approbation of the authorities at home. {The Witness delivered in the same. 
They are printed at the close of hvs evidence.) In 1836 a new order was 
published by the Government, laying down for the first time as a principle 
the exclusive encouragement of English education. That was considered to 
be an act of injustice towards the native establishments, and also to be ill 
calculated to extend the education of the natives in the widest possible direc¬ 
tion. No objection of course was started to tbe extension of English 
education as widely as possible ; but there was a very strong objection taken 
to the application of all the available funds to the purpose of encouraging 
English education only. The order was obviously unadvisable, and it was con¬ 
siderably modified. In fact, its spirit was totally changed by the subsequent 
measures of the Government, by which it was determined that all funds which 
had been previously appropriated to native education should be left uninterfered 
with, and that whatever additional funds were requiredTor the purpose of giving 
instruction in English should be supplied from an additional grant. The addi¬ 
tional grant was accordingly made, and the native colleges were left with the 
same means that they had before. There was an alteration made in regard to one 
part of the allowances. It has always been part of the native system to provide 
subsistence-money for the native scholar; small monthly stipends were given to 
the pupils of the native colleges, the Sanscrit College, and the Madressa. It was 
determined in 1835, that those stipends should be abolished, but at a subsequent 
period that was in some degree compensated by the establishment of scholarships 
in the different colleges which were given to the students, and which in some 
degree took the place ot the stipends which had been previously given. It was 
said that the stipends were a bribe to induce the natives to learn what they would 
not learn without some such remuneration. The statement v\as not correct: 
in fact, similar means of encouragement are resorted to in other countries^ 
there are scholarships and fellowships and endowments of various kinds in this 
country, as well as in India. The subsistence and clothing of parish schools 
are very analogous to the stipends which were granted to the scholars of the 
Hindu and Mohammadan colleges, for although they were the children of the 
respectable and literary classes, they were the children of poor people who had 
not the means of maintaining them without some such assistance. At the same 
time the result has shown that they were not induced by those stipends alone to 
attend the colleges, for the numbers down to the latest date have very con¬ 
siderably increased, notwithstanding this partial discouragement. 

8435 . Sir T. H. Maitland.'] I presume the difference is, that the present 
scholarships are competed for, and are precisely like exhibitions or scholarships 
given at the universities as rewards to students in some of the colleges ?--Yes ; 
they are given to the ablest scholars ; but the former principle was the support 
of the students as a matter of charity. Scholarships might have been given 
upon the same principle then as they are now, in addition to the stipends; the 
stipends were of small amount, and were given to the natives in place of sub¬ 
sistence. It was not possible to feed the boys either in the Mohammadan or the 
Hindu college, and therefore in place of their subsistence a small money grant 
was made to them. It had always been the custom in the native system that 
the pupils should be supported as well as taught, and their poverty rendered it 
expedient to give them some assistance; the system also had this advantage, 
that it attracted scholars from various parts of the country ; it did not confine 
the benefits of the education given at those establishments to the inhabitants of 
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the Presidency towns; at the Sanscrit College, for example, it was a rule that 
not more than one-third of all the stipends should be given to the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, two-thirds being reserved for the students from the Mofussil, in 
order to induce boys to come from a distance, which had the advantage of diffusing 
more widely the benefits of insti'uction, and also of spreading a knowledge of the 
liberality of the Government more extensively throughout the provinces. 

8436 . Do you consider the change which has been made in that system to be 
beneficial or otherwise ?—I should not have thought it beneficial except that as 
I just now mentioned the advantages of the education which is given are so 
great, that the numbers of the scholars have increased, notwithstanding the 
abolition of stipends; it does not therefore appear to be necessary to renew 
them. 

8437 . Mr. yl/rmo/es.j Of what education are you speaking?—Particularly in 
the Madressa; the number of students of the Madressa has largely increased ; 
there are above 150 students in 1851 more than there were in 1832 ; the number 
in the Sanscrit College has also increased. 

8438 . Do they teach English in the Madressa?—There is an English class 
attached to the Madressa ; but the pupils do not make much progress ; a great 
mistake was made in the formation of the English class at the Madressa ; it was 
thrown open to all the Mohammadans in Calcutta; the consequence was, that a 
very inferior class of scholars attended, particularly the sons of domestic servants, 
who only just wanted to learn a little English so as to be able to keep their 
accounts ; this had the result of rather deterring students on the foundation of 
the Madressa, who were intended to be Arabic and Persian scholars, from jpiinng 
the English class. There were some, however, who made themselves respect¬ 
able English scholars ; there was one young man who went up the country with 
Lord William Bentinck, who wa,s a pupil of the Moharnmadan College, who was 
a good English as well as a good Arabic scholar. 

8439 . It was argued, was it not, that there could not be a great thirst for 
either Sanscrit or Arabic learning, Avhen it was necessary to pay students for 
studying those languages?—It was not necessary; it was only expedient, or 
rather it was only charitable so to do. It was the custom of the country, and it 
was desirable with reference to the poverty of the people, but that it was not 
absolutely necessary has been shown by the increased numbers attending at the 
establishment since the abolition of the payment. 

8440 . Chairman.} What is the proportion of those who receive stipends 
compared with those who do not receive them?—Stipends are now abolished ; 
but instead of those stipends the best scholars receive allowances in the shape of 
scholarships. 

8441 . M hat is the proportion of those who have scholarships compared with 
tht)se who have none ?—Perhaps not above one-fourth receive scholarships; 
scarcely so large a proportion. 

8442 . Will you state to the Committee how the Education Committee was 
formed, and of whom it was composed ?—The Education Committee, when first 
formed, consisted of some of the most distinguished members of the civil ser¬ 
vice; Mr. John Herbert Harrington was the president, Mr. Bayiey, .Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie, Mr. Prinsep, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Byam Martin, 
Mr. Larkins, and myself, formed the original committee. 

^443- Over what funds bad that committee control ?—At that time the funds 
which they had under their management were appropriations which were 
made to the different establishments ; 20,000 I’upees a year appropriated to the 
Benares College, which had been given by Mr. Duncan 30,000 rupees a year 
to the Moharnmadan College at Calcutta, which had been given by Warren 
Hastings ; 23,000 rupees to the Sanscrit College at C’alcutta, which was the act 
of Lord Amherst’s Government. They had also charge of the grant which was 
made by the charter of 1813, amountingto a lac of rupees per annum, which, up 
to the lime of the appointment of the committee, had never been applied to any 
purpose of education; it was then considered to have accumulated; a portion of 
it was expended upon the construction of the buildings of the Hindu and 
Moharnmadan colleges; the rest was invested in Government securities, and 
the interest has been since carried to the credit of the general fund; that, of 
course, at that time was but a small amount; subsequent grants have been made 
from different sources, and the expenditure has been increased so that the actual 
disbursements for 1850-51 exceed 100,000/. 
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H. H.Wihoh,TS.iq., 8 - 444 . Can you state the aggregate sum applied to the purposes of education 
A.M., I .R.S. in 1833, and the sum which is now applied to the same object ?—In 1833 the 
amount was 27,000/.; it is now above 100,000/. From private sources there 
j8 July 1853. were about 6,000/. available in 1833, which, being deducted from the 27,000/., 
would leave 22,000 /. 

8445 . Have you a statement which you can put in, showing the details in 
1851-52?—-Yes. 


l^kc same was delivered in, and is as follows 


Disbuhsbments and Appropriations on account of Native Education. 


Lower Provinces actual disbursements, 1861-62 •- 

North Western Provinces, ditto 1860-61 - - _ _ . 

Appropriation, North Western Provinces for village schools - - . 

Annual appropriation, Madras - 

Bombay actual disbursements, 1851-52 

Appropriation, Scindh - 

Appropriation, Satara - 

Total disbursements and appropriations - - - Rs. 


Rs. 

5,20,660 

1,90,350 

50,000 

50,000 

1,97,830 

10,000 

7,000 


Deduct Funds from Private Sources, School Fees, 8 cc. 

Lower provinces, tuition fees, 1861-52 _ _ _ _ _ 
Mohammad Mohsin’s bequest - - - - - - - 

N. W. Provinces, bequests and fees about _ - _ - 

Bombay, Interest, Elphinstone, and other contributions JJs. 20,460 
School fees, 1831-62 . 15,390 


Rs. 

77,000 

47,316 

23,000 


35,850 


Ms. 


10,31,830 


1,83,166 

8,48,664 


Balance provided by the public revenue, Rs, 8,48,664, say £. 85,000. 

8446 . Had the Committee of Public Instruction any power of acting without 
reference to the Home Government ?—They reported all their proceedings to 
the local governments ; they did not correspond directly with the Home Autho¬ 
rities, except through the local governments. 

8447 . Did they recommend any increase of the funds to be applied to educa¬ 
tion? — There was no formal application to that effect ; it was the result of their 
measures and their recommendations, ' feeling the necessity of carrying their 
views into operation. 

8448 . Were these recommendations well received by the Government?— 
Always most liberally. 

8449 . There was no impediment placed in the way of the Committee of Public 
Education ? — None. With the exception that the Government had at times 
some fancies of its own, the recommendations of the Education Committee were 
always promptly attended to. 

8450 . From your experience, do you consider that the study and the know¬ 
ledge of the English language has much increased since 1833?—In particular 
directions it has; it has increased at the Presidencies, and in one or two of the 
principal towns; but I do not think it has increased to the extent that is 
sometimes supposed. There has been a great deal of exaggeration as to the 
spread of English education. In Bengal there have been additional colleges 
established, as at Hooghly, at Dacca, and at Kishnaghur; and many of the senior . 
scholars at those colleges, as well as at the Hindu College of Calcutta, acquire 
•great proficiency in the English language, and particularly in the mathematical 
sciences ; but as regards the schools in the country, where English is taught, of 
course upon an inferior scale, I do not think much real progress has been made 
by the students at those seminaries. And there is also another remark to be 
made: we must not suppose that the great proficiency which is attained by the 
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senior students of those colleges is shared in by all the scholars ; such high pro- //.//JFito/, Esq. 
ficiency is attained by comparatively few. The greater number of the scholars a,m., 
attend the schools and colleges merely with a view to the acquirement^ of as 
much English as shall enable them to gain a livelihood in the situation of copy¬ 
ing clerks, and they do not remain long enough either in the schools or colleges 
to acquire such an amount of proticiency as shall make them really good English 
scholars. The great mass of the young men attending the colleges are not good 
English scholars. There are a considerable portion ot them who are so ; but it 
is a great mistake to suppose that they are all good Englisli scholars, or that 
they carry with them such a knowledge of English into ordinary life as to make 
it their own language. Even those who attain some proficiency rarely cultivate 
English after they leave college, unless it is in connexion with situations that: 
they may happen to hold. It has been said that you would not find, notwith¬ 
standing the many years that the Hindu College has been in existence, 300 
individuals in and about Calcutta capable of following the proceedings of a 
suit at law in English. 

8451 . With respect to those who have attained proficiency in the English lan¬ 
guage, do you consider them very superior in character and practically useful 
acquirements to those who have not ?—Noj I confess I do not. In point of 
character, I think they liave an advantage. They acquire, from their English 
instruction, a higher tone of principle and of feeling than they do at the native 
colleges; but I do not think they acquire any intellectual superiority. On the 
contrary, taking them as a body, I should say that the cleverest men, and the 
men who are most fit for public business, will be found among the pupils of the 
native seminaries The close attention which their system of instruction re¬ 
quires to particular subjects of study, gives more povver of application to the 
mind, than our more desultory system of English study. There are a number of 
the young men who leave the English colleges who are no doubt very talented, 
and who make very good public servants, but 1 do not think there is any 
superiority; I do not believe that they would make better Sudder Amins, for 
instance, than those who are educated either at the Madressa or the Sanscrit 
college. 

8452 . Do you consider that it would be desirable to extend instruction in the 
English language by further measures, and by an application of more money 
than is now devoted to that object ?—Not in English only. The extension ot 
education generally requires a more liberal supply of money. Money might be 
laid out to great advantage, but not exclusively for the study of English ; the 
people do not want English beyond the Presidencies. What has a young man 
in the villages of the Mofiissil to do with English ? The great mass of the 
people cannot be taught English; they have no necessity lor it, and they have 
not time to give to the acquiremeijt of it. The study of English requires a 
great number of years of application. You cannot make an English scholar at 
a Hindu college in less than 10 or 12 years. The people at large cannot afford 
to give so much time to education in India, any more than in this country. 

What is more wanted is the education of the mass ot the people. That which 
they need to receive is practical instruction in reading, writing, accounts, and 
such knowledge as shall enable them to take care of their own interests. 1 bat 
object has not hitherto been sufficiently provided for. There is a great want ot 
the means of instructing the people generally in their own languages ; for they do 
require to be instructed even in their own languages. It is observed in the last 
report, that it is quite astonishing, in Bengal, for instance, how ignorant even 
educated natives are of their own language. There are very few Bengalese who 
can read or can write Bengalee with any degree of correctness. The first 
requisite, therefore, is to improve the vernacular education of the people in the 
difierent classes, and to adapt that education to their different stations and cir¬ 
cumstances in life. It is a mistake to attempt to apply one system of eaucation 
to all the people of India. You must consider what their circumstances are, 
and what their wants are, and adapt your means, as much as possible, to the 
different demands which are made. That has been done to some extent at Bombay. 

There are a considerable number of vernacular schools under the Bombay 
Government, having in them about 10,000 scholars ; vernacular schools have 
been established in Bengal also. It was proposed at one time to establish 
100 schools in tlje different collectorates. 1 do not know why^ but the 
Bengal Government thought it advisable to place those schools under the Board 
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, of Revenue, and under the charge of the collectors of the districts; the reso¬ 
lution rendered it a matter of accident whether any interest was taken in 
them or not, and the result showed, that no great interest was taken, for the 
last report states only about 29 of them to be now in existence, and even in 
them, it is said that the study of Bengalee is in a very languishing condition. 
The fact is, nobody in Bengal has taken any real and sincere interest in the 
diffusion of vernacular education. In the North-western Provinces, a system 
is now on foot for carrying it to a very great extent, and there is an organised 
superintendence evSt 3 .l?lished upon a liberal scale; a civil servant has been 
made inspector of the local village scIjooIs, with a salary in proportion to his 
standing in the service of 1,000 rupees a month; something of that kind is 
required in Bengal, to give efficiency to the establishments for vernacular instruc¬ 
tion. Another subject to which proper attention has not been paid, particularly 
since 1835, is the encouragement of the learned classes, both in the Sanscrit 
Colleges at Calcutta and Benares, and in the Mohammadan College, Calcutta. 
Those natives who are by birth and by profession licerary men, are the best 
instruments that we can have for diffusing education throughout the country. 
The almost exclusive encouragement which has been given to English since 
1835, has thrown the Calcutta establishments into utter neglect, so that they are 
by no means doing what they are quite capable of doing. At Benares, a different 
system has been adopted, and has been attended with the very greatest suc¬ 
cess. Under the superintendence of the present principal of the Benares College, 
Dr. Ballantyne, the Pundits have been taught English, and the English 
scholars have been taught San.<;crit, and the combination of the two has pro¬ 
duced the most beneficial results. I have here a statement of the system in 
operation at the Benares College, and one example of the result in a Sanscrit 
“ Bacon,” not a translation of Bacon's Novum Organum, but a modification of 
it according to their own views; the English is a. translation of the Sanscrit 
“ Bacon,” showing a most thorough familiarity with the subject. Those are 
the men whom it would be most desirable to interest in tlie cause of education, 
instead of treating them, as we have hitherto done, with great indifference and 
neglect If the Committee will allow me, I will quote particulary the views 
entertained by a very able man, vvho was not connected with education in India, 
and who may, therefore, be considered as an impartial judge; I allude to the late 
Captain Joseph Cunningham, who was resident at .Bhopaul, and was the 
author of a “ History of the Sikhs,” and a man of great knowledge of the 
natives. He writes in this manner : “ I advocate the active employment of the 
classical languages,” he means, Sanscrit and Arabic, “ for reasons which I 
briefly stated (History of the Sikhs, note, page 336), but I desire them to be 
used in addition to the provincial tongues, and I am equally ready to give Eng¬ 
lish a place in any general scheme of instruction. It is, 1 think, an error to limit 
ourselves to any one medium, and it is this unwise restriction which has led to 
some prejudicial partisan writing, and perhaps to a misapprehension of the ques¬ 
tion at i.ssue on the part of the public.’’ The note which he alludes to is this : 

“ Iffie Indian mind has not Ijeen saturated by the genius of the English, nor can 
the light of European knowledge be spread over the country until both the San¬ 
scrit and Arabic languages are made the vehicles of instructing the learned. 
These tongues should be assiduously cultivated, not so mucli for what they con¬ 
tain as what they may be made the means of conveying.” Again he says; ” We 
foolishly place ourselves in a state of antagonism not only to the many we wisli to 
instruct, but to the few who can best help us to diffuse knowledge ; to the regular 
followers of learning, who completely .sway the minds of their countrymen, and 
who may themselves have prejudices to overcome, but who are accessible to the 
truth if it be conveyed in a modest manner, and with logical or mathematical 
precision.’’ After speaking of the distinction between popular belief, and the 
demonstrative sciences, as familiar to the Hindus, he observes : “ We wholly 
disregard this scientific phase of the Indian mind, and seize hold of the popular 
or ignorant aspect for the petty purpose of depreciation.” Mr. Hodgson, who 
wrote several letters upon the subject, speaks to the same effect: “ To the people, 
that literature,” he is speaking of the Sanscrit, “ is the very echo of their heart’s 
sweetest music, and, to their pastors, the sole efficient source of that unbounded 
authority which they possess; to deny the existence of that authority is idiocy, 
to admit it is to admit the necessity of compromise and conciliation.” 

8453 . The Committee are to understand that your opinion is, that the verna¬ 
cular 
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cuiar and learned languages should be made the means of spreading useful 
information among the people, and that the object should not mainly be to pro- a m. ».r.s. 

mote the acquirement of English r—Precisely so. Promote English by all - 

means, concurrently with a knowledge of the learned languages and the verna- ^^ 53 - 

cuiar languages. The vernacular languages are the common dialects of the 

people; the learned languages are Sanscrit and Arabic. I would give equal 

encouragement to them, and aL»ays consider what are the circumstances and 

situation of the people for whom the education is intended. You cannot teach 

English everywhere, for you cannot get teachers. As it is, the English schools 

in the provinces are very often solely taught by natives. They are well taught 

to a certain extent; but still the teaching must be more or less defective where 

it entirely depends on a native teacher. The heads of the schools are very 

often natives; even in the Hindu college of Calcutta, in the lower division, 

there is but one English teacher, and there are 10 native teachers; good 

English teachers, in fact, are not to be obtained: that is the first difficulty. 

Then the next difficulty is the amount of time that it requires to make any pro¬ 
ficiency. It is not in all parts of the country that, people can give a sufficient 
attendance upon the English school to enable them to acquire the language. It 
is all very well in Calcutta, where the sons of the most respectable persons of 
the presidency, wealthy men and men of consideration, are to be found. Such 
persons can afford to keep their .sons a sufficient number of years at the college 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of English, and they sometimes do so ; but the 
great mass even of those who send their children to the English college of Calcutta 
take them away long before they have acquired anything like proficiency. 

8454. Mr. Mangles,'] It requires quite as long a time to acquire a knowledge 
of Sanscrit as of English, does not it ?—No ; not quite so long. That involves 
another consideration, which it was the object of the Committee of Public 
Instruction to have altered. According to the native system, it takes a long 
time, but that system is capable of very material modification, and you might 
teach a boy Sanscrit, so far as the knowledge of the language goes, in the 
course of three or four years; you could not make him a scholar in any parti¬ 
cular science, because that would require a further process. When the Sanscrit 
College was founded, six years were devoted to the acquirement of the language, 
and six years more to the cultivation of law and logic, and those sciences to 
which they attach importance. 

8455. Supposing A. to have acquired a thorough knowledge of Sanscrit, and B. 
to have acquired an equal knowledge of the English language, in which case 
would there he the greater amount of useful knowledge placed at the disposal of 
the persons who had thus acquired those respective languages V—The value of the 
knowledge is a different thing ; of course it is not intended to leave the students 
of the Sanscrit College or the Madressa unacquainted with English. At Benares 
they are taught both. The question is, which is the most powerful instrument of 
operating upon the people ; giving them useful knowledge through the medium 
of translations, or letting them study English, so as to acquire that useful know¬ 
ledge in that way. A mere English scholar is not respected for his learning by 
the natives ; they have no notion of English as learning, but they have a high 
respect for a man who knows Sanscrit, or who knows Arabic; and if with that 
knowledge he combines the possession of real science, such as can be conveyed 
to him through English works aloue, then the natives will listen to him, and 
benefit by his instructions, but they will not pay any attention to a mere English 
scholar as their instructor. 

8456. In learning Sanscrit, must not a man unavoidably learn a great mass of 
error?—No, not in learning the language; it is not necessary that he should do 
so; there is no error in the grammar, for instance. 

8457. Must not he read books as class books, which contain a large mass of 
error ?—The class books required for learning the language, are first the grammar; 
that grammar is very difficult and complicated, but there is no source of error in 
it. The next step which he proceeds to is, to read the poetry; that poetry some¬ 
times blends mythology with it, but not invariably so. There is a great deal 
which is very pleasing and elegant, and improving. Then having read the 
poetical works, he reads the rhetoric, in which there is nothing objectionable; so 
that he may become a good Sanscrit scholar without necessarily imbibing avast 
quantity of error. But, even supposing he forms wrong notions, you may coun- 
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JJ.H.Wilson,Es(i., teract them by infusion into his knowledge of Sanscrit, a knowledge of English, 
A.M,, r.B.s. or English information. But on the other hand, if you leave him to himself, and 

—-— give him no encouragement nor any assistance, you send him out into the 

i 8 July 1853 , country with nothirig but error, to diffuse that error among his countrymen. But 

if along with his Sanscrit or Arabic, you combine a knowledge of i .ngUshj you 

then send into the country a man qualified in the best possible way to communi¬ 
cate useful instruction. The pupils of the Benares College, who thoroughly 
understand Bacon, and can give his great work in a form adapted to the genius 
and apprehensions of-their countrymen, can do what no mere English scholars 
could have done; they could not make Bacon intelligible to the Pundits or 
Brahmins of Benares, while those young men can. 

8458. Could not they do so through the vernacular language; could not a 
man, thoroughly understanding English, and thoroughly understanding Ben¬ 
galee, speak to the native mind by means of those two languages?—He could 
not really understand Bengalee if he did not know something of Sanscrit. The 
present Committee complain of their want of knowledge, on the part of the 
natives, of their own languages; that is because they are not Sanscrit scholars. 
The only pupil of the Hindu college who has ever done anything for education 
among his countrymen, and who has published a Bengalee Cyclopaedia, taken 
from English sources, was a very good Sanscrit scholar, the Rev. Krishna Mohun 
Banarji. 

8459. ^ circuitous process; a man must be a good English 
scholar to obtain knowledge; he must be a good Sanscrit scholar to have,the 
means of making it acceptable to the people, and he must be a good vernacular 
scholar in order to communicate it to them ?—A man will easily become a good 
vernacular scholar if he is a good Sanscrit scholar, or a good Arabic scholar. 
The 8y.stem of learning Bengalee among the natives has not been the study of 
the Befigalee grammar ; they never had Bengalee grammars till we gave them to 
them ; their notion of learning Bengalee was by learning Sanscrit. If you make 
a man a good Sanscrit scholar he will be able to write' Bengalee with perfect 
accuracy and elegance. .You do not, of course, make the same sort of English 
scholar that you do where the whole of the time of a student is devoted to the 
study of English, l hat was what misled the Education Committee of 1835 , 
so much so, as to induce them to abolish the . English classes in the Sanscrit 
College and the Madressa. They said the young men learned nothing, because they 
could not speak very fluently. But those classes were in existence before I left 
Calcutta, and there were several very excellent English scholars among them; 
they had not the same command of the language as boys had who began at 
eight or ten years of age, and did nothing else till they were 20; but they under¬ 
stood English thoroughly, for all useful purposes. I have here several works 
translated by two of the boys who were Sanscrit scholars; they learned the 
construction of the language much more rapidly than the boys of the English 
college. 

8460. Do not you think there is this danger, that men brought up to the 
study of Sanscrit, and giving to that study the primary attention, will be so 
wedded to their old system, that they will not readily make themselves the 
agents of distributing really useful English knowledge through the vernacular, or 
any other channel? — That was a question which was discussed by Mr. Adam 
in his reports upon education in Bengal. He put the case to the Pundits, 
whether they would have any objection to study and communicate European 
knowledge, and this was their answer: “ English books of learning, exclusive of 
those which are explanatory of the religion of the English nation, containing 
information on astronomy, ethics, mechanics, and other sciences, and translated 
into the Sanscrit language, are of great use in the conduct of worldly affairs, in 
the same manner as the Bekha Ganita, the Nilakanthiiya tajika, and other works, 
translated into Sanscrit from Arabic astronomical works, were found to be of much 
use, and wete employed by former teachers, without blame; so that there is not 
the least objection on the part of the professors and students of learning of the 
present day, in this country, to teach and study books of learning translated from 
English into Sanscrit.” This answer was signed by all the Pundits of the Sanscrit 
college of Calcutta, and by several celebrated Pundits in Bengal and Bahar, 
unconnected with the college. 

8461 . You think they^ would do that cordially?—I have not the least doubt 
of it. 

8462 . Mr. 
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8462. Mr. Hume.'] Are the Committee to understand that in your opinion six H.H.Wilton, 

years is requisite for the acquisition of Sanscrit ?—Under the native system that r.R.s. 

is their mode of going to work ; it is not really necessary to devote anything like -- 

that time to it. 18 July 1853. 

8463. Have not you said that six years was requisite to make a good Sanscrit 
scholar, and six more to acquire an acquaintance with the sciences or other 
branches of knowledge ?—In the Sanscrit College. 

8464. What period of time do you yourself consider requisite to obtain a know¬ 
ledge of Sanscrit —A twelvemonth. 

8465. You have said that there is a general ignorance on the part of the natives 
of their own languages; can you state what was intended to be taught in those 
100 schools which were established in the Collectorates?—Bengalee. 

8466. When were they established?—About the year 1845 . 

8467. Is there any order or prospectus, pointing out what was to be taught in 
those schools ?—They were to be taught their own language ; they were not 
placed under the charge of the Council of Education; they were placed under 
the Revenue authorities. 

8468. Was that by the orders of the Government ?—Yes. 

8469. You do not recollect whether there was any prospectus ?—There is 
nothing upon record. 

8470. Was it intended to teach Sanscrit in any of those schools ?—No; purely 
Bengalee. 

8471. How are we to reconcile the proceedings in that case with the statement 
you now make, that the vernacular languages cannot be learned without a know¬ 
ledge of Sanscrit ?—-That is my opinion. The Government, I suppose, thought 
differently; the subject was not brought to their knowledge in the same way. 

8472. What proportion of Sanscrit words are there in the Bengalee language ? 

—It is well known that Bengalee is the language most akin to Sanscrit. I have 
taken pains to ascertain the proportion of Sanscrit in the first 500 words of 
“ Shakespeare’s Hindustanee Dictionary,’’ and they amount to 305 . In the 
“ Bengalee Hitopadesh,” wdiich is a class-book, in which the students are 
examined in the college, out of the first 147 words, there are only five which 
are not Sanscrit; so that a young man knowing Sanscrit would find in that booh, 
which is the first book given him when he arrives in India, that he already knows 
142 words out of 147 . 

8473. Do you mean that in the native schools now in Bengal, Sanscrit is first 
taught?—In a great many schools it is; not in those schools which have been 
established by the Government. 

8474. You have stated to the Committee, that you do not consider the best 
practical instruction to be given at the schools; do you consider that a know¬ 
ledge of Sanscrit would lead better to that practical instruction which you 
allude to than the direct acquisition of the vernacular?—What I mean by prac¬ 
tical instruction is this ; I was referring to the means of communicating infor¬ 
mation, and I regard the Sanscrit as the most effectual means of communicating 
information : I do not wish to confine the pupils of the Sanscrit College to the 
study of Sanscrit, but 1 consider Sanscrit to be the most efficacious medium of 
communicating useful knowledge to the people at large. 

8475. Is not it best in communicating knowledge to the people at large, to 
use the most general medium by which they can be taught?—I do not object to 
giving instruction in the vernacular, quite the contrary ; I wish to give effective 
instruction in the vernacular. 

8476. Do you really think that a knowledge of Sanscrit is necessary for the 
villagers, and those whom you have stated to require information in the Mofussil ? 

—I have not stated that; but this fact I may mention, that some of the pupils 
of the Hindu College set up a Bengalee newspaper, and they were obliged to 
get their leading articles written by Pundits of the Sanscrit College ; they could 
not venture to write their own language, for want of a knowledge of Sanscrit. 

8477. ^re the Committee to understand you to mean that you would recom¬ 
mend the study of Sanscrit for the learned and most highly educated natives in 
the country, or do you mean that it should be applied to all the schools, which 
are spread over the Mofussil ?—I only wish it to be applied to the learned classes ; 
to the others it would be comparatively of no use. 1 consider the learned classes 
as the most natural and most effective instrument we can have for carrying on 
the teaching of the people. 
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8478. Why is it then, that in the College of Benares, the study of Sanscrit is 


not encouraged ?—It is not encouraged by the Government or by the authorities 
of the Government; it is, however, encouraged by the Lieutenant Governor of 
the North-western Provinces, and by the competent authorities under him. 

8479. In the schools which are now established by Mr. Thomason, does he 
require that the people shall be taught Sanscrit ?—Not the people at large ; he 
requires that the higher and more influential class shall be taught Sanscrit. 

8480. The substance of your evidence is, that you think more attention should 
be paid to obtaining a class of well-educated schoolmasters, and that Sanscrit for 
that purpose should/Tje made the basis of their instruction ?—Yes. 

8481. Your evidence extends rather to the education of masters than to the 
modes of teaching the natives in the Mofussil ?—That is not the sole object, nor 
perhaps the most important object; we want to have at our command a well- 
educated class of natives from among those who are considered by their coun¬ 
trymen as learned; it is not that I want to make schoolmasters of the Pundits of 
the colleges, but if we send into the country a number of men possessing the 
greatest influence among their countrymen, even men possessing the knowledge 
without being bound to teach it, we raise ourselves in the estimation of the 
people. We shall have a useful class of people at our command, and the influ¬ 
ence they may exercise will be beneficial to the people in proportion to their 
proficiency in those acquirements which we can encourage them to obtain. 

8482. Are the Committee to understand that the influence which these teachers 
are to obtain is to be created by their becoming Sanscrit scholars ? —Under the 
encouragement of the Government. 

8483. Have you any Normal schools for the purpose of preparing school¬ 
masters for the Mofussil ?—No. There was an attempt to establish a Normal 
school at Bombay, but it failed. 

8484. How are the teachers of the native schools, which now exist in the 
Mofussil, educated?-—They are not educated at all, I suspect. It is'said, that 
those native'schools have been total failures, and the reason of that is, that they 
have not had competent instructors. 

8485. M'as there any committee of pfiblic instruction appointed to make 
recommendations to the Government when the 100 schools you speak of were 
about to be established?—Not any. The fact is, the bias of the Council of 
Education is so decidedly in favour of English education, that they have taken 
no real interest in the diffusion of vernacular instruction. 

8480. I have supposed the relation between Sanscrit and Hindustanee and 
the vernacular languages to be something like the relation which subsists 
between Greek and English, is that the case?—Sanscrit forms the very body of 
most of the dialects, particularly of Upper India, and though it is not so essen¬ 
tially a part of the languages of Southern India, yet it enters so largely into the 
composition of even the language of Malabar, that four-fifths of the words are 
Sanscrit. 

<5487. Is not Hindustanee composed of Persian, Arabic, some Turkish words, 
and some Sanscrit; is not it possible to learn that language efficiently without 
spending years in learning Sanscrit?—It is possible to learn it, no doubt. I do 
not mean to say that a knowledge of Sancrit is absolutely indispensible in learn¬ 
ing Hindustanee, but it is of great use. A young man went out from the College 
of Haileybury the other day, the best Sanscrit scholar we have ever had, Mr. 
Waterfield; he passed his initial examination on the 25 th of November, and on 
the 1st of December, five days after, he passed his examination in Hindustanee, 
and was qualified for the public service, with a medal of merit. 

8488. Did not he learn Hindustanee ?—^I’hat formed part of his instruction, 
no doubt. 

8489. At Haileybury ?—The portion of time which is given to the acquirement 
of H industanee is comparatively short. The young men only study it during the 
last two terms. Three-fifths of Hindustanee words are Sanscrit, and rather more 
than one-fifth only Persian and Arabic. Persian and Arabic enter much less into 
the composition of Hindustanee than Sanscrit; they do not form above one-fifth, 
while Sanscrit forms three-fifths. 

849a. Have not Hindustanee books been printed, dictionaries formed, and the 
ordinary vocabularies constructed, without any relation to Sanscrit as a separate 
study —I am not contending that nobody can learn Hindustanee without first 
learning Sanscrit. We are now speaking of the natives themselves, and I say 


that 
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that the natives of Bengal, even the more educated classes, are very imperfectly M H. Wilson, Bmt~ 
acquainted with their own language. a.m., 

8491. Do you mean that you would teach the masses Sanscrit ?—Not the -- 

masses. I recommend the proper encouragement of vernacular schools in the 18 July 1853. 
villages, combined with the encouragement of Sanscrit among the learned classes. 

and a greater encouragement of English, whenever it can be properly and fully 
acquired. My objection is to any exclusive system. Adapt your means to the 
circumstances of the case. Where you have Brahmins or Maulavis to deal with, 
teach them what they value, and endeavour to engraft upon that English or 
European knowledge. Where you have the means of teaching English thoroughly, 
and of its being acquired thoroughly, teach English by all means, and give every 
encouragement to it; and for the villagers and the pepple at large, teach them 
their own languages by such means as are available. 

8492. You have said, that it is important that practical knowledge should be 
conveyed to the mass of the people ; do you think the Sanscrit works contain 
any considerable amount of information which is very useful in the present day? 

—In ethics, for instance, there is the Hitopadesa, wiiich is a Sanscrit book, 
containing a series of moral lessons, which have been received for centuries, even 
in Europe. 

8493. Do you think they are preferable tc» numerous publications which we 
have in English in point of moral and scientific instruction ?—It would be im¬ 
possible to answer that question without having the w()rk|, before me, so as to 
be able to make a comparison. 

8494. Are the Committee to understand that, in your opinion, a schoolmaster 
is not fit to be employed in any one of these 100 schools you have spoken of 
unless he is a Sanscrit scholar?—To a certain extent I think he is not fit; he 
will not able to teach Bengalee if be knows nothing of Sanscrit. 

S495. Are the Committee to understand that, when those 100 schools were 
established, the Government which established them took no care that there 
should be in them the means of studying Sanscrit. They did not; and I would 
ask, What has become of the schools? Out of 100 schools which the Govern¬ 
ment established, there remained, at the date of the last report, 29 , and they are 
in a very languishing condition; the Government could not therefore have 
taken any very eflBcacious steps for rendering them useful. 

8496. Were there, any inspectors appointed?—No inspectors were appointed, 
which was a great defect. 

8497. Were not the collectors required to make annual reports of the progress 
of the schools r—I believe they were, but it is a very different thing requiring 
men to make such reports which are out of their line of duty, and having proper 
inspectors for the purpose, 

8498. Tbe Committee understand from you that those schools, froiti the want 
of that peculiar attention and superintendence which education ought to receive, 
have failed r —^Yes. 

8499. Chairman.'] Have you any further observations to make as to the ' 

course which 3?ou think it would be most desirable to -follow for tbe extension of 
education in India ?—I must have already conveyed to the Committee my views 

upon tbe subject; of course the first necessity is that of adequate funds; how¬ 
ever liberal the grants and appropriations already may have been, there is no 
doubt a wide field for still greater expense upon that account; upon those funds 
being provided, I recommend the encouragement of education in these tliree 
different departments: English ; the native learned languages, Sanscrit and 
Arabic; and the multiplication and increased efficiency of schools for the villagers, 
and tbe agricultural and labouring population. 

8500. hir 7 ’. H. Maddock.'] Are you of opinion that these 100 schools which 
were estaldished in Bengal, would have met with better success if they had been 
under the superintendence of the Council of Education ?—No, I»am not disposed 
to think that they would; the attention of the touiicil of Education has for many 
years past been exclusively devoted to the department of English; they have not 
taken any interest in the department of native education, except by the multipli¬ 
cation of English colleges and schools. The great defect of all the village schools 
is the want of a qualified inspection, which has been provided for, as T men¬ 
tioned, by Mr. Thomason, by appointing a member of the civil service to be the 
inspector of village schools in the North-west I'rovinces. 

8501. Can you suggest any mode by which the Council of Education could be 
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composed upon a footing less partial, as you imagine, to the study of European 
’ literature?—! doubt if there is an Oriental scholar on the committee at present, 
and it would be of very little use if there were one or two, unless they had influ¬ 
ence ; of course it is rather a delicate thing to say, but I attribute the partiaUty 
and the bias of the Council of Education, and of the Board of Education before 
it, to this circumstance, that fot many years past the control has been in the 
hands of European judges, English lawyers. Now, English lawyers undoubtedly 
are men of great ability and acquirements; yet, confined as they are to Calcutta, 
and coming out to India without having had any previous preparation, they cannot 
appreciate the real merits of the question; they cannot be aware of what the natives, 
whether the learned, classes or the vulgar classes, require. They have about 
them in Calcutta young men who are highly qualified in the Engliali language ; 
they communicate readily with them, and from them they receive all their 
impressions. If they could talk to a Pundit, they would form very different 
notions. I think, therefore, notwithstanding that many advantages may result 
from having the President of the Council taken from the Bench, yet that the 
proceedings would be more impai-tial and more generally beneficial if the 
President of the Council were a civilian of experience. 

8502. Are you aware that of late years the Council of Education has patro* 
nised translations of English works "into Bengalee, and that very considerable 
progress has been made, particularly in the works of Krishna Mohun and others ? 
—He, as I have stated, is the only instance in which an English scholar has 
done anything towards diffusing useful knowledge through the medium of the 
native languages. Krishna Mohun has published what is called the Bengalee 
Gycloptedia, which consists of translations from English ; but that is discontinued. 
That is the only work to which I am aware of the Council of Education ever 
giving any encouragement or assistance, and it has ceased. 

8503. Are you of opinion that it would be a remedy of the evil which you 
have described if the money grants on the part of the Government, instead of 
being given in a mass, as they are now, were separated, and a particular portion 
allowred for English literature, a particular portion allowed for vernacular litera¬ 
ture, and a particular portion allowed for classical literature?—The classical 
literature in some degree is provided for by the previous endowments which 
existed before the formation of the Council of Instruction. We do not require 
much more for that department in the shape of money: what is wanted is 
encouragement and notice, instead of neglect; what is required for the vernacular 
schools, of course, is money, and for that object there might be a separate 
appropriation. 

8504. Would yon recommend that the various grants should be separate — 
Not for the Sanscrit and Mohammadan Colleges, any further than they are already 
separated. I think it might have a beneficial-effect if a portion were appropriated 
to the encouragement of vernacular instruction. 

8505. From your intimate acquaintance with literary men, when you were in 
India, what is your impression of the opinion that they formed of that neglect of 
the languages of India, wliich you say has been manifested ?—They have already 
expressed their opinion upon that subject in the Mohammadan petition. I do not 
know whether the Honourable Member is aware, that upon the determination to 
abolish the stipends, and the proposal to appropriate all the funds to English 
education, there was a petition from the Mohammadans of Calcutta, signed by about 
8,000 people, including all the most respectable Maulavis and native gentlemen 
of that city. After objecting to it upon general principles, they said that the 
evident object of the Government was the conversion of the natives ; that they 
encouraged English exclusively, and discouraged Mohammadan and Hindu studies, 
because they wanted to induce the people to become Christians; they looked 
upon their exclusive encouragement of English as a step towards conversion. 

8506. Then you do not suppose that this exclusive patronage of English, on 
the part of the Government, is likely to increase the loyalty of its native 
subjects?—Quite the contrary ; it is likely to produce extensi\fe dissatisfaction. 

8507. C/uiirf/tan] You are connected with the system of education at Hailey- 
bury ?—I have the honour to be Oriental visitor, and have paid a great deal of 
attention to the Oriental instruction of civilians from a very early period. 
Allhough not a member of the College of Fort William, I was very intimate with 
ail the professors; they were my particular friends, and I was also occasionally 
employed by the Government as examiner in the College of Fort William. 

1 was 
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I was oft'ered a situation in the college, but I did not consider it consistent with b.H. Wilson, Esf\. 
my other duties, and I therefore declined it ; but during the whole of my residence a.m., f.ii.9 

in India, I knew perfectly well the state of the college, and the acquirements of- 

the dilFerent young men, both what they brought with them, and what they 18 July 1853. 
acquired, and what they ought to have acquired. After I had been home a few 
years, I was appointed examiner and visitor of the college here, and therefore 
I have had an extensive opportunity of knowing the course of instruction which 
has been given to the junior civilians. 

8508. Is there any change which you would suggest in the present system of 
acquiring languages at Haileybury?—I must recur again to my preference for 
Sanscrit. I certainly think that it would be advantageous to the young men to 
teach them in this country nothing but Sanscrit and Arabic. 'I he vernacular 
languages are most quickly and most correctly acquired in India. It is often 
made an objection to our instruction, that the pronunciation is very defective, 
and the idiomatic knowledge of the spoken languages is also deficient. Then 
again one very important point is, that we never pretend to teach them to talk 
in those languages; that would be quite out of the question.; therefore the 
languages which are required for current use in India, are best acquired, in India, 
while the Sanscrit and Arabic can be just as well studied in this country. And 
there is also this to be said, that those languages convey to the mind of the 
pupil a better insight into the character and system both of the Mohammadans 
and the Hindus than even the vernacular languages. All the laws, all the 
religion, all the popular literature of the people of India, are to be found in those 
two languages. It is therefore only from them that a student can ever acquire a 
general and accurate viev^ of the opinions and institutions of the people of India. 

They can be just as well taught in this country as they can in India. The 
only thing which I should recommend at the same time would be that there 
should be no penalty. I would leave it in a great measure optional. At preset, 
if a young man fails in any of the t)riental languages, he loses his term ; if he 
gets a mark denoting little proficiency, he forfeits his term; I should be very 
much disposed to dispense with that penalty, because undoubtedly there are a great 
many of the young men who will not learn any of the Oriental languages; it is of 
no avail to offer them instruction, whether it be Sanscrit or Hiudustanee, they 
will not give sufficient time and attention to the subject; they evade it as much 
as possible, and merely get up, during a short interval before the periocfical 
examinations, just sufficient to enable them to say by rote, in fact, a few lines 
from the books which they are supposed to have read during the term, but which 
they have themselves upon various occasions declared they never opened till the 
last week or two before the examination; to avoid that, and not to insist upon a 
thing which cannot be enforced, I would so far relax the rules as to dispense 
with the necessity of their acquiring anything; there would always be a certain 
number who would apply themselves to Oriental study: for the sake of the 
discipline of the college an attendance upon the classes might be insisted on, but 
the amount of actual attainment might in a great measure be left opional. 

8509. You say you think it necessary, as a foundation for the acquirement of 
Oriental languages, that the young men should possess a general acquaintance 
with Sanscrit and Arabic?—Undoubtedly. To refer again to the case of Mr. 

Waterfield, he passed in Calcutta in four languages in three mouths, and he not 
only passed, but in every instance he received the medal of merit, that is a 
mark denoting that he did more than was absolutely necessary for his qualifi¬ 
cation ; he passed, on the 1 st of December, in Hindustanee; on the 3 d of January, 
in Bengalee ; on the 1st of Februaiy, in Hindee; and on the 1 st of March, in 
Persian ; and in each case he had a medal of merit for having done more than 
the regulations require for the purpose merely of passing. 

S.-Jio. You would confine the study of the Oriental languages carried on at 
Haileybury to Sanscrit and Arabic ?—Yes. , 

Are the Committee right in understanding that you would not require 
proficiency in the student for the purpose of his passing, and going to India ?— 

I would not insist upon proficiency. 

8512. If you think the knowledge of those languages to be essential, where 
would you propose the scholar should acquire it?—In India; he must acquire 
those languages in India, or he is not qualified for the public service. 

8313. Sir T. H. MaddocJc.'] Was Mr. Waterfield proficient in Arabic as well 
.as in Sanscrit ?—No; he did not study Arabic. 
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8514. Had he a peculiar talent for the acquisition of languages ?■—He had. 
851,5. Chainmn.^ Would you suggest any change m the mode of examina¬ 
tion ini India?—No; I think that is sufficiently provided for, prticularly by the 
late regulations which subject civilians to repeated examinations. No civilian 
can be promoted till he has undergone a second examination, nor can he obtain 
a further stage of promotion till he has undergone a third. They are examined 
in their knowledge of languages, and of the regulations of the Government. That 
was a recent measure of the Bengal Government. There is no want of sufficient 
examination in India now. 

8516. Sir T. H. MaddochJ] How many gentlemen in the University of Oxford 
appiy themselves to the study of Sanscrit ?—I generally have some seven or 
eight; you cannot expect that young men should devote their time to Sanscrit 
at Oxford, when it has no academic value. They must pass examinations in the 
classics, and in other things, and those examinations being of real difficulty, they 
cannot afford to devote their time to other studies, particularly to studies which 
lead to nothing; there are no honours attached to proficiency in Sanscrit. 

8517. Are you aware whether the professor of Arabic has a large class ?—Not 
so many as the professor of Sanscrit; he has usually, I believe, not more than two 
or three. 

8.518. If the plan regarding the appointment of civil servants, which is em¬ 
bodied in the Bill now before Parliament should be adopted, are you of opinion 
that it would be necessary to retain the college of Haileybury f—It would be 
difficult to say what they would have to do at Haileybury. Having picked out 
the very best scholar’s from a large number of good scholars, what more w’ould. 
they learn at Haileybury? 

8.519. Would not they have equal or superior advantages at Oxford for 
obtaining a sufficient knowledge of Arabic and Sanscrit to those wliich they now 
possess at Haileybury ?—^That must depend upon the professors ; unless there 
were a more efficient establishment and a greater number of professors, there 
would be no"advantage obtained at either University over the East India College. 
Tlie East- India College has as good professors as you would meet vvith any¬ 
where else. 

8520. Are there Sanscrit or Arabic professors at Cambridge?—There is an 
Arabic professor who volunteers to give instruction in Sanscrit. 

8521. Mr. V. Smith~\ ¥ou hqve stated that at Haileybury the young men 
sometimes evade learning Oriental languages as much as possible Yes. 

8.522. Tlierefore you wmuld release them from the penalty of losing a term ; 
and you say that you would not mind their passing without having a knowledge 
of Oriental languages. On their arrival in India they would be subject to 
examination in those Oriental languages, would they not ?—Yes. 

8.523. Supposing they failed in India, would they be dismissed, the service - 
There is a certain time allowed them, which, in Bengal, is two years. They are 
expected to pass in two languages in a year and a half, but the Government has 
a discretionary power of extending the period for six months longer, after which 
period they ought, in case of failure, according to the rules of the service, to be 
sent home. In one or two late instances this has been done; the rule was not 
very rigidly enforced before, but there have been one or two instances in which 
the* defaulters have been sent hack to England. 

8.524. Of course that would be a very severe punishment to be inflicted upon 
a young man?—It would involve the loss of his appointment. 

8525. Would not the examiners in India be very loath to put such a punishment 
in force?—They would not be too severe, if they could possibly avoid it; hut 
there are instances in which they cannot help it. 

8526. You yourself state that there is difficulty in enforcing the penalty in 
some cases at Haileybury; would not the difficulty be still greater in India?— 
Undoubtedly it might. 

8527. Supposing the Oriental languages to be omitted from the examination 
as a qualification for passing at Haileybury, what then would be insisted on ? 
—I suppose a greater proficiency in the other branches of study, but I am 
not of opinion that very much would he gained by abolishing the study of 
Oriental languages as part of the Haileybury course. A change of study often 
tends to invigorate the mind; it is a relief to it; and we do not find that the 
young men who have distinguished themselves in the Oriental branches of study 

are 
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are at all deficient in the other departments. The last examination rather h. H. IVihon,^^^ 
curiously illustrates this fact: Mr. Masters, for instance, at the head of the a.m,. f.r.s. 

third term gains a prize in Sanscrit, a prize in Teloogoo, and a prize in Hindus*- -- 

tanee ; he also gains a prize in classics, a prize in naatheinatics, a pi’ize in poli- '8 July 1853. 
tical economy, m history, and in law; in fact, a prize in every department. 

His is not the only instance; the same thing occurs in the first term; Mr. , 

M‘Niel has a prize in Sanscrit, a prize in law, a prize in mathematics, a prize 
in classics, and he gets the essay prize ; in fact, the same amount of talent and 
application which takes a distinguished place in any one branch of those studies 
which are cultivated at Haileybury, almost always takes a distinguished place in 
every other ; a young man may not always get the first prize in every depart¬ 
ment, but one who gains a medal for any one of the Oriental languages Avill 
almost always get a prize in the other departments. 

8528. How often do your examinations take place at Haileybury?—There 
are two public examinations, and one which is considered rather a private exa¬ 
mination, which is conducted by the professors; the public examination takes 
place twice a year. 

8529. Is that the only one which you conduct?—I'he two half-yearly 
examinations. 

8530. Is that the examination for passing to India, or as to the progress made 
in each term r—It is an examination as to the progress in each term, but for the 
fourth term it is the stepping-stone to India. 

8531. Generally speaking, have you found those who most exerted themselves 
in the first terms, to be those who passed most easily in the last ?—Yes; we can 
generally form a tolerably accurate estimate of the character of a young man 
from what he does in the first term. 

8;';32. Have you been in the habit of examining them in the first term ?—I 
examine them in all four terms. 

8533. Do you find the young men generally come tolerably prepared to Hailey¬ 
bury?-—Very indifferently prepared. I ought, perhaps, scarcely to say that, 
because it is not in my department. We cannot expect them to come up pre¬ 
pared in Oriental languages; but I believe I am correct in saying that, generally, 
they come up very indifferently prepared ; they are not sent when young to good 
schools. 

8534. The results which you have just slated have been ascertained during 
their progress at Haileybury ?—-Yes, entirely. 

B,'')35- What is your opinion of competition, as a mode of admission to Hailey¬ 
bury (—No doubt it would be advantageous as a means of securing the best 
educated candidates; there would be a more highly educated class of men; I 
am not quite sure that there would be a more respectable class of men. 

8536. You stated before the House of Lords, that there was sometimes con¬ 
siderable difficulty of selection between two candidates for passing out to India, 
after all the terms had been gone through at Haileybury; would not there be 
still greater difficulty in selecting candidates for first admission into the college ? 

—-'fhe examination must be a very strict one. 

8537, What course would you propose for such an examination for admission? 

—The great difficulty in an examination, in general, is the opportunity it affords 
to men to prepare themselves up to a certain standard. I should propose that 
in any public examination for the purpose of admission to Haileybury, it should 
not be, for instance, an examination as to books, but an examination as to 
knowledge of literature or science. I would not require a young man to come 
up prepared with a certain number of books of Homer, or a certain number of 
odes of Horace, but 1 would expect him to come up a thoroughly good Greek 
or Latin scholar, to be tested by his being examined in any book which may be 
put before him, and also by the facility and correctness with which he would, 
translate into that language. 

8538. Would you give previous notice of the subjects of examination to the 
candidates?^—No. Of course there should be an examination in general litera¬ 
ture, and in any branches of knowledite which it might be thought advisable to 
insist on. I do not know what those might be considered to be ; but, in order to 
secure a first-rate education, classics and mathematics would be sufficient.. 

8539, yoii tiiink, from your knowledge of the studies of youth, that 
you might, in that way, discard many persons who ‘might otherwise have made 
useful public servants ? — No doubt that is one difficulty tliat we have to eucounter 
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at Haileybury. It not unfrequently happens that a young man, whose spirits 
are too lively to allow him to apply diligently to all the studies required of him, 
when he goes out to India, and must work, turns out a very respectable public 
servant. 

8540. Mv. Mangles. In mairy instances does he not turn out more than 
respectable ?-—^Yes ; frequently an able and efficient public servant. 

8541. Mr F. Smith.'] From your general experience of the examinations at 

present conducted at Haileybury, do you think them as good a test of fitness for 
the Indian service as could be devised ?—I think if the system were enforced, and 
the young men wefe obliged to do what they are expected to do, by the infliction 
of the penalties which are already established, they would be sufficient for all 
practical purposes;- > - ; 

8542. What are those penalties?—I allude to the loss of a term; I think it 
would be sufficient if that were enforced in all the departments. 

8543. Sir J. W. Hogg.] Will you state the eftect of the loss of two terms suc¬ 
cessively?—^That amounts to a loss of appointment, as does the loss of three 
terms at different periods. Of course, if a young man loses two or three terms 
during his residence at the college, he passes the age at which he is eligible; 
but the loss of two terms successively is tantamount to the loss of appointment. 

8544. Sir T. H. Madthck.'] Did* I rightly understand you to express the 
opinion, that if by the proposed exarainatioii you obtained the cleverest men in 
England, there could be no further occasion for them to study at Haileybury at 
all?_Precisely; that is the difficulty; what are they to do at Haileybury if they 
are already so highly qualified ? 

8545. Sir J. W. Hogg.] Does not it entirely depend upon the age which may 
happen to be fixed upon ; a young man very highly educated at the age of 17 , 
may not have attained the utmost education of w'hich he is capable, and there 
must therefore be some institution to which he must go for the purpose of corir- 
pleting his education?—You would have very highly cultivated young men at 
the age of 4 7 or 18 , if you were to select them from all the academical institu¬ 
tions in the country. 

8546. As by such an examination you can only test their talent and learning, 
do not you think it of great moment that their moral character and conduct 
should be tested by a residence of at least two years at some institution, which 
shall enable the authorities to judge how far they are fitted for the public ser¬ 
vice?—I do not think we know much about the moral character of a young man 
at a public institution, unless there is something in it very atrocious indeed. 

8547. Mr, Hume.] Not even at Haileybury ?—No. 

8548. Mr. Maiigles.] Do you think young men are likely to come up from 
any of our English public schools with any considerable knowledge of law or 
political economy ?—No; it would not be fair to expect it at that early age ; 
the question then is, whether Haileybury would be the best school at which to 
obtain those additional acquirements. 

8549. Might not instruction in those branches of study, as well as irythe 
Oriental languages, be given with advantage at Haileybury ?—Yes; all that 
the examinations could be expected to provide for at that age, would be the results 
of a general education ; you wmuld have the best educated young men according 
to what education at that age usually consists of; for anything like a profes¬ 
sional education, of course something further would be necessary. 

8350. Mr. Hume.] Do you suppose it possible, knowing Haileybury as well as 
V'ou do, and knowing that great care has been taken to select able professors, 
that if the ablest young men in all the academic institutions of the country 
were to come into competition, the parties admitted under those circumstances, 
could derive much benefit from remaining at Haileybury I —Not in those branches 
ot general education, but if there is to be anything special required, they must 
either gO td Haileybury or somewhere else; if they are to acquire any knowledge 
of law, for instance, if it can be taught at Haileybury let it be taught there, or 
at some other school where it is to be acquired. 

8551. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Why should not the examination include an 
examination in law?—You cannot expect young men of 17 or 18 to know much 
about law or political ecoiiomy. 

855-2. Would you approve of the examination not taking place till they were 
19 or 20 years of age.'—For the purpose of general education, a knowdedge of 
Latin and Greek, for instance, and the rudiments of mathematics, would be 
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'would prejudice any man’s future progres,s in life even though he did not 
India?—I in'esumc not ;’ but that is a question of ao wide a nature that it 


j,.., ,.A ..[nesumc not ; out tnai is a question 

■%’'ouhl be itnpossilde to give a positive answer to it. 
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Ssf)f)- Do not those subjects form a part of the liberal education which eyery 


gentleman in England receives ?'—I imagine that there are a"great many geoth^y 
inei. at Oxford and Camluidge, w’bo do not know much about cltheiy; pedftto^^^ 
economy or about law. 

85,57! We do not care about this individual system; our object is to get the. 
best men j 'v'OuM not the plan which I have pointed out. he quite as mlvantageous , 
for tie purposes of the Government in enabling them to get the histmen, 
namely, having the examination at a more advanced age?—-Yes, T should think 
so ; if the exiunination takes plage at a very early age, you must not lixpeot §0 
much ; if you gi ve them a wider latitude you have a rig ht to expect more. 

A 85,58. ^Ir. Is it generally the case that the meny who eosne up 

hest jrrepared to Ilaiieybury, carry off the greatest prizes last i. ^Gcuer:U 
spesking, it is the ca,se. 

8,y=;g. That being so, have ybu any means of tracing the suocessful meb qd 
Haiiej'biiry in their after life in India?—It would be possible to do so ; there, are 
returns of the different appointments froin time to time. ,, 

8,500. Have you any general impressioB that the men wlro have; teen inyos 
snceesstui in India are those who were nrosi; successful at Hailet'bury l thihk 
those wlio have been most successful at ilaiieybury have gene'raily Ijedfi the 


mo.st distinguished in after lil'e. Some of those who have not 4hsfingin,:dHm 


tbemselves at Ilaileybuify have made very good public servants; l-utfl think ajl 
those who have distinguifeUed themselves at I l aiieybury have proved very valuahfc^ 
servants in India, , , ' G. . , 

i-hpii. You stated that therpYvas very little opportunity of ak^ertaining the;'' 
moral Character of a young man at a public institution ; do you ffican to ajiply 
that remark to the public institutions at the university in which you reside ?— 1 
Tshould think so. Of course all a young man has to do is to hehave deco¬ 
rously and with regularity. I do not tin ilk his tutors know much about las pri¬ 
vate character or private habits, as long as he conforms to the discipline df the 
college. ^ i 

8562, Surely the tutor knows the mpfal conduct of a young ipan vyho is al a 
college in Oxford : —If he is guilty of gross immorality, or any disof'iierly 000- 
duct, that of course the tutor would -be apprised of. As Idng as hf/dofef notlung ^ 
oulrageouS or offensivey it is no bu|iaess of the tutor to interfere wi-h biin, ^ 

8503. Sir Ji. B. //;v//.s'.] As y’du are Oriental visitor of the college of h|,»pJey-\> 
bury, and also one of the professors in the University of Oxford, will you stute 
to the Comriiittee whether you consider that the acqihsitfon of the knowledge of 
political economy and of law, either general laiv or the law bf our own coaiitry, 
can he considered essential to the formation of the minds of persons qualitied to 
go out to India ?—I thinkIt is i'ery important. - ^ 

856.4, If it be important, do you consider the acquisition of that knowledge 
]>ossible at the age at which yi'ung men are sent out from llarleyhury to India, 
or from the Engiish Uhiversities to active life here ?—I thiiik it would be an - 
advantage if the period of their going out to India were a iittle delay ed. 

85G5, Would you recommend, limiting your answer now to the ca.se of the 
college at Uaileybury, that the period at whichayxmng man shotdei leave tiadey- 
bury should be postnoned ; lliat he slioidd not jeave'fciaileybiiry till he is 19 01 20,. 
retaining his present Qpjrprtunides of instruction iaY'qiitica! econdtny andlti hev, 
or w'ould you exclude tliose qualilications, an4.u'CtauVthc present age ?T=rii shovdfl - 
0.10. C : h'" ■ ■ I’ather' 
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$tudyyWhi^]^ aiiende’d with success, .^■r^',,:;''-'^;-.,. .,1; J-v-:'- 
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purpose of teaching mere Hiiidu -or Moitamruad'an literature “’'VSl 
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jipalcdtta:' 
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- meht'v:hOuA'if llremgelves t() teach^a deal, of what was frivolous, not a little of v^Mt 
wa!i;vj^rely thisch^^ and a small, rcaaipdfr, ipdeecl, iii tvhich utility was-in any 

concerped,”;:'.''- ,;; .i'\^ '. - ', , -■ r 

4. The remarks made on former institptions of the Government ma 
rer[iiire any conunent front us, |jarticHlarly as h is admitted ihat it is 'inillfesary to |i^hetl 
tylth cautipn in iittrniiHpijis any modifteation of their system. As appli&abte, htjwWpr 
generally, nud as, coniievted with tlid Honourable Court’s injunctions to teiitpect, uatiy^ . ; 

pi cj UtljcCfe iflnd loehngS, vve bt^' rtllfVir anvitna r%4vc!£ii‘tr€»f 1 m ISO y-kkv 4 1 .X-S «.!%..A.A-.Ai-..J jJi_.^Ll;^'.. ' 
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5 y In the first place,.without denying thtit the object of intmeJuedn^ l^uropeaa fi<^i 
aiulstuence may have been somewhat too long Overlooked, it"th 4 Y"b 6 qw^ttonecl wh^^^ 
ilie could ongiiiy|y have founded any other seminaries than tiiose ^ 

actuafly established, viz,; the to teach Mohamrnachin littraliu^'aud Jaw^ and' thfe‘' ^ 

teaqh ^anscrit,literature and Hindu,.law, Those collegOB were founded ^ 
tor Mdljarnmadaiis and would have been of litiie vjalue t'^;either if 

theydrad proposcdj;|dL'ifeach what iieithe disposed to learn. It may be addpdi,'^ha^ 

else had the Covefutpent to offer on any extensive scale? VVhat^ means existeiKbf 
mwwifeatiug anything hp|^]«ohamma(lan and Hindu litf rature,eitJmr by teacimrf'Qr^l^ 

It w asy then ( foie, a casi^ of riecessity; and almost all that the Cioverninent, ini in^itpVtn^ a 




higher/til asiies, cQuld;^iv4, or, the popple would accept thrpn^h^lsur^^^ 
"ebapftcl, was OneiUai literature, Mohan^madan Hindu./', Ihst,riict^^ ih -the Eno^lish 


l^guuge arid lite'lulure crnilcjf hay|j;|beep„ utteiiipjeA'Ymi^ <’n the limited scale, i 

a^ athlW^^duced/iiUo for ^ 


the educated and infl;oen<iul classes naiiy^js, the success of V ' 

: ■ attc;mpt'4|/y well be do.ub^^^ ,, 
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i.#: tk4^ofei^ of^lpi^wiifeai bt-^ 

dolkgt:. m 'C!|%cul^%‘as‘ W'b^uuted fo»:ti«o coKe^f^ pro'^.^ - 

f:i;jS^'uctdl:ya|’:the;'^^^^^^ u;A^^di^tar«a4^y . 

^P, J?ter&ire, tie ; ■' 

..ofliWiib^ though the pledgenqt 

Eiw-opi^ai^ science^'_CdhV-V,;; 
of mov^. mp<>ryf^:. ^ '. 

l)n'thii^'^j^0^^’j^^a,fbm0iristmcesjk 

the^ ' 

being-neither amongst, the ^«ei:iaibli^^>t^/>i^ 
'i^^^iits.of;ille!f^j4e*W^6j:'Ii|,jyi^ td-bestow- ^ ^ '; 4 ^; 

7.-::I.‘0.. propjjsirnii tl)MS iitiproyemeul of i&f^^f%\xfds, it -is first.necessary ||> secure their^dbW .; '' 

' 'tbit such'1^ de'.4ii.abie?, ,Noyr, boyveyerrSiit^iiecl w^e,'may feel 

of thi| Govern men t 'Itaud ,iu ne^l ofda^ instruction, yet every one ib 

' |h^ cornmumcating v\ Uh ^ ^unleanied classes, , 

'v speaking, they con tin iie^ to hold ;E literature and scien^ in very 

'siigit,estimation. 4^. ktK>wled» of E% for th'e purpose of j^mning'^ livelihood is, to a 
,, ,cen^}^;extv«t^/a popular attainment; and u few of the nutates euip^,fw<^ by Europeans, 

■ horned to ajfidptiprate/intercourse with their nmsters, m%^perceive^^^' ^ ' 

imcarv. Iii.’ttirrat riVi tilP ivftv ftf l^raot.H'a] Sf>ipnr.f» fn ' 


iS iluly t8^i 


___ ^ ^ _ ve tMt ,their country- 

lien have somethit!®^^ way of practi<‘al science to ipapressions^ how 

i^yer, are still very and ihi^ Maulavi and Pundit, satisfied wrtli h-is orvn learning, \^ 

Jitjt]ie'ih< 5 «i«itive a9T;|d^^ a it, and is not disposed to regard, the literature and 

.:ai©'lieih<^ of tho^ labour of .attaiuineni As lohg'as thi:j is the case,'a0 , 

■ very near--fextinction pf such prejuclice/any attempt ' to enforce' 

j Itctetiovvledgm of,j||e superiority of iutellectual produce- amongkt the natives 

could on ere^e dissaiislaclioii, and would detei^ ilibse whose improx^ement it .i? most 


le actiiiil^tate ofpublic feehng ii^, therefore, we conceive,an imj^ediiiient tp ^my 


of Western literature Qr,i»eienfe; a«'(f alt hough we believe, the^pr|t^^ltdi 
of the Eardpeanvinicrferehci^ with thek eduefiticin in any shHpe’are coh- 

sidemMy:they are by no means annihilated,, and iniglitycry easily be rouied by 


Government, uiidor dirc^f ljurop&ih superintendence, and Iroui the ' coaftnUdince of that 


super)iTftencfeh^e, exereisbd witir iempci and di wc anticipate the of‘,#ihn|ug 

the cdi^lfi^epe of the officcri3t. amt pu|>tU of ihe .sevr?ral seminaries to an ex^evrt ’thaf pW 


ffie Vyayi^fe unopposed introductian of such improvoinents as we may hereafter Jiaye 
:tjiji^tti.ean6 of efiecting.' ■"’:.-■■■ ’ ■' : . 


h 9 , But st^i||f»sing that the disposition of the dative mind was even ,a^ favourably is cduld 
’be fesired, we liiftw not by what means 'we could' at . once intimduce the improveinents that 
wc^l^somCiare u^editated. The HaDpurable Oourt admit the necessity of employing Hindu 
and^^ohammadau thedia, but where arc siiclr to be obtained for the innoduction of foreign 
leaw^^ We^nuist teacli the teachei:^, the books, and by whom are the 

, biisitiess of iaition and task of tvanshition to be ticc(>inpli»lu d ? Uniil live means are pro- 
vldedi it vvoukl bo prebialure to talk of their appliehtion, arid vve must be contciit to avail 
^;'fonfeelveB; o few and partial opportunities that may occur for giving ehcourageiaeut to 
; tbeeot'lensidi) of a knowledge of the English language amoiigst tirose classes whcacc future 
P^ceptors and translators piay be reared. To do this w4lh any good eflect, havYever, vve 
the Sfiine individu’ils highly in their own .sys^tom as well us ours, in order that 
tb^y^^ay be as competent to refute error as to irnjiart ttutlgif we would wiih them to exer¬ 
cise any influence iipon the minds of ibeir countrymen. 


XJndtT the present circumstances, therefore, the still vigorous jyrejucjiees of b )tli 
.J^Irfi^^niuVad^ Hindus, and tlie warit of available instruincrUs for ^niy benefiidal purpose 
eaJtent, we conceive that it is undoubtedly nect s>ary to niafe it the business of 


|pc|^ie|it ins^^ for those classes respectively to tt;aca (w'e hope tiot long 


V,6ly)‘Mohainma(lan anifu literature and science. 


Ij^itUput ^ wishing ip c,nha‘tijc;^ th^ value of Oriental .slodits beyond u fttlV and just 
|p|yi'We^mu'si .begv^fnr.tiver^^ tp, sUUe, that in f>.ii'judgnient the Hoimut’a|^ 

■ —fuiin rvoi stiieUy'aCcn The 

please^ ^ is"' worse thun a waste of tithe'-Ho'employ 

U^rn che state in wliich' tivey are found' in QriCiUab 

ciiiaipteheh^^^^ obyiously. requiies'a.corrstder^ 
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being studied in ibo'^Te languages a?: in , 

i mHic u'n(l'a!gc'br!iiy)r ilie Idindus lead to tb.e same reis^te,. Hiul are grauiuted4bn;'tl^B^|ftp^^^ 
firinciidy^- as tb(>jiew-)rKuro|>i'; and in lijc Madres-a,’the .eitoenU (d-' 

■'^ which are,l^y^ught are those o(‘liluclid ; law, a princijjai^^ofhe'ci'br stuiiy 4ti adiI'th,i^4i;B.#th.utiM 
IB o'he. of vital impoituucc to ihe ooocl government hf tlic country, and 
grVhjhdwofk upon which hU futaire iinproveraents must materially dopend. d’o 
koDwihdge of tin se things, language and law especially, cannot therefore be eonsideted W’ 

'",, waste of linic'; and, with uDreigned defereuce lo the llnaoiu'al)le Court, we it^ost^resjidct^y^ 

■; ueliherate attention, that in the slaied estimate of tho value 6f tfie ‘ ‘ 'f! 


hilly bnng. lo {heir inofo 

Orioutarscien,d%; sevd’al important branches ap|)eiar to have escaped their consideration, 

; "VV'jih .^rdfepcct to general literature also, we would submit that . some poiuts can' \ 
^caredy h fve been sufHcieulIy present to the minds oh he jlonor^ble Court vvheil the orderis . ,v 
in quCvStion were issued. Xbe lionouruble C^uirt observe, tl'at nny historical documents 
vvlijch may he founO in the original language should be translated by com pc tout Europeans, 

But .withefut dwelling on tiie magidthde ol' the tusk, if Mobammadau history is to be compi'e-" 
beuchid, or ,]uestionimr thi* utility of employing Europeans in tiiis bran<ih of iiterature, we 
beg leave Ikj remark ihut there appears,to be no good reason wdiy the natives of Ihdia should-., ' , 
he-' debaired from cailtivating a knowledge of their ov/n Idsi.orical records, or why the trtnis- ‘ 
actioa^'r of iha;c‘buntries ifi„wl)‘icb they have a natural iirlerest should not be deserving of 
their'‘berusiTL ' •' - ^ 


K),: Besides science and iustorical documenls, the Honourable Court observe, wbdt rc-» 


umrns nr-Oriental literature ; is poetry, but tliat it never lias been thought necessary to 
establish colleges for the cuHiVaiion ()f poetry.^^ M^e am not aware that any colleges in 
.India have been established''^W^^^ although we .believe tetv eo’lleg ni any 

country in which poetical wtjrks are not taught to a great extent; and it Would be taking a 
vryfy'-yiarrow vie^f of uhe cd)jects exclude theni. , ,\Ve do not know^ indeed, 

how any language.rfnd'hieratuye canbe successfully studied, if its poeticalrCotnposi tions live 
not cuiiivated vvith considerable attentioiv; 'asa therefore, and a very iinponant patt blf 
Saqs-cudi and Arabi'C'-htorafeure, aS,jhe soUrce3 ol n^ imagery, the of notlona.l- 

feeling, and tbWde|Jositary pf the most approved phraseology and style, the poetical wriiipgs 
of the to be ieoitimately comprehended amongst the 

objecta of Rterafy founded for Mohammad a ns and Hindus. 


, lJhdo^"these,.epnsi(ivri^^^ and upon a deliberate view olthe real circumstances of 
the casevVve {laUeiti ourselves that the. ^oppui’able Cbmi t whll feel disposed to approve of the 
arrangements tirat bate been adopted oil are hi progress, With th^^^ Lordship 

^l^ Council, fot the improved educatlo^^ this cbiiutry. Wc inust, for the 

prei^eni^ go^wilh the'ti<^ prejudice, and we have tliedess regret in doing so, as we 

trustsaid s.u01cient to show tlie course i» ' by no means^iuiprofitablc. At the 
same «rp. of the Valtte of those acbes3iQna, w from 


iiture to the sum total of Asiatic kmhwie 


same' wc- are, v 

■ Eu ippbal;f ;dciie lice' a iid ii 1^14 

dn puJ’^steite scriiiraents and intentions of Governmenty:,;to\ avail ourselves of every, 

favaurable bppbrtumty for introduciug them, when it can be done v\dthout offending the 
feelh^gs arid forfeiting die cvinfideuce of those for whose advantage their introduction is 

designed.' -- ^V,. '‘::C . 


Wo have, &:c 


(signed) 

J, 11, Harington, 

Holt Mackenzie, 


J, Pa J Mr kins. 

B. H, Wihon. 


C/al c u 11 a, JO ill A ugtis 11 ^ 2.4. 


fFi cS. Martin, 

J, C. C. Sutherland* 
' H, Shakspear. 


A, Sterling, 

TF. B, BajjleAj, 
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ExTKaot Public Letter^ Bengal, dated 29th September TB30, No. 39. 

1 . Our last leiter to you oiVthek^iibjecfc of, native education was dated 5th September 
;27, since wJiieh we lutveye'.Qeived your letter in the Persian Dei>artment, dated 21 st Auo usfc 

iSil. LO \vhicli now^-ninCeed to ivnlr. ^ 


^o which imw^proceed to reply. 

2. The Report which you have finhished’io us in this letter of the result of the measures 
for the education of the natives, ulready sanctioned by us, has afforded us the hioEeBfc 
satisfacuoii. The experiuieut of cstahlbhiug seaririarixis for giving 

or |iidia, of a/higher kind ffi any winch they lu-eviousiy possessed, has been suceessFuj .in 
a dei^;me n|||inerely bejui!; but superiorloour tnoa^sangnine expectations.; Tile 
rapidly ifm'’reasiiig and. popularity of i%fitutions, not only affords cmnpiote 

proof ihat th^m’ ysiablishmentb^^^^^^^ calhui for by Ouf state of public feelino- aiid liy ihch 
circum|tances of the times,also : coLvVeys .'tbe^ gratifying assurance that the hiohor 
c.las$e,f;cfy')ur Hireki and Mohamnmd.nn subjcc;ts are ripe for a still further e.\iauidon amou^^^ 
them of Eiuopeah education and Enropean:^^^^^ ^ 


3. We 








stiulksiof th^'niitiiM^ema(ic*«I clasA linve. he€*ri aritlmietic atid’ai^^^, ' 

ni^^cal class fias beirt'';^fta iriyislritlQUJ^ it>to Arabic** of good eleineniaiT' works otV‘ 

»_ v.iiL'"->i-. 1 ......j.- i.A-'±:\r..A „'.. —■^'p'l'epvii'auarj. .^Aii EiiglisU class has since beeii,a4'ff6a;'' ' 


bciili the brau0hes::®i[);l‘ kupwledgo are in prepdrauan 
to'the coHea’e* ' i^. ■ 



170, avid,fSi’ ' 

j.;:;we’^&re ;&ap.py ’ \ o-fercei v y " t!vft''v*' ' 
.^eiy iipp^Vtant improve been iaU()duced into* fenof ill^^fcrjj^ctiortv /fhe 

and anatomy, 0 ^ European principles, are now iau|ht in cbiisiderahfe 
iilambi^, with inp§t cncquiligiiig results, . In ihe dordsof Mr,, Wilson, who examii^ed 
the ipi^idical class, the triumph gaiticd over native prejudices is no.yvh'eip Hioie r^iuatkah)^ 
..tiuui in this elij% in. which not only are the bones or the Iviunaii skeleton'h^ 
relactaiice, but in .jiSqW®'^^ dissection of the soft parts ofanmi^fs pedbrmerhb 

students tfiemselvbgy .Tlie %tudj of mathematics is also succiS'fully projecuietl in 






college. 



The number scholars is novv 4Sg/4£\vhom 

progress of tlHse pupils-is highly encouraging,^'the higlierrqtose beHig ■ 


origiijally evStiibti5.hed by tfie uattvif#. ; 

tltemselves, ' ' ' -■■—■•■■ 

medium i 
Cii|!(?utta colleges. 

tbieifstuition. The , . 

at^ie;lc* compose tolerably in Etigli9h, a.ns).,to iread the best a^uthbr* in the ;Ehp,®|«i^^\iage 5 
the study ol mathematics, bdth in the gfipnietncai and ip, tlr^ aigpbtaical btanch, hhs been 
ihtspdiiced with success. 'XeCtuies are deli vert d in natural jdin<>idpby'^thd'chei^isi^ 
which at e attended by the jrajhisi-both •of tbfe and of the, Sanscrit College;, and their,pfiSgfesa 
isfeporthd toTie'highly.saiifefaCloryi ■ . ' 

7. The colleges of wbich we have sanctioned tlm esfablishmewt at J)elh,i and at Agrai 
have nO\i{,,<jpm| intO r,opej|8tion.^^^^'T^^^ languages and laws are ns yei the ptincT|jwJ 

obiect of^attehtion aVttibse senim but an English class has reeehtly been cstahtithed 
attach. Tlic elemehls bf inathemahcs are also studied at the Delhi College, and at Agra 
many of the .students strfdy the eiements of geography, astronomy, and inathematios, 
agreeably to the European systems. At the Delhi College, the number of students is 10S>, 
of whom 32 form the Arabic, and 126 the Persian class; 13 are studyiiig Sanscrit;, anh 28 
English., At the Agra College the total number is 198, of wliom 129 arc atbtchfd/t^^^^^^^^ 
Persian, apd' Sft to the Hindu department; of these, 04 only receive stiiibhds from the 
college ;'Tl4 attend without any pecuniary allowance. At both institutions, the;reports of 
the progress of th,e students are most favourable, and it is highly;gratifying tp ^obsei vg’rhat 
Hindus and Mahommadans, as well as the different castes of the Hindus^,b fety bi the 
lowest'excepte^, mix together for purposes of educatioh, without thp slightest leluctaiice or 


mcoiiyeniencej 


a. The college at Benares now contains 244 students, of whom 102 are oh'the foundation ; 
the remainder are free students, Xhe studies of this institution have riot yet extendrkl' 
bOycind the native languages, literature, and laws; but in these the proficiency of the students 
is reported to have greatly increased. > 

9. Surih liaving been the* success of the seminaries for native education already'esta- 
bhshed, and the proficiency as well as the,number of the students at'each receiving every 
ytar a considerable im rease, those institutions must now annually send forth a mimbct oi 
students, who have learnetf all wiiich the colleges where they W'cre* educated are adeepiate, 
;bn their present Tooting, to feach; and it is therefore of the greatest importance, that to 
these ' ‘ " ■’ ■ ■’ ■’ .1 -.1-1 

§ 

Tho decuments now under revic.v afford most gralilymg {poot 



vCS^tcnded nature .would not^; be warmly welcoiiitfd,i,>y tfie higher ratiks of the fiatives under 
, j^^iislWov.ernthent, Oi' the spirit whiqh prevails ,iii ihe'Lower Proviu.cesi the establisliinent and 
a t-vr, l,,.7»vrVi rVvlIiafrf* ic Anfi Ipfirn 'ttiit.h PvirBmH 


the Anglu-Iadm^^^^ Collie is sufficient eviilqnce, Au^ we learu ^vilh extrente 
the General Committee of Public lust^ciion, partly foiuuled on the 
inquiries of several members^ tha^t the time ha;4 Arrived 

^ t * ■ ^11 t .. . 1 ..I . 1__ u. MW. -A ^ X ^ m lA A T T J*. •« ’ m: ^ t * iS ■ ^ 


Sb;';foition will be vvideiy a,cce^hle fo the natives tft the Uppw Provinces. 

' ■ ’' ' 3' ' ' ' .10;'Tour 
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f’t- ■'■ 4 M 


"v’-ii’S 


' *#'1 







lillS “ 


|pi|i|||i||ii|p||| 

ift Yi)i*r aticunon been anxi6,ui>l5^ direuted to toe ruean^ of accompU'ahhig thh 

' Vjoifr vll''<d'c;)ir>iv;hio ihb ]^kr> or khc cxiiiitiMg institutions, t.> tondei tUk?m adequate 
tu tluit Ohirt:,e>«tfcisjve piupo'^e. You have ipnstuitted iO'U>i Hcneriil mosl interesting 
ihiitiu'i-iiou-s fioHi GeOoial Comndto e of Public Inslr'bcHon, i^nd frooi the Ifioai couv, 


iii' 


,hii!lro: of tlie Delhi Collegei,uu thiij quesuou.,, ' 

' ^ i), lioth tlie ("<>mndiifc(ies give a decided f>rel(’reuOepo the plan of estabiishiag sep&'ai'^V^' 
cn)Kgej> foi‘tiic shuiy of Engii&li und for the eadlivatibii^of European knouledge, 
tJi^' uu'diuui of the i'.uglidi language. They urge^ tliat a ihoroinih kaowjedge ofEnghi^h 
ran only be uf^quired by ria|ijes Ihi^ough a conr^.e ol' btiniy, beginning eady i'li life and 
oontlmied for many yeais; iKtiVfbed-npWiedge^^^o our language and of Euro|>elSiio jjqi<¥a;e;,' 
w'bicij could be acquired in u course of eclucation mainly dir^cied lo other onjects^ ^biVid' 
not contribute in any high degree to tlie improvement of t)ic native characUiv and pl’eUtci^ 

: ;wlii!e (lie native laaguages and literaUue inay be adoquat^^^^ as u subordinate 

feaneJi of education in an English college j and that anything beyond the mere elduients 
Einx’peaii knowledge is rnost advantageously taught ihiough the European langutihe^^. 
,%it!i th^ additional recommendutioiy, that, when so taugl)t,'it eoines into ie>s direct' 
willi. the sacred books of ihc iVIahominadans and ^l^iudus. ' 

By, these argituicnts yovi Imve been convinced, and you have'accordingly' auilibtlsed . 
the c^sUibl-khmeot of an English college at Delhi, and another at J3ena''ies. The proyeef i>r 
csiahliahihg one ui (./alcvuta,. tu iiave been lacUly abandoned ; the Anglo-lpdran 

College, rnuler its piesent sUjJoriiUcnderice being found capable of ansuenug the, , 

t;t:, Wl;)de we atfaeli irjore importance tfjan is atiaclied by the two committees, to 

tire mnouA useful irisiruetion which can be comnvninculod , to the natives tlji‘ongl> their 
cwb: laug fully COr.cinMvith them in thinking it highly advisable to enable and. 

inicoin^agc It large of ihe natives to acquire a thoiujugii kiiovvledge of EnglUh ; 

being convinced that tfif3 higher Unie and betier spirit of' .European literature, cap produce 
theip lull cfJect only im those who become familiar with them in the original liinguagcs, 
\Y]dle, ipo, we agtee with ihg comm^ that the Idgher' branches of science may be 
indre alvhrnUigeOiii^y^ ibc languages of Eurt)pe, than inytranslalions into" the,' 

Oriental tongues, itls a’so to be eoushlbtd, that the fittest persons fer translating English 
scientific bo()kfvbtn; lor them;, a shape adapted to .A^siaiic sLiulents, aro 

natives who b^rvo|iinlie4 :U;m scidhb^ jl’ofbmidte in 

; 14. On tEese> grounds we concur with you iu tfitoklhg it desirable that the English cours.e 
of cducatim* should be kept separate front the;, course of Orica^ at line nativtj 

Colleges, and '^HHild be attended, for the tnosl p.u’g by a diff&tjpt set of students. Thls^ 
how^vciy, (foes , noi necessarily injply that tlte two courses of study should be prosecuted in 
two separate insiitiaions. At the Agra College, the Persiaa and the Hhniee brahehes are 
perfelily distitu t; and though some of the studeuis are attached to both departmeiiis, the 
grctiteb.iHirpber confine tlu ruselves to .one or to the other. If an Bughsh departuimH wfc,re 
siiiiihuky.'a to that ooliegc, or to the college at Deliti, the-Eagiish^ h and 

litciu(Ure,,ft'ti:gh? be taught chissicaiiy, and the sciences might bb taught iu English, ivotwith,- 
standing That .studies of another character were pursued wiwliin the same w’alls. , , 

16, If \v(jukl i)c desirable, whenever practicable, to select as teachers of the English ian- 
giiiig'ennd blerauiro, poisons compereiO. to give scientific instruction, This has already been, 
'domain the instance of Di. Tytler, with ihe ha])])iest success; and vve should think that 
orirTnedical service must atlord oUujr individuals equally competent and equally ardent in 
tliC cause of native edncalion. Elementary teachers of English are already ‘attached to all 
11 h! colleges lUideryoiii’government, except tdia of Benares, and you wall behest able to 
jiulgc. in cacE particular instarice, whot nssistunce it may be necessary to afford to the 
circvUor of the ,English studies at the coficges, in order to relieve him from the drudgery 
of conducting the Icuver classes throiigh the sjkiiingA^ook and gramnuir, 

lih Wliile wc thus approve and saiictipn the measures whicli yon propose for diffusing a 
k’lowledge of the English language, and tlie stody of European scienceihrough its mediiinh 
wo must at the same time put you on your guard against a disposition of whicii 
cedve ron e iraces in tiie general commiitee, and still more in the local committee 
to uudcrsTite the iii4poitaiice of what inay be done to spread useful knowledge anlaag, the 
natives, ilivough tlic aicdiain of books and oral instiuclion in their own languages. Tiqit 
iiioro coivpletc educatioiV which to commence by a tliorough study of the Eriglislt" 
0 .nage, can be phiced wntljiu the reach of a very small proportion of the natives bf -fe 
But intelligent naiivcs who have been thus educated, may, as teichers in. collegea/OHidi , 
seh.o 1-, or as the writers or tiunsiators of useful books, contribute in an emirlent'degi'jei^''^' 


Loped, they will themselves have imbibed from the influence of Euiopeair h'leas 
leciits. Yon should cause it lo be go. tie rally knovvn, that eveuyy qualifitxE native yyh^ 
7.ea.oiis]y devote himself to this task, will be held in high honour by you; tintfe every 
assistance and encouragement, pecuniary or oihervvise, which the case may require, will be 
iiboully afi\>r(led, and ihat no .service which it is in the power of a native to ;:rem^ to the 
.Ih'ilisb Goverumcnl will bo more highly accepccible. 

17. The 
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r„^.,v,v^ language^/j^'Svar^'' to of! 

-bodks prepar’od^i^i^'ildk'^^liited'-for 

i0d<^ivtta Bookthe porsdlt of tHia hbjeer, and the aid., 

of^ a ijprtionMpf ih^l'higliest importance that the books selected^ 

the capaeiiy p|:,tbe scholars, and cafcnlated diOV 
' ij^j^ire a We shall more readily sanction expense jiidi- ' 

ill carded purpos^ tHiin for any other object cohkecteci witlii, nativg education ; 

I beqatwife it is ibfe point in which your pres^jnt means are mpst deficient, and begaiJ^e tnuch of 
the eipe^idi^ifl' ivvin probably in time reimhuispd by the sale of copi|S of the 

18 / There pre several subsidiary measnfes which you have adopted, and otliers \vhicii yd|[: 
pi*opo$e to order to stimulate the^natives l^^^ advantage of the improved 

of education notv plac^l, tc?; be placed rntbin their'reach. To these we shall noW ^ 






'I'-'t -/i 

A' 








.'A:Ai^,''Y0\x hwe employecf'j^af interest of various d'ohations which hi^ye been pliicedat,' 

, ibe di^po^al of the general committee by the well-directed benevolence of several butivc geii- 
tleinepj, id tile endowment of scholarships,do enableNpersbns who have distinguished them- 
. , selves any of the colleges jo continue the prosectitlotxo^heir studies, the {ieriod at 

whicti their necessities-^ouS^^ oiherw have compelled ibem to quit the cdtlege, and enter 
into actiye life» Provided that the privilege is resti icled, yoivdnteiKl, to^young meii who 
have alForded proof of peeuljjar capacity and industry, it appears io us to be a highly useful 
•aiicl proper mode of encouraging and facilitating their acquisition dfiiioh aitainrqients. 'We,' 
trust that the adoption of this measure, and the growing miiOng the natiye comtnu- 

nity of tbevidiie of aii improved ethu ation, will speedily enable you to renounce the prac¬ 
tice of grunting stipends to'i^tudents who merely go througp the ordiriajy coureO of insi'tfuc- 
tion. We perceive wi,th satisfaction that you have been able,to reduce the stipends^nliowed 
ib the students of the Calcutta, Madressa, and hkew'ise (as we anfer fipm an expresaioii of 
tbe committee), to those of the Agra College. .. ' 








3^ We approve of the intention which you express, to establish, its sbqaas ihe means at 
youf disposal adrnit of tile lexpensei, a college at Bareilly. ' > , ^ ^ 

33. With respeqt to die^elementary sch^irls which were tstaWished by <SoVqvnment^ 
variovis part$i,of Ihdia previously to the appointment of ihe general committee, we consider 
-them of subdrdinate importance , instfdctiori in reading and writing beaig already 'vei^gCne- 
raf^ dlffii8ed the iiilmbitan'ts of most of the territories under your presidehcyl^^^^ W 

perceive that you are careful not to allow these establishments to consume resources ” 




portionate to their comparative luilily ; and we recommend, as the mode in which they may 
be rendered most use/'ul, that they be kept well supplied with, iastrubiive school-books, and 


other means of instruction. , 


34. You will communicate 10 the goveriunent of Fort St. George, and Bdinbay, sucli of 
the papers relating to your proceedings in the deijartinent of mitive educuiioriras \vill aiibrdy 
to ihese gqverarnents a complete understanding of the general cliaracter of the measures 
which you have adopted, or may hereafter adopt. ' ; , ■ 


'4 

I 

'i 


3^, It is our wish that the establishments for rrativO educatiim shon'hf be 
-same principles, and receive the same support from Government at all die presidch , 


George Gonlon Macphersotiy Esq.^ balled in; and fin:ther Examined. 


. i Ch(mma? 2 J\ I'HE Committee xinderstand that you* Wish to correct or 

explain a portion of your previous evidence ; will you state th^^^anawers to which 
you refer which I beg to refer is that to Qiibilion 8381. I wish 


G. M 

El 


tepfu 

sq. 


%.&,ince extracted certain instancef frd^^^^ the Bengaiand Agra Directories, puh- 
|i'in Calculta by Samuel Smith & Ci^., for 1846 184?|, the only two B^oul^ 

on, 'vyliich are to found.iA mosy.bf 'thf'. public offices,,^ It 
j^j^ldititii'Clun'les Th(>mas Bu6kiand> ^iiP'43, obtained his first 

coUep;e;On the 21st bf flltXJmber 184C waa^li^^te'^.^ 
:'ypilectdr of Tipperah on tl!e 22d'of Ck-tober 18'‘^,^ten 
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WINUtES OF EVIDE^s^CE TAKEN BEFORE 



\ 0. G. Maepherson, November 1845, seven months after comihg out of college. Charles B. Saunders, 
^ Esq. in season 1843, was appointed assistant to the Commissioner of Delhi, on the 

—^-- 24th of July 1844, and plhciating joint-magistrate and deputy collector of Delhi, 

iS July 1853. on the 25th of October 1845, 15 nionths after completing his education. ■ Lorcl 
W‘. M. Hay, season 1845, was apiiointed joint-magistrate and deputy collector 
of Simlah, bn the llfh of December 1848. That appears to have beep his first 
appointment. y 

8570 . Mr. Elliot^ Do you mean that he was appointed to that situation from 
■The Directory states so. J. C. DodgLoh, season 184.5, 


1 ■ 


first 


appointed on the 27tli of January 1847. He was appointed officiating joint- 
magistrate and deputy collector of Bograh, on the 4th of .January 1849, two 
years after completing his education. G. F. M‘Leod, season 1845, ivas appointed 
assistant to a magistrate on the 16th of May 1845, and was exercising the powers 
of magistrate and deputy collector of Benares on the 29th of January 1848v two 
years apd eight months after completing his education. I give these instances 
merely in corroboration of what I previously itated^ that young men were 
frequently put in charge of,districts before they had been three years out of 


8571 . Sir /. Do you speak, in thus stipporting your |)i‘evious 

eyidehce; of matters within your own knowledge personally, or do you refer to 
that paper merely as contaiuibg;an extract from some,directory?—There is only 
one put of the list whom I know. 1 took the nanies by hap-hazard from the only 
two directories, as I fojtmerly mentioned, upon which I could lay my bauds. The 
only uiembCr of the service whom I happened to know among this list was a 
young man of the name of M'Leod, who went out with me, and arrived in,^Calcutta 
on the 23d of January 1845 ; he was appointed four months'afterwards assistant 
to the magistrateof Benar.es. Two years and eight months afterwards, he was 
exercising the powers of magistrate and deputy collector pf Benares. 

8572 . Dp, yop happen to knew how long he actid in that situation ?—I 
believe he acted for upwards of a year ; he was afterwards removed to the North¬ 
western Prayinces.- 

8573 . Mx. Elliot.'] ^0 ybii - happen to Imow where Buckland was sta- 
lioned when he was appointed to act in that* collectorship 1—At Tipperah. 

8574 . When was he so appointed to act?--His first appointment was on the 

21 st of December 1844; ‘ ' ' 

3575- Do you know wherh he \yas assistant befoi’e he was appointed offici¬ 
ating collector ?—I do not. I hear at Chittagong. ' ,^' Wr * 

8 . 576 . Do. you, know how long he so acted ?—do not. ^ ' 

8577 . So that, in the event of any collector being taken ill, and being obliged 
to make over his charge to his assistant, you regard it as an evil to be coni- 
plained of, that a young man should suddenly succeed to a situation which has 
Accidentally become vacant^ either by illness or by the necessity of the collector 
absenting himself for some other important reason?-—I consider it a very great 
hardship upon the • people, thdt a situation of such importance should be 
entrusted to any ybiing mah. 

8578 . Then^ of course, you consider that some older person should at all 
tiroes bb there, ready to take the charge in the event of such an eniergency ?— 
I think there ought to be some suitable person there to take the charge; he 
riright be brought from one of the nearest stations. 

8579 . Supposing, thei’e vvere no Inch person at a neighbouring station ?-r-I 
think that is the great fault which is cortiplained of by the natives, the want of a 
sufficient number of efficient officers. 

, 8580 . You think ths^e ought to be a spare collector in each district, or in 
every seephd district, to fill up a casual vacancy ?—I do not think it is necessaiy 
to, have spare collectors ri I think such altrangements should be put in force as 
would prevent a large district being placed under the charge of a very young- 
roan.- ■ ^ 

8 , 581 . What is the arrangement which you would propqpe ?—If there were 
two or more deputy collector and deputy or assistant magistrates appointed, the 
objectionwould be, in a great measure, overcome. 

8582 . You would, in fact, increase the service to such an extent aS to provide 
a deputy collector in every collectorship, ready to assume the charge in the 
event of his principal bqing absent ?—I certainly have no idea of increasing the 
( ivil; Service ; I would increase tlifi appointments greatly, . 

8583 . Whom 
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8583 . Whom would you appoint?—I would appoint a greater number of < 
deputy magistrates) and a greater number of deputy coilectois than there are at 
present* 

8584 . Should they be Europeans or natives ?—Wherever I could find efficient 
men, whether natives or Europeans, I wmuld employ them. 

8585 . Without distinction ?—Without distinction. 

8586 . Chairman.1 Is there any other explanation which you wish to add ?— 
In reply to Question 8309, 1 brought before the notice of tl.m Committee the 
Subject of my having been dispossessed of land at Kangamutty, the right to which 
I supposed 1 had purchased from the Company by public auction, I expressed 
my unwillingness to give any names j my object was solely to expose what I 
considered a bad system. I was desirous of showing the danger of placing both 
fiscal and magisterial duties in the hands of the same public functionary, who 
I conceived might do an illegal act in the capacity of a collector, and enforce it 
as a magistrate, I would add, that two more honourable or able men could not 
in my opinion be found in the Bengal Civil Service than Mr. Robert Torrens 
and Mr. Welby Jackson ; and if such men are liable to take an erroneous view, 
though no doubt a conscientious one, of the rights of an individual, in oppo¬ 
sition to the Government which they serve, I think it is a strong argument 
against uniting the offices of magistrate and collector. 


Johti Clarke Marshman, Esq., called in; and further Examined. 

8587 . Chairman.'] HAVE you paid any attention to the subject of education 
in India ?—Yes ; I have endeavoured to obtain all the information which I could 
upon the subject with regard to all the Presidencies ; but the evidence which 
I would now offer to the Committee has reference more particularly to the 
two divisions of the Bengal Presidency, that is, to the progress of education 
in Agra and in Bengal. 

8588 . Have you any statement of the number of English schools and scho¬ 
lars?—Within the Bengal Presidency, we have three descriptions of English 
schools and seminaries. 3'he first consists of those which are paid by the State, 
and are under the immediate direction of the Government. In Bengal and 
Bahar there are 31 such schools and colleges, embracing 4,241 scholars. The 
various Missionary Societies in the same provinces have also established various 
schools and colleges, for the education of the natives in the English language 
and in European science; and I find, according to the latest return, that the 
number of schools and colleges connected with them amounted to 22 , and that 
the number of students was about 6,000. As the study of English is exceed¬ 
ingly popular among the natives of Bengal, and they are anxious to give their 
children as large a knowledge of it as possible, many of those natives who have 
received an English education, either in the Missionary or in the Government 
schools, have established proprietary schools for English tuition, where all those 
who are able to pay either a smaller or a larger sum receive instruction. I have 
never been able to obtain any return, either of the number of schools or of the 
number of scholars in those proprietary institutions; but I should think that, 
in and about Calcutta, the number of scholars does not fall much short of 
1,500. The number, however, may be considerably greater. I find, according 
to the last report in the Agra Presidency, that the number of Government schools 
and colleges amounts to eight, and the number of scholars in them to 1,548. 
In the same Presidency the Missionaries have 22 English schools, in which 
1,754 students are receiving education; but as English is not so popular in 
the North-western Provinces as it is in Bengal, I am not aware that there 
are any proprietary schools in any of the great cities in those provinces. 

8589 . What is the character of the education given in the English colleges 
and schools ?—The education has been carried to a very high pitch in the 
Government institutions. The students receive the same kind of instruction 
which is comprised in the compass of a liberal education in this country, and 
go through the whole circle of literature, of philosophy, and of science. Many 
of the missionary schools also embrace the same large range of instruction, and 
the education given in them is equally comprehensive. In some of the inferior 
missionary schools, and more particularly in the lower class of proprietary 
schools, where they have not the same command of resources for obtaining 
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, superior tutors, the education is of rather an inferior character, and more ele¬ 
mentary than in the higher institutions. The natives exhibit great sharpness 
and great precocity ot intellect. They have also very great powers of applica¬ 
tion. In many of those institutions, the youths who have reached the head of 
them have obtained an amount ofknon ledge which would not do discredit to some 
of the best institutions in this country. 

8 . 590 . Those remarks apply to those who obtain the complete amount of 
education given at those institutions. What proportion of the students are 
likely to attain that high standard of knowledge ?—1 think the number inu.st be 
very limited, and that^ne in ten would be rather a large proportion. In general, 
the natives who . attend those institutions, both those belonging to Governnaeut 
and to the missionaries, consist of the sons of men who are not sufficiently 
wealthy to enable them to keep their children at school for such length of time 
as may be necessary to complete their education, and they are, therefore, obliged 
to withdraw them from instruction long before their education has been completed. 
It is therelore a very lamentable reflection that by far the largest proportion of 
the 15,000 youths wlio are now studying English will probably leave the institu¬ 
tions viithout such a .knowledge of English as would enable them to write a 
correct Eng]isli letter, or to read any English book to profit which has not been 
made a class-book. The youths whose education is thus prematurely.interrupted 
fall hack upon a slate of society very inferior to them in intellectual attainments, 
and thereby are apt to lose much of the advantage which thi^y have gained at 
those institutions,; so that we frequently find that at the end of 10 years a man 
has far les.s knowledge than be had at the beginning of that period when he first 
quitted the institution. 

S,59 '- ^^hat is the rule in the Government schools respecting religious in¬ 
struction?—The Government considers itself pledged to the principle of perfect 
neutrality on the subject of religion, and religious instruction is therefore 
entirely excluded from the Government schools; the education is completely- 
confined to mere secular branches of instruction. The Bible is altogether ex¬ 
cluded, and great care is taken to avoid any instruction which might be inter¬ 
preted into a wish to use education as a means of proselytism, or to tamper with 
the religious faith of the students. 

8592 . Have you formed any opinion regarding the question of excluding reli¬ 
gious instruction from the general education 0 /the natives of India —I have 
always thought that the union of religious and seculttr instruction was absolutely 
. indispensable to a good and complete education, and that the exclusion of all 
reference to religious truth in the Government institutions was a matter of very 
great regret. The natives themselves also have always been accustomed to give 
a very high religious tone to secular education. In fact, among the natives them¬ 
selves religion is completely identified with education; they go so'far as to repre¬ 
sent even the very alphabet as having been communicated to men by the gods; 
arid all the knowledge which the natives possess relative to history, geography, 
astrcfnomy, or any other kind of secular instruction, is given to them under a 
religious sanction. 

^.593' 1^0 .you consider it advisable that the Government should introduce 
Christianity into the schools which are identified with the State?—That is a very 
difficult and a much disputed question ; but however much it may be regretted 
that the Government should have excluded all matters of religion from their insti¬ 
tutions, 1 cannot but think that the attempt to introduce it, that is, to introduce 
Christianity, into the institutions of the State, either into the schools or the 
colleges of the Government, would be unadvisable under existing circum¬ 
stances. If the Government had originally, without any noise or ostentation, 
quietly introduced the Bible into their public institutions when they were first 
established, I think that upon that principle of acquiescence in whatever the 
State does, which seems to regulate the minds of the natives, there would have 
been very little opposition raised to it; but I fear that the time h-as passed by 
when the Bible could be introduced into those colleges now existing, or which 
may hereafter be established in direct connexion with the State; that is, those 
institutions which are not only supported from the funds of the State, but are also 
identified with the Government itself. It must be borne in mind, that you have, 
in Calcutta more especially, a very large and opulent, an intelligent and an influ¬ 
ential body of natives, who are not only indifferent to Christianity, but also 

exceedingly 
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exceedingly hostile to it, and that they watch all the movements of the Govern¬ 
ment in reference to the question of conversion with the greatest jealousy and sus¬ 
picion, and that if the Government were now to introduce religious instruction 
into the colleges which exist in Calcutta, I think they would raise such an 
outcry as would be exceedingly embarrassing to the Government; With tiie 
instrument of a free press in their hands, and with the aid of no inconsiderable 
portion of the editors of the English newspapers, who are equally opposed to 
the iutroduction of Christianity into the schools, 1 believe they would be able toi 
raise a clamour such as the Government ought not, under any circumstances, to 
encounter; and it is possible that they might succeed in obliging the GoYern- 
ment to retrace its steps after having allowed the Bible to be introduced into the 
seminaries, and constrain Government to exclude it, and I chink it would be 
much more advisable not to admit it, than, after having admitted itj to exclude 
it from the schools, and that under the infl uence of popular claraovtr. 

8594. What do you consider would be the proWfle effect of the attempt to 
introduce Christian instruction into the Government colleges or schools ?t—I think 
the insstitutions themselves would be immediately deserted. The introduction 
of the Bible, or the doctrines of Christianity, into those seminaries, would create 
the greatest possible agitation in native society; in fact, such a degree of excite¬ 
ment as we have ne\ er seen before, far more intense than anything which was 
raised upon the question of Suttees, or even upon the recent occasion of the 
passing of the Liberty of Conscience Act. The orthodox party would be joined 
by the liberal party, and they would immediately meet, and probably form a kind 
of Committee of religious safety; they would, throughout the newspapers, both 
English and native, spread the report that the Government, after having for so 
long a period acted upon the principle of neutrality, had now entered upon a 
crusade against their religion, and that it was endeavouring to make the educa¬ 
tion of the natives the means of proselytism. This powerful body m Calcutta, 
would very probably determine, and the determination would be sUjiported by 
all the Hindoos in Calcutta, to exclude from the pale of native society every indi¬ 
vidual who dared to send his children to those schools, till the obnoxious rule 
was repealed. The introduction therefore of Christian instruction would be a 
source of very great envbarassment to the Government. I- think the immediate 
eflect of it would be to close the schools, and tliat it would be found in some 
measure to shake the confidence of the community in the maintenance of that 
principle of religious neutrality, which is at present so great a source of ;political 
security. 

8595. Have you any other reason to state which would render the introduc¬ 
tion of Christian education unadvisable at present ?— I think that another 
reason, which should not be overlooked, may be found, although it is a subject 
of great delicacy to touch on, in the views of some of those who have super¬ 
intended the public institutions connet;ted with the State. I think there has 
been a very strong impression upon the minds of many, that the exclusion of 
Chiislianity from the public institutions was with them a source of no regret; 
and that they have voluntarily placed in very influential situations in those insti¬ 
tutions men who were avowedly indifferent to Christianity, and some who openly 
professed the principles of infidelity. I think that the character of the present 
members of the Committee of Public Instruction affords a sufficient guarantee 
against the recurrence of any such unpleasant and objectioriable proceedings; 
but still there are, doubtless, some among the Europeans employed as tutors 
in the English colleges, who regard the truths of Christianity with perfect in¬ 
difference, and who, if an appeal were made to them by any of the students 
regarding the principles of Christianity, would very likely give such an answer as 
would impair the value of those truths in the minds of the natives. We must 
also remember, that a very large proportion of the teachers in the Government 
institutions are natives, very respectable and well educated natives, Imt still 
Hindoos, who do not consider Christianity to be a divine revelation; and I 
cannot imagine that there would be much advantage in the inculcation of 
Christian truth by those who did not appreciate its importance ; and that it would 
be better altogether to avoid any attempt to disseminate Christian truth in the 
institutions of the Government, when there was any danger of its being accom¬ 
panied with remarks calculated to throw discredit upon the doctrines of the 
Bible. I think those circumstances tend rather to mitigate the regret that every 
sincere Christian would otherwise feel at the exclusion of religious instruction, 
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that is, of instruction in the truths and doctrines of Christianity, from the 
public institutions of the Government. 

8596 . Your opinion, as I understand you, is, that those which you now state 
as objections to that S 5 -stem, apply solely to the introduction of Christian instruc¬ 
tion by Government agency?—Entirely by Government agency; that is, the 
introduction of the use of the Bible as a class book, and the inculcation of the 
doctrines of Christianity in those institutions, in the same manner as they are 
taught in the institutions of the Missionaries. 

8597 . Has the secular instruction given in the Government schools produced 
any effect on the mirtds of the scholars, as it regards their own creed ?-T think, 
although Christianity is entirely excluded from the Government institutions, yet 
the instruction which, is given in them has had the effect of raising the natives 
infinitely above their own creed. There are few of those who have received 
a complete education at the Government institutions, who do not hold the doc¬ 
trines and principles of Hindooism in the most thorough contempt. And this is 
easily accounted for; for all those geographical, and astronomical, and historical 
absurdities which are believed by the Hindoos, are derived entirely from the 
Shastres. The native obtains his religious creed from the same source as his 
scientific knowledge, and from the same books which, as Mr. Macaulay mentioned 
in his Minute on Education, teach him the existence of seas of treacle and seas 
of clarified butter. Now, when the native finds that the existence of those two 
seas, and, indeed, all the facts regarding geography and history given in the 
Shastres, are entirely fabulous ; when his faith is shaken in one portion of the 
system, it is scarcely possible that it should not also be shaken in others. Such 
has been my e^^perience, that the study of English literature, and the knowledge 
of European science which is obtained by the natives, although unaccompanied 
with religious instruction, or instruction in the truths of Christianity, has pro¬ 
duced the great effect of shaking the fabric of Hindooism to its very founda¬ 
tion ; and that the indirect result which has thus followed the exertions of the 
Government in the cause of education is highly satisfactory. At the same time, 

I ought to mention that those natives who have received a superior education, ^ 
and through that education have been raised above the absurdities of their creed, 
are still found to he, perhaps, the most strenuous opponents of Christianity ; and 
the Missionaries have remarked that they do not encounter more strenuous 
opposition from any class than that of educated nativeyouths. And it is to this 
circumstance, that is, to the natives having been raised above their own super¬ 
stitious creed, without embracing Christianity, that we are to attribute the great 
success which has attended , the attempt to establish that sect of Vedantists, 
originally founded by Rainmohun Roy. This sect at the present time includes 
300 or 400 of the very best educated natives in Calcutta, and no Christian 
can regard the popular idolatry of the country with feelings of greater contempt 
than thi.s body of V'’edantists, who profess to derive the doctrine of one God from 
the Vedes. They have established a chapel in Calcutta, where they hold weekly 
meetings, and where monotheistic hymns from the Vedes are chaunted, and 
some eminent Brahmin connected with their society stands up and repeats some 
moral sentence from the Vedes, and explains it to the assembled audience, and 
endeavours to enforce its doctrine upon their consciences. 

8598 . Would not the persuasion, on the part of the natives, that the Govern¬ 
ment was anxious to promote the spread of Christianity, induce a hypocritical 
profession of Christianity, with a view to win the favour and patronage of the 
Government?—1 think it is likely that it would do so to a very considerable 
extent; but we have no data from which to calculate, except by referring back 
to that which occurred under the Mahomedan Government. Under the Malio- 
inedans, those who forsook Hindooism, and embraced the creed of Mahomet, were 
generally treated with great respect, and in many instances raised to situations 
of great honour. Some of the most eminent of the Mahomedan governors, 
and statesmen, and generals, were originally Hindoos who had forsaken their 
own creed and embraced that of Mahomet; and I think, therefore, it is not 
at all unlikely, that if our Government had offered a premium for forsaking 
Hindooism, a very large proportion of respectable Hindoos would unquestion¬ 
ably have abandoned it. 
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John Clarke Marshman^ Esq., called in; and further Examined. 

8599. Chairman.'] WHAT is the nature of the instruction given in the mis- J. C.Marshmn, 
sionary schools ?- — The object of the missionaries is to combine secular and 

religious instruction ; to give their students as high a degree of secular educa- 
tioii (I allude particularly to their superior institutions) as they could obtain in 
the Government colleges and seminaries ; the Bible is introduced as a class book, 
and religious instruction is avowedly and openly given to all the students ; 
that Christian literature, which is excluded irom the schools of the State, is 
continually taught in the seminaries of the missionaries. As it regards secular 
education, I think many of the students in the higher missionary institutions are 
fully equal, in point of attainments, to those who are trained in the Government 
institutions. Some of those who have been trained at the missionary colleges 
are among the first natives for intelligence we have in the country ; and some 
of the best articles in the “ Calcutta Review,^’ which occupies in India much the 
same place in public estimation as the Edinburgh ’’ and “Quarterly and * 

“ Westminster ” Reviews do in this country, have been written by natives of the 
country, who have received their education in these missionary institutions. 

Those institutions are attended by a much larger number of students than are 
to be found in the Government colleges in Calcutta. This may arise in some 
measure fi’om the circumstance, that no fee lor tuition is demanded in them, 
though the students are required to pay for the books they use. But the fact 
that so large a body of native youths flock to institutions where Christianity is 
openly inculcated, shows, I think, very clearly, that the objection to instruction 
in the truths of Christianity by the great body of the people has been somewhat 
exaggerated. 

8600. Are the same books used for secular and literary instruction in^ the 
missionary institutions as are used in the Government schools and colleges r I 
do not think that precisely the same books are in every case used. They may 
possibly make use of the same books with regard to natural philosophy and mathe¬ 
matics, but in reference to English literature, the missionaries have an objection 
to the study of Shakspeare and our dramatists; and there is, therefore, a consi¬ 
derable difference regarding the books used at the missionary institutions for 
general literature. 

8601. I understand you to say that the standard of education in the missionary 
schools is as high as in the Government schools ? — To a very considerable extent; 
although there is a difference of opinion upon that subject. I think that the 
superior youths in the missionary institutions have exhibited as great a degree of 
knowledge as those who have been brought up in the Government institutions. 

8602. What has been the result, as regards conversions, of the system pur¬ 
sued respectively in the Government and in the missionary seminaries? A 
statement was drawn up during the last year, regarding the numlier of youths 
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the missionaries, and those who had been brought up in the Government insti¬ 
tutions. I have not been aide to find the document, which I brought home with 
me, but speaking from memory, I should say that the number was mentioned at 
about 70 ; and that of this proportion 30 , perhaps rather a smaller number, con¬ 
sisted of those who had been trained .up in the Government institutions; but 
the majority consisted of those who had been educated by the missionaries. I 
should mention also, that in the case of converts from the missionary schools, 
most ot them have embraced Christianity while under tuition; whereas, in almost 
every instance, the converts from the Government schools have come over to 
Christianity after they have quitted the institution. 

8()03. Did tluise con versions which took place while the scholars were in the 
missionary seniinaries, produce any effect upon those institutions?—The effect 
upon the institutions, in the first instance, was that they were almost entirely 
deserted. The parents of the youths who were receiving an education there 
took alarm at the result ot this tuition in the missionary institutions, and 
removed almost all their children from them; but this feeling of apprehension 
gradually subsided, and the youths returned to the missionary schools. On 
the next occasion the same kind of alarm was felt, though in an inferior degree ; 
but as those conversions have become more and more numerous, the alarm seems 
to have almost entirely subsided, and about 12 mouths ago, when five or six of 
the senior students in one of the missionary institutions, men of caste and 
standing in society, embraced Christianity, it was found to have scarcely any 
effect whatever upon the general attendance at the school. 

8b04. How were those conversions regarded by the Hindoo community ?— 
They excited the greatest possible agitation in the native society in Calcutta. 
The ^orthodox party were inflamed with extraordinary indignation against the 
missionaries. 'I'hey held meetings and denounced the system, and threatened to 
excommunicate from the pale of society any of their countrymen who should 
venture to send their children to schools where they were liable to be led to 
forsake their religion. Those natives in Calcutta, who were among the most 
influential families, attributed the popularity of the missionary schools to the fact 
that no fee whatever w’as demanded for tuition; and in order to counteract this 
influence they determined, if possible, to establish anti-missionary colleges upon 
the same principle; that is, the principle of giving to Hindoo youth the same 
superior instruction which was given in the missionary schools, free of all charge, 
but to inculcate the Hindoo Shastras instead of the Bible. It was proposed 
among them to raise the sunj of, I think, 30 , 000 /. for the endowment of such 
an anti-missionary college; but after more than a twelvemonth of exertion, it 
was found that they were scarcely able to obtain I-10th of that sum, and this 
occurred in a community which is in the habit of expending 20,000/. or 30 , 000 /. 
annually in religious festivals. The failure of this great attempt to supersede the 
missionary institutions seems to have produced in the minds of the influential 
natives in Calcutta a conviction that it is not possible for them to stem the 
current, or to break up the missionary institutions ; and they are now endeavourino- 
to abrogate that rule of the Shastras, by which a man having once forsaken his 
creed, remains for ever separated from it, and to receive back into the pale of 
Hindooisra those who have embraced Christianity. 

8605, When did the attempt to establish this rival seminary for instruction 
in the Hindoo religion occur ?~I think within the last two years. 

8to6. And the attempt has altogether failed?—It has entirely failed; the 
institution has never been established; and, as I have mentioned*before, since; 
it was found impossible to get up a rival to the missionary institutions, the 
natives are now endeavouring, if possible, to alter the Hindoo Shastras, and to 
receive back into the pale of Hindooism those who had forsaken it. 

8607. What do you mean by altering the Shastras ; do you mean obtaining 
the decision ot a pundit as to the construction of the Shastras ?—It is understood 
to be an invariable rule of Hindooism, that a man who has once lost caste can never 
be restored to it; and the natives have been endeavouring to obtain an opinion 
from the most celebrated pundits in Calcutta, Nuddea, and Benares, authorising 
them to modify this rule of the Shastras, and receive back those who have quitted 
the Hindoo faith. 

8i'o8. To what extent has the public service been benefited by the introduction 

into it of men educated at the seminaries of which you have been speaking ?_Not 
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by any means to the extent which could have been wished. When the Govern¬ 
ment institutions were placed upon their,present footing, about 20 years ago, by 
Lord William Bentinck, that is, when English education became the order of the 
day, there was a considerable prejudice in the minds of some members of the 
civil service and of the officers of Government generally against the ernployraent 
in the public service of those who had received this English education. The 
plausible excuse which they gave for that objection was, that men who were 
crammed, as they said, with mathematics, and were able to repeat Shakspeare, 
and to quote Johnson and Addison, were unfitted for the duties of the public 
service, which required a great deal of oflicial knowledge and experience ; 
but in proportion as the men who had adopted those prejudices left the service 
the feeling gradually died out, and in the course of time a conviction arose in the 
minds of the most influential members of the service that those seminaries ought 
to be made the nursery of the public service, and that the CJovernmeut, which 
was abso large an expense for the purposes of education, ought to obtain some 
benefit from it, by being enabled to place the most advanced students in 
situations of public trust. It was this growing feeling which gave rise to the 
celebrated notification of Lord Hardinge, at the close of 1844, which is so well 
known to the Committee. 

8609 . How has that notification been worked?—Lord Hardinge's notification 
has not been worked at all. It was superseded before it was a twelvemonth old. 
That notification was based upon a very broad and comprehensive principle. It 
was intended to introduce into the public service the students of all institutions, 
both those that were supported by the Stare, and those which were maintained by 
private individuals, or by public societies; but before seven or eight months had 
elapsed another notification appeared, which completely nullified and neutralised 
the first, and which laid down a scale of qualifications, or rather a rule of exami¬ 
nation, which none but those who had studied in the Government institutions 
were able to pass. As soon as this new notification was known in England, the 
Court of Directors disapproved of it, .and in their despatch to the Government 
of India, said, “It appears to us that the standard,” referring to the second 
notification, “ can only be attained by the students in the Government colleges, 
and that therefore it gives them virtually a monopoly of office.” 

8610 . What was the date of that despatch?- It must have been about the 
year 1846, 18 months or two years after the original notification of October 
1844. 

86 i 1 . Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Was the second notification published in the 
“ Gazette”?-—! think it was not; the first notification appeared in the Govern¬ 
ment “ Gazette.” 

8612 . Chairman^ What was the impression created in the minds of those who 
yvere at the head of the missionary institutions by this exclusion ?—I he arrange¬ 
ment which I referred to laid down a scheme of examination for those who 
were to receive certificates under the notification which completely excluded all 
but those who had been brought up in the (iovernment institutions, and though 
such may not have been the intention of this subsequent arrangement, yet such 
was (he effect it produced. From that time forward, those who presided over 
the missionary institutions, as well as those who were at the head of private 
institutions, refused to send up any of their students to be examined, in order 
to compete for those certificates. A feeling of the greatest possible dissatisfac¬ 
tion was thus created among the missionaries, as may well be supposed, and it 
became a subject of remonstrance with the Council of Education; and this led to 
a long discussion, which was carried on with feelings not of mutual concession, 
and only ended in exasperating both parties. The education given in the mis¬ 
sionary schools is not altogether, but very considerably, of a religious character; 
consequently the books which are used differ greatly from those which are em¬ 
ployed in the Government institutions, and the discussion which arose had 
reference to the books which should be made the subject of examination. The 
missionaries had manifested an objection to the study of Shakspeare and of the 
English dramatists. On the other hand, the Committee of Public Instruction 
had an equally strong objection to examine the students of the missionary insti¬ 
tutions in Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, and other books of the same 
character. The consequence has been very deplorable, because it has sown 
discord among those who have the same object in view, namely, the enlighten- 
Hient of the natives. It has also produced a very unfavourable effect on the 
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minds of the students of the missionary colleges ; whether right or wrong, they 
have been led to suppose that there were two castes in education, the Brahmin 
and the Soodra caste, and that those who were trained up in the regular ortho¬ 
dox colleges of the Government were of the Brahmin caste, and those who had 
befen educated in the missionary institutions belonged to a lower and an inferior 
class. Now as the object of this, examination was not to test the acquirements 
of the students in any particular book, but rather to ascertain their progress in 
general literature, it is very possible that a spirit of conciliation might have 
removed every difference; but there was no spirit of conciliation, I am sorry 
to say, manifested on either part; and the consequence has been, that both 
jjarties are now exdSperated against each other, and I do not see any prospect 
whatever of having this discord healed under existing circumstances. 

8613 . It has been proposed to establish universities at the four Presidencies ; 
how far do you think that would tend to remove the grievance of which you 
have been speaking?—I think the establishment of universities, if they are 
based upon the broad and liberal principles of the London University, would 
supply a complete remedy to the grievance complained of; and 1 do not see any 
other mode in which it can be removed. The point to which education has been 
carried, more especially in Calcutta, seems to require that universities of this 
kind should be at once established. It is not proposed that they should be 
employed in giving instruction, but rather in taking up those who have received 
instruction in other institutions, examining their progress and their qualifications, 
and giving them degrees of honour, or certificates of qualification; that all the 
public inkitutions of respectability, both those connected with the State, and 
those of public societies or of private individuals, should be affiliated with the 
university ; that they should all send up their superior students every year to 
compete for those distinctions, and that the honours should be distributed among 
them without any feeling of partiality. 

86 14 . A previous witness has stated that about 89,000/. is devoted by the 
Government to educational purposes; how far do you consider that that is suffi¬ 
cient for the wants of India?—I have only just seen that statement of Dr. 
Wilson. It was stated in the House of Commons that the sum appropriated to 
education by the Government of India did not exceed 65,000/. sterling a year; 
but in a series of papers published at the India House in the present year, the 
sum was stated at between 70,000/. and 80,000/. Dr. Wilson, in his evidence, 
I see, has brought in the sum of 10,000 rupees appropriated to Scinde, and 
70,000 rupees to Sattara, which vvere evidently not included in that calculation. 
The sum, therefore, may be taken at 89,000/, or 90,000/. sterling per annum. 
If you compare the sum thus devoted from the revenues of India to the object 
of public instruction, with that which is voted by Parliament annually from the 
revenues of England for education in this country, I think it will be found to 
be very considerably disproportionate. If you assume the revenues of England 
at 52,000,000/. sterling, and the sum appropriated annually by Parliament at 
250,000/. sterling, which, I think, is very nearly the sum, then from the 
26,000,000/. net revenue in India we ought to obtain 125,000/.; and therefore 
if we have only 90,000 /., we are still, according to that proportion, some 35,000/. 
or 40,000/. below the mark. But even that sum is insufficient for the wants of 
the country, and I am satisfied that if it were quadrupled, or increased even 
fivefold, it would not be found too much for the educational necessities of the 
country ; and it is especially to be desired that there should also be an attempt, 
at the same time, to make those additional funds go as far as possible by a new 
mode of appropriating them. 

8615 . What mode of dispensing educational funds in India do you contem¬ 
plate ? — 1 have mentioned, in answer to a previous question, that it would be 
very desirable to borrow from England the plan of universities which has been 
matm*ed here; and I would venture to say, that if we could also borrow the plan 
adopted by the Privy Council of Education in this country, of giving Grants in 
Aid to the various institutions in India, those funds might be made to go much 
further, and that this would be a much more appropriate mode of expending 
any additional funds which might be voted, than by exclusively following the 
present mode. It is scarcely possible for the Government in India to undertake 
the care and the responsibility of managing all the institutions which will be 
necessary for the difiusion of knowledge, and there is a general desire in India, 
in the minds of almost all parties, that the Government could be prevailed on to 
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adopt the principle of grants in aid ; that is, that they should determine to give 
pecuniary assistance to the existing institutions which are not connected with the 
State, in order to enable them to increase the sphere of their exertions. In that 
case it would be necessary for the Government to prescribe the course of study, 
and possibly even to lay down the books which should be used, and that an in¬ 
spector should be employed to visit every school thus taken under the patron¬ 
age of the Government, three or four times a year, and make a report of the 
progress of the children; the Government aid to the institution being propor¬ 
tioned according to the report made by the inspector. This would produce the 
double effect of giving an extraordinary impulse to the cause of education in 
India, at the same time that it would give the means of support to those 
institutions which can scarcely obtain adequate encouragement from local 
subscriptions. 

b 6 i 6 . Do you mean that those grants in aid should only be afforded where 
privaDI subscriptions have been raised to a certain extent ?—Yes; the proposal 
is, that where schools and seminaries have been established by private subscrip¬ 
tion, or in connexion with public societies,, and where they are straitened in 
their resources, the Government should come in and give them additional aid to 
enable them to extend the range of their labours. 

8617 . You think*that system would tend to increase the amount of private 
subscriptions for educational purposes in India?—I think it would have a bene¬ 
ficial eftect in that respect. 

8 fii 8 . How would you deal with the question of religion in reference to those 
grants?—In regard to the Grants in Aid given to those institutions, I think the 
question of religion must entirely be left alone, and that the Government should 
confine itself to secular education. In this country you have many sects to bring 
within the scope of the educational grant; but in India you have not only many 
sects of Christians, but also persons professing different religions, to bring 
within the sphere of this grant in aid, and it appears advisable, therefore, that 
tlie Government should leave the question of religion entirely untouched ; that 
the inspector should be required only to examine the scholars in the various 
departments of secular education, and make no inquiry whatever as to the 
character of the religious instruction given in the schools, whether that religious 
instrpction be Hindoo, or Mahomedan, or Bhuddist, or Christian; whether it be 
in connexion with the Church of England, or the Roman-catholics, or the'Kirk, 
or the Free Church of Scotland, or the Baptists, or the Independents; and 
that the inspector should simply examine the progress of the students and 
scholars in the different branches of secular instruction, and leave the masters 
and proprietors of the schools to give whatever kind of instruction they may 
think most advisable in religious matters. The Government would thus be 
enabled to* give assistance even to Christian schools and institutions, without 
in any measure infringing that principle of religious neutrality which has been 
always adopted, and which is a very great element of our political strength. 

Ship'. Do you propose to confine those grants in aid to English institutions, 
or would you extend them to vernacular schools ?—When’they were originally 
proposed they w^ere. desired in reference to the vernacular schoofs; but there can 
be no reason for confining them to those indigenous institutions, or to schools 
in w Inch knowledge is imparted in the native languages. They should be given, 
I think, equally to the higher schools in which an English education is given to 
the students, and to village schools throughout the country. I ought, at the 
same time, to mention that the Government in India is fully prepared to carry 
out this system of grants in aid as soon as it receives encouragement from 
home, and a suitable addition to its educational fund. The Government in India 
may be said to have already anticipated the decisions of the Home authorities 
upon this subject. About three years ago Mr. Thomason, in the North-vtestern 
Provinces, having determined to give encouragement to’ vernacular education, 
proposed to grant pecuniary assistance, that is, grants in aid, to the schools which 
were then found existing among the natives. Last year, I believe, the Council 
of Education in Calcutta gave similar assistance to an English seminary, which 
had been established about 15 milfes from Calcutta, to the extent, I have heard, 
of 150 rupees a month. I allude to the school at Jonaye, in which the late 
Mr. Bethune took so great an interest. The Government of Madras has 
recently announced its anxiety to pursue the same course. In the very last 
report of the meeting of the Madras University Board, Sir Henry Pottinger, 
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the Governor, is reported to have said, “The establishment of missionary 
schools m Madras is a source of great good to the Presidency, and I do not see 
why these should not be supported without doing the least harm to the Govern¬ 
ment Presidency Institution. I have lately attended several schools, which are 
fiot in the least behind those supported by the Government, and I think these 
have a right to be fostered and supported by the State. ” I have heard by the 
lat6 rnail that the Govenuent of Madras has actually entered upon this course of 
grants in aid, and has afforded support to several of the missionary^ institutions in 
the Madras Presidency upon th^ principle which .1 have stated, that of confining 
the grant entirely to secular education. 

86‘io* Mr. Hume,^V^\[l you. state what class of youths are educated in the 
schools to which you have referred The school to .which I have alluded con¬ 
sisted almost entirely* ol Hindoos, w|:io were chiefly men of a superior caste and 
position in society. 

8621. There is no provision made for the lower classes of natives?—Jfc the 
school to which I particularly allude, I believe nearly all the students belong* 
to the more respectable chusses. 

8622. Chairman.\ Have you formed any idea of what would be necessary for 
the successful establishment of a system of vernacular education I took the 
liberty of placing before the Committee of the House of Lords ari outline of a 
plan 'vliich 1 had drawn up on the subject, and which embraced the following 
points : lirst? tne establishment of a normal school near the Presidency for the 
education ot ^schoohnasters. Secondly, the establishment of a model school to be 
attached to it, where the schoolmaster should be trained in the principles and 
practice of vernacular tuition. Thirdly, a>series of vernacular school books in the 
departments of Jaistory, geography, astronomy, and the simple elements of natural 
philosophy. Fourthly, inspectors to visit each school two or three times in the 
year, and to report the progress of the scholars. Fifthly, the establishment by a 
gradual process, as Government could feel its ground, of 300 or 400 schools in 
various districts. And, lastly, a plan for connecting the public service in the 
Mofussil with-the schools, so as to aflbrd suitable encouragement to them. 

8623- Are there a sufficient number of books in the native tongues to form the 
substance of a system of vernacular education The number of books at present 
is lathe* limited, but it is continually on the increase. The native youths who 
have received a superior,English education in the Government and in the mis¬ 
sionary colleges, are fully prepared, and fully able, to compile, or to translate, the 
various books that might be necessary for carrying out a system of vernacular 
education. The Rev. Krishna Mobuu Bannerjee, one of the most enlightened 
natives in India, now a Professor of Bishops’ College, near (Jalcutta, has recently^ 
published, under the auspices of the Council of Public Instruction, a Bengalee 
« Encyclopsedia, w hich embraces half a dozen, or perhaps 10 such works, ^ and which 
has been exceedingly popular. The difliculty whicli was felt 10 or 12 years ago 
regarding books for a course of vernacular education is rapidly disappearing; and at 
the present time, if the Government were prepared to give suitable encouragement, 
that is to say, to the extent of 1,000/. or 1 , 500 /. sterling, for the panslation of the 
books which might be required, in the course of three or four years it would have 
ag complete vernacular school library as could be desired at present. 

8624. Sir /, //. MaddockJ] Do you intend to confine your observations with 
regard to the paucity of books in the vernacular languages to the Bengalee lan¬ 
guage ? 1 speaking now mpre particularly of the Bengalee language. 

8625* Chairman,^ You mentioned the project of introducing translations; are 
there any objections in your opinion to the use of translations as being of so 
inferior a character as to be inadequate to the purposes of education ?—Those 
who have bee^n opposed to vernacular education, and are for confining all their 
exertioas to English instruction, have been in the habit of decrying translations; 
but there can be no reason why a translation of a good work on history, or geo¬ 
graphy, or astronomy, should not be quite as useful as the original. Our own 
literature, although it contains the finest classics, is at the present time enriched 
by translations from the German, and that literature itself began three or four 
centuries ago in translations. If the Committee will allow me, I will read a short 
extract from Wharton, who in his ‘‘History of English Poetry,” says, Caxton, 
by translating, and procuring to be translated a great number of books from the 
French, greatly contributed to promote the state of literature in England.” d his 
was the mode in which our literature, now so rich and complete, coniinenced, 
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and it is’ the mode in which vernacular literatuie, more especially for schools, 
must commence in India. I think it is worthy of remark, that as the natives 
do necessarily receive their knowledge of our laws, in which all their interests 
are bound up, through the means of translations, there can be no reason what¬ 
ever why they should not be able to receive the main facts of history, geography,^’ 
and astronomy through the same medium. 

8626 . Do you propose to connect the public service with the vernacular 
schools?—'l liose vernacular schools will necessarily require a ccmsiderable 
degree of encouragement. We must hold out some adequate motive to 
the parents to induce them to send their children for three or four years to 
those institutions, and the strongest inducement we can hold out is the pros¬ 
pect of their being employed hereafter, according to their attainments, in the 
public service. Those who had received an English education in the higher 
Government and missionary schools, would of course look to situations of a 
highei* ■yalue. I think it is a source of very great congratulation, that in India 
we have no haughty aristocratic cla.ss which stands aloof from all our institu¬ 
tions, and refuses to accept any office under the conquerors ; but that, on the 
contrary^ even the most opulent and the most respectable men in Bengal, and I 
believe also in the North-western Provinces, are anxious to obtain situations 
in the public send 6 e for the junior branches of their families. Those who 
receive instruction of an inferior character in the vernacular institutions will 
be content with situations of inferior value, say from five rupees up to 30 rupees 
a month. I was enabled, through the kindness of Sir Herbert Maddock, to 
make a calculation, about five years ago, of the number of situations of that 
value which the Government of Bengal and Behar has at its disposal, and I 
found that they amount to no fewer than 19,000; that is, 19,000 situations of 
the value of from five rupees to 30 rupees a month, which would be exceedingly 
coveted by that class of men who are likely to send their children to the vermv 
cular seminaries. What I would propose, therefore, is, that those situations 
should be held out as prizes to the most advanced students in those vernacular 
schools, upon thcrfreport of the inspector employed by the Government. This 
would produce a double advantage. It would induce a very large body of the 
natives, in tact all men above the labouring classe.s, to send their children to 
our schools to receive a good education, and at the same time give the Govern¬ 
ment a body of superior men for all the inferior offices in the public service. 

8627 . Those offices which you speak of, which are of the value of from five to 
30 rupees a month, are now occupied by natives, are not they ?—-Entirely by 
natives ; but by natives who have received scarcely any education at all; who 
are simply able to read and write. 

8628 . Mr. Bmie.] Are they civil appointments ?—-Entirely so: 

8629 . Would such a plan involve the exclusion of other natives besides those 
who had passed through the’ schools ?—rl do not propose, in the first instance*, 
that the Government should confine the gift of those situations to tho.se who 
have been educated in the vernacular schools; hut that they should confer the 
situations in the public service as prizes upon the best boys. 

8630 . Sir T. H. Maddock.] At vrhat average age do you suppose those stu¬ 
dents in the vernacular schools would finish their education?—I think that 
would depend in a great measure upon the inducement that was held out to 
them. If there was a prospect of their obtaining situations under the Govern¬ 
ment, if they remained to complete their education, and to pass the neces¬ 
sary examination, they would be induced to remain much longer than they do 
now; for at present it is too often the case, more especially with regard to 
the indigenous schools, that as soon as a boy has learnt the mere elements of 
arithmetic, and is able to read and write tolerably, he is immediately removed. 

8631 . Would many of the students he able to pass their examination by the 
time they were 17 years of age?—By the time they were 15 years of age. 

8033 . Chairman.] There has been an idea that the spread of English will 
gradually supersede the use of the vernacular dialects in India, and obviate the 
necessity of cultivating them ; do you share that opinion ?—Not at all; I do not 
think it i.s borne out by experience ; certainly not by the experience which we 
have in Bengal. It is impossible to extinguish the language of 30,000,000 of 
people; English will, doubtless, in the course of time, becbrae the classical 
language of Bengal, and every native of respectability will endeavour to give 
a knowledge of it to his children; but at the same time, the vernacular language 
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of Bengal, and that of the North-western Provinces, and of the other provinces 
throughout India, will continue to be used and to be cultivated to an increagiiig 
degree. In fact, as the Governmeilt have abolished the Persian language, and 
made the vernacular language of each province the language of the Courts and 
'^of public business, those languages become permanently and for ever fixed in 
the habits of th.e people. I do not think there is any adequate idea in this 
country of the extent to which the Bengalee language is at the present time 
cultivated and employed by the natives themselves. We have found that dn 
exact proportion to the efforts which are made for the dissemination of the 
English language.^so the adherence of the natives to their own language, and 
their anxiety to irhprove and to use it, is continually increasing. In the year 
1800, when the Serampore missionaries first began their labours, and set about 
the civilisation and evangelisation of the province of Bengal, they found that 
there was not a single printed book in Bengalee extant, with the exception of the 
laws of the Government, and one dictionary. There was not a prose work 
existing in the Bengalee language, and they had everything to create. They 
employed the ablest native to compose works, and it was from their press that 
the first publications were issued. About 13 years ago, the Committee,, of 
Public Instruction published a list of the works in the Bengalee language which 
they found then existing ; that is, 40 years a,fter the Serampore missionaries had 
begun to f>rint books in the language; and they found that there were 50 works 
which had been issued under the auspices of Eurcmeans, and 173 which had 
been published by the natives themselves. If the Committee will permit me, 
1 will quote a remark which was made by an influential paper, on the first 
announcement of this fact: “ Many of these works are, it is true, compo.sed of 
the most contemptible trash; others, and by far too large a portion df them, 
consist of amatory poems; but many are of a higher character, and contain 
disquisitions on law, religion, metaphysics, medicine, and philosophy. With this 
list before us, we ask whether a language which has already received such a 
degree of cultivation as to be capable of conveying ideas to the mind on so large 
a variety of subjects, of which some are not wanting in abstruseness, can be 
that poor,-meagre, wretched, inefficient tongue which some of the patrons of 
English have taken it to be. Whether a language which can express the 
subtilties of law and philosophy, and can impart the enthusiasm of poetry, and 
give a,stimulus to the most voluptuous imagination, does stand in need of a whole 
century of improvement before it can be fit for the purposes of national educa¬ 
tion.” .This report was published by the Committee about 12 years ago. Last 
year a friend of mine made a collection of all the books that could be obtained 
in the Bengalee language, and he found that the number of works had been 
multiplied to 400; and at the present time there are no less than 40 native 
presses in Calcutta continually employed by the natives themselves in the publi¬ 
cation of books. 'I he number ot volumes sold the year before last amounted to 
no less than 30,000 ; and hence, notwitlistanding the endeavour to diffuse English 
throughout the country, the Bengalee language is a more powerful medium of 
impression on the native mind even than English. I think that with the 
advantages which the Government have just given to the natives of the country, 
by introducing a liberal system for the transmission of books at a low price, the 
native press is likely to receive an astonishing impulse. 

8 ( 533 . Ma(/(/oclc.] Do you propose that the only test of qualification 

for the public service sbould be a certain proficiency in the vernacular, without 
any reference to age or other particulars ?—I consider that the age of between 
15 and 17 would be quite sufficient, and that no other qualification for introduc 
tion to public service should be required, except an acquaintance with the 10 , 12 , 
or 15 books, upon history, geography, and astronomy, which the Government 
might desire to have taught in the schools. The youths would then be intro 
duced‘, not to the higher situations in the Government service, but, as they are 
at present, into the lower offices, and would gradually rise to the higher appoint^ 
inents in proportion to their experience and abilities, 

8634 . Do you suppose that the majority, or any great proportion of them, 
would accept the lowest offices of five rupees a month in value?—In mentioning 
five rupees a month, 1 alluded of course to the large body of native chow- 
key dars ; but although the chowkeydar in India obtains only four or five rupees 
from the Government, the situation is always worth double that amount, from 
the means which he enjoys of turning his power into money. 

8635 . Has 
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■ 8635 . Has not it been in fact a considerable obstacle to carrying out the views 
of Lord Hardinge, as expressed in his notification with regard to education, that 
the young men who have most distinguished themselves in the seminaries in 
Calcutta are not willing to undertake the lower offices, but expect to be advanced 
at once to the higher grades of the departments ?-^I do not think that this has 
had so great an influence as may at first he supposed, because there has been an 
annual examination of all the students of the Hindoo College, and of the colleges 
connected with the Government; and in the course of the last seven years, only 
44 youths have been able to come up to the standard which was prescribed by 
the Council of Education, and which the Court of Directors said was so high 
that it could only be attained by the students of the Government colleges. 
Hence, a check has been imposed on the operation of the notification by the 
very high standard of qualifications which the Board of Education requires. 

8636 . Do you think a youth of 18 or 19 who has attained that high standard 
of qualificatioh is a person qualified at once to be placed in a responsible situation 
in any of the departments It is in the courts in the interior of the country that 
the natives are chiefly employed in high and responsible situations. 1 do not con¬ 
sider that those who have even attained this qualification are fit for those 
situations in the collectorates, or in the magistrates’ office, or in the civil courts, 
which are most highly paid; it is necessary that young men sliould enter 
those courts as they do at present, on small Salaries of 10 and 12 rupees 
a month, and gradually-rise up to the higher appointments in proportion to 
their experience. 

8637 . If you limited their promotion hi the service so greatly |is that, would 
they be in any different positioii from that of any other candidate.4 who may bo 
compefttors fOT the saine offices ?-^Nd ; they would not be in a different posi¬ 
tion. J he Government has recently issued instructions for a return of the 
number of natives employed in the public service who have been brought up 
at the various institutions; and it will probably be found; in fact 1 heard it 
stated before I left India, that although only 44 youths have been able to pass 
that high test, v'et there are perhaps 200 or 300 youths in the Government 
service in the interior of the country who had been educated at the English 
schools and colleges. 

8638 . If it were practicable, do you think it would be just to carry out to'its 
extreme point the object of Lord Hardinge’s notification?—The original inten¬ 
tion of Lord Hardinge was simply that the heads of the various institutions and 
colleges should send in a retdfn every year of their best students, and that 
those returns should be transmitted to the officers in the interior of the country, 
in Order that when situations, which they were able to fill, became vacant, they 
should be given to those young men. 

8639 . there any misunderstanding as to the interpretation of that order 
on the part of the officers in the interior; have you known instances of persons 
who have obtained certificates of qualification, who claimed the situation of 
sheristadar in. a magistrate’s office, and that the magistrate has considered himself 
under the obligation to appoint theln ?—I am not aware of any case in which a 
native has been thus appointed; but I know that those who received these 
certificates of qualification did cqnsider themselves extremely ill used, unless 
they were enabled to step at once into *4116 highest situations in the courts; and 
a general objection, and a very natural otjection, was raised'^ by the collectors, 
magistrates, and judges, to such appointments. They said, that as they were 
responsible to the Government for the efficient working of tlieir courts, it was 
very hard to oblige them to place in those situations men who were devoid of all 
official experience. 

8640 . Are you aware that a high officer in Bengal, the superintendent of 
police, intimated to the officers under his control that they were hound, according 
to the orders of the Government, to appoint to the highest offices persons so 
qualified, in preference to all other candidates ?—I am not aware that the super¬ 
intendent of police did issue any such orders. 

8641 . Mr. ManglesJ] If he had, it would have been a great mistake of the 
intentions of the Government?— I tliink it would. 

8642 . Mr. HumeJ\ Could you furnish an abstract of the different offices, 
amounting, as you haVe stated, to 19,000, which you think are at the service of 
the public for the appointment oi natives properly qualified ?—I have merely 
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brought with aie a statement of the number of offices, and the salarj’^ attached to 
each; but I have no return of the nature of those offices. 

8643. Could you distinguish,the offices, whether in the police, the revenue, or 
the other departments ?—No ; 1 have not the means of doing that. In order to 
do so it would be necessary to go over two folio volumes of Government 
accounts. 

8644. On what data have you formed the estimate that 19,000 offices are at 
the disposal of the Government?—I had access, through Sir Herbert Maddock’s 
kindness, to the public records, and 1 spent much time in making out a list of 
the number of the pffices ; that is to say, I put down in different columns the 
number of situations of five rupees a month, then of eight rupees then of ten 
rupees, and so on, and noted down as I went along the number of offices of each 
denomination. 

864!). You are satisfied that that is the number, though you have not the 
means of giving the immediate distribution of them I have not the means of 
stating the distribution of the various offices, but I have no doubt of the accuracy 
of the statement which I have made. 

8646. You have stated that the plan pursued at the Ijondon University, by 
which youths, wherever educated, may come and pass an examination, would 
suit the case of India; do you contemplate that the individuals so passing their 
e.xarniuation should be open to any situations which the Government might think 
fit to ofi'er them, or do you consider it possible to point out any particular 
class of offices which men, with certain qualitications, should obtain ?-~I think 
that must be left Entirely to the Government; the university will give all those 
who go up lor examination a certificate that they have been examined in such 
and such branches, and are deserving of a degree of lionour, or a diploma of 
merit. 

8647. From what you know, do not you consider that some stimulus ought 

to be given to the natives to encourage them to good service, wherever they are 
employed. ,. Would not it he of importance that they should enter young into 
every department, and should be promoted to the higher offices only as they show 
aptitude for the business of the department in which they are placed Yes. • 

8648. You would regard that as a strong incentive to attention and improve¬ 
ment on the part of the nativesVery much so. 

8649. You have said that they are very sharp and attentive; do you believe, 
if any such fair and honest reward for good service were put before them, they 
would soon impi'ove?—I believe they would. 

8650. Do you approve of any individual, however highly qualified, being placed 
at once in a situation of importance, without his having had experience in other 
branches leading to that higher situation.?—I think it would be exceedingly 
unadvisable to promote any such individuals at once to the situation, for example, 
of sheristadar, who is the chief native officer of a court, and whose position 
requires a considerable knowledge of law, and great experience of business. 

8651. Are the Committee to understand that whatever system of education is 
established, the acquirement of the English language and other branches of 
knowledge should be necessary for their admission into the public service ? — 

Such is not the case at present; but if you had a university established in India, 
and if the university gave degrees or certificates of qualification annually, and it 
was found at length that there was a sufficient number of youths in the country 
who had received those certificates, the Government might be prepared at some 
future, and perhaps not very distant period, to say that they would not allow 
any individual to enter the public service who had not received a certificate of 
merit from the university. 

86.52. Would not there be a greater chance of able and honest individuals 
being appointed in such a case, than by the present system ? —A much greater 
chance of obtaining men of superior ability and acquirements. 

86.53. You made use of the expression, that the chowkeydar had 'only four 
rupees a month, hut that he had the means of turning his power into money; 
will you explain what you meant by that expression ?—A chowkeydar, who is 
possessed of power, is enabled almost to double his salary, and there are no 
means whatever of preventing it. 

86.54. I>i what way does he make use of that power as a means of increasing 
his salary?--By exactions from the natives; I will mention only one instance of 
the fact, which will serve to show how the system of extortion is carried pn. 
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Over the bridge at Bali, near Barrackpore, which Sir Herbert Maddock opened, 
the floor was laid down with asphalte; it was necessary to protect it from 
injury, and a chowkeydar was placed there simply to see that nobody com¬ 
mitted any injury whatever; in a very short time it was discovered that this 
man exacted half a pice from every individual who went ovfer it ; of course, 
as soon as it was detected, the man was dismissed. 

8655 . Ai"® Committee to understand that a more liberal salary than four 
rupees a mouth, and the hope of promotion in the case of good conduct, would 
be the means of checking those irnpositioniS to which you allude?—I think this 
operation must be a work of time ; the Government recently, in order to prevent 
any of the illegal exactions on the part of the darogahs, who are men entrusted 
with very large powers over a great extent of country, raised their salaries ; they 
^pointed three grades' one at 50 rupees a month, one at 75, and one at a 100. 
The general opinion throug^ltout the country is, that this has not in any percep¬ 
tible degree improved their honesty, but that they exact just as much as when 
they had only one-fourth of that sum. 

8656 . Along with those orders has attention been paid to promoting men who 
behave well, from tlie junior situations to the higher ?—• Mr. Dampier, the super¬ 
intendent of police, has made it his particular duty not only to weed out all those 
who were found to be oppressive or useless, but in every instance to promote the 
meritorious darogahs from the lower situation? to the higher. Mr. Dampier has 
used every possible meaiiS of encouraging honesty and activity; and he lias gone 
so far as to induce the Government, I believe, to present swords and shields 
to five or six men who have acted meritoriously, for the encouragement of the 
whole body. 

8657 . What has been the result; has that course improved the general cha¬ 
racter of the police service ? — It is difficult to say that it has not been in some 
measure improved. I can only speak of the general impression in nalive society ; 
from conversations 1 have had with a great number of natives of all classes, 1 
have gathered that, in their apprehension, the morality of the darogahs had 
not as yet been materially improved by the increase of their salaries. 

8658 . Have those darogahs who have been convicted of exaction been dis¬ 
missed ?—Invariably dismissed. 

8639 . y®f your deliberate opinion that promoting mei i- 

torious men, and dismissing those who were otherwise, has not led to the improve¬ 
ment of the establishment ?—Scarcely, as yet, in any perceptible degree. 

8660 . Are the Committee to understand from you that the natives are not sus 

ceptible of being influenced by that which influences people in this country, the 
hope of rewai d for good service, and the fear of punishment for bad conduct ?— 
I have no doubt whatever that it will gradually produce the desired effect, but in 
India the natives have Iroin time immemorial been so inveterately accustomed 
to turn their power into money, that the national habit cannot be eradicated 
at once. ' 

8661 . The Committee understand you to say, that that can only be done by a 
strict and constant attention to those rules to which allusion has been made r— 
There is no doubt that that will eventually produce a beneficial change in the 
national chaiacter. 

866 a. I make these inquiries on the supposition that, after the arrangement 
proposed shall have been carried out, every individual who is admitted into the 
service will have been educated in the mode pointed out. If that be the case, 
would not you expect to secure a very superior service, and that quickly I —*\ot 
perhaps quite so quickly as the most sanguine might be led to expect, though I 
am perfectly certain that it will gradually produce its effect. I will mention, in 
reference to the practices of those darogahs, that if you look into the History of 
England you will find a description of the magistrates in the time of Queen Eli¬ 
zabeth, wlMch exactly corresponds with the proceedings of the darogahs now in 
India; you will find it stated, that whenever the Queen issued orders for a 
magistrate to send up a number of recruits, he collected all those men who he 
supposed would be able to fee him, and let them off; and that out of 50 or 100 
whom he had seized, he only took two or three for the Queen’s service. That 
is precisely the mode in which a native would act at the present time in 
India in similar circumstances ; but I have no doubt whatever that, in the course 
ol time, you will be able to bring about the same degree of official honesty and 
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j c Marshman ill India which you have been able to secure in this country in the course 

Esq. ’ of two centuries. 

. , . 8663 . Are the Committee to understand that in your opinion the social con- 

21 .July 1853 . dition of India at the present time is really what Eiiglaml was in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, as regards the exaction of fees by public servants I—I have men-. 

; tioned this as a mere illustration. Perhaps upon inquiry it maybe found that it 
is not tery dissimilar. 

8664 . Are the higher native officers in the courts well educated at present ?— 

Very few of them, because our educational institutions are only ot 25 years 
growth, and th^ officers who are now at the head of the courts, that is, the 
higher native officers, have almost all of them been from 15 to 20 years in the 
public service; .they have not therefore had an opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge of English. 

8665 . You stated that till within a certain period there were no books printed 

in the Bengalee language?-None of any importance. 

8666 . You alluded to the change which took place m the language of the 

courts from Persian to the vernacular ?-—Yes. 

8667 . Are the Committee to understand you, that the language in which prC- 
deedings in the courts of law are conducted differs in every different district, 
according to the change of the vernacular ? -Ihroughout the whole of Bengal, 
which comprises a population pf from 2 . 5 , 000,000 to 30,000,000, and where the 
Bengalee language is universally used, the written language is precisely the 
same, though there may be provincial variations; just in the same manner as 
you have in this country a different provincialism for Yorkshire and Wiltshire, 
so a peasant from Chittagong would be almost unable to understand a man from 
Burdw^an. 

8668 . You have stated your opinion that the English language could not have 

been adopted as the language of the courts of law ; if the same trouble had been 
taken to distribute English books, and make them the medium of education 
thioughaut the country, might not that have led to the adoption of English 
instead of Bengalee, as the language ol the courts of law ?—I scarcely think it 
would. The CJovernment abolished Persian 20 years ago, because it ivas a Ian- 0 

guage foreign to the general body of the people. Persian had been used in the 
courts for six centuries previously; every native of respectability under the 
Mahomedan Government considered it necessary to give his son instruction in 
Persian. If in six centuries the Mahomedans were not able to make Persian the 
language of the people, though it was the language of the courts, and the language 

of public business, I do not think that the attempt to place English in that 

position would have succeeded. • 1 j l i 

8669 . Do not you recommend that in all the schools established by the 
■ Government, English should be one of the languages taught, and would not that 
naturally lead to the adoption ai.d the introduction of English as the language of 
the courts ?—I am not aware of having made any proposal that the Government 
should make instruction in English a sitie qua non in all those institutions; only 
a certain number of natives can have leisure for the acquisition of English. 
Those who had sufficient leisure would of course study it, and for those who had 
not I propose that the Government should encourage vernacular education. 

8670 . Are the Committee to understand that you would admit natives to 
Government employment whether they understood English or not? 1 hat was 
the object of my reply to the previous question. It must be remembered that a 
scholarship in the Government colleges is of the value of 30 rupees a month ; 
a native therefore who had acquired a thorough knowledge of English would 
look to a situation that would be at least of that value. 1 therefore mentioned 
that I thought the situations varying from 5 rupees up to 30 rupees a month 
would he those which would satisfy the ambition of individuals who had received 
only a vernacular education. 

8671 . Are not there a great number of applicants for every vacant situation 
under the Government?—Yes, there are. 

8672 . If it were a rule that no one should be admitted into any branch of the * 
service unless he were in some degree acquainted with the English language, do 

you not believe that that would very soon bring forward competitors enough to 
supply all the wants of the Government?—I think such a rule would operate 
with the greatest injustice to the country. Out of 30 districts at Bengal, there 
are certainly 20 in which you would not find 30 men acquainted with English; 
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and if you made the knowledge of English indispensable to admission to the 
public service, you would cut off' the population of those provinces from parti¬ 
cipating in the service of the State in tlieir own district. 

8673. Do not you admit that the knowledge of English, in addition to the 
possession of other information, would he useful?^—It would be exceedingly 
useful. 

8674. Then how can you say that it would he an act of injustice on the part 
of the^ Government to require it, when they are preparing men to rise to different 
situations having a knowledge of English ?—Take the instance of one district, 
the district of Beerhhoom, which is 100 miles from Calcutta. It will soon be 
brought within the pale of civilisation by a railway running through it; but I 
believe at the present moment, though the Government have 200 or 300 
situations to give away in that district, there are not eight men in it who have 
the smallest knowledge of English. If, therefore, you were to order that no 
individual should receive any situation of any value in that district who was not 
acquainted with English, I cannot but think that it would be an act of very great 
injustice. 

8675. Does not every district contain Englishmen at the heads of the different 
departments, and would not it be of great importance, in order to secure the 
freest communication between them and their subordinates, that the knowledge 
of the English language should be promoted ?—On the contrary, it is the great 
object of the Government to prevent the English, or any foreign language, 
becoming the medium of communication between the officers of the court and 
the European officer who presides over it, for this has been found to be one 
great means of oppression. In Bengal, as the Committee Is aware, every Euro¬ 
pean speaks Hindostanee, and the officers of the court are also able to use it, 
but Hindostanee is not the language of the people. I have known several magis¬ 
trates who have been obliged to impose a fine upon every officer of the court 
who ventured to address him in Hindostanee. There is a constant disposition 
on the part of the officers to address a judge or a magistrate in a langage which 
is not undei'Stood by the people, and thus to exclude the people from a know¬ 
ledge of what is going on. If you were to introduce English in that manner 
into the courts, the native officers of the court would use it; and the natives 
around, the suitors and witnesses, and others, would be totally ignorant of what¬ 
ever was going on in the court. The object of the Government, therefore, is 
to provide that every European officer shall be able to converse most freely in 
the vei-nacular language of the district to which he is appointed. 

8676. Sir J. fV. Hogg,'] With respect to the subordinate situations throughout 
the country, are you of opinion that intelligence and integrity are of more im¬ 
portance in the selection of such subordinate officers than a knowledge of Eng¬ 
lish ?--I should think, certainly, for the discharge of public duties ; aud for men 
entrusted with power, it is rnoi'e important that they should be honest, and 
that they should not be oppressive, than that they should be able to under¬ 
stand Shakspeare and Milton, and Johnson; but 1 question whether there is 
any certain test by which you can secure honest men, even though they be 
ignorant. 

8677. The present system in India is one of native agency and European 
supervision ?—Yes. 

8678. From your knowledge of ihe natives are you of opinion that, for thepresent, 
that system ought to be continued, or that it would be safe or expedient to admit 
natives indifferently with Europeans into the higher offices of State and of the 
Government?—I think I have already answered that question in my previous ex¬ 
amination before the Committee. I then stated, that although I should recommend 
that the natives be employed much more than they have hitherto been in the public 
administration, and that they should be more trusted, yet that at the same time 
they should be continually under European supervision. Though it may be the 
case that a principal sudder amin is much better acquainted with the laws, and 
with the practice of the courts, than a European Civil and Session Judge, espe¬ 
cially when he goes there in the first instance, yet if you were to place that 
principal sudder amin in the entire charge of the district, without any one to 
supervise him, I think you would find everything going to ruin in a short time, 
and the confidence of the people destroyed. I believe it is absolutely necessary, 
at least for the present, that however largely you may employ the natives in the 
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administration of the country, there should be a constant superintendence of 
them by a European mind. 

8679. Are you of opinion that, for the present at least, it is desirable that the 
existing system of an exclusive covenanted service, destined for the civil adminis¬ 
tration of the country, should be maintained ?—! think I have already stated, 
either in my examination before this Committee, or before the Committee of the 
Elouse of Lords, that it is necessary that you should have men trained up for these 
duties in England ; if you thus train them up herej you must give them certain 
definite prospects of promotion in the service, which shall not be interfered with 
by interlopers,, other wise you would as effectually destroy the morale of the 
sei*viee, by adraittmg people from without to those offices which had been assured 
to them, as you would by admitting into a regiment, when the post of major 
became vacant, an individual who was not in the army. 

868g. The service as at present constituted, is an exclusively European service, 
educated and prepared in this country ?—It is. 

8681. And for tlie present, at least, I understand you to be of opinion that, it 
is desirable to maintain the existence of that service?—-Tes. You have no other 
body of men in India prepared to undertake the duties now performed by the 
civil service; and if you were at this time to throw the service entirely open, you 
would throw everything into a state of unutterable confusion. 

8682. Sir K. 11 . Inglu'l\ As a general principle, you have stated that you do 

not coDsider what is by some called an educational qualification, and by others^ 
book learaing, to be the principal requisite for the due discharge of official duties ? 
—I have. - 

8683. You especially said, that with respect to the sheristadar, for example, 
you considered that however highly qualified in mathematics or in any other 
branch of instruction an individual might be, he ought not to be placed in such 
an appointment without previous evidence of his fitness, from his conduct in 
inferior stations ?—Yes. 

8684. The Committee therefore draw the conclusion from your general 
evidence, that with respect to the 19,000 places which you say are at the disposal 
of the Government in the Presidency of Bengal, you would not consider that any 
one person has a vested right to the appointment to one of those places on the 
mere certificate of bis book learning ?—My idea was, that having obtained this 
certificate of qualification, he should be introduced into the lower grades of the 
office, and gradually rise to the superior grades. 

8685. But certainly he should not be admitted into any of the higher offices 
on the production of a certain certificate of proficiency in school learning?— 
Certainly not. 

8686. You are acquainted perhaps with the schools in the North-western 
Provinces ?—I auv. 

8687. In the fir^t of those colleges, that at Agra, according to a Return pre* 
sented to the House of Commons last year, there is a majority of Christians ovpr 
Mussulmans, Are you aw^are, and can you state to the Gomraittee, whether 
there be any book of religious teaching introduced into the education at that 
college ? Are the Shastras, for example, admitted ?-—cannot speak with any 
degree of confidence regarding the books which are used in the Agra College, 
because a considerable time has elapsed since I saw the list, but lam almost 
certain that as the Government considers it necessary to exclude Christian instrucr- 
tion from the colleges, in the same manner it also excludes instruction in the 
Hindoo and Mabomedan religion. But I should at the same time say, that so far 
as Mabomedan literature is of a religious character, the students may be said to 
study .Mahornedan religious books in the Madrissas. In aequiriug a knowledge 
of Arabic, for example, they must study the Koran, or books derived from the 
Koran. 

8688. You have referred to the exclusion by the Government of books of 
religious instruction. You are, of course, aware of the recommendation of the 
t'ouncil of Education at Madras, that while the Bible should not be introduced 
as a book hi be read in the Madras University, it should yet he permitted 
to be read by those who might desire to read it, and that a separate class 
should be formed for that purpose ?—am. 

8689. Are you aware that the Governor of Madras thereupon gave his 
consent to the formurion of , a class in which the Bible might be so admitted, 
and that the Court of Directors forbade that exercise of his discretion, and 
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excluded the Bible by a formal despatch, which was sent from England, from J. C. Mar^mm, 
the books which any student might be even permitted to read 'within the Esq- 
walls of an institution supported by the Government ?—have never seen the ■——■— — “ 
despatch, but I have heard that some' such despatch was sent out from ^ ai July 18^3. 
England, I know that at the time the Marquis of Tweeddale proposed to 
allow the introduction of a Bible class into the University of Madras, the 
greatest possible outcry was raised by the natives of Madras. A petition, 
signed by I do not know how many thousand natives, was presented either 
to tbe Government or to the Court of Directors against it. 

8690. In a public despatch to the Government of Fort St. George, dated 
23 d March 1847 , the following are paragraphs; “The Council of Education 
propose that the Bible be included in the studies of English classes, attend¬ 
ance on the Bible class being left optional. You,” meaning the Governor in 
Council of Madras, “ have suggested, in qualification of this proposal, that there 
shall be two separate English classes, from one of which the Bible shall he 
excluded, and that it shall be left optional to the students to attend either 
class. You have thought it right, however, before sanctioning either of them, 
to solicit our instructions as to the desirableness of the measure, not only in 
regard to the provincial institutions, but as to its application to the university. 

The provincial schools, and the Madras University, are intended for the especial 
instruction of Hindoos and Mahomedans in the English language, and the 
science oi Europe; we cannot consider it either expedient or prudent to in¬ 
troduce any branch of study wdiich can in any way interfere Avith the religious 
feelings and opinions of the people. All such tendency has been carefully 
avoided at both the other Presideiuaes, where native education, has been suc¬ 
cessfully prosecuted. We direct you, therefore, to refrain froni any depar¬ 
ture from the practice hitherto pursued.” Do you conceive that permitting 
a young native of Madras to read the Bible in a class appropriated to suteh 
reading, is any violation of the religious liberty of any individual ?^— I do not 
think it w^ould be any such violation ; at the same time, it is very possible 
that the natives might consider it so, and they might raise a clamour, and 
greatly embarrass the Government with regard to the management of the 
institution. But I would mention that, w^hen it is proposed that there should 
be a Bible class; there must also be some individual at the head of that 
class; and that teacher must be appointed either by the Government or by 
some other body unconnected with the institution. There would, therefore, 
arise this difficulty, that the Government would appear to the natives to have ■ 

employed a inaster for the purpose of teaching Christianity in one of the“ Govern¬ 
ment institutions, and I think that w'ould be most virulently opposed. It was in 
reference chiefly to such a feeling among the natives that I thought it was 
unad visable. If the natives urged no objection to it, both the Government abroad 
and the Government here would be but too happy to allow the Bible to be intro¬ 
duced; but it in consequence of religious instruction being given, so great a 
clamour was raised that the very existence of those institutions was put in 
jeopardy, and the Government was obliged to retrace its steps, I think it would 
be as well for the present to refrain from introducing it at all. 

8691. Are you aware that among the books taught in the English department 
of the Madras University, is one specifically entitled “ Lectures on Mohammed,” 
from Professor Smyth’s Lectures on Modern History ? —I was not aware of that. 

8692. Do you conceive that a lecture on the Bible, or on the Evidences of 
Christianity, would be a greater violation of the principle of what is sometimes 
called religious neutrality ?—That must depend, in some measure, upon the cha- 

^ racter of those lectures, whether they were intended to exalt the character of 
Mohammed or depress it. . 

9693. If it were intended to exalt the character of Mohammed, would not 
that be a violation of the Christian feelings of those who might resort to such ^ 

universities ?—Certainly; and it would be an infringemeht of the principle of 
neutrality. 

8694. Would not it be a violation of the rule of the Madras University, that 
“ members of all creeds and sects shall be admissible; consistently with which 
primary object, care shall be taken to avoid whatever may tend to violate or 
offend the religious feelings of any class”?—I was not aware of the fact that 
such lectures had been introduced there; and I think it certainly would not be 
permitted in the Hindoo College of Calcutta bj* the Government. 
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8695. The number of students in the different educational establishments of 
British India is not formally before the House of Commons, for any date more 
recent than the year 1850 . From the return in that year, it appears that the 
total number of persons receiving instruction in the North-western Province.s, 
in the Lower Provinces, in the Presidency of Fort St. George, and the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay, was 23 , 168 ; does your later experience of India enable you 
to correct that statement, and to say whether the number has been very much 
increased?—I have seen, in a publication which was put into my hands this 
morning, a statement of the latest return of the number of children educated 
in the Governmenf and in the missionary schools, as well as in the native 
schools in India ; but without referring to it, I should not be able to verify that 
statement. 

8696. It has been stated that the schools under the direction of the mis¬ 
sionaries educate about 66,000 ?—I think that is the number. 

8697. As regards the general result of the education in the Government 
schools, are you or are you not prepared to state your opinion to the Committee 
that such education is a preparation for the reception of Christianity, or, on the 
other hand, is it a preparation for what has been sometimes called flippant in¬ 
fidelity?—I have stated, in my previous evidence on this question of education, 
that the result of the education given in the Government schools, is, in a great 
measure, to destroy the cojifidence of the natives in their own creed, and that 
it goes very far to un-Hindooise them. At the same lime it does not lead them 
to give any preference to the doctrines of Christianity, and it may possibly leave 
them without any creed at all. 

8698. Is there any provision made for the education of one-half tlie inhabitants 
of British India, namely, the female sex, by any plan of Government education ? 
—I can only speak with reference to the Bengal Presidency; and I think there 
is only one school under the auspices of the Government, appropriated to the 
education of females, namely, the school that was established by the late Mr. 
Drink water'Bethune, to which I believe he devoted, of his own personal funds, 
the sum of 10,000?. 

1 hat is within the last three years?—Yes. He appropriated a very 
considerable sum to provide a noble building; and one of the last requests which 
lie made was, that the Government . would notallow his institution to drop ; 
upon which Lord Dalhousie determined to appropriate, from his own private 
funds, the Same sum which Mr. Bethune had been in the habit of giving to it; 
and I believe there is every probability of its being placed upon a Government 
foundation, and attached to the Council of Public Education. 

8700. With that solitary exception, which at present can be scarcely said to 
be a Government institution; is there any provision made by the State for the 
education of any one female in British India?—There certainly is none in the 
Bengal Presidency. 

8701. Is there any home morality likely to be taught them in the absence of 
such instruction in morals, as may be given in a school?—The Hindoos keep 
their females so secluded, that it is very (fitficult for us to ascertain what is the 
character of the impressions w'hich are conveyed to them; but as they have no 
education whatever, and are brought up in a state of entire ignorance, this must 
lead to a considerable degree of demoralisation. 

8702. With respect to the selection of the books which appear from the return 
to Parliament to be taught in the different colleges, wmuld you recommend, for 
example, Russell’s Modern Europe as the best authority for modern history, or 
Adam Smith’s Theory of the Moral Sentiments as the best authority for the 
.science of morals which English literature could supply?—I think it is very 
possible that in going over that list, the selection of the works might admit of 
improvement, but I do not think the selection has been made with any anti- 
Christian views by the Education Committee. 

8703-/fhe question did not imply that the selection had been made with any 
anti-Christian views, but it w'as an inquiry whether as a course of general litera¬ 
ture, the selection was one which the Government in India ought to present to 
those whom it proposes to educate ?—I think it is very probable that that list, 
which I do not remember to have seen, would admit of some modification ; Sir 
James Colville, who is at the head of the Education Committee, I am certain 
would be happy to receive suggestions from any individual upon the subject. 

8704. As a general proposition, do you think the Bible ought to be a book 
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rproliibited by a professedly ChristiaH Go'vernment, and one which no person 
should be permitted to read in any Government school ?—During the period of 
the youth’s attendance at college, his time is almost entirely occupied with the 
course of study which has been laid down^ and therefore his abstracting half 
an hour or an hour, for the study of the Bible, might interfere with the regular 
course of study, and on that ground be considered objectionable; but as regards 
the introduction of the Bible, unless you have a Bible class, the mere permission 
to read the Sacred Scriptures would be of little use; and if you have such a 
class, you must have some one at the head of it, and he must be appointed 
either by the authorities of the school, or .by strangers ; I think the latter plan 
would introduce confusion into the school, while if an individual w'ere appointed 
hy the Government to give instruction to the Bible class, there would be an 
objection probably, if not certainly, raised by the natives, that the Government 
had undertaken a scheme of proselytism. 

8705. Is there any Christian teacher of any branch of knowledge in those 
fjovernment institutions ?—In the College of Calcutta I think there must be five 
or six who are Christians. 

8706. Are you aware of the fact, that in many of the Government institutions the 
heathen teachers are better paid than Christian teachers of equal or higher attain¬ 
ments?—It w'ould be impossible for me to answer that question without going- 
over the list, and without a knowledge of the qualifications of the teachers, m McU 
I do not possess. " 

8707. Do you know the Rev. Lai Behave Dey ?—Yes. 

8708. Do you know what salary he has?—I cannot immediately call it to 
mind. 

8709. If it be said that his salary is 60 rupees or 70 rupees a month, does that 
appear to you to be likely to be the fact?—It would entirely depend upon the 
position he occupied in the institution. In the Government colleges in Calcutta 
and elsewhere, I believe the senior native teacher has a salary of about 200 
rupees a month ; the junior has a salary of 30 rupees or 40 nipees, and there is 
a graduated scale of allowances for all the intermediate teachers ; it is therefore 
impossible for me to say what would be a proper remuneration for Lai Behave 
Dey’s qualifications as a teacher, unless I knew the position in which he stood. 

8710. Generally speaking, does a native on becoming a Christian gain any¬ 
thing, so far as this world is concerned, by his conversion, or is not he, on the 
contrary, placed in a position inferior in emolument, if not in general considera¬ 
tion, to those around him?—It certainly cannot be said that he gains anything, 
hut I do not think it is fair towards the Government to admit even the suspicion 
that an individual embracing Christianity w'ould, on that account, be placed by 
Government in an inferior situation; because I do not think that either the gover¬ 
nors of the Hindoo College, in Calcutta,' or the Council of Education, are actuated 
by any such feelings. 

8711. The question did not assume nor imply that either the Government or the 
Council of Education were actuated by such motives, it assumed merely the fact 
that a Christian gains no temporal advantage by his conversion?—He gains no 
temporal advantage whatever by his conversion. 

8712. Supposing him to have remained a heathen, he would have been in the 
way of acquiring situations of considerably greater emolument than fall to the lot 
of native Christians; is that so ?—I cannot say that it is. 

8713. You do not know anything which would induce you to believe that it 

is the fact ?-—No, certainly not. ^ 

8714. Air. Upon the whole, looking at the question broadly, do 

you think it desirable that the Government should maintain an absolute neutra¬ 
lity with regard to all matters of religious instruction and conversion?—With 
regard to all matters of conversion most unquestionably; but with regard to the 
question of religious instruction, I should certainly say, if there w'ere no objection 
raised by the native students in the Hindoo College, or by their parents, to their 
receiving Christian instruction, there would be no necessity whatever foe the 
Government to exclude it; as that exclusion, which is always a matter of regret, 
is justified simply upon the ground that it would raise a degree of opposition 
which would infinitely embarrass all the movements of the Government, vefy 
likely lead to the instantaneous breaking up of the institution, and oblige the 
Government to repeal any rule which it might have passed for the introduction 
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of Chi-istiattity, which would be to place the question in a more tinfavourahle 
position than it stood ill before., 

8715. Do you agree in the opinion that such would be the eflfect ?•—I have 
spoken more particularly with regard to the institution in Calcutta, and I must 
say, that so strong is the hostility of the influential body of the natives in Cal¬ 
cutta to Christianity, that I think they would make every possible elfort to 
break up the Hindoo College if Christian instruction were" introduced into it, 
and that they would very probably succeed in doing so at first 

8716. Even if they did not feel it themselves to that intense degree which you 
describe, are there not many people who would suggest to them that their reli¬ 
gion was being interl^ipred wdth —^That is rather a delicate and dilBcult question,. 
I think the natives have a great deal more prompting from Europeans than 
you are altogether aware of, both with regard to political and religious questions, 
in Calcutta, 

8717. Have you seen the recent evidence of Dr. Wise, in which he says, 

with reference to the college at Hooghly, and also the college at Dacca, that the 
students in those institutions do practically study the Bible considerably, and 
make tliemselves masters of its general features, both historical and religous, on 
the ground that Milton being one of their class books, they cannot understand 
IVlilton without knowing something of the Bible?—have not seen Dr. Wise’s 
evidence, but I know that such is the case; and that though the Government 
dp not officially and formally admit the study of the Bible, yet no small number 
of the native youths brought up in their institutions read the Bible at home, 
because they find it necessary to make themselves acquainted with the doctrines 
of Christianity. * 

8718. Dr. Wise distinctly states that the Bible was on the shelves of the library 
of the college at Hoog'hly, and was consulted constantly by the pupifs?—-I think 
that is very likely to be the case. I do not know that it is not the case every- 
wdiere that the Bible is allowed to remain upon the shelves, and that the students 
are at liberty to consult it, though the governors of the institution might not 
allow them to study it in college hours to the prejudice of the regular course of 
instruction. 

8719. Do not you think it likely that, as we know to have been the case in 
Greece and Rome, there niay be an intei-mediate state of infidelity with regard to 
their own religion before the natives of India, as a body, or any considerable 
number of them, will embrace Christianity as their religion ?—I think it is not 
at all unlikely. We find that no inconsiderable number of the youths who have 
received instruction in the missionary schools, and have been regularly taught 
the Bible, have little reverence for it; and some of them are, I fear, quite as 
much opposed to the missionaries in after life as the students of the Hindoo 
College. 

8720. Is it not the fact, that Klirishna Mohun Bannerjee, and many other 
eminent Christian natives, ivere brought up at the Government institutions, and 
had their faith in Hindooisra subverted there?—-I think that has been the'case. 

1 have not an exact return of the number, hut I'think I made out from 27 to 30 
of the converts among the intellectual classes, consisting of yOung men who 
had been brought up in the Government institutions, and bad their faith 
entirely de.stroyed in the superstitions of Hindooism, and who, on mingling with 
society, had studied the evidences of Christianity, and embraced it, I will par¬ 
ticularly mention the case of an individual of the name of Radhanat Sikdar. 
He wms brought up at one of our Government institutions; he is one of the best 
matheinattcians in India among the natives. The calculations of the trigono¬ 
metrical survey are submitted to him to be verified, and the officers at the'^head 
of the survey do not publish anything till he has examined it. This man sat down 
to study Christianity^ and he mentioned to a friend of mine that he would 
examine its evidences just in the same manner as he would study any matheraa- 
tical problem. Towards the close of last year he threw up his own cited, 
and embraced Christianity, and has been baptised. There is also anotker 
instance of the same kind at Delhi; and it is a gratifying fact that, during the 

last 12 months, two of the most eminent mathematicians among the nativesdiave 
become Christians from their own convictions. 

8721. What is your opinion of the comparative trathfulness and trustworthi-. 
ness of the European and the native characters ?—That is a very large question. 

I have 



'^8733. Ht^ing^that oftinion, do you thiuk tbaf tho real cause of the natives of ^ 
iodia* and of thpir general impoveraent and advancement, is subserved by 
:#i&rtin@ that thej-iare quite upon a level with Englishmen with respect to these 
Qualities, and that nothing but the disparity between the salaries given to the 
European and the native creates a diiJerence in their trustworthiness and their 
integrity r—I do not think that is correct, eitherwith regard to their trustwor¬ 
thiness, or even to their intell^^ I have known natives in whose truthfulness 
but it is a remarkable fact, that the natives themselves never 
cohfide. im or. credit each other^ With respect to intellect, the native intellect 
is much more precocious than that of Europeans. A native boy at the age of 
16 is much sharper and much more advanced than an Enjilish boy of the same 
age ; but you will hnd that the native, after he has left school, very rarely im¬ 
proves himself, or carries forward his own education, so that at the age of 30 
j'^ou scarcely find him fivrtber advanced than he was when he left the institution, 
if so far. i mentioned, in my evidence before the Committee of the House ot 
Lords, that, in order to test this fact, I had made particular inquiry among the 
booksellers to ascertain what was the number of copies of the great Englisli 
magazines and reviews taken by the educated natives in Calcutta, men of large 
property, and I found that not more than 12 copies had been subscribed for in 
the course of tlie year. 

8723. Mr. Elliot.'] Are there any Mahomedan scholars in the missionary 
schools ?—^Very fev- in their English schools, I think, hut a considerable number 
in their vernacular schools. 

8724. The missionaries who are sent from this country are somelimes foreign¬ 
ers, are not they?—There are a considerable number of Germans, more espe¬ 
cially in connexion with the Church Missionary Society. I think that perhaps 
one-sixth or one-seventh of the missionaries at the Bengal Presidency ai’e 
Germans. 

8725. Is the English that is taught in the schools taught by those Germans? 

—Yes, every German who goes out to India acquires almost as correct a know¬ 
ledge of English as the English missionaries themselves, though his j'ronuncia- 
tion may be defective. 

872.5*. Are there any native converts who are employed as missionaries ?—■ 

I think there are some employed as missionaries, but the greater proportion of the 
native converts who are thus engaged are called catechists, and not missionaries. 

87-26. x\re there any who are at the head of schools ?•—Many native converts 
are also employed by the missionaries in teaching their schools. 

8727. Did you know Abdoul Nessar—I knew him many years ago. 

8728. Yon recommend that the Govermnent should give .some pecuniary 

assistance to the missionary schools ?—I did not recommend that they .should 
give aid to the missionary .scliools as missionary schools, but that they should 
give grants in aid without reference to the religion which was taught in the 
schools; those schools in which there was the greatest numher of weil-advaneed 
students, would of course receive the largest grants; and if the missionaries were 
able to bring their scliools up to a great, degree of perfection, they would, of 
course, receive a considerable portion of those grants. , 

8729. In fact, you think that the mi.ssionary schools which profess to teach 
Christianity .should receive a grant in aid from the Govermnent ?—Yes; but 
only in common u ifch other schools. 

8730. Do you think it would be po.ssibIe that the Govermnent should take 
that course of advancing money to the missionary schools where the natives 
knew Cliristianity w’as to be taught, without leading the natives to believe that 
the Government wrere so far lending themselves to a system of proselytism?—- 
I have so ms idea that sueii a clamour might be raised* at tir.st, but I think, 
when it was seen that the Government gave its assistance to all schools, without 
reference to creed or to sect, and vvlien the zemindar of the district found that 
if vhe. .s@t up such a seliool himself, w'bere secular instruction should be given 
in coniunction with Hindooism, lie would receive support equally from the 
Government, that feeling of hostility would subside. 

<8.7^** What.great ditterence do you see between that, systern of advancing 
money, on the part of the Government to the missionary schools- and allowing. 
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the Bible to be read in the Government schools ?—I think there might be consi--- 
derable opposition to it j the vi(^ws of the Government would be mistaken ; but 
in proportion as they were explained to the natives, and it was perceived that 
the Government had nothing Whatever to do with the religious instruction 
imparted in those schools, but simply incpiired as to the secular acquirements 
of the students, that feeling wonld subside, 

8732. Are you now speaking of the missionary schools ?—! am. 

8733. That being the case, why do you think that allowing the Bible to be- 
read in the Government schools-would have the effect of destroying the schools, 
and causing them to-deserted ?—l will explain the ground ; when it has been 
urged as an objection to the Government system of education that it has excluded- 
Ghiistiariity, the officers of the Government have been accustomed to justify 
themselves by saying that this arose from the principle of neutrality which they 
had adopted. Under these circumstances, if the Government was to change 
its practice in the .schools of tlie State, the natives would necessarily be led to- 
suppose that it had also changed the principle, and that* the Bible was admitted 
because the Government intended to introduce a system of proselytism ; 
and this would create such alarm, more especially in Calcutta, as greatly 
to embarrass the Government, if not also to break up the institutions for a 
time. On the other hand, when the natives perceived that the Government 
gave grants in aid to all schools indiscriminately,-to Mahornedans, to IJindoos, 
and to Christians, I do not think they would be disposed to associate the idea 
of proselytism with such a grant. 

8734. Mr, Hardinge.'] How would you propose to regulate the amount of the 
Government grant to each institution ?—'l’hat must be left in a great measure to 
the,Government itself; and it must depend to a great extent upon the amount of 
the educational funds which may be placed at the disposal of the Government by 
the Home anthorities. But I propose that the Government inspector should 
report the number of students whom he found in the institution, and the degree 
of progress which they had made, and that the amount appropriated to each 
institution should be in proportion to the number thus reported by the inspector. 

8735. Each school having an inspector would be subjecttocertain Gdvern- 
meht regulations ? —The Government regulations would extend only to the 
system of instruction that was to be pursued there ; it is not intended that the 
Government shall interfere with the internal economy or management of the 
schools to which grants in aid may be made, but that it shall simply prescribe 
the course of study, and possibly also indicate the books w'hich are to be uised, 
and receive from tiie inspector a report of the number of students who have been 
brought up to its standard, 

8736. With respect to the qualification for Government appointments, would 
you recommend that the knowledge of English should not be a test, hat a 
strong recommendation in favour of a candidate ?—I have contemplated in 
reference to the vernacular schools that a knowledge of English should not be 
required. Of course, iu reference to the higher appointments, those which may 
be given to the students in the English colleges, and schools, a knowledge of 
Engli.sh would be regarded as requisite for the situation; but in reference to the 
vernacular schools, 1 propose that the students who pass muster, shall not be 
required to possess any knowledge of English. 

87,37. You do not agree with Professor Wilson, that the extended study of 
English is likely to have a demoralising effect upon the natives ?—No; certainly 
not. 

8738. Have not the Council of Education, in their last report, admitted that 
the test for students who are candidates for Government employment is some¬ 
what too high?—-They may have done so’; hut I cannot at this moment recal to 
my recollection having read it, 

8739. Has not the fact of that test being too high, rendered the notification of 
the G overnor-general in 1844 almost a dead letter r—^It has had a considerable 
effect. When I spoke of the qualification being raised too high, I meant that it 
bad reference to the course of study which was pursued only in the Government 
institutions. 

8740; Even the Government students pursued the system of cramming, did 
not tbey?^There is ‘a great deal too much cramming in all the Government 
institutions. 

8741, Sir 
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S74V. Sir jfi. i/. The Goveniment iip to this day has not only not 

’ encouraged Christian instruction, but when the Gdvernment of Madras proposed 
to permit the Bible to be read in a class, if any class wtauld voluntarily read it, it 
distinctly forbade it j do you’ think that a change in the Government system 
Avhich would involve the payment of teachers to instruct youths in the Govern¬ 
ment schools in the Koran or in the Shastras, would be desiral;>le ?—I have not 
proposed any change whatever in the present Government system, which would 
involve the payment of individuals to teach the Koran and the Shastras. The 
proposal I made was, that the Govermnent should give grants in aid for secular 
education, without reference to religious instruction, asking no question as to the 
character of the religious tuition given in those institutions which it aided. 

8742. Cy/a/Vma/i.] TbU stated in the course of your examination, tiiat the 
Government had pledged itself not to interfere with the religious institutions 
and usages of the natives; are'you aware that a memorial has been sent home by 
a large body of the natives against the Xe.*’ Loci Act as an infringement of that 
pledge?-—! have seen that memorial, and I have had an opportunity of studying 
it. It refers to Act XXI. of 1850 , which runs thus: “So much of any law 
or usage now in force within the territories subject to the Government of the 
East India Company, as inflicts on any person forfeiture of rights or property, or 
may be held in any way to impair or affect any right of inheritance, by reason 
of his or her renonndng, or having been excluded from the communion of any 
religion, or being deprived of caste, shall cease to be enforced as law in the courts 
of the East India Company, and in the courts established by Royal charter within 
the said territories.” In order to provide for the perpetuity of the Hindoo religion 
in the country, the Hindoo Shastras have ordained that every man who ceases to 
profess that religion shall forfeit all right of inheritance to his ancestral property. 
The mode in which this penalty is inflicted is this: according to the Hindoo 
Shastras, the son, upon the death of the father, is obliged to perform his funeral 
obsequies, and his succession to the inheritance is made to depend upon the per¬ 
formance of those rites ; but as no convert to Christianity can take any part in 
such idolatrous ceremonies, the man who eujbraces Christianity is from that 
circumstance cut off from all share in the family inheritance, it was in order to 
abrogate this intolerant law of the Hindoo Shastras, and to establish the principle 
of liberty of conscience in India, that the Government passed the Act XXI. of 
1850 , which is commonly called the Lex,Loci Act. 

8743. What was the practice in that respect under the Mahoinedan govern¬ 
ment ?•—Under the Mahomedan government, if any Hindoo went over to the 
religion of the prophet, he took all his property with him. The Mabomedans 
never allowed any convert to be deprived of any property which he had preyiously 
enjoyed, or to which he had any right. Such was the law and the practice of 
the country during the six centuries in which the Mahomedans held Bengal; but 
in 1772 , when Warren Hastings first began to legislate for our conquests, and 
laid the foundation of our judicial institutions, he, among other enactments, 
decreed as follows: “ In all suits regarding inheritance, marriage, caste, and other 
religious usages or institution.s, the laws of the Koran with respect to Maho- 
medans. 'and those of the Shastras with respect to Gentoos, shall be invariably 
adhered to ;*’ and he directed that pundits should be appointed to attend the 
courts, to act as assessors, and to expound the Hindoo law. At that time those 
courts were connected with the durbar of the Nabob at Moorshedabad, and es 
soon as this enactment was known at the capital the ministers of the nabob 
raised a serious objection to it, and said it would be utterly impossible to act 
upon it; that whatever suit was brought into a court under the Mahomedan 
government must be tried by a Mahomedan judge, for they never allowed a 
Hindoo to sit upon the bench, and it must be decided by the Mahomedan law ; 
and that to allow a pundit to come into the court to expound the Hindoo law, 
and to oblige the court to decide according to it, would introduce conflicting Jaws, 
inasmuch as the Mahomedan judge would desire to decide according to the 
Mahomedan law, while a Hindoo pundit would prescribe a decision according to 
the Hindoo law. But soon after the courts were removed from Moorshedabad 
to Calcutta, and the rule laid down by Warren Hastings, in 1772 , became the 
law of the land. 

8744. Do you consider that that rule or enactment binds the Govemtoeut, in 
India in all time td come to decide any question of inheritance according to the 
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ndibi;jl)e\pjermitfced to operate to deprive such party or parties of a.ny iiropdft;yp£» 
Which,, , hut for tJie operation of such laws', they would have been enjtitled ji iai^f 
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, ' wh^reawit will be beneficial to extend the principle of that enactment tfe«ugEp|kt 
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the territories subject to the Government of the East India Co 
ep^tcledy as follows; So much of any law or usage, now in force witiuii' ^i^, 
tift^tpries Subject to the Government of the East India (.'ompaUj", as inflli^i|ja;; 

person forfeiture of rights or propei ty, or may be held in any way to imp^- 
or.ahcpt atty of inheritance, by reason of his or her renouncing, or havang^: 

excluded from the communion of any religion, or being deprived of eastep - 
sh^fi|pp^e:ito be enforced as law in the courts of the East India Company, and int ■*' 
estahliahed^^h^^ Royal charter within the said territories^” 

i„^ 75 J . Have the British Government in. any other cases legislahSl^; 

■ iEiflirect opposition to the Hindop la’w —There are many instances in which th^ 
Government has acted and legMatcd in contravention of the Hindoo law; but' 

I wpuldrB}pr6 -particularly allud^e tp the case of suttees. In order to weaVen- ttie;y. 

case anva, .precedent, it has been affirmed that, at the t in®' 
tl^ there; w a certain party, among the Hindtws who i. regardedv 

asjj^ijpiimd in the 8hastras, while another party considered that it w-as , not tbuE%; 
en|piped; ,;:itnd that that case cannot bear any analogy to the present, in which it ; 
i^-^initted by all parties that the Hindoo law does unquestionably deprive the 
cp|iyeji| ,Qf, |js inheritance. But it must be remembered, that at the time when 
L^ji{i^nliam Bentinck abolished female immolation, a.very large and influential 
b6^j,:(fl’,:meh in Calcutta, who belonged to precisely the same party who have 
nim^^&mdrialised the Government against the Lex Jmc'i Act, faised the greatest, 
clamour against the .abolition; that they organised a committee, and raised, j 
. subscriptions, and deputed a European agent to this country,yand aent 
home a inemorial to,Parliament demanding the referation of this rite, . on; the 
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'pl^jEpeijr the sanaC' as .t; ^ 
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is in stjtict acic<ird^tpce''i^i^'' the:’'Ii^^jla\v,'areii^ou/':^^^^ 

;f '-ithat.the British Geyernmeat.,i$: ahrii|atin itrM':ttnak,,:the Goi^ep*- 

ment is not only jptified in ■ al)rogajih*j^t!i.(j:iw%^thit it:'Vij;^Idi,be'ii,gneat''dei^ 
^.■liction of duty if^it were not abr0p^(^,,,:,.v'Jhe>R|gylata>|i|(v^^^^^ 
is the foundation of our code, provide# that tM Hindtioi|^4 ^^ tso 

inheritance shall be made the i^ieneral rule by ; whinh'■ d^yi d 
cases; and the natural inference is, , that the^' 
ticular exceptions with reference to the Hindoo laW.|ll 1 ie BritisgJ^^ 
has invariably acted upon that principle, and in eveiy itistancei^f^hith it h^ 
found that the Hiudho law was repugnant to the feelihgs of hhW^ity, or to 
justice and equity, it has unceremoniously repealed it. Thus, ivith regard to 
suttees, when it w'as found that the Hindoo law authorised a widow’s bnrmng 
herself alive with her deceased husband, the Goyernraent abrogated it. When 
the Government now find that the Hindoo law of inheritance is destmotive of 
liberty of conscience, and deprives a convert of all his ancestral property, the 
Government has yery wisely determined to repeal that law. Wherever you 
have a highly cmlised state governing a people who are in a less civilised cp- 
dition, it must necessarily, in some instances, legislate above them, and very 
often in repugnance to their prejudices. We are required in India not to ' 
govern according to the laws of Menu, passed 2,000 years ago, but: according to 
the enlightened views of the present age. We have also our: own national 
character to support. We are required to endeavour by wise legislation to raise 
the tone of opinion among the natives, and to infuse more noble afld .hutnane 
principles into their minds, and at the same time to sustain pur ow n ciharanter 
in tli^’presence of the civilised world; and if the Government, after having 
abrogated this law', were now to put the clock back, so to speak, and to re^tta^ 
the persecuting provisions of the Hindoo law', I think it wmuld incur, the con¬ 
tempt of the civilised world. '-A't- 

8753. What is the general feeling among the natives of India on thi»: subject? 
—It is worthy of remark, that you have received no memorial whatfiwer frdtii 
the Presidency of Bombay, nor any from the North-Western Proviihi(^, Eigainst 
the Z/CU’ Loci Act, and although the Mahomedans are equally affected by It, 
have not joined the Hindoos iu petitioning the Government upon the subject. 
In the inemorial which has been presented, it is stated that if the 
should pSfes ; “ if this odious attack upon the Hindoo religion should 
acknowledged Act of British Indian law. Her Miqesty would have 3 S 0 ;dQ(^O 
in India dissatisfied and discontented.” But this memorial 
v«ias got up in Calcutta, by a body of very wealthy, very influential, and very 
brthOdox Hindoos, who were backed by the editors of the Calcutta newspapers. 
They endeavoured to extend the agitation throughout the country'; but, in the 
report Avhich the committee, appointed to obtain the abrogation of the Z&r Loci 
Act, published to its constituents in November last, that committee, consisting 
of. eight Calcutta haboos and four Calcutta rajahs, stated distinctly that all their 
efforts to rouse the country upon the subject had been totally vain; that they 
had not received a reply to any one single representation which they had made 
to any of the rich natives and landholders in the interior of the e^ntry, and 
that they had only received two contributions from individuals in tte inyi^ 
diate vicinity of Calcutta towards this object, one consisting of 40 /., ahl the 
other of 20/. " 
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ierick James Ualliday, Esq., called in ; and further Exainiiied. 
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W state to the Committee what yourTfopint^ii'll 

i^fispectth the progress of education in India since 1 S 33 ; whetiierex|h^dH 
IjpeWgiyen to itin the most desirable mode, and what you thinh; the reshRs 
_ Itjjlezi^asnresj, forZits promotion have been ?—I think the progress of educatjton 
has: been satisfactory; it has been continuous, and, on thd Vfh^eiZ^^^ 
direetioii; the results, as far as we can judge of thenr by o^^v^l 
tltei'chbdnt^ V ^ar neter of those who have been educated; at the insti^tip|i^i: 
hhd 'h*^® Sohe Jbr^^^ into the world, of whom a great many have beeii 
M/Boye^^^ and a good many in private situati<)ns, are_ ;|h^^^ 

hre ittthyhved very much in morals, and in conduct, by tbei ,educati 4 n 
‘1;heyy|lhve received ; 1 think they are a superior class altogether to those 
”wh0 preceded them, who were either less educated according to om' yiew^, or 
hoi;hducated at all. There is yet, however, a^good deal to be done ; it is not 
the opinion of those who are intei’ested in education in India that enough 
money is spent upon it, the reason being, of coui’se, that there has not beep 
hitherto generally money to spend; the desire is, that as fast as ineans caii,,be 
found, as fast as the Government is in possession of means for thdt purpose, 
those means should be applied to the extension of edvication; . it; 
matter, in the opinion of persons in authority in India, of the, very Tast:^ 
portance, superior perhaps to all others, towards the improvement of : our 
administration. There is an opinion, also, that education has not beCn extended 
sufficiently in the w^ay of vernacular teaching, and in that respect I see room for 
improvement; hut on the whole, as I began by saying, the results are satisfactory 
-and promising. . ■ ^ :Z:y’, v 

8755. YOu consider, that as far as there have been means applicable to the 
purpose, those means have been well applied, and in the rigid dii’ectiohy a^^ 
that the results of the application of those means have been satisfaptory ?Z— 
i thinky; on ;the whole, that may be said, allowing for certain diffe 3 ||pceS;(^^ 
opinion as tO the precise means of applying the funds at the coramapq q|^ j;he 
Govehunent ; there being differences existing as to the desirableness of tedc^g 
one sort Of knowledge rather than another, and as to the predominance of <%)e 
oriental languages, and especially the vernacular. Allowing for,all those matter^, 
upon which there is a great deal of zeal, but not an exact agye^i^^o^^^i of opinion, 
1 think what has been done by the Government is satisfaetorj'. 

8756. There is ample room, you think, for the employment of a much larger 

annual grant than is now given ?—Undoubtedly. . 

8757. To w^hat extent do you think the application Of the public money to 
the purposes of education could be increased with advantage r—I should be 
^ad to see, at least, one good English and vernacular school established at 
every ziUah station^ they do exist at present at a great number ‘of stations, but 
not by any means at all. Fshould wish also, to see at present pie, and by and by, 
two or three additional central ool^ges established in Bengal, to be fed by th ose 
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zillah schools. I .should be glad to see a lai’ge, but gradual use made of a |>ower 
of affording what are here called “grants in aid,” to inrlividuals and bodies of 
men emjdoyed, or desirous to be employed, in extending educatiou judieioushr 
m the country, both English and vernacular; and I should b<; glad to see a . i 
systematic effort made for the establishment of vernacular schools,in the interior, 
for the teaching of, that enormous mass of people who cannot hy any pos- 
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sibility be expected,' at any conceivable time, to come within thy ^phere of our ■ /tin'’'' 
larger schools and colleges^ but whose education^ in uiy nuiuh is (>f very gi'eat 


iujj;ortance. hat would be the auiouiit required for those purposes, is , 
perhaps,.lucredhau^I, can.be ex.pected to., say ; for vernacular education, 
say that 50,000 rupees annually have been allowed to the' Government of * 
the North--westmt . Provinces and I am sure we can at opce absorb that 
' ’/ 'Wifc ^tnount al least in the ('staldishment ot a good system of vernacular education, 

gradual; a zillah sVdiool costs about 400 , or 500 , or 
rupees a month, and a college, endowed as it ought to be endowed, would 
or 3 , 000 . I should desire to see those gradually extended, and 1 
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■m*/ exact limit to it; 1 am cpiite sure that the people of Bengal are in 

^ sthte,. ready, not, only to;. second, but; .to ,ahBcipate, any' effort': which the*: 
,.ir, ''"'h*.'' Government might make on the subieet.' ''flie condition of Eens?-al. witli' 


might make o.n ' the''.' subject 
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, ^ ^ . . -j — The condition of Bengal, with 

regard lo English education, is peculiar;.the desire for it i.s becoming a craving, 
the people look for it most anxiously, , even those of a very low chuss. In, 
obscure villages, to which you could soaroely have-supposed the. name of ./'p;'?;?,,, 
English educati©n ;WOuld:liay,ev,reaehed., you .find persons joining together, and! :"?|*f||ij 
making attempts to establish'SchooE.-and", obtain teaclters,. to the* best of. their*; , 
means,,and'anxiously .lookingfor, assistance;, at the same time doing.,a, gteatp|fii|||^^ 
deal for themselves.’according tO; the means at tlieir disposal. It is-also a i- 'elllf 
CLadous’ fact, that., among the Bengalese, unenergetic as they are, in many. .' l/i'lt 

- respectS j . a'very; extraordinary, degree , of energy prevails * ini favour .:of E%hsh|.h#l|iSS 
education .aniorig those whodiaveiohce.received, it • , it appears-as if,mreaSonab|^lli||M 
.ypppulationuf English education among:them hegets a.strong'desire^:tolinooi.Hyi|l|ife 
. late others, .and to spread it to the utmost of their power. It is a very credit.*-- ' ^.jf 
ablo point in their character. You see constantly men who have received ' 

, a good education at our institutions going forth,l and at great jiaiiisy andl 
eten' e.xpense, exerting them.selves to the utmost for. the sake; of spreading 
knowledge, for the mere sake of the good which arises from it. It is very 
desirable, I tliink, that the Government should take speedy advantage of 
that extraordinary fact in the present, history of the native mind in Bengal; 
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ana iyv doing so, I Irelieve you iBight spread education euormouslv, ami very 
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'' to rely wholly upon Government funds r—Ycs, the two things musts go together, 
1 believe with respect to vernacular education, as well as Engli.sli educat ion, a 



advantageously, at a comparatively small expense. 

87,‘58. You liave never, in your own mind, formed any estimate of the amount 
which inight be applied with advantage to the promotion of education in 
BengaH—No; because it is a matter which you camiot very well limit 1. 
should desire to treat the subject liberally, and to consider it a very important 
branch ot the Government expenditure, and to be ready to lay out upon it at; 
all times as much money as could possibly be afforded towards, that branch . 

Of the adiuimstratfon ; but I do not consider that the thing is capable of ’''il ''-' ' 
limitationi y ^' Pil 

■ • ^ 759 * I understand you think that it would be more desirable tp adopt the 
sj'^stem of grants in aid, with the eoneurreiit contributions of the nativehi; than, "f 
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great deal ndght bcycione hj the system of gTants in akf; but it cannot all be , 
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done by that nuaans.: T must be an example set by the Government, and a 
system adopted which may be held up to the natives for imitation, in order to 
incite them to make exertions themselves ; but, putting those two things toger 
ther, and using the system i)f grants in aid whenev'er an opportunity offers, I 
think great results might be produced, and that speedilj'. 

^ ^ 7 ^^- Since ISSd lias there been any disinclination or coolness on the part 

•I*!,;' w 5*) ’I'.'' Government with I'espect to measures for promoting educafiou?—Guite 

V”.' • the contrary; there ha.s been a great desire, and an efficient desire, fo increase 

and spread it. There has been, to the full limit of their financial ability, an 
increase of the funds applied to education; and there has been evinced at all 
-times a great desire to,.encourage.and spread it;, y.; . ,. :y;., . : 
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blit also of their pai'eals and the people of the country 1 but do not entice 
people into the school under the pretence of saying you will only teach them 
Christianity if those little boys wish it, which is nothing but saying that it 
shall be taught at the option and discretion of the master for the time being. 
If, however, it be added, and with the permission of their parents, which 
is never added on this speculation, then I answer that the permission of only 
one set of parents, or even the majority of the parents belonging to one school, 
would not suffice. Tdo not think the permission of even the whole set of 
parents of one school ought to suffice, in a political view of the question, to 
induce the Government to alter its system. But if,.which is a thing not to be 
looked forward to, the parents all over India wei-e of that opinion, then the 
whole aspect of the question would be changed. 

8765. I allude to the possibility of the consents, not only of the children but 
of the parents being obtained, to form a class in which the Bible should be 
read; and 1 suppose, not that the system of that school should be regulated 
by the wishes of the majority, but that permission should only be given to 
those who were willing to avail themselves of it to form a class for the purpose ? 
—I believe that that is not a practical question at all; I think it is not prac- 
tical in this sense, that it is not in the least degree probable that any Hindoo 
dr Mahomedan parents would desire it. Christian parents might, of course ; 
blit on the almost inconceivable supposition that Hindoo and Mahomedan 
parents would send their children to a school, with a request that they should 
be taught Christianity in a class, I should* say, in the first place, that it would 
be running a risk of exciting very great suspicion for a very small ultimate 
object; for such a class as that, set up to-day because the parents of three or four 
children desire it, to be dispensed with to-morrow because those parents take 
their children away, would not be a class from which any real result vrould be 
anticipated. On the other hand, it is quite certain that, by opening that small 
door, you would excite great distrust and great suspicion in quarters in which 
it is^ Of the'Utmost importance that nothing of the kind should be excited. 

8766. Are there not instances where the Bible is read by the natives, not as 
a system of religion, but on account of the moral and civilising influences of 
the book ?—The Bible is very extensively read by the nktivfes; if anybody 
says, as I see has been said in a paper which has been put into ray hands by 
a gentleman in this room, that the Bible is “ systematically proscribed,” or 

authoritatively proscribed,” I cannot understand the meaning of it; persons 
who write in that way must mean something which I am unable to fathom, 
or they are not acquainted with the facts. It is not true that the Bible is 
pi’oscribed in the Government schools ; it is put int o the Government school 
libraries universally, and the students are allowed to the top of their bent to 
read it from beginning to end. I will,not say that they are encouraged to dp 
so; but when you consider that they have to read and he examined in Milton, 
in Johnson, in Addison, in Abercromby’s Moral Philosophy, and in a vari% 
of books of that class, and looking also to the sort of examination which is 
required of them, .and the full, complete, and comprehensive knowledge of all 
the subjects of which those books treat, which is expected froin those young 
men, it is perfectly clear that thej'’ can do nothing without knowing that which 
appears sprouting upon the surface of every one of those books at all times. 
It has been truly said by Sir Charles Trevelyan, in the Committee of the Hou 4 e 
of Lords, that we are not conscious ourselves to the full .extent of the 
amount of Christian teaching involved in a thoroughly Eclassical figlish educa¬ 
tion, independently of all direct efforts at conversion. It renders necessary a 
knowleiige of the Bible, and I may say a knowledge of the great doctrines of 
Christianity, which those young men who have that peculiar desire to improve 
themselves, which is the characteristic of the natives of Bengal, are perfectly 
able to perceive, and perfectly desirous of following out; the consequence is,, 
that they do read and study the Bible, nobody objecting to, or standing in thfr 
way of their so doing. I believe there is more knowledge of the Bible in the 
Hindoo College of Calcutta, than there is in any public school in England. 

8767. Does the Government actually teach the Hindoo and Mahomedan* 
religion in any of its schools?—Previously to Lord Auckland’s administration, 
there was undoubtedly in the Mahomedan and in the Sanscrit College a teaching 
which, I believe unknown at the time to the Governinent, was a teaching of- 

Hindoo*^ 
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Hindoo and Mahon'ieclan theology, and there were examinations in it. The 
word ‘‘theology,” I recollect, was included in the form of the certificate which 
^ised to be given to the scholarship holders and the holders of honours obtained 
at those colleges; but when it was perceived in those days it was struck out, 
and all direct teaching of theology was abandoned, and all examination in 
theology. It is qdite true that you cannot teach the Mahomedan law, I do not 
even believe you could teach the Hindoo law, without at the same time incul¬ 
cating a good deal of the Hindoo and Mahomedan religion. I do not know 
how that is to be avoided ; there must be a certain amount of it, but I do not 
think that it is ah ainountto whicli any person can I’easonably object; I think 
they might just as reasonably object to teacbing our Indian lawyers the Flindoo 
and the Mahomedan law, for really whatever amount of the Flindoo and Maho¬ 
medan religion is taught to the native lawyers by that means is taught also to 
English lawyers in the same way. I do not think any one sees any objection 
to. instruction being given in the Hindoo and the Mahomedan law in the 
case of English lawyers, but they pe it in the case of native, lawyers, which I 
think is a little mrreasohable; but at present, so far as I know and believe, 
there is no teaching of the Flindoo dr the* Mahomedan religion in any of the 
Government institutions, which is not necessarily involved in teaching those 
two Very; essential branches of a legal education, I would add to thatj that 
two years ago it came to the knowledge of the Council of Education that, 
through the means of. the native teachers in the Mahomedan College in 
Calcutta, there was a good deal of underhand teaching of theology under 
the guise of teaching grammar, and history and law, more than was actually 
necessary according to our rules and system. The thing was inquired into by 
a committee, of which I was a member, which sat daily at, the Mahoinedan 
.College for a long while together, in order to rectify it. We did rectify it 
conipletely, at the expense of a great deal of violent dissatisfaction on the part 
of the students and the teachers, and the Mahomedan inhabitants of Calcutta ; 
but so little indisposition was there on the part of the Government to yield 
anj tiling on That point, that in the face of this decided opposition'manifested 
by the Mahoinedans of Calcutta and the neighborhood, the Govei*nment pei*r 
sisted in puttiftg down this attempt to introduce the teaching of the Maho- 
inedaa theology against its established rules at the Mahomedan College; so 
that i may fairly say that there is no teaching of the Hindoo and the Mahor 
medan, religion in any Government institution that 1 know of. 

8768. You said that the instruction in the Mahomedan and Flindoo creeds 
before Lord Auckland’s administration was carried on without the knowledge of 
the Government; had not the Council of Education cognisance of the system 
W'hich was adopted, and did notit superyise that system?—I drew a distinction, 
which perhaps was not quite a fair one, between the knowledge of the Council 
of Education.amj the knowledge of the Government. I do not mean to defend 
the,Government in the matter ; the,Government might have known, and peiv 
haps ought to have known what w^is passing, but 1 believe it did not know', or 
was not attentive to it, for the moment the fact was brought to its knowledge 
it*|as re*»fdwti* "llm error was an error which wa.s transmitted from a very 
old date, almost,from the establishment of those two institutions, the Hindoo 
and the Mahomedan colleges, of which one, namely, the Mahomedan College, 
dates So far back as 1 / 81 . Certainly in those times, partly because there was 
an erroneous conception of the duties of the Government, and partly because 
the details of|hvanagement were entrusted to natives, there was air avowed and 
systematic teaching in those colleges of the Flindoo and Mahoraedati religions 
as §uch, and inculcation of the doctrines of those religions upon the minds, of 
the, pupils, and an examination ; but all that belongs to bygone days. 

8769. How is the CounciTof Iklucation formed, and who are the members 

coniposiirg it t“The Council of Education is apirointed at the discretion of the 
local gqyerpment of Bengal from among any persons, Europeah or native, in or 
,OUt:bf tii'^.'seryice, w'ho may be con best fitted to be of use as ibembers 

of that,■body. Sir James Cojlyill, one of the puisne judges of the Supreme 
Cburty is, presideht; the other menibers are, Mr.,Colvin, a judge of the, Sudder 
Dewanny All’* Grant, the, secretaiy to the Government of India in the Honie 
Department; Dr. Forsyth, secretary to the Medical Board; Dr. Mouat, one of 
the’ professors of the MedicaFCbllege; RAm GopAl Ghose, a native mephant 
in. Calcutta, and t natives, who are e.r < 0 cio members, as being mem- 
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877 4. Chaimmn.^ For whilst duration of time are those :■, 

-rnkt -the;.pleasure--of:the. GpV’eriiiiiLeut. There is, however, no Maatafficei'1'tiiif» ', '-; 




memljer beiug pen(»ove.d,'hy-tho-'Clovemment.:^ ^ - ''..-fi.r.v'f'.'W-il'f;’^ 

' :';S’7.7':>‘: - VWhat:..are ' tiheir;' ;po-waiBB4*r*Th« )€byertt'Qiewt''’'®tahes;' over ■ to 
maiMigeiiBeat of the ehtire business 0^ e<tecatio!n.j Subjeac!t^to,its geiieral reviaii^ii 
thej* or® not .allowed to iuerease the eacpenditure, but within.; a cortwitt .amoufft;, 
Che^am(>niit aUowqd^^ the GoyeriMiient foiv-tliMJ y they do neatly 
phsosse. lAtUy gx^at ad'terati(m of of course, anything whieli 

re^airea additional expense, they are obliged to coine to the Goveminent tor, 
Tihc^f Hiake reports, and the Governnient says “ Yes,” or 5 ioi” at itS'^seretwam. 

In Other respects, the whole management of tiie systeia- of education in fiepgal, 
in . all , branches, medical and general, is entirely in thaear hitnda. I should 
that they make idl the appointmeats in the educational depaBtDaept exctipt th^ 
of ftl^ pi-inpipals at the several colleges, which appointinfmts are made by 
Gpirernineiit upon their ivieoinmesidation. 

8.774, Can tlxey close any school if they are not, satisfied with it ?—^Yes, and 
tliey do. ' ... 

8775. And open a school where it is desirablifi in . their opinion 1 if diey 

dp not exceed the special amouiit at their disposal; but the GovCTnipent Ba%ht 
interfere at any tim I am speaking of th© body as it exists in 

.there is no Council, of ISducatioxi; the .whole '^flatter is inanaged by the 
.liasmtsthant-governor.himself. ' 

; any eomiMn’ison to be made between the mesitS' of the; two 

dilfeirmxt systems ; the one adopted in Agra and the o,ther hi Bengal'?*^'{ 3 i 6 re, is 
vefy’ little difference. Formerly, before the separation of the Agiu Goventumitt, 
the whole subject of education, in both divisions of tlie Bengal Fre^kney^j P^ 
..upidpr the. government of a body called the Coinmittee of Public Instruetipn, 
wlaich has since beconie the Counctl of Edueatioia. When the :Goveoimeutv|W 
bi^amted, a proportionate amount of the funds .applicable.tp educatih^ 

.jit^e ^.pyey tov the ■'Goveamm.ent ■ of .the.-:‘iNcffi'th«wesfeern,.- .,Prowince^y::,|.t0i^'''/ 
dl^uiaison, or the Governor for the time being, was left to .iBuke^ 
jmraugyments. He made ; Ifis arrangements with the i®sthutioi*ti>S!tM<dai^'!*^^ 
apd,, for the most part, a simite systein was esmblished 
Slight alterations may liave been made here and there ; but, in, the 
systemi.'^ the same in both branches of the Presidency.' An endeavour has Ixeen ' 
made during the last two or three years to keep the two systems as much as 
possible in iuicord. The Council of Education in Calcutta lias entered into a 
eorrespondciiee wirli Mr. Thomason, so as to make their two systems as M#oh 
as possible aecortl in all things ; their desire being, if possible, to make thifia, 
U®e, so as to institute a fair comparison between’ the results in both parts ' of the ' 
PrjEaidency. " 

8777. Sir T. II. Maddoch.'] Are the proceedings and the msuhsL *^ 

educational system in the North-western I^ovinces incoiporated m tjm ahRm*i 
report?—No. ■ 1 : -i-v- . ' , 

8778. To whom. does the Lieutenant-governoriof tiie North-western Fro, 
report the proceedings and the results of the education there ?“s:.T®<the 
mept at home, through the Government of India. 

'8779. publishes a report himself?—He publishes a report himself; 
gpnvjariy, .gnd he makes that report to thes Home Governmenfc tiiroitgh 
Guyeriiment of India. 

,^4780.: GImmm.] WmU it be desirable .pri not, in your bpiB^»,do intro^ 
duo® a council of education in the Northt^westeam PtovinoeS ; sintilm 
wl|mh in Bengal should not desire to see any cliauge iniade, I should 
fprcc-a body.i,,of.tli!ijiC soyf ;’Upon . the iGovern.pmt,,tiaere, partic,uWy^^^^^ 
ptii^yv.unw^ on.v the i part -of cth®-;^Gp^esn^nt I'-to/.i^op, 

.haye.not quffe the same: meups ■■at:Thear.,>di8pOJMdatt'^-:NoHhTW.es.lSe^^ 

Pro^daees.; ^ ' 
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Provinces tliat we have ill Calcutta ; they hare hot the men ; anti I must' 
that the state of the native mind, as re?i;arcls edUeatiou, is vevy different in the 
North-western Provinces to what it is in Bengal; there is not the same eager¬ 
ness or anxiety on the subject; very far from it. I think it very likely, though 
I do not possess information enough to say so distinctly, that in the present 
state of' the North-western Provinces the immediate interposition of the head 
of the Government may be a matter of necessity. It is not so in Bengal, wliere 
education i& so much taken up Ijy the people themselvesh 

■ ’ '8781. Is education compulsory in the North-western Provinces r—No, it is 
not so anywhere;* only the immediate influence of the head of the Government 
may perhaps be more requisite thefe (where ' education is backwaixl and there 
ismof the same' dcsirc' for it)'than it 'is iii ^Bengal. ' ' '' ' 

SySjJ. Is there any ground for the supposition that the spread of education 
is dangerous to the British Government ?—-None whatever ; on the contrary, it 
appears to me that the spread of education must assist the Government. The 
educated classes, 1 think, feel themselves, and must feel themselves, more 
bound to uSj and as having more in comrat'n with us, than they have with their 
uneducated eountrvmen, apart from the general fact that it is more easy 
to govern a people who have acquired a knowledge of good and evil as to 
goveiannent, than it is to govern them in utter ignorance ; and on the whole, 
populafi knowledge is a safer thing to deal with than popular ignorance. 

87S3, What is tlie position of a teacher in India, whether in the Govermuent 
service or out of it; does the profession attract to it efficient men f—No ; it is 
one of the defects of the system that the position of a teacher is not what it 
ought to be ; itis not sufficiently paid, and it is not sufficiently encouraged in 
other ways. I should be very glad to see the teachers of the Government insti¬ 
tutions formed into a separate service, and given the advantages belonging to a 
separate service ; the advantages of emoluments, the advantages of social rank 
and of pension and furlough. They^ are a very important class, and might be 
made much more so, but at present they are very insufficiently paid; they have 
nC advantages of furlough or of pension. In social position they are below 
what they ought to and they feel it7 at least, that was the case up to the 
time that I left fndia. 

8784. You are speaking of European teachers ?-—lam. 


8785. Is it easy to obtain fit native teaGhers ?—Very easy; they take to the 



profession readily. 1 think it would be found upon examination, that the great 
majority of those who have gone out of our schools have taken to teaching as 
their profession. They take to it even out of the (lovernment institutions.; 


do so as a matter of delight, as well as a matter of emolument, and they mivke 
exceedingly good masters ; some of the best masters that we have in India are 
native inasterSi And that again should be thought of by those wlio desire to 
have Ghristianity taught in our schools. Those men, though very good teachers 
of literature and mathematics, would obviously not be good teachers of Chris- ^ 
tianity; and 3'et, in a great many instances, into their hands it must fall. 

8786. In wiiat estimation are the teachers held among their countrymen ?— 
Thd5^ are held in very considerable estimation ; the pixifession of a teacher, 

I take it, has been at all times held in estimation in India, and it is; so still, 
'i'he teachers in our institutions are held in very considerable estimation, 

8787. Then with regard to native teachers, you think they are sufficiently 
encouraged now ?—I sliould he glad in some instances to see the means of 
paying the better classes of them somewhat more highly, but the objection , 
which 1 made had chiefly in view Englisli teachers in India. 

8788. 1 understend you to be in favour of the extension of tuition in the 

vernaciilar languages ty~¥ery much so indeed.; I am very desirous to see 
a great effort made in that direction ; nothing serious has yet been done; the 
Government professes in all its sehoois and colleges to teach English and the 
vemiicular, but it does it imperfectly. Wherever English is taught it swallows 
up everything else ; the natives are so ankious to obtain it, and there is so much 
greater interest and excitement with respect to it on the part of those who are 
at the head of edueational affairs, that there is more attention and more exer¬ 
tion bestowed upon education in English than upon education in the vernacular; 
and the whole of the means of education at their command being insufficient, the 
vernacular is likely to be the more phiehed of the twQj so that that is not done 
which might.* be wished. In*;L»rd Hardinge’s time an attempt was made to 
, o.toi, H 2 , establish 
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establish a system of vernacular instruction; it was done in the face of great 
pecuniary difficulties; 101 schools were established, but the masters were 
very inadequately paid, and there were other errors in the management, of the 
plan which, I think, caused it to fail. I will not conceal, that with some persons 
in India the failure of those schools has been thought to indicate that all such 
efforts towards vernacular education in Bengal must fail, but I am not one 
of those ; on the contrary, 1 think the scheme failed on account of its inade¬ 
quacy to the object in view, and that we are not the less hound, in consequence 
of the failure of that scheme, to do our best towards iirtroducing, heartily and 
systematically, a good plan of vernacular education all over the Gountry. 

' 8789. What gave rise to the plan of Lord Hardinge ?—A general complaint 
that vernacular education was neglected, and a constant caU upon the Govern¬ 
ment to do something towards extending vernacular education; there happened 
to he at that moment certain funds temporarily at the disposal of the Governor 
of Bengal, which were applicable to that purpose, and he so applied to them.; 

8-790. When you left Bengal, instruction in the vernacular languages was 
made secondary to instruction in English, was it not ?—Quite so ; more than 

secondary. , . t , , , 

8791. And that you think not desirable ?—Not at all desirable; 1 think both 
are of enornious importance ; there are parties in India who tell you the oiie 
thing needful is English instruction, and other parties who tell you th# ohfe 
thing needful is vernacular instruction. 1 differ with them both. 1 think the 
two ought to go on ; they relate to different classes of the people altogether*; 
and they ought to go on together; you ought, a.s far as possible, to give agood 
verriacular eilucation to the masses, at the same time that you give opportunities 
to the classes who have leisure to do so, to acquire a knowledge of English 
literature and science. 

8792. The same scholars would not study English and the vernacular 
languages ?—No ; on the contrary, I think the latter would he persons of whom 
we could never expect even the glimmering of a knowledge of English science 
except through the vernacular. 

8793. The schools would he distinct ?—Quite so; 1 am ^So inclined to 
think that “ the management should be distinct; that it should not he put in 
the hands of the Council of Education; I should he disposed to put it into the 
hands of’ some separate officer. I am not prepared to say at this rrioment what 
would he a good office into which to put it, but 1 think it would he wise to 
select some person interested in the spread of vernacular education, and fitted 
for the duty in other respects, and to make him superintendent of vernacular 
education. 

8794. Mr. Hume^ You say there is a general craving for English education 
in the Presidency of Bengal; is that with the view of obtaining employment 
under the Government ?—Uhiefly; a strong opinion has spread itself abroad all 
over Bengal that with English a man may get on, and do anything, hut without 
it he can do nothing; and that opinion, 1 may add, has of late years spread 
in the most extraordinary manner amongst the Ma^oinedans, who formerly 
repudiated the notion altogether. 

8795. Do you consider that a knowledge of English should be in general 
required of persons who are admitted into the numerous offices which are in 
tlie gift of the Government?—No; there are some employments for. which 
a knowledge of English is absolutely requisite, but there are others foi' which 
it is not so. 

8796. How do you draw the distinction ?—-Wherever English is in use for 
the conduct of the business of a particular office, there I would require it, but 
not otherwise. 

8797. In what way are the funds, which were left for the piu-pose of edu¬ 
cation at Lucknow, applied'now ?—They are in the hands of trustees, appointed 
under the provisions of a decree of the Supreme Court on the equity side, to 
be applied to the purposes of education in Calcutta and in Lucknow. It is a 
thing which is altogether separate and apart from the Government scheme of 
education. 

8798. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Comparing the natives of India, paiticularly of 
Bengal, with Europeans, what is your opinion as to the eai'ly development of 
their talents ?—I think they are developed much more early than in this 

country; 
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connttf ^4 the youthsveiy precocious. They have a i*emarkable 
oowe/bf early acfiuirerhettt, and up to a certain age, as long geuerally asThey 
are ayschool, say up to 20y they are very remarkable tor their zeal and aptitude 

in acquiring knowledge; but they^fali off afterward.s. 

Have you formed any idea of the proportion of those young men wiio 
have been highly distinguished at 19 or 20, vrbo retain a love ot leariiiiig, 
ar/d continue to be fitted for important enjpioymeut at the age of 2(5 or 27 
r^No. 1 have no general proportion in /iuy mind ; but that a great many 
<bf them fall off is a matter of notoriety, and a matter of complaint amongst 
the natives themselvts. 1 recollect, not very' long ago, one of the'native 
members of the Cobncil of Education /writing a very elaborate minute upon 
that point, arid setting forth Ins views, which were the views ot a great part of. 
his countrymen, as to the'estraordinary deficiency in that respect shown by 
a number of the natives after they left school, and atfi-ibuting it to some defect 
in our method of teaching. The matter was carefully discussed, and it was 
thought that some of the defects in the teaching, which he pointed out, were 
real, and we remedied them to the best of our power. I cannot at thismoimmt 
recollect the details; but in'general I think our impression was, that, partly 
from some defect in the native character; and partly from a want pf means at 
present for bi'inging forward educated natives, there was not suflicient encou¬ 
ragement to them in after life to warrant us in saying that it was wholly their 
fault that they fell off after leaving school. Something also is due, to the 
circumstances by which they are suiTounded. 

8800. On a former, occasion, you stated to the Committee that the civil 
servants are now Subject to certain periodical examinations as to their profi¬ 
ciency and attainments after the period of their leaving college ; at what age 
would it be likely that those secondary examinations of the civil sen ants would 
be made ?— It would depend a good deal upon circumstances. They go out at 
any time between 19 and 23 , and they will be subject to those examinations 
three or four years after their arrival, as the case may be. 

8801. Probably they^ would be about 2.’> or 26 years of age ?—Probably. 

8802. Has there been any similar jffan adopted for examining the young 
students of the^eolleges who have entered the public service ?—No, nothing 
exactly corresponding with the examination* of civilians; but there are two 
branches of the public service, if they can both be called branches of the ])ublic 
service ; oue, the office of the natNe judges, and the other, that of the vakeels, 
or barristers of the courts, into which no natives are admitted without a v'cry 
strict previous examination as to their fitness. Those exaininations are 
periodically conducted, and those who succeed receive diplomas, without which 
they are not allowed to practice as vakeels, nor to enter into the judicial sei*-' 








dee. it is a system somewhat similar to that which has been adopted with 
•egard to the civilians, but of course it does not exactly correspond with it. 
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8803; With reference to the early development of the powers of niiud of the 
rmtives, and the frequent falling off which appears at an early period ol life, 
would not it he more particularly desirable that they should be constantly sub¬ 
jected, after they have arrived at the age of 26 or 27, to those examinations ‘?— 
It must be remarked, that the two circumstances are not parallel in any way; 
in the one case, you send out young men almost from school to enter upon very 
important duties, almost immediately after their arrival in India, and it is 
necessary from time to time to test their fitness and jiroliciency, but the natives* 
are not draughted into the public service from school in that manner. If they* 
were, the circumstances would be parallel, and there would be a necessity for 
testing their proficiency as they advance in life. T'he natives are very seldom, 
if ever, draughted into the public service till they have attained some consider¬ 
able age. It has been a complaint against our system, whether true or false I 
will not now say, that we do not immediately from the schools and colleges 

draught young educated natives into the public service. ; 

8804. Whether they are admitted into the public service on their being re¬ 
leased from their attendance at the Hindoo or any other college, or not, with 
refei’ence to the fact which has been stated, that they are apt to fall off from 
that standard of attainment which they have I’eached at the age of 18 or 19 , 
would not it be peculiarly desirable that natives, before being appointed to any 
public service, should be re-examined No ; because the natives who are taken 
into the service have passed over that Rubicon, as it were ; they are not taken 
, : o; 10. H 3 foi’ 
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he :comes -to 

apiiii{^^|ia(ifey^ wembeps of the-’servioe wouW feel a dipli'feii to 

not much care wlietiier they did or wot. I #rit«k 
iNf i lmifhhd'Haen honestly and fairly by service to iaii equality with, tW :ii 
. .iij^MwSS^ reasonable: man wotild object; to-aerTingTOier!hto.'‘r}^ 

the natives of-the country wqnld%ave'fte:%«t^^ 
in Mffli ttot tlvey would in an European oiSoer?~At 
^iaii^i''^l^nbtedly%av^ B same Confidence in their ' oo>u«ta^''*wesaf^ta^ 

Eur«pea.ns ; there i® no question about that; tliid; is a 
ibe giot Gver iu cqnjp^^ of time; the natives must live dtnvn that reasoftsefilfe 
par^ but in the case supposed the man would have lived it down, ^eil 

would have to gp through great difficulty, and the ■early pioneers ivouid 
bwire to encounter chief difficulty, hut that tire thing is insupCTable I Ik) 
.-'laet'hrfiea'c. ■■■■.-■ ■ ■' '' ■ ' 

"8815. Do you tlrink it clesirable or not to inainlnin an exclusive (iidl seta?joe 
iw' thfi fe of Europeans i'—^To the extent which 1 Ijave now Ktated I do. 

88 ^:6. You have stated, on a former cKicasion, that you eo^isiderad the native 
f^i suffideutty remunerated his seiwices, whatever they might be, by h 
wmch smaller amount of salary tlian an Eurf)pean gentleman in the same situd- 
tton woiivM be ; would you think it right to pay that native civil servant at tife 
saame rate as Europeans ?—Perhaps not; that, is one of the minnte difficulties 
^ detail which would always attend any such extension of our present systeffi, 
but the difficulty is not insuperable. My own opinion is that a man in that posi¬ 
tion, living among his own friends and in his own countiy, would not expect 
and ought not to be paid for the same duties, at the same rate as iin English¬ 
man eomiag from England ; and if that rule were establfeihed, in the very rare 
eases which might be expected to occur, under the supposition wliicli has been 
mutte, I do not think it would create aiyy dissatisfaciion ou any part. 1 admit, 
it is a difficulty which has been felt in other cases ; it ha.s been felt in one df 
the ciinonrics of the cathedral of Calcuvta, where it was proposed to phy p 
native clergyman at a. lower rateahan the English clergyman for the Satne 
dutit's. The Rev. Krishna Mohun Banajce objected to it ryost straugly as a 
degradation, but l do not sympathise with his ohjection-s. 

c8i 7- Su})po.siMg that the native civil servants a.rc ).iaid at a different mte, 
and on a different principle from the European civil sorvai.its, is Hot that 
absolutely estal;>lisbing wh;it I suggested to you, a native civil service distinct 

from any European civil service?.-No, I think not; my suggestion would not 

break dowui or int erfere witii any previous expectations of othdr members of the 
eivii service, which the Other plan obvdously would. 

8818. If Indian youths are reiKleved by law admissible to Haileybury, and 
permitted to Ixveoine in ail respects members of the civil service, witli all the 
rights and advantages of that service, what is your opinion of admitting theih _ 
to Addisconibe ?—I confess that I should be more ready to admit them to 
Haileybury than I shoidd to Addiscoinbe. The case of the array is peculiar ; 
itdiffers entirely from the civil service ; there may be stronger reasons for hesi¬ 
tating about atlmitting them to the one than to the other. Certainly I sliould 
hesitate about admitting them to Addiscombe; and yeti am not juepai’cd to 
say that the time may not come when they m.ay be admitted to Addiscombe, 
though I do not think it has yet come. 

8819. Are not the peculiar aequiremeTit.s of distinguished youths in India, 
such as would enable them, generally speaking, to pass examinations at 
AddisGombe with greater distinction than at Haileybury ? - Yes, it Addiseonibe. 
were in India. * 

Air. Hunie.] You stated in answer to a previous quc.stion, that suffi- 
has not baen given to tlic admission of natives into tlife 
the Government; in what respect has that been shown?—I am nett 
petiectly distinct ia what 1 should wish to see done; but I fetd that s(Miiething 
,is'wawtihg to connect more nataratty and certainly than at‘present, distinction® 
in-the Government school® ttnd oollieges . witlt honourable liberal employ- 
o.no. H4 ment 
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mfent in the public service. . At present u young man must; trust very much to 
interest, and to the chance of obtaining the favour of persons who know very 
little, and perhaps care very little about his academic career. • 

88a i. Was not Lord, Hardinge’s minute intended, in some degree, to make 
that very provision to which you allude ?—Yes, it was ; and so far as it has 
been carried into elfect, it has done so, 

8822. You ai’e of opinion that it might still be carried further, if the means of 

education were increased in the way you have recommended?--1 think it 
.might. ,, ■ 

8823. .CAaimaw.] What is your opinion as to the expediency of establishing 
universitiei^ in India; and if they are to be established, on what footing shoidd 
they be placed ?-r~I am not very sanguine about universities in India; certainly 
I would not have them established on the footing proposed by, Mr. Gameron 
in his iC'Vidence before the Committee of the House of Lords. He wishes 
that they should be established upon a great scale, with a chaheellor and 
vice-chancellor, and faculties, and things of that sort, which appear to me to 
ipyolve more than we require, and to he running ahead of the necessities of 
the times in India; besides which, there are some difficulties, which Mr. 
Cameron has in some respects, himself proved, arising out of that very reso*- 
lution .of Lord Hardinge. Lord Hardinge’s resolution was to the effect, that 
all distinguished students in public or private seminaries should be preferred, 
other things being, equal, for appointments in the public service; and he 
remitted this resolution to the Council of Education, with directions to frame 
the details of a system to cany it into effect. The Council of Education .very 
naturally thought that the only way to do this was to establish general exami¬ 
nations, to which all persons might come, and which should test their acquire¬ 
ments ; and that then at those examinations certificates should be given, and 
those certificates should carry in them the effect of Lord Hardinge’s resolution. 

Now, as far as that went, if it did not form a university, it was the germ of a 
university; at all events it was intended to be so. I believe Mr. Cairieron, vvho 
was the framer of the plan, had that in his head when he framed it. It was 
also entirely in accordance with what must be done if a university were esta¬ 
blished, that the standard should be so fixed as to correspond in its highest 
degree with the highest instruction given at any affiliated institution, I sup¬ 
pose that under any conceivable university system that must be done, and. 
that was done. What was the consequence ? A storm of reprobation which 
has assailed thi^ plan ever since, and prevented its fair operation. It was 
immediately saict, “This standard is an unattainable standard; it is the 
standard of the highest and best students of the Government institutions; 
it is one to which our students can never attain.” This, was said by per¬ 
sons having an interest in private seminaries. It was also said, “ This is a 
standard pf literature and mathematics, and a very high one ; whereas many 
of our students are kept from attaining any eminence in those branches of 
knowledge by having their attention chiefly directed to the doctrines of Ghris- 
tianity. Unless, therefore, you put the whole thing into our hands, and enable 
us to say what is distinction as regards the students in our institutions, we 
repudiate your plan, and will have nothing to do with it.” They acted in that 
way, and have ever since done so; and they have vilified the scheme and the 
fraraers'of it to the utmost of their power. It appears to me, that if that were 
the consequence of establishing a system of examination, to give certificates 
which should carry a man into the public semce, it must he the consequence 
of establishing a university to give degrees to pas^ a man into the public service. 

You must always have a highest standard, and that standard must he always in 
accordance with the highest standard of instruction in any of the affiiliated insti¬ 
tutions. I he same results would follow if a system of universities were carried 
out. We have to deal at present with a number of Government institutions, 
some of them carrying education to a very high pitch ; and we have to deal 
with a great number of missionary and some private irfetitutions which are,, 
generally speaking, very far inferior to the Government colleges in point of 
literary and mathematical attainments. Hei’e and there one or two of them 
come near the Government colleges ; but still they are below them. The 
Government institutions stand forth in the eyes of the natives, and ought 
to stand forth in such a manner that distinctions in them must be more 
coveted and sought for than distinctions in private institutions. 

8824. Would. 




> aS; ■ ^fel^ively', en tite, 

t: if’yoli were 

il|||||i|||jips^w.ers.^:!.for.:th;e'^l^ giving.degrees in-eivil engineerii%g|ifce 

aa j|l^|ttly^Ild be asked is,* where ,ere we to get the knowledge ? What 
p]ii^P^h:is 'aaniethih^':Miore^'practical 'thaU' that, aiid 'rese»ibIin^\Whi|i!t. 
|j|5l|i|5li^:;haS:'de^^^ ' Instead of ■' chancellors,:'faculties, andvnxaniinhtwh^r 
of giving, degrees in civil engineering, we need the estnloilish’' 
llliisoine pUcp wherei mil engineering can be, learnt, which does not ex&t 

where Mr. . Thomason has seen.'the'waht-and 
#iapplieel it. ' He took advantage of a great existing public work, and of sorbe 
iesSjollent men at the head of it, and sent a number ot students, increasing the 
nmnber gradurdly, to learn civil engineering, and become qualified before the 
faw of the Indian world to go forth to the work of civil engineering, and it 
succeeded marvellously. The same I think might be done, and ought to be 
ilifee, in (lalcutta. ■ 

*1 8S2,> Sir T. n. Maddock^] Is there nothing of the kind, done now in Cal- 
ChttaP—l think'not.' '■■ 

J826. In any of the institutions in Calcutta or in Bengal is therh any kind 
of ihstmetian in botany, mineralogy, or any similar study ?—-In botany com- 
jjlete ihstruction is given in the Medical College, and to a ce:^tain extent in 

inlneplogy.. : : , ■ ’’ 

in. chemistry ?—Yes. 

' ,* . 882 | 5 .''Independe the Medical College, are those studies patronised 


tlie.AckXXl. of 1850?-— I have something to say in defence of it, hecauseil: 

occasions in which it has been objected to on groynds v^idh’ 
^i^red to m® heft tenable, and in a manner which showed some miSunder- 
the yenl state of the case. There is some misapprehension on 
peopie; 4 a thre^ country as to the real state of the Hindoo laW'bef^ 
I^i iAdt was passed. Prom questions which have been put in this Commht^ 
m^herpj ’itipppears to me to be the impre^ion on the minds df^'SitTOe 
-pn^ev ,:the;':'law',:.;as:..- it 'stood before" the, Aht' was passed; 
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is no suoli taist coave)'^cl by tbn iuhevitance of property in India, The dnl.y of p.j. naUyi*i% 
performing tiie funeral ceremonies of a progenitor is a conscientious duty devoir- 
: ing upon a person, whetbeti he has the property or not. If it were dependent 


iiilK 


Hi: 


upon his having the propertVi he ought not to he allowed to sell it, lieoause hy M J«‘y ‘«.>S- 
selling it he would equally deprive himself of the power of performing the core- , • 

^mony; still less ought the Government to allow it to be sold for arrears of revenue. , 

If there-were any value in the , argument now brought forward, the next heir 
might at .this: moment sue any person whO' sold,his,property,.or allowed ih^a;:be,^,,;,ft:n||te||p!M 
■sold for arrears":of revenue, because this new.duty.,,now devolved, upon .him, dhe ,:;S|^^ 
lirstheir having been disqualified. So it has been said of persons committing Vnii', ,;,^j 

■crimes/" What'a terrible thing is it that they,, though they lose caste and, pr«?- ’<;t ' '.1 

"Perly; speaking, incur this'forfeiture, should:be'.exemptedT’ ■ .. Butthat^ sn.for as it ' P . ■■liS 

goesi' foa mistake as.to the real-,state-^ the case::P: for:simple^criMe:,nohody ,in,.:,:.,|p|^ 
,India:^'ever- can, lose,: his. caste,; ■ perjury may .he.committed, forgery..may:.he,;Cop:n 
mitfed,,:,murder -may :b© committed, .any crime: may be committed,so.:.lpng-;a|^,it ',;;:.:||;gg^^^^ 
is not an offence against a Bixdnnin. I believe no natiye since India wasj n 'E?L; 

countrj' ever lost his caste for murder unless he murdered a Brahmin ; though 
' ho ■migh t -lose his caste for giving true," evidence against; a- Brahmin for murder. 
S;rfihe;-.:argupaent.is that that,sfote of things should^continue, that ,mperson should 
l|;n:Ot.'lq*i6;:;:his;easfo?formommittiug: all, sorts,of crimes,, but' that, if he gives, 

•evidence ini a ease of murder against a: Brahmin hey:has .forfeited caste, 

Odr: :oonrtS:;-shopid:,:et3foree: the forfeiture of ^ property, tio, as regards transpor- ' 

■ tation, 1 have seen, it,put forward as an unansw^erable assertion tliattransporUi.- ' ' ‘1 

tion for a crime was a forfeiture oi caste, and therefore ought to toiieit the 
projXTty ; but transportation as such tor crime is not a forfeiture of caste 


.1 "iffioing acwoss-the ■ sea; for ■ his; own private; purposes a man may forfeit, hiS: caste.y:;::!:/y|.:':|yE^ 


lisy. 


'"'If a.' vnan,:were'Imprisonedfor^ the wholC;^ofhis life for any conceiyahlc'- 
say^perjuryj murder,,,:or' anything./else/,,jhejiwpuld'not forfeit his-caste ;, '3'et :die 

. ■* 2r j-'fo;.. 4. 1.. 4.i...... ■ Inirii , crc .enfA-'lirtw. 'fir'iT’vriPrl V fo 
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same man if the autliorities chose to fenspprt him^ as the law exisfod, 

', might hav<^ binm made to forfeit his, caste liad anybody chosen to prosecute liiin, 
and if he were a Brahmin. It did. not seem reasonable that the punishment 
. for a certain crime should be so enhanced at the discretion ot asitigle individual 
:. who might choose to present himself; it appeared, therefore, to the Goyernuteut 
Mljerfectly monstrous that the courts should continue to be liable to be caUed.mp 
to enforce a system so utterly inconsistent and contrary to all notions of justice, 
and equity, and even of good sense, as this, especially as the'whole thing was 
obsolete. There never was a notion of enforcing this law till it vyas ahrogated, 

'>and then as soon as the a.brogatioi.i was effected, a few persons, chiefly, i.helieye, 
for the sake of notoriety, brought forward a number/of, ■,obiect,ioim tOy'ityi,y::I;f:,;y|||||&pi|^g 
:/:tiier{rwcre any real,o'bjeetion to it, the ,ann;d£,,of the. courts, would he:-ahle to 
:;show'that,:the''CQurtS"have beenmade use of for tVie purposO some time or,athcrr; 
but they show nothing of the kind. ,A great ease is made with respect to ; ;f/ "■ 

/■witfowa.' } :Mr.,■■■Leith,,^hefote Committee, said,it was a shoeking'phing that :a 
widow, should be left in chargeiiof the property, and that she mighty become /C'ri;^;i■ Erf 
:s,v;ery'.profligate;and'; still have the property.:;..At may he a shocking tinng■;.,but ^/• 
liflshe: were only profligate ■•with a, BfahnMn,::She would not dose her ,,:•/ 

nobody, 1, supjjose. would advoca.te,,such.,a law as that a widow should commit . ■ d-'li-Ei- 
every sort of profligacy-with impunity so long as it was with Brahmins, but 
.the moment she did so with a Soodrah she should lose her property. But, 
after all, widows have only a life interest. The fopt-is too notorious, that a 
.great many of those widows of zemindars are profligate; but from the first 
moment of our entering Bengal till now, there is np instance of a widow haying 
.. been prose('uted in order that she might forfeit her property by reason of this 
'•profligacy.,, ■■ia;.:.'':, ’ . "■:■:,■'•■ 

8835. Mr. .& 7 /feA 3 Mr. Marshman observed, that a native association was ; 
formed in Calcutta for the purpose of getting up an agitation on the subject, 
and that it had entirely failed r—It has quite failed; thp real body, of the 
natives axe utterly careless about it. The. allegt d Hindoo lavy was, in fact, an 
obsolete thing;, there is no instance in any part of India within the knowledge 
of man of any native having been deprived under our rule of his ancestral pro- ... ft/p / //ss 
perty for changing his.religion or losing his caste, and yet natives have become ? I 'J' I 

Mahomedans,. There are at this moment in our territory Mahomedan zemin- iCi- ;; 

(iivra whose ancestors were Hindoos, and who hear the semblance of Hindoos 
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about them ; tbtero are men who have the Hindoo title of rajah who ai’e, in fact, - :, ;; 

M'ahomedanSj yet they keep^their estfites. ■ -j :*■'■ ■' .'/'x::,;.-|r;: '.s;! 

8836. Sir ///jhy^^t/^/oc/t-.] One of. yovir woiild lead the Comniittce ’ 

to understand that there is no caste in india except that of the Brahmin; you v- 
do not mean to say, do you, that jyractically, there is no caste ?*-+-Wluit J mean 
to say is this, that it never has been pretended that this forfeiture could be 
enforced except through the medium of the courts. Before the passing of this > 
laiv no pcrson vvas liable to forfeit his property, except by instituting a suit 
and proving his Case ill one of our courts. It is perfectly certain that if dver ,, ' 

such a case had been sued out, the suer would have been called on to prove ' ,11;! ' ‘ 
that the person suet^against had lost his caste; that would have been referred 
to the; Hindoo lawi^ers, and> as 1 said before, I have the authority, independeutly i V 
of my own knowledge of the fact, of Professor Wilsohj for the assertion that 1, * 
any Hindoo lawyer applied to officially for his verdict upon that fiuestion, would ^ 
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|i||^|^|§||t|Shlwaj'^ defendant in the action.:;. Supposing he is the plaintiff,; and .thait,;;!' 

out: of his caste, and out of;liis father’s house, after his" 


s ) -o -- • ---- - y --- » K.. ...wv./, VIAVV* XlXk3 

father's death, he claims his share of the paternal estates?—It does not seem to,; 

*--■=^-... 


uie to make the slightest difference who is plaintiff and who is defendant, Whati/ 




fEb(f' ■ -- -- --- - . ... --rT'x.»C<iU 

^ Tely o,a'is, the equity ..between the-parties,..which remains exactly the';Sam'e.i. 
snp])osing that A; had been said to lose caste^^ and had .been forcibly ejected 

his property by . his brethren, and he sought to be put ■ into possession^f:;.:.;..^*:;:;,^^ 
|!|^$ilr property again : upon the defence being set up that he had so lost ■ 

question would be referred to the Hindoo lawyers, and the same 



O .'■■■' , '■ ■ '''"./r' ' , ; . «,k 

illlppfiilif • . ;^838.. In^the event of his being the plaintiff BewoUld merely she?^ plaintiff 

f ' ^ paternal property to which he was entitled, and the onus 

' ; :i;s yf showing wh)"^ he should not have it would be thrown upon the defendant. 
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exactly as in the instance you first put ?--Just so, 

. ^^ 39 * Hume.] You are of opinion that he Should be entitled to recover 
lE'E'>:r ■ only that portion of the family property w'hioh was uneon- 

^S|il||^^||i:''^^‘“*^‘^' ^ogether with re uses, but also that portion which was dedicate^rJ 
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and over which this convert ought not to have control. In the statement of ' X’; rX' 
that case there is a mixing up of two very different and distinct questions, and X ,y i 
it is out of that the confusion arises. If the property is in trust for any religious 
purpose, it remains so without any effect being produced upon it in consequence ' 
of this law. If any property he left iij trust for religious purposes in or out of 
any family, that trust is not in the smallest degree affk:ted by Act XXB of 18 . 50 . ' 

But take the other case, which appears to be chiefly aimed at, namhljq where in 
a epain house or family there are certain idols for Worship, the expenses 6f 
which the members of tin* family have of their own free will, and at the insti¬ 
gation of their own consciences, by what amounts to a subscription, regularly 'H, , 

lu-ovided. ^ It is complained that if one of that family, by becoming a convert, Elili? 
thereby disquahhes himself fbr subscribing to the expenses of those idols, he ' < ' * ' 
cminmirs an injury upon the rest; but I shoulddike to ask whether there 
are not plenty'bf instances nhw in which members of Hindoo families for 
other reasons button mp their pockets, if they have any, and say, “ We will . 
not subscribe; we will have idols of our own; we will not have anything 
to do with yours.” Covild their subscriptions be enforced ? Assuredly not. 

If at this moment any member of a Hindoo family chose to say I will have '* 
nothing to do with the support of those idols, there is no law which could ‘ 
make him contribute except in the case of a trust, which case is not interfered >f 
with. So it has been said in the same paper, there is a very grievous case, in 1' '• 
which brethren live together in a house, and one of them becomes a convert; ' 
and therefoi’e cannot live-with the rest of the family, but must be turned oE! 

But that proceeds, 1 think, upon an error of fact also ; it is not the case that 
because a man changes his religion he mu-st leave the bouse in which he is 
living ; lie must not eat with the rest of the family, but as to living there is 
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at qhtefly a?fa military establishment. Before I left Indiaj t^ ., 
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' Wefjt'ssoi;^', naifi 015% an- idcrease " of the eccle^aHk^TO^E 

ainSj upoai;: low ■; salaries^ ' td'-’ia' 
lam ■■■have-aW:ii!i^ 

dpuHon goes, and- l;./beliehi^,- itris' #ie'opi^Sdd:;-i6fi] 

;: can.ptopi;rljr'fe'.'ad4iiittB^.'p? 'OWgii ' 

^ 'being'’ one leading' to wry serious , 

.. <|ijS.teeis''4';-'4lifedds-*bcmg! iir. facbno-'-church establishmen:t,.'jajsithd'^li^;(: 

fetdia. Pi'] 

■.’ Sit'.iC. fP'ood ] What is done 'with'’reapeet: to tbe'''l%e||||fe^ 

, ('atlidUc ' churches'?—^I'he G'overnme^d*'''',i>EoHde8- 

TOWps Presbyterian chaplains for such of its serf dhis ip thdse pte 
, are' Presbyterians ;■ but it” has never been-. eonteinpiatipH 
•hfeVond'the president^ towns?"-'din the case- of'-'Roimafti-c|ffidlid8j’-te^:V 
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8848;: Mr. F- -Smith.] ^ Is;' what- you- say is errrtHeniislV^f^»;(*fl^'. ^'^> '^ ^ 
estahlisbment valued?.in ,;|n.diad-—.Yes'; h is valut^'''.|i,^ 
p|'promoting. the'.ohservanGe-. a'pd pra(.;tice of;'p|!i|i,dn 
Government, among,, whom, l’ h'gye,;iyinder8todlf‘''bdforfi?lbe';^|d,iiis|^)^^^^ 
there was less of if , than cquldlbe wished. At present, .:ow e^eittidps 

of the Government ecclesiastical servante, the religious feeling aj^OPg, tbe,, 
Sjervants in India is, on the whole, strong andpracticah ; ? ,i, 

‘'- - 884 Q. 'You ^confine , itfe importance^ tprthe servants, of tl^'-?^y«nm^etdii^, 


Jn.dia ?■ 



ajrtes. require, it would be imjust to nhaige the revedupife_ 

expenses such a claim would involve ?— \?es, that is niy strong qpinid^^ 

8852. Sir T. H. Mnddock.] la the local Gowernttutiitat all impoiftuned. opiitl^.^ 

subject of increasing the number of chaplains ?—Yes. • i ? 

8853. Ry whom ?—By the bishop. The Bishop of Calcutta ehteituid|!|d^i 
belief that it is his duty to insist upon the spread of chaplains by evC-Ey 

in his power, and be does not admit the doctrine that the Goy«rum,e«t 
bound to find chaplains for its own servants. : ^ :?.i''v 

; 88^4* Has the Bishopi of Calcutta recenfiy , made anyt ; applicattiod; foirV;^' 
appointment of an additional: nimaber of bishops has ouade an applict^m, 
for the appointment of a bishop at Agra within, my knowled^A. •, ? 

''■-■'S.SoA; .tfi'-your-opinidni is it' ht-all'necessary, tbat' a.?Bi^bp'':'bf*A'J^f8hould-ibp 
a|>pohifed 9 —I eonfess ' I- should not think -it necessary^." 
ittto all'soriss of difficulties; but I baw my doiibts; even hbddt 
df ' any additional* bishops in India, for this reason; you are lei^l 
ct^, the-^vftfrimeirt bf chajilains 6f the ©hurioh of /Bugial 
'tl0i^fis::;6f’'"mSio^tthe ■ nuihber*’'of' bishops- must ' -'iherease ■ 
cHlpfoh»'^'r'’the moment youbb' fhati--yQU'''are' pre'esedby the 

arfe'foi equally Mece^ry pbirt! qf their ^taBlishihfenchaf 
M'a; fe.at-’lifeast asmumterous, and-^^ad’byer ef8h I'argei^iparifobf'^jlh^j’po 
dbrS You cannot dehv tMt blahfoh^ 
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1 #* 
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fwiTOlheiifil 

, ;trhe gjrcuni^l 

a S&itig a| |^ ^:^'v^rnrrKept ' jgit^e^to theji^.aid ; and, 

rn^, :i:Siliin^*|lie'GoWrnid*^ ' 

built, by private" funds, -where, a clergyraao;;;, 
®p|®|plj^':^al:5|W there nGt?^He was.suppo)|ei|' 

■®^^W:|a^WiS|«^ported by the Government, ■ ■ '' 




. ' IJo notyqu flunk the eivil servahts of the Government 

|i^^i^%pqi^'r^eni r-^I 1 sb^id not 'think -so, if ■ the ■ :Givil servants 




militajQjr-. I tlriuk their-lunds vvould 
K^^etw^'^to-.-proride^;^ instruction for themselves,-if 

id 'pqifFt pf "ifaeti they are . not collected in.^iich .tmmbqrs. 


'■ evj;tresspd an Opinion hgainst the appointment of an addi 
ffl^®^a.;|lo€;8; ;not it appear .to-you .td,be,eciually necessary in the 
'■ll^:':fe«id;fc^jbr|ndhes .of the public, 'Service, that men.'should he 
l<L,idhii,’duperi looked affcei' ? -it is a matter wliich 1 would 




iiSal’if^.'dda'retb'.pri^ exertions the. superintendence of the-Govern- 
.iwrV'as the bishop now superintends them you may, 
™.w%||lii)^’ah'-^cl^'ri^5ticah'superintendenee. , Supposing.there,were no 
§ipf^fc:.by;y|he'yCiGvd^ at Agra, and- supposed riie .religious 

S ^pi^^stedfepe' ami in India -were to ■ subscribe, to; endow^ a 
i ^dSdere to raise provision for that puipose* the bishop in 
lid^S^^ctly the same authority over his chaplains as the 
a’^hythbtv.,over his. ,, • ■ 

^s it pdfeMe dhat thb Tesidents throughout Upper In^ could sub¬ 
scribe sitfBeieht funds to provide Upper India tvith a bishop ?—^If he ^v^re 

moderately paid''1 think they might do it. 

• 8864, Sirfe Is not there now some allowam-ie made to several 

Rpiuan-cathoUc vicars apostolic ?—I do not think there is any allowance made 
to them as such; they have an allowance made upon the plea of paying them 
for furnishing certain returns ; one or two of them are paid to furnish two or 
three bhaplains tor a Gonsidetable circle. 

Smith.] When you expressed your approbatit>n just uow^ 
'^d^ilue of an ecclesiastical establishment, you did not mean to; include the 
appoWment of bishops in that approbation, and you confined its advantages 
ehiefly tx) tlie military ?-—I did not mean to express any disapprobation of the 
establishment as, it now exists, but merely as to the projmety of extendiu!g it. 

8866. Have the bishops or the ecclesiastical establislunent in India Sd; all 
^^tigated to promote the conversion of the natives ?—Very little ipdeed ; th^ 
lo not consider it part of their diity. / * , im 

, ;88fi7- ijhcy have purposely abstained from it, have not they r—-I should; 

.they had i iridirectly v they have produeed considerable effect as being the mefti^ 
of influeticing persons who affect others. . ' ^ 

, : ,-^1,68. Supposing any over-jealous person were to interfere Biateriahy, wdutu 
.^^^fhe ahy power of; checking him, if it were consideft^ dangerous to 
®^!ltteiP^peht ?^The cl^ ip fbe pay of the Government, and " are 

^sdlutety thfeir servants, as much as any officer of the army or any of the ciwl 
Qqveripi^m^ an end to it, it necessary, by dis- 

;&uppdsiog.the case tp demand kuch a severe remedy. 

■Mr! not ih the case that'k?great improvemUpt injfhe siilte 

®(®tatSiKMthIlleJapj^iati»ie!j>t of:it]^'j6.'i!St;]BiahoiP' r 
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paiid'?—t-Tfey tail^"^t'excee^i%ly,1h^ "' ' '■■’*:%■■'■!■ 

tSS72.'''‘iVin';^ojiiiA'^^e^;;|.he'''*SfetoiiOT''%l^ veceiveT^M -do nd|| 

is any ch^i4inl^iffe6'ret^ve»'*o rauda as 100 rupet^s a month. 

S873. H^ive yonffoyriieti any opinion of tbi? rate at which regim^^||i^jj 
catholic chapl^hs ;paght to be | j»aid.?™I have ; I liave thought 
not to be paidlieife thajp hhiFfhe s^iy of an assistant chapiaii|'l9'|| 

(,'liurch ; that is-':250y»i;^es a;monthv/-■ '. '''' 

8874. Sir C. Woo^fl.y Arfe-ybu'aware that they are paid, higher 

in smy of our colonial po's-seSsions?—No. -'v ■ ' ■ 

; i;'^ ' ;^875. Mr, //;#vie. J Brahmin rei%iou paid 

if;ifbS|',Coinp;uiy ?—Nothing.,wbjstbv^er. ;.'V^ ■. ^, ' 'jiff; 

^*^4^ii@'87(i. Are tlie heads ofthe'iMussulman. religion paid attp’thing ?—No. ", 

,i(^ 8877. Does not it appear unfair to saddle the natiice.8 pf In^a with the heavy 
Charges of a clerical establishment for the sake of a*feOT BurppeanSj, wheat the 
• same advantage is refused to the great bulk of the natives ?—If canned beybnd 
certain strict Kmits, I think it is wrong. ^ V . 

f 8878. Sir,/. W. Hogg^ Do you think it is fair to chargeithe revenues of 
India with the expenses necessary for the military in order to maintam :ihe 

peace of the country ?—Yes, certainly..‘ ; . 

8879. Do you think it right to chaise the revenues of indi^ 
j^i^Wte to maintain the GMi Service for the purpose of the civil^niihfe^l^- 
of the country r—Certainly. ■ f-f''' 

'S^^'I^SSo. Do you think that it is fair to charge the revenues of Jnif^;wJth ahy 
^ixpenses calculated to give efficiency to that service ?—Yes; I think life within 
'fair liinib!;, and that is the justificatiGns^ the appointment of theehaplams at 
I'^^resent existing. ; 

^ 8881. Do you think that the administration of spiritnaf comfort to the elyil:: 
find to the military services of the East India Company tends to their itnpypye- 
ment morally and religiously, and so to-tender them more efficient ii^vihe 
d-fi’barge bf their duties ?—There can be nP question of it, 

; 8882. Do not you think, then, that upon that ground the applteition oftAe 
, founds of India to the purpxises of a clerical establishment, witliin reasonkme 
liliinits, is ftilly justified ?—Quite so, within reasonable limits. 

; 8883. Mr. //«;«<>.] Oil the very same grounds, is not it justifiable to attend 
to the religious education of the natives, both Mussulmans and HindcMiS?—- 
That would lead me, I am afraid, into what I should hardly H'ke to enter upon 
|iere, namely, a coiriparison of the two religions; it must, of course, depieml 
ujMin the relative value of the respective religions for the improvement of 
thfe persons subject to their influence. 

; : ’;88S4. Who do you piropose to be the judges in that case; is it to be the 
lii^ves themselves, vvhb adopt the one religion, or whom ?—Under the present 
ieoiistitution of India, in all matters of government, the GavemaaCnt is the 
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’8883. Mr. Elliot.'} In reference to Mahomedaus and Hindoos, you said that 
Uo provision was made for them by the Government; have not both of those 
Religions obtained large endowments from the Government, in the o( 

land r—Yes; but even if they bad not, ray answ«* would be just to the 
'•'Clfeet. ..' ' ■ ' .1" 'I'*'' 

' : Do not you think tbat'fHe-j^ple of lttdin^We'bbhe- 

fitted fromTlib bircuHistanees which you have mentiohOT, the sujjerior rPBgibus 
'feeling an^ ^t^fility of- the piublic servants oi the Cbifipkhj^'t^Nof doUbt they 

; 8887. Mr./iw;«e.y Is not it equally impiortaut that die r^gli^'feeling^ of 

the ns^ves, both Mussulinaa and Hindbo, shouM be .attended'dobl^ 

so far as they are servants of the (Tovernmenti ■>; ' '^ V 

8888. Sir C. 'W''’oorf.] Arg'not they;r^itBng in' a 
'..-.religion is the prevalent rel%icin ?—Yes. ■ 

■'.■88So.-'l!)o- ■; 
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l^ftljaptn'.Jt.'bo'a heavy burden upon th&.fovettue^ p| tiicljR to.'<}[},uirt. 
ili®iMis)^j^jats. for^al^ religious Relifs ?-rrIt vv;guld';be':utterl3^4tppfiss;ble,;- .•, 

W^^mald-^artin, liigq-, F.if.s., called in; aujUfE^ijj 




'i "'■' s^tdte to the. Committee what situations you-’-uave 

nbld, which enable you to give an opinion as to the jineans of affording ihedical 
:i,iiiis]t;r||i||E,lQn in India, and as to the encouragement which is given to the medical 
^er^ce there —1 served; during 22 years.iu the Presidency of Ben gab as a 
\ surgeon in the Bengal army; and during ray^early services, I vyas eiuploj'ed on 
’,|if|ttyE>us:fie^ set^ India with troops, ancl latterly, durnig ybettwo eam- 

^^Ip^^lhpf ;tbd furmer Ilurinese war, as the surgeon of a regUnent of cayalry, 
returned to Calcutta, where I held various staff appointments, 

; ibpbti&^di’upph^ by, Lord William Beutinck and Lord Auckland. l; ,w^ 
to the General Hospital, garrison surgeon of Fort William, presidency 
and istterly one of the examiners of the Medical College, an ibbtitii- 
^ I was also surgeon of the nativp bospiff^jlo 

' ^ European and nativb, wnb wern 

gbyelliofS of the institution. I came home in 1840 , after the comnletipn of 22 

■ , :;i- ' ‘:; 

Ho jou ipow hold any situation connected with the luist India Coih-i 
. ; I'am in private practice in Imndon. , ,, ■:,'..i, ■,,1,', 

■^^895, How has the medical department of the Bengal Array beep adminis 
, recollection?—The discipline of the medical depmtraept of 

Vi.'t the government of a Board constituted withip my expe- 

•' ^ w members of the service. The next staff officers 

’ t Board, of the adininistratire class, have been appointed on the same 

system of seniority, namely', the next ten senior officers, called superintending 
jsprgeons. The whole of the rest of the medical officers are distributed regi- 
: tpentally througli the Array as assistant surgeons and surgeons, and eini)loyed 
at civil stastions as the Government may think fit. ' 

. i i: $896. How long has tlic medical department been so administered ?--For 
many years ; by regulation since 1736 - 

,:.|y,§897. Is the present system of administering the department founded upon 
. which is now in existence in Her Majesty’s Arniy, or is-it peculiar to 

iJh^a P-r-r'Phe present system is, I believe, unknown to any'’ Army, so far,ag it 
. cohsists in the exclusive system of promotion on the seniority principle to staff 
^pd administrative grades. There was a Board forincriy, which administered 
i tb^ medical affairs of the British Array. It was composed of three old surgeons, 
s^^Himes .selected fro the civil branch of the profession, hut sometimes 
froui suTgeous of the guards, it was found to be a very evil system, and 
was abrogated at the urgent desire of the Duke of Wellington; and, after 
the war, one individually responsible officer was appointed to administer the 
effairs of the. medical department of the British Army : that arrangement has 
.:.;to;^vvered well. ; . \ 

Sir J. fV. Hogg.] Are you aware that the system of appointments,ito 
.the Medical Board ;by, seniority, has been, abolished, ancl that the present order 
of appointment is by the selection of the fittest men, and not by seniority 
j^i^.quit6 aware that the Home Government has repeatedly, and 
|n^;:years enjoined that the rule of absolute dppointment on the seiii 
' |;|cnhcipie should not hold; but, so far as I am aware, at neither of the 
li^tciha bave the GoK^uors-General, or the Governors of the Presideheies, 
i ;updn the repeated ;injanctions of the' home authorities, until the qtb^ 
HaI]b^^iib;.pia5se^.jO^;e^^^ old officers,, he deeming itn^esi- 
[ip ^^pl^t th^'l^' i^stSr^h^|M,bhP6rmtendiiig surgeon, who had J^eu, 
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on whom honoran distinctions, Bntisb and Foreign; hhve Wn bestowed, j, iiiinaiiin, tin) 
but of the above 'number only six are of the medical dejpartmeht of, the 
anny of India. Eighthly, the paucity of European officers for regimental 
purposes has at all times been subject of remark in India* but never¬ 
theless 76 military officers are said to have been employed in 1834 in 
civil and diplomatic situations; and in 1851, 237 military officers are said to 
have been thus employed. In the East India Register for 1853, about 245 
military officers of the three Presidencies are stated to be absent from their 
regiments “ on civil and political employ,” while 38 medical officers only, of the 
three Presidences, are stated to be similarly occupied ; but of these 38, only nine 
medical officers are strictly employed on civil and political stations, the rcraain- 
,Sng 29 being in strictly medical, or in scientific ()fiices.l* This circumstance 
v; fyf.} *''lcionot state as a hardship, or with a view to exhibit the disproportionate 
employment of miUtary surgeons in civil and political stations; seeing that, for 
rejjimental purposes, there is a paucity of medical as well fis of military officers 
in the Indian array. All that is contended for is, th.nt in respect of moral and , , „ 

intellectual fitness for civil and political employment, the medical officer is not '. ‘ 
inferior to the military officer. The defects above stated are well known to j'.lt . i';i 

press heavily on the energies, moral and intellectual, of tire medical dopart- 
, ment of Bengal, a department full of talent and energy, if only rightly directed 
SSfff - administered. They constitute distinctions where, in justice and sound 

policy, it is believed there ought to be none, and Where, in fact, they 

’ff- ff’ : prove seriously detrimental to the piffilic interests, In no Other priblic service, 

; British or colonial, is merit thus deprived of its just and reasonable assurance 
' of success, through maladmini.stration. The defects of pecuniary arrangeinent 
■in the medical department of the Bengal army, as compared to the condition “ 
of the officeil of the line, are stated in various memorials to be as follow : .Fb'st, ff&' y 

- - ■ offim-s './ff :ff' ' 
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' the disproportion in the distribution of prize-money consequent on the ahsemee ■ '-jt 




of brevet rank. Tbirdly, the difference of allowance on account of the 


U1 UiLV UAilll tv* 

,, to the same command ullowance as the lieutenant-colonel whenever the ,, 

||||||||Sibrnier may 'happen tO'.command a battalion, Fourtlily,. the eompaxa.tively':hf|;|||ffy:':::;j||^ 
low rate of allowance granted to-assistant-surgeons for the medical .charge ^ 
of regiments, such beuig less in amount than that of any otbrnr regimental V;', • 

staffiofficer, while the:, allowjamcei of! Surgeons .in charg of regiments comes 
harely up ,to that of the lowest grade .of the ^ general staff of the army. 

Fifthly, the forfeiture:on the part of metiiciil officers, of the wliole allowance for 
tlie charge of a regiment, in case of absence on account of sickn^ ss; while all other . ff h.!'. 

classes of officers, whether staff or regimental, are subject only to the loss of a ’ I v,ff If 
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the forfeiture on the part of medical officers attachi^d to the mounted branch of 
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the army, of the allowances belonging to that branch, if absent on public duty, 'v,,, ! 
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or on account of sickness, while a different and more favourable rule bolds in 
respect to all other classes of officsers. Seveifthlyq the forfeiture, on the part of 
medical officers attached to civil stations, of their appointments and allowances 
when illness compels them to be absent beyond six months, while a different 
and more favourable rule holds in respect to ail other officers, civil and military. av 

The injuries caused to the army by the deficiency of well-chosen and effective* 
medical staff grades, and the consequent’ medical^and surgical inefficii'ney, will ; ’ vV 

be made clear by the following facts, taken from tlieffmedical memorials : 'First, ^ ' 

there are at present in the Bengal Presidency 11, superintending surgeons, whose 

duties, antiquated and ill-regvilated as they are, range over a territorj' extending , - 

Irom Assam to Lahore; and this relative proportion has at no time been ex- 
ceeded. Secondly, duringthe expedition to Rangoon, in the first Burmese war, .y 

in which there occurred more proportionate sickness and dcfith of British soldiers ; f y 


than has ever been known before or since, the superintending surgeon sent vtith . ; 

' ■'''tbe ;,,|“iiil3illlti^ 
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J> I}. Muriiit, Bh‘. Bengal divisioh'was .an officer bf.‘yond 70 years of iii^e ; liia suHcessor, thougE v, , 
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not so old, was erenless efficient, as reg’a,rcled every quality that should distinguish 
the staff surgeon.. Thirdly, the armie.s of Aftghanistan, imder Oenerals Pollock 
and Nott, reindx ed 500 and 000 ixiihis from their laisources, fighting seyetal in¬ 
dependent battles, and separated from'each other by Gountries through which 
cominuiucation tvas both difficult and uncertain, had yet but one super¬ 
intending surgeon, and he was of necessity 'an old officer. Fourthly, the army 
which entered Gwaljor in 18t 3, tliough acting on two distinct ahd distant lines, 
li.ad but ''rie .superintending stu’geonj one very imperfeetly arranged field hos¬ 
pital, and no depot of medical stores. All this took place within call of our 
principal military stations ,and dcpdts of every kind. Fifthly, the fovee imder 
the command of Sir John Gi'ey had no superintending surgeon, no organised 
medical department, and no field hospital. Sixthly, with ti^ forse'S lately 
serving on tlie Sutlej, amounting to 40,000 men, one superintending surgeon 
was deemed sufficient for administrative duties, extending over a frontier line' 
of more than 200 miles, and with a larger proportion of wounded men than ever 
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known in any Indian campaigns of a protraeted nature. Seventhly, the. 
division eonimanded by Sir Harry Smith was twice severely engaged, but it bad 


no imuK'diate staff superintendence; and it was only after the battle of AUvral 




that a depdt hospital was formed at the post of Loodianah. Eighthly, when 
Upper Scinde was occupied by the troops of Bengal, a time of extraordinary 
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siclcness and mortality, the duty"of medieal arid surgical supervision wxis.;' , 


entrusted to the superintending Surgeon at Umbalkh, bv:it whose remote posi-.. ^ 
tion rendered all effective control (if there be any such a system) impossible,.'. I' .’V'yi'k 
Ninthly, at the present moment, oife superintending surgeon at Lahore includes > . . ■ 

within hifj circle of supervision, such as that may be, tile army occupying that, 
important fiosition, the Jullundhur Doab, and the stations on the banks of the j;' 
Sutlej, all composing a force of 30,000 fighting men ready for active servioo, ' 

Tenthly, all these errors I believe to have arisen mainly from defective arrange- 
mont and administration of the medical department of the Bengal anuy. 7 
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I further be|ieve, that a proper arrangement and discipline of that department: 
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ade with little additional cost, and so as to render the surgeou.s of 1, ; 
ilh KitYYiC inorpnsp' rif Tiiimhfirsi vf> fritviill miri'inBCS. ■ Tt. lYiavf he<' ;'i'' 



the army, with .some increase 6f numbers, effective for aU Iri.irposes. It may be<; 


well now, by way of comparison, to state very briefly the manner iu which the j’.i 
medical de[»artment of Her Majesty’s army is ruled and administered. Firstly, . " 
the affairs of the British army medical department arc superintended and con- "f' 
trolled by a director general, a selected and responsible officer, wffio has the 
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eyes of the Government, of the service, and of the public, continually on him, 
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Seeoudly, all that is excellent in the ari’angement and discipline, of the medical 
de])Hrtmeut at home has resulted from the substitution of this form of admin- 
isLration for the old, ignorant and corrupt system of the Medical Board which 
existed in this country for a. long time. Thirdly, the service is conducted as 
regards its staff officfu-s as follows: by inspectors-general of hospifiils, by 
deputy inspectors-general of hospitals, by staff surgeons, and by staff assistant- !, 7, 

surgeons. Fourthly, the superintending staff officers are selected from those : 
who “ unite with a thorough knowledge Of the service and of the professioriai ' 

<1 !ii fnlont for Jinrl linhitfai rvf hiii«inoci«2 at* wil h ^mV .' 
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(1 uties, talent for arrangement, and habits of business, together with discretion,' &' 
discernment, and conciliatory maimers; and who can, from their character iu VV; '/ 
the service, command the respect of those acting under them.” Fifthly, the ■ 
selection of the staff surgeon, “the most important officer iu the service,” is a 
matter of much and peculiar care; the man “ on whom everything depends, 
either at a station or with a division in the field, 
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is narrowly observed by 
the authorities; for they know that his qualities “as a superior officer of 
character and reputation in his profession ” must frequently be severely tested ■ 
by the result, in peace and in war. Sixthly, every grade in the medical staff* ' 
scale is subject to this rigid system of selection, which requires proof of moral 
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arid professional excellence. 
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8903. What measures w dvild you propose for the purpose of remedying 
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the defects which you have pointed out It appears to me tliat one of 
the most serious disadvantages underwhich the medical department of the 
Indian army suffers, and has long suffered, is the absence of preferment and 
, „ T,.. .. of reward, and the substitution instead of provision as the sole mode and 

■’.‘Y-^ ^'.-1 manner of recompense for services however distinguished for usefulness ; 

' I look upon It, that for Government to lead a body of educated officers to the 

highest 
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higliest exertion, or to the highest excellencies, by money alone, is iin.i)OSsiJ)lt\ iif. 

In every public service there should be'ft marked and Wide distinction between v. a.s: 

preferments, rewards, and a provision. Preferment should exhibit the indi- - 

vidual as advanced to a higher and more responsifale station, on the ground of 'M 
his proved htness, and of his superior moral and intellectual qualiflcationi|,‘ 

Eeward should stamp the receiver with a marked token qf approved merit; 
vvhije provision, should aim only at the bestowal of , means of comfortable 
support on retirement from the service, or in advancsed life. An officer of the 
most uiidi$tinguished and commop'-plaee qualities‘earns a provision, through 
sheer dint of long service ; but such provision is the only reqompence knowm 
in the medical dejjartment of the Indian army for the highest qualities, coupled 
with the most useful and lengthened services. Neither can science flourish 
without competition, nor can competition exist without a systematic plan of 
preferments and of rewards. It is justly observed, by an eminent military 
surgroii, Mr. Henry Marshall, that, “ under certain circumstances, competition 
is hs necessary to promote intellectual exertion as it is to effect mechanical 
production. Where persons are remunerated by time, instead of according to 
the beneficial results of application, or where there is a uniformity of reward: 
without reference to that which is produced, competition may take a wrong 
course, and he who labours least think he has gained the prize. Establish¬ 
ments in which the enrolment and advancement in rank are chiefly awarded in 
gceordance with length of service, or where the advantages are professedly 
administered on that principle, involve a spirit of communism which is very 
unfavourable to zealous intellectual industry beyond those routine duties which 
cannot be evaded j and without the energetic'hxlrtions of individuals, w;e are pot 
warranted in expecting much progress towards the cultivation of spience, and 
the diffusion of information a result which rarely occurs except ftoin com¬ 
petition, honestly, impartially, and wisely administered.” Promotion by abso¬ 
lute rule; of seniority even to the staff graded*, and that at such lengthened 
intervals as to ensure superannuation in the higher staff" grades, has at all times 
been the rule in the medical department of the Indian army ; and of salutary 
competition, such as is here .spoken of, there never therefore has existed any. 

There is no sufficient motive for exertion.- All that has now been stated has 
received the repeatm approval of the late, as well as of the present Director- 
general of the British Army Medical Department. Tlie late Lord Metcalfe, 
and the late Adjutant-general of Her Majesty’s forces, Sir John Macdonald, 
approved and supported these views and principles. Notwithstanding the de¬ 
pressing influences which I have enumerated, the claims of the medical officers 
of the Indian army, on the score of services rendered to native education, to the 
cultivation of the native languages, to the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the people of India, and to the improvement of their physical condition, stand 
very high on the score of deserving service. In conducting inquiries into the 
moral and material condition of the people, the services of medical officers have 
been, and may still be,-of much importance to the public welfare, as they have 
been, and may still be, in investigating the geological, m neral, botanical, and 
other resources of India; for such services there ought to be appropriate dis¬ 
tinctions. In conducting medical, topographical, and statistical investigations, 
the apt qualifications of medical officers should everywhere be made available. ' 

This subject is of the utmost importance towards advancing the moral and 
physical welfare of the people of India. For services hr this first and greatest 
department of medicine, or that properly termed State medicine, there should 
he • appropriate rewards. In preparing reports and systematic works on the 
nature and treatment of tropical diseases, and on the management of the sick 
and wounded on active fiield service, the exertions of the army surgeons should 
be encouraged by rewards and distinctions. Such labours as those which I have 
just mentioned confer lasting benefits on the fleets and armies of our country. 

It is necessary, on all just public considerations, that services remiered in such 
important departments should be ever highly rewarded. It is worthy of remark, 
that froui the earliest days of British intercourse with thq. people of India, medi¬ 
cal officers of note have been there held in high estecm and respect by the people 
of every class. The first footing obtiiined by the English on the Coast of Onssa, 
with permission to construct factories on the shorekcf the Bay of Bengal, was 
granted in 1644 , at the instance of a surgeon named Boughton; and the pos¬ 
session of the 38 villages which surrounded Calcutta was confirmed in I 7 l 7 jat 
the instance of Mr. William Hamilton, surgeon to the then infant settlement - , 

0.10. " K 3 of 



■ ■ i^|flueaee;* *’was 'vvi^ '':k% 

of »u(X!esi" I #hik it but observe tliat i^edical"<i^ 

and acquirements are, up to th^ dky^ held in the likk 
tlie natives of Inffiai. I have loiTg been impressed with 
the arraiigeni,^ht, d| sdl subjects connected yith ' the 
army of India/i^’y^ir ay with health concerns of thWcd^ 
should be at the Iddia House a qualified^ youthful, and selected' 
as a secretary in the medical department Withputsuch ah officer, , 
records of India become buried in the public offices, and lokt 
and to Indian medical science. Lastly, I would urge the infant ab,oii|^|iiM, ,, 
the Medical Boards of India, Reason and a sad. -expyi€heBi: havei Idftk' ^ 
condemned the absolute rule of senipi'ity promotion, both in civil andm nm *- '' 
tarv affairs, and the question as regards the medical depaitnieutii a depart* 
meat to wliich such a rule is least of all applicable, may hoy be ,1©^ 
consideration of the authorities. Mp one can be founti to defend so! evif 
systi ra of promotion, or so absurd a system of admmistratioh/'as 
three oldest men to be found ftuL of a scientific list. Governriients'fety fdf a 
long time conferred a sort of stklion and a kind of material power dn theithtee 
oldest meffical officers in the Benigal army ; but inasmuch as they nCyef pdl- 
sesspd' hiaral power, they have been regarded by every one, above knci tefe'w 
them, asyothing. 1 may per%p.s be allowed to mention, that ih feferehUyfe ‘ 
arrangement of the. medical department in Bengal, Mr. Mangles, the pfeklnt 
Member.for Guildford, wms a member of a committee comjxispd bf certain gentle¬ 
men of the three services,—one civil officer, one military officer, and one medical 
officer,-—appointetl to consider certain nratters relating' to the arrsingeme.nt and 
discipline of the medical cleijartment by order of Lord William Beiitinek. I am 
in possession of a miirute by Mr. Mangles, which is remarkible as exprj^fiihg 
the sentiments of a lay jierson, and as being very valuable in itself. } ? ?V:i ^ 

' ■ ’■ ' 

'■ ■ [The same was delwered in^ andis as fdUotes/] '^ISy ' 

I ENTEit upon the task assigned to me, as the civil member of^oup committee, of revjew* 
.mg .what may Ire called for brevity the civil branch of the medical service tincfeT thiB Pre¬ 
sidency, with hut little heart ; because I am convinced, by all the inquiries that I have been 
able to make, and by all the reflection that I have given to the subject, that no measiares 
shori of a complete reorganisation of the Whole economy of that service will ensufyits 
real efficiency. 

The orders under wl)iclt we are assembled do not invite us to enter upon the broad field 
of invesligation, where alone I am convinced our labours codld be es^ientially useful.. If 
tbay field, bad Itecn opened to us, I should have proposed that . our committee .should ^be 
strengtheimd by tlie addition of a surgeon and assistant-surgeon of experience and Bigb 
professional reputation, of another military, and another civil, officer, and that we should 
theq proceed to take evidence upon tite most interesting topics of inquiry. Very great 
advantages must have resulted from such a course of proceeding, properly followed out, 

As it is, we must devote our attention to the points specified in the Resolution of Uhe 
Supreme Government, quoted in the margin • but I feel that (the opportunity hrivitikh^en 
afforded me of examining into the distribution of the whole medical list) I sljdiiJd feewant-. 
ing to rny duty if I failed to bring prominently to the notice of GovernutEuLone or twro 
pardculara, in respect to which the existing constitutron or practice of tlie medieai serviot- 
.appeam to-be signally defective. ; ^ 

It is inqjo^ible not to rerobrkjj in the first place, the utter want of any prol^- ■ 

sional stHBulus to those e*eTtionii.:.^y which, in other branclms of the S 

individual and the State ftp^alike The existence of yalualde pakes, which an 

happily, in many instancesrhwarded to merii, call out from the ranks 6f the civil se 
ihe ludividuals from, whom the local Government, or the authorities in Rhglahd, no leas; 

'- ;.„i„ , , - ■■ 

* " Examining into the dwtribiiticm of the whole medical list, and reporting upon the imt 
expense, and the beat manner of supplying each office; and when aiW branch of the service 
been so examined, upon the sufficiency of the present list to the abs^ji|cte exigencies of the f. ■ ^ -- 

. ■ ' ' , - Vi' 
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JDS'.'Ttjr: rqj^ 

b^:aysr.xoQST8'fe;;i^^^■ty^*^:^^^^^^ 

|enr7''^^orr^|^^g^ate . ■ ■ - 

deer*>e in (iSilitafy service ^ and tix^jl^ost t 6 jSurm opinion upon; : :': 

tlbe: subject.We alv^s deeply regretted tlje (#int»,i o^*«^nce, especially the, want of ,a; ; 
sufficient i.pmber/t/wrictly prefessional piizep; a wani'hP example, cotn* ■> 

pell(-a the GoverWnt of the dav to re Ward the pfhcer, wiiiJif*: S»’»atly distingmshecl himself 
at Seetabhldee/firii ap 'But in the medicAlaeryTce, there are scai'ceiy any 

profesdpijal pr^^iss propb^'d;,!();.ni , , 

I am--^fcari^c^’ service is at present could i^e 

employed lo^Oitt .^pdre^e^pt those specified in the margriri * and lhQ^"(with the except 
tion tmrhapk second on the h»0 are tainted with the wotat ||lcct which can. cha- 

rac'tens0^tichire^^ viz. thdtjhey remove the individual rewarded from the field wliore 
In? rejputatibii has and where bii services Would be most extensively 

■ lis^lphT '■;■ ^:; 

Under sudi a syjiteni, where evei 7 situ pecuniary value is given upon a sort of* 

tODtine ppuiciple as a bonns to longevity, and where, consequently, sucli situations uve unat¬ 
tainable out of turn by the hiuliest merit, and confer no distinction when attained, how is it 
pOMsibie thid emulation, the mainspriug of all useful and honourable exertion, should exist ? 


^ 6-1 


perly 


How aguin is it possible that the three Bcnior surgeons on ilic list shouM always be mo- 
y qualified to insiruct, direct, and contnd tire whole body of subonlinate officers t How 


that the ten foliod ing names should always represent that number of efficient superintend¬ 
ing srurgeons ? How would the aflairs of the revenue department, to take one example out 
of many, be administered if the Board were invarialdy compost;d of thrte senior members ^ 
the service, and the ten next in the list had claim of right to be commissioners ? 


of 


Let any one acquainted with the characters of the officers concerned turn to the list, , anti 
see how incalculably ruinous, such a rule of promotion wu)uld be to the efficiency of the 
revenue administration. How can it be supposed to operate otherwi>e than most injuri¬ 
ously upon the medical service, in the ranks of which, if anywhere, the freest posbihle scope 
and encouragement should be given to the development of ability ? Such’a system is, in 
fact/a constant struggle against ihe universal law of nature, which provides that pccesB in 
trfe^shall depend in'a great measure, and in the great mafoiity of cases, upon individual . 
exertion and merit, and that sloth and incapacity shall draw their own consequences after 

them ; the result of such a struggle* inu^t necessarily be absolute ftdlure. 

I am altogether at a loss to discover any reason why succession by seniority should be 
more strict in the medical than it is in the civil service.:^ Hereby the (iovei nment, which is 
empowered to select its own instruments lor the discharge of fhe highest functions m the 
State, subordinate to those of a Member of Council, might be trusted to appoint the 
ablest officers of the medical service to the siiperintending surgeoncies, and to choose from 
them again the. members of the Medical Board ; or, winch Avould be a much better plan 
of administration, individual >uperintendents-general for each of the two grand divisions • 
df this Piesidoncy. The long existence of the present system has, no doubt, crcahod vested 
rights with which it would be right and proper to deal tenderly and liberally in the first 
in^Uuice; but if any improvement of the existing state of things is coniempiaied, decided 
measures for placing things upon a more natural and healthy footing* cannot be too soon 
commenced upon, for the delay of every day acids strength to the rights above alluded, to, 
and generates iievv clatms# That such improvement is loudly culled for, is dernonstiated bv 
the aliuost entire ahsenGO of the manifestation of any distinguished ability on the part of 
t ody of highly educated gentlemen; nniny of whom, doubtless, under the encourage- 
which a belter order of tbings would afford to emulaUun, would establish for therq- 
sfelvcis honourable claims lo distiheUon, not merely within the narrow bounds of their 
immediate pt ofessiotnil walk, but in the estimation of the whole civilised world., to 

the day, tlic coniributions of ihe medical service of Bengal to the general stock of 

therapeutic science, or even to the phenomena of disease as connected with the great 
subject of climate and the influence of locality, have been uiinule in the extreme. Under 
a belter system, I cannot doubt that this deficiency would be speedily supplied. 

I turn 


The office of Apothecarv-general, the Secretaryship to the Medical Board, ths Ptesideucy' surg^a- 
: 1 hardly know whetlTer these last can properly be termed prizes; they arc rather opportuiiities 
' Ibr ihe aeqiiiBXtion of reputation and wealth by ability and intense labour. The contribution of the 

StatOi tu the reward is verv small, no more than 490 rupees imr lienscih.v ^ j. 7 

. I ;asstiin.e, of course, that the primary object of GovernnVeht is the formation of an eibcient medical 

i i^, h seniority service , with; certain limitatione. The senioif; surgeon does not succeed to a 
ftx)®W&tMdthg’surgeon, imlei&8 ]^econimended by the Comm *, formerly the Iteiiq suraeona ^ 

been bDs©r«red latterly regarding appointments to the Medical 


is aUv ofdbr^ ^ tM which taya the senior *?haU nQi auec^d. 
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MINUTES Of EVU)ENGE^^^T 


Jf. Marl/rtf ,,t 
r» fv.. 

f5 July 1 %. 
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; ;i; ‘low ftom. the gemral consitleratioiis iippa I have very ligliily, toqehed, 

onmt,u,|>- altogether s-evera topics of great uni.ortance (as,^ example, the best means of 
'I .‘"•‘I of provu ing^tor those member^,the service, whom, under a 

bettei Older of thmgs, u voukl not be desirable to i-a^^se abo^^e rank bf regimentar sn 

ee^us), 10 the imnieifiate duty allotted to ine by the Gommitie ' fe 

the stale of the ci'il branch of the inedioal service. 

Tlie rrtuin of rijsiribution and allowances which has been furniil to me exhibits the 
results of which tin abstract is given in the margin.* J have tAisiinguislied in ihc 
a^/sn’aoi between sjurgeoiis ^ud assistaiit-surgeou ^ 

^ iJmk-r the existing^ i,„p„rtant civil stations have nlVedical officers 

attached to fhem- I call tbe^e impoi lant stations in relation to medical att$Mance, because 
all of them, I beliove, have gaols, and' the mortnhiy has been so great in maX r-aols which 
have been under ilie cliarge of a surgepn as to render it, in my opinion, ab-solureiv n#essary 
thrd no station where there is a gaol should be witliout such tin officer. The stkious which 
at prc’seat, tiave iiot surgeons are named on the margin,! * ^;^ir 

^ This list shows a large deficiency of medical officers for civil employment. Oh fn'a'^her 
hand, I observe that a surgeon and an a-sistant-surgeori are attached to Moorshedabad afid 
Dacca respectively (which, since the abolition of the provincial courts, have no inori'than 
aiv ayetage uuinber of civil residents) and tliat an assistant surgeon, Mr. Temple (who is 
also, ii api>ears, empli'j'ed in the salt department) is stationed at Rangundee, which has 
cCased to be a civil station. , ' 

It further appears to mC that the number of medical officers available for civil appoint¬ 
ment at stations where there are gaols mijjht be siiil further increased by rernoving those 
who are employed at siuh stations as Tumlook (where there is only a salt awenb and 
which: is witliiii a niglit’s dSk of Midnapore, mid a short run by water from Caleutta), 
Indore and Lucknow, which are close to large military cantonments!! I do imt mean tti say 
lhat the salt agent at Tumlook aodf the residents at Indore and Lucknow;, witli) their 
respective establishments, ought notto have the benefit of scientific nfedicai atte,iidance, 
hut, if'|,,be a . question whether these officers (wlio are all, as I have shown, wiiliin .e^rsy 
h'f good medical advice), or such stations as Bogra, Tandeway; Dari ungyManhliodm, 
and Pillihhee,! (at all of which there are gaols), Should he deprived of that blessitiiir, I eailnot 
licsitate as to the preponderance, of claim.;}; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

But if)as the best information that I can obtain would lead me to assume, every regi¬ 
ment of infantry and cavalry, and every corresponding foice of artillery (especially wlien 
■ put, as the foi liver are about to be, on a war establislirnent), ought to hiive a .surgeon and 
an n-sistunt surgeon atinched to it, the office rs remaining on the list after the army is pro¬ 
vided for, will very ill suffice to 8up|)ly the civil station.s. I have not the huahs by trie (or 
making a precise'calculation up.ni this point; and I beg to request, therefore, that our 
president will he so good as to rlirect tliat a statement, framed upon the basis of makino- it 
a primary consideration to attach a surgeon and assistant surgeon to each regiment, and 
” showing what number of medical-officers (inclusive, of course, of those on fuilongli) will 

'Temain" 


DESIGNATION OF 
OFFICER. 


Piowidency surgeons 

Surgeon of 24 Pergunuahs 

Surgron of cUies, First Class 

Ditto ditto, Second 

Clasf^- 

0li;to ^ • ! ditto, Third 
Class. 

S urgeonS'era ployed in Poli¬ 
tical Department, First 
Class. 

Ditto • - ditto, Second 

pid&s, 


5 

O 


a ^ 

11 

•s o 


Ms, 

400 

1,100 

800 

700 

600 

800 

500 


hfi a> 

to « 
tofS 

^ O 


Ms. 

2,450 

1,100 

800 

2,100 

COO 

800 

4,000 


Bareilly! 


Patna. 

• - Jnb- 
bulpore,. 


DESIGNATION OF 
OFFICER. 


ll'sl 


Surgeons employed in Poli- 
, tical Dcpqrtmont, Third 
Class. 

Surgeons attache4>to Civil 
Station, First Class. 

.Ditto - - ditto, Second 
Class. ■ ■ 

Ditto - - ditto, Third 

; Class. 

j Military surgeons perform- 
j ing civil duties. 

® Total - - - 


47 

6 

3 

17 


S : 

ii 

I g 

•<i' o 


Ms. 

330 


350 

330 

300 

100 


95 


toS 

&:S 


M 0 . 

660 


16,460 

1,080 

900 

1,700 


33,640 


- ITnbal- 
la and 
Mundloi- 
ser. . 


t Bogra («); Budder station of Circar; Champiiran ; Sudder station of Darrnng (Assam) * Sudder 
station of Caciiar; Rnmree ; Tandeway ; Sudder station of Manblioom ; Loher ])an^a(6j : Fel’ 02 Pno^A/A^ . 
Bhattee(6)j Iliidal (//); Sambhur(6); Bijnore ; Pillibheet(c)j Budaon ; EtawahT P IJt 

I On the same principle, I do not think that an assistant surgeon ought to be stationed at Hounner 
I do not know on what footing are stated to be in the service of the King uf Oude or of 

the^Nizam. ‘ ' 'v'"- 


(«) There is an assistant, apothecary attached to this station. 

(bj l am not sure that these stations (in the North-Western Provinces) have gaols, 
(c) The surgeon of Bareilly has lOO rupees per ineflsem for visiting this station wl 
do sOi But it is 30 or 40 niiJes off‘ 


when callej^ uppji to 





























net'b^e'ii'se l.pf^nie (b' qHirtid'n Itftte; 
' ^ in ijaestionj &ny others ^rho may be siniihirlyi 

g^eril liiie of the medical service (foi‘ l have aivvSys been ■ Hifbhgly^'^ 
ii^^lGroyemiiient so peculiarly circumstanced as that of British India should be 
restrictions ill the selection of the fittest ::agent lor the perforihunce ol'i^hy-i 
i||fyciwly)y but merely to show additional cause for the inadequacy of the estabjislf?'' 
full perforBiance of his functions. , , , . _ ' , - 

at tiiSs minute I have assumed it as an axiom that the principal 
pt isy urtd ought to be, the formation and maintenance an efficient 

array. I shall proceed upon that assumption in adding a lew remarks upon 
BCpiidary consideration of providing for the wants of the civil stations and political 
Mc'ies.; 

';;'^^ jr4hmk that, prospectively, all civil surgeons should be strictly prohibited from engaging 
and the Government ought not to impose upon them, nor to allow them to 
ttnaertake any avocations of an engrossing naiuie, not slricily in accordance and harrabny 
with the proper duties of their profession.t I am also of opinion, that no medical officer 
. Should,Serve m than three consecutive years at a civil station^ por, be allowed to return 
to si|cb eraplpyment until he has served five years with the army# 

V; It altogether inconsistent with the principles of human nature that a civil surgeon, 
carrying on (ixteusiye indigo wmiks, or otherwise deeply engoged in commercivd or agricul- 
\ tural speculations, should regard his professional fuimtions otherwise than as matter of very 
secdhitlary iniportaj^ce. Indei d the list affords proof that the service itself must sometimes 
fall into that relation to the pursuits in question, by showing more than one bficcr who 
has given up proniolion, with all its prospective advantages for the SHke or^remainin^ at 
the station where he is engaged as a planter or merchant. But it is needless to insist upon 
the engrossing namre of such avocations, or on their utter incompaiibility, both with the 
devotion wlvich^m^ science demands from its votaries, and with that 

freedom froin local attach or incumbrances which ought to characterise the military 

surgeon as much as the soldier himself* The same arguments forbid, though not of 
course with equal co^ncy, the craploym of the medii^al officer in aiiy civil office 
making considerable demands upon hie time and thoughts.;|: As it is certain, hoever, 
that the surgeoiy attached to small civil stations is, with the exception of those whose 
humaoi^ and, energeticminds carve out appropriate work for themselves in professianal 
labours of charity, in extending the bounds of general therapeutic knowledge or of the 
:[fbgi>sate science, or in cultivating their own minds with a view to extended usefulness, liuve 
employment, and are therefore in danger of losing ground, and of 
acqh fr I hg habits incompatible with the active discharge of their duties as military surgeons, 
meuBUTes should be taken to extend, as widely as possible, the blessings of public dis- 
;pen|W number of beds appended to each ,* and of vaccine inoculation, 

rough the personal instrumental itv, or by agency, under the superintendence of tl»e 
in^dical officers appertainin to our civil stations* Such a plan would most happily blend 
interests of suffering humanity with those of the Government and of the medical 
’’ieryiCe/V-i": ' ^ 

rules which I propose, be adopted, it will be necessary, I appreheiid, to 
iocr^i^e the allowances of medical officers attached to civil stations. These gentlemen, in 
t^gard to whom the table attached to a preceding paragraph of this minute sliows, that 
leaving but of the account the 17 officers belonging to corps who receive an additioo to 
iheir pay fur the performance of civil duiies, 58 out of 78 receive (550 rupees) three hundred 
and fifty per mensem, or less than that sum, have liitherto been lemuneraied partly bv safciry^ 

'V; ■ - ^ 


Dr, WalUck,Saperinteudent of Botanic Garden, &c., Professor of Botany, Medical College; Mi*. 
J. Mortoii, Senior Aseistant to Commissioner of Arracan ; Mr. J. Davidson, Principal Assistant to Agent 
to Governor*GeneiaJ on South-western Frontier; Dr. Goodeve, Professor of Anatomy, Medical College; 
fir; (FShaugneasy, Professor of Chemistry, Medical College; Dr. Temple, S;aperinterulent of Bengardee, 
'l^lt-Cjhoukies, &e; , ' 

" t J do hot think that the charge of the station post office can be called a duty of an engrossing 

I Was obliged to consider the general subject of the employment of the medical service^ as 
this Committee, 1 thought that the civil mirgeons attatJhed to small stations aiidWt 
= might advantageously devote their leisure hours to the assistance of our over- 

bnfl^nea ni^iatrates collectors; in so thinking, I had in view only the improvement of the civil 
concomitsttt pecuniary benent of the ofitcers whom it was proposed to empjoy j 
detrimem to the general efficiency of the inedicai service. 1 have 
of my opinion in the liut^ehtioneid 
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MEMBERS present: 




(IVIr.;Ma»gIes. i 
Sir R. H. Jipiglis. 
Ml*. Spoorter. 

' M r. ^Newdegate. 
Mr, Hume. 


Sir 


THOMAS BARING, Esa®, in the Chair, 






;;.vi- 


,'/‘'']'‘ft‘ James Ranald Martin, Esq., p.r.s., called in, ahd'&rther.'Exil^ii^^A^^^ 


■i#i' 


Esq., <^8^^ Sir C. H any further suggeaJioas to make 

(Committee, as to the means of improving the contMtion of i the anedioalfsetsice in 
-“I would beg to suggest, that the attention of ithe medical depattmei&t 
Jfia Indiaj'be specially directed to the consideration of sanitary questions ; <( they 
':are,Ave|C5'^^'|^ important upder circumstances of tropieaMtiftuences\*t^|hpy 

all climates, even the most tepipetate hhd sjdnhrious»'.|^ 
in h0|6|^tthtbs the exteti^ causes of disease are so energetic and emphati^^^^^ 

,to reader-sanitary" regulations a matter of great necessity. It is not owing 
;tpi^ in medicine and surgery, great as they confessedly have beep, 

th^ our fleets and armies has been so much am eli^ 

.orated, as by the practical carrying out of sanitary measures; the mortality in 
the Navy was formerly 7 per cent, per annum ; now, from the appHcaiion 
sanitary rules easy of comprehension, and very easy of application, the mortality 
has been reduced to less than 2 per cent, per annum. So, in tropical regions, 
v by"^ the removal of the European soldiery from the plains to the mouptaihs, 
which was carried out under the Government of Sir Charles Meto^fe, 4 h 
;>|amaica, the improvernent of health , and the economy of life, and ot'ih.oil®)> 
have been verjf greatly promoted. 

8905. Do your observations apply to the sanitary condition of the troops in 

India, or of the inhabitants in the towns generally?—To the troops in, the 
first instance, and also to the civil population in the towns. In 1836 , I sub¬ 
mitted to the then Governor-general of India, Sir Qharies ai,^ 0 al|e; ih 
system of, sanitary regylation for India, ap{flica,ble both to febft.i.y yi ^y .. .’;fn, ■ 

thei general population; he carried out the measure by a. 
that has been the sanitary law of India smce theUv applicable aS#j|K id& 
ments and camps, as to the towns, cities and districts occupi^hy^^ ^ 

' -’.l^^pdlation. _ ' y-',. ,. .^ ^, ■ ,' 

8906. Wifl you put in' a copy of general m*der?----Yes,, this 

authend^ copy ipf the ^general order to which I refer. ? 
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. 2, laicbih'ng the attention of the service lo , the this aul: 

siu^u.ld iri?tV® no'd^ vvhatever betvvocn those lileclical officers wilier^' 

m the ,ciyi) and miiimry branches; for it oii^ht to be recolieeted ihat;it’ m$i(M 
care of its armies, that surgeons are,sent to India by the Home Government. : i; 


The subject of the present tjunnorandum -should be generally knmvtr id alt rriddlfcll 
officers^ and m no countries are op|KHttifiities for observation more' extended and 


4. Itithough but incidental to the main objects, thfe following subjects will ptove 
important, antf may be noticed wi th an vantage by officers whoser previous habits or oppor¬ 
tunities for observation may have quuhfitMd ihein for the tabk : 


Ml 


j. The population within the range of incjuiry, with de:*«cription of the dwellings 
common uso; the clothing, bedding fuel, diet, &c. The peculiar 


modes of cure adopted by the inhabitants; ti e state of the poor, and mode of'rearine’ 
children. 


t . lables 0 * inarringed’, births, diseases, and deutfis* when procurable without 
Gtilty ; due discretion being ubed in making such inquiries as mav be neces«;ov 


diftictilty 

for the purpose amongst the natives. 

a. The dkeaaes of cattle, and others of tlie lower order of animals. 


inquiries as may be necessary 


4. The diseases of plants, and other articles, us^d as the food of the people; and 
those of plants used by cattle. 


6. Longevity, with a general view of mortality among all ages and sexes. 

6. Slatts of thermometer, baromete r, and hygrometer, See. 

7. These and other questions affecting the subject will suggest themselvealo your 
Board, and in calling on those under your orders for Topographical Menioirs. it" 
should be impressed on their minds, that it is not on mere gtograpfiical posiiion. 
alone that climate and its salubrity depend, and that a fair estimate of all ' the 


influences, physical and monrl, as tvclJ as of the influence of detached spots on tfle 
health of the troops, or Ovher inhabilamrts, is what is most wan 


I have, &c. 

(signed) W. Casement, Colonel, # 

' Secretary to the Governmeiu uf India, Military Department. 

Gouucrl Chamber,. 2^ November 


Memoeanoum to be circulated to the Medical Service by the Medical Board. 


1, The Honourable the Governor-general of India in Coimcil is pkased to direct, that 
the ofheers of the medical service, whether in th6 civil or military branches, be requilredi td 
fumish, thro superintending surgeoiis of divisions, information on the following 

points, having reference to the medical topography of the disStrict, station, or cantonment; 
whether fixed or temporary, with the localities of which each oflicev may, in the course ol 
se»’vice, be best acquainted. 


2i lu the present order it is only intended to point out matter on which infnrinatioo is 
considtred essential, but lurtlier details will be arranged by the medical board on questions 
incidental lo ^general medical topography, and on which it is hoped that much interesting 
and useful information will be lurnished by those officers whose qualification and experience 
enable them to apeak to such matters. 


3. I lie topographical reports, when forwarded to the Presidency by the superintending 
surgeons, will ihen be collated by committees of three medical officers, nominated by the 
Medical Hoard, and such as are approved of will be uiiimately printed, and formed into a 
memoir, a copy of which w'tll be turaished to aU staff suigeons, find to oliiceis of the 
quartermasierrgeneval's depaitmerU 


^ 4^ The reports required fioin the medical service should contain specific inforiuaiion ou 
the fouGwing. points. 




Topograjphical Detail. 

J. SituMio^ii bcHin ekvation, facility, and mode of cummunication^ wiih the place 

winds, &c.; mountains, wdth parlrcular 
notie^^oi as might afford advantage and convenience. 

■ ■ . .. ^ ^ ■' 2. Seas, 
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i above ■ i bdracesit' 8j^|||iiatolBh(i!r 


Iflw 


naxure oi ine'waierj, i“c pc».iwivjt:!wygTig»i;ig^^ 

gmiteat abaiitlance, aad-the 'extenktO-.wm^ ' evapotution-jhaa proejipflfed;.j^wn 
lions become niost-.d«leterious,'(fee. -■' i/:' .■"■;■ ii:,. ■' ' 

'''.•iv' Vegetabka.i 'animal and raineral, '' ^ . ■; ■ ■ \ Jft'l 

■';■ e. The state, of agriculture. . ^ . / ,i,:._ ■..■. ■ ■ ,■, . -'.^.V',::, 

7, Itoads and communications. 


*'■ 'T, ■ ttoadsond'communi'caiions. --■■:■■■',v ■■ s,■ ■ ■' ,'f ■ r ■ ■... :.■■■■■ 

‘ 8. The diseases, miftfemic and fepidemici dtid ■. thbso may be! t^editaffy; thie , 

of pai'ticutar classes'of manolactures,.«?fpi'isonB,;%d3’ppb*h<joses..,, ,-. .>, '■, 

in rv.i Viorrar*L*<: ffftte 


I . 


,u 


: 9. On the'sta,te '■ of tlie-b,arrackSj' thfeh* situatioi'^>. the'date of--. 
whether built in square or paraUel linearbr in detached li^ and 
brick, or Slone ; quality of the supply of water, whether from springSjf vv^ll^ oi\ 

10. Nature of the soil on vviiich the barracks are built, and , of 
iheir state ia regard to damp* cold, or exposure to particular 
aspect; drainage of the giminds of the barracks. ^ 

11- Size of the rooms in feet, as to height, length, and breadth, number of vva^qws tod ^ 
doors. 


12, State and dimensions of the bedsteads; how many the barracks witf aepojfifmiodatc, ^ , 

18 . State of the kitchens and other oul-ofiices. ■ ^ , ■ 

14. Slate of the places of confinement, as to sitmition, drytiess, &c-, aucV whe^^e^b^ 

jiarticulai dis^jase has ever been traced to them. 

lb. The hospital, the same questipus as relating to the barracks. r. ! 4 ^ , v , 

‘ 16. Distance of the hospital from\he'%ari:abks, and wheAer there be a S^pthirate^m 
ground for the convalescents. ■ -■ 

State of the store-rooms, the surgery, and dead-house attaphedi;,ta:'l^ 
corps. ‘ 

'18. Whether any patients have ever laboured under any disease that cpi^dHfwiilytte 
%triibut^ to4he locality of the hospital. r ^ ^ l i 

19. Sketch maps of particular localities would prove a great additioit fo tte reports. 


(signed) TV. Ctisement^ Colonel^ n.; 

Siecretary to the Government of India, Militaj^y Depaitni^ 




% 




SiUf ■ jifaiive Hospita-l, Calchita,,5 Eebmaiy 

Thp^ Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council, 
approve my proposal of 26 March 1835, on the subject of a general requT^tionfo^'%dpor^S 
on the medical topography of the country, 1 beg respectfully to submit that dii^hbis sum^t 
tiie Medical Board communicate with those of Madras and Bqraliay, as well tte 

chief medical authorities in the eastern dependencies, with the view to procure inforjpi&ti^ii 
of as extended a nature as possible and such as rnay always prove of use, vvlieu statif>iis are 
ti> be chosen, or troops put in moveiueut, whether in peace or in war. 


On the great importance of this subject, as affecting the health and efficient conditipti^pi 
the Army^especiaU}^, I need urge, nothing; neither is it necessary Ureal I the B^rd'^ 

- to tite great saving in expense, as well as in lives, consequent oil a (}we attOT^B 
aminaiion and selection of localities. ’ _ 

Board does not teel itself competent, to make the requisite commuiueatiQa|;,wiu» 
Presidenctes, I beg that the question be submitted for tlic conaideration and ^rdera 

cmonrable the Governor-general of India in (ilouncil. . ' 


If the 
the otHer 

'-jf ihife Hempn rable 

' \ James Hutchinson, Esq., 

Secretary to the Medical Board 


I have, &c... ,. , , 

(signed) J~. jRy Martin, 

Presideniiiy Siirgeftiil^i, 

' . ''(iyky 


Pfodi Sur«-con James Hutchinson, Secretary Medical .Bdard, to V. 

.. ' Presidency Surgeon. . . ,, 

Fort William, 4 Miacb«l»8«& 


Sis, 


I AM directed by ifee Medical Board to acknowledge the receipt of yourT6tter, i^'ee^[ the 
Jitli ultimo, and in replyi to acquaint you that the Governments of Foi*^®ti‘.Geofg^nd 
Bombay will be addressed the Stipt'cme Government on thesubjectoT"^:; jif?* 


(signt'd)- ■ 










'Colfee^ 

pp&tM^nt.yof . tW 
i'-whick have 
i^all^i&Mthorities in 

pjeisi^enjBies, 'tj^rtainly much pltl^r; than ■ thejrS^s^^xilt^i#^^ 

‘ '’^he sul^iect, think it would be these 

p*E^;pM^:;shouiid;:indt remain ,^n,ting^iti;Updn;;t;b,§,:i,;-will 
Krvhut th«kt fthe'ea ri*^g of them out should be loader nnperati?fe bi|' ‘ r: , 

itj So thatit should not he ip ^he power’of a inedicatl |ii« W anjst , , ; 

to dedine, or postpone, performance of duties are-ao ' :. 

Hitherto, everythiixg has depended upon the i will of the medioal 


'M'' 


.rk., 


eg, and m Bengal but little has been done; I do not kno’v?:, what has 


in Bombay, hut much has been done in Madras, 

Has not it been made a part of their duty to make the i*eturns alluded 
,,; ' ) far as this general order enjoins it; but iaxhy haS imecun’ed in^ca^^ 

iiftl'-- ''d^||(C|Ut, in Bengal especially. ■ v>,fc ; 

^ , V.' *^^i 5 ^^AVas the general order issued by Sir Gharles JVietctdfe in ^conformity 

with the recommendations made to him by you on the subject?—Entirely so ; 
The general order embodies, verbatim, the recoramendatipns which, I , made. 

I likewise; proposed to improve the system of hospital reports, vy^ch was then 
■ .-very'defective'. . 

8d 1 (tDoea that order apply to cities and tpwns, as well as to the stations pf 
^^■!',;:■the■,troops?—Yes. ^ 

: « '^11. Are any reports made by medical officers as to the health of the cities 
anditowns in, India ?—That appears to have been a voluntary matter in Ben¬ 
gali In Madras, where the medical service is more in hand, the nnmbm of the 
reports has been >so great, and the details so ample, that I infer that, the 
mldical authorities there rendered the making such reports imperatiye pan 
all bfficei's who were competent to frame them. 

8912. Are those returns furnished from the. military surgeons stationed in 
the different towns ?—Almost exclusively from the military surgeons. Their 
." Opportunities of observing the influences of the external causes upon masses Qf 
under their own orders, such as soldiers, are superior to those possessed 
by medical men in civil life. 

,. ,89,15. Do they report as to the health of the people in the towns as well as 
updn the health’of the soldiery ?—They are expected to do so. 

, , i 8914, To whom are those reports made ?—They are addressed to the Medical 
Board of each I*residency. . 2 

fa 89,15. Do you know vvhether they are collected together and published in 
iatiy way ?—in Madras they have been collected together and published by 
r^)i:d^ of the Goyernmeut. ‘ ^ . ^ ' 

’ 8^^^ impression is that greater attention has been paid to this subject 

fbo P»«M!i/ 1 onf>,r nf Marli’fis than in that nf TtmiP'fl.! ?—Verv much SO. .ThO 




'-tip’' 


in the Presidency of Madras than in that of Bengal ?—Very much so. 
medical corps there i^ more in hand than in Bengal. 

8917 Have any special arrangements been made by the Govermnent of Bengol 
in reference to the sanitary state of the principal cities ?—Yes; supplementap Ue 
the plan subm^ted by me to the Government of India, requiring general sanitpy 
reporits and reflations, I also submitted a detailed plan, and a report, which 
-wks published by order of Government, for sanitaiy improvements in Calcutta. 
The result of that was the establishment of a committee, which sat upwards, of 
two years when I was in India, and those investigations continued several ye^rs 
srfterwards. That'; committee made a detailed and able report, and, t|f .result 
has been a series of sanitary regulations in the form of various leflatiye 
enactinients, passed by the Governor-general in Council in India. ^ Funds hf e 
beep i?stabli^ed, and tjaxes have been imposed for the purpose of carrying out 
’ improvement of Calciitt^ywhich was in an 

fp^inely unhealthy condition, owing; to, sapitaiy neglect. ,1rhere is, 
pef'^dy, a Commiss^^ composed of natiyes and 

out..tlas;C^Bp*es'^degislatiye;:ep.aclm^pfy,Pif 
,or'at-"fe#ii^eaf,p p trust Calcuijmyipay.be made.muobf 
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, f;i,r::; ' ' " " ';\ ; ;; 

J. R\ Mariiki Ekj,, 8'Q 18 . What was the date of those ' rt’gulatioftis r~Tliey have all been ^ni’ade''' 
since'1840 ; the original plan submitted by me was in 18S5.' " 

; 8919. Do any similar arrangements exist ih the othet ' Presidencies 
believe the Governments oP the otHet Presidencies have, followed the exatripiei 
but to what extent 1 am hot aware. ’ A good deal has been dotteih the city' of ,;M5f J 
Bonlbayj I'think, under this'systeuK;' ■“ ' 

8920. Are there any” institutions in Calcutta for relieving natives suffWngr ^ 
frorn the diseases of the country or'from wounds or accidents, and how'are -; J 
they siijupoi'ted ?—There are several institutions; sotue of more ancient; amf 
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others of inore recent foundation ; the princijjal one iS' the native hospital, of 


which I was surgeoii'dror U years; it was founded, upwards Of half a century 1 
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ago, in 1782, under the G oi’ernment of Lord Cornwallis, and is supported partly 
by voluntary contributions^ and paidly by; a handsome subscription by tiie 
Government of Bengal. There are ajjpended to it dispensaries scattered over 
the city of Calcutta, which are also very beneficial in administering to the 
wants of the natives. In May” 183.5, finding, as surgeon to the native hospital^i' 
that, notwithstanding those handsome jn'ovisums, the necessities of the native' 
population were very great, and not su})plied, I submitted a plan for the foun- ’ 
i ''dation of a great hospital, which I termed the Fever Hospital, for the exclusive 
reception of natives suffering from the diseases peculiar to the climate; subscript 
tions were set on foot, and within the last year the building has been com¬ 
pleted, the subscriptions having amounted to 20,000 L It iS now finished, and 
attached to the medical college of Calcutta, the wards being 21 in number, and 
the beds numbering, it- is said, 350; that promises to complete the requirements 
:of the city.' .■ 

8021, What number of natives are generally in the native hospital ?—The 
number treated as in and out-door iiaticnts during my time, ranged from 90;000* '(• 
to 100,000 per annum ; the beds of the native hospital were ahvays full ; they' 
were chiefly oceup'ied by surgical patients. I i)ro})osed to remove tlie native* ' 
hospital.,to a bettei' and more open site, and greatly to enlarge it; but a- 
differerit plan was adopted after nriy departure; - >. v ' I'jj'p 

■ ^892 2'.' How many' beds were, there in the native hospital ?—About 80 beds.' ' 

*^8923. The in-patients of the native ho.siutal were persons who had sufffered 
from accidents?—'They Were; that was the chief object of the native hospital. 

8924. Did not you say that you had a very numerous body of out-patitinta ' .Lllvi 
besides r—Yes ; there, were daily applicants in great numbers for assistance. * v 

8925. In addition to which you had a number of dispensaries throughout ^ 
Calcutta subsidiary to the native hospital ?— Y es. 

892b. By the fever hospital, in addition tO the native ho.spital, you consider 
the requirements of that kind pretty fully met in Calcutta ?—I do. i 

8927. What are the places of resort in India of Europeans who are sick, 
with a view to their convalescence ?—The places of resort in India are mainly 
, the mountain ranges : they have lately been made use of by the Govennuent 
for the benefit of European soldiers, to mature and confirm their convalescence. 

For those purposes they are beneficial; but, from a large experience in Calcutta 
and in the army”, it appeared to me that in India the benefit of a resort to 
the mountain ranges was chief!)'experienced in ))reserving the health of the 
men, and not for the cui*e of disease. It ay)peared to me to be ineffective in 
the cure of diseases. A soldier relapsed when lie descended from the moun¬ 
tain ranges and came info the plains; hence, in my own practice, in the case 
” Europeans, 1 always recommended their going to sea in preference to their 
visiting the mountain ranges : and I found that a voyage of six weeks in the 
Bay of Btmgal (ended more to confirm convalescence and restore health than 
six mouths or even a year’s residence in any of the mountain ranges. I have 
no doubt whatever that eventually the Government will use the mountain 
ranges all over India for the permanent encampment of the Fairopean soldiery, 
witli a view, as I have stated, of preserving their health. As a great sanitary 
measure, it will pi*event sickness rather than cure it. 

' 8928. Would not a' convalescent soldier recover his health more rapidly 
When removed to the' mountain ranges ?—■ Very much so, as compared tO' the 
plains; but the difference appeared to be this, that whereas by going to the 
sea his health was actually restored so as to prot(;et him from a recurrence of 
his disease, in the. mountain ranges that did not tak(' })lace, but his disease 
reoui red uj)on his return to the plains. 
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'<.rt^,!by"g^)3^T'fe)’«eai merely t»l(6t«fg|,8kiiiN»jii^ 

'l^'ed®) (Sjfflae ..--stj^imi', on^- -the 
jili ■ : -Bttt i aaggest«d-to 

^■our ancient settlement of. Neg8:iisji-(ea#tW ; ' ''*'’',a| 1, 
liili-'-fe^ere tO|be the . mast.;|!^Efeet- 

s^jthere ; isn constant'perflatkra‘from ifee'-jpoealB'.s, . -, '-"'M' 

-struck -.ws^ . ifehe ’ i^liff 

^ _^ji(i]|^;ij|Eie^^ . of -■■'rl'iaii 

. ..... .. ,/mQ(iith-.of ■ the IrsaTCoddy, is(nottt-??-H3t^i«)rtt- ^ 

;aaaeife'.is-a-npagiMific^ ' 

'"■.hais.:.iheen.-neglected v-by-^v ' 

Ihy":the ^tlkeneh vftumng'tlm'|^ttiWar4-;.''|jl;, ;.; 
j;iisland--3in';^ta»%:;#,oCft--i .eKdijI .>ms ...atniek -^-witb-'-.ite'-^nhn^ 

,.^of s^^i^lity ,^.®y-.?dpihiwg> ,' 

it^v<and other f<)hyi®ti3'>meanfi/^t-'ihi^ht be fc»en4effedia\sety»ot^^^ 




■S 




pi^w:-';.idShibpbMtion,Jnia.eanBary-^^ 

'’'*' ' .i%3,'2-, irS^gjuiis^stg^ :foEiuiBg iof-.t-a"-6NnattHHttin' --at ?0!egmis^'- 








fl «ould iselect !>the island ..as Ibeing a very sitperior;spot. ;ilt.'_„, ^.^^..- 
si^ eithwsai)cMa39d, !Oi\a welboboseu posjition on"t^ > 

^ ;--l |gp| g.-''fe.. -I, there ■•^:a»y' mother -yplaoe .which yoii would ) suggest : in addition jtb 
f 0 iiy. 4 n a:tic£R . certain positkins on'the sea ■ coast; Amhesst,iOn'& 
|sC|iasserimieqftifi!ty4i«^r^^^l^ locality, and lias?*been need 

. ';;^pthe purpose.- r :,■' " 

> 4p34. What ai’e the siiuatiQn.8 in .the mountain langes 4tt |imUa 'l?^ch^a3J^ 
used for sanitary purposes r--^.There is, the . Dargeeling ip«%e, hbout 30d h^es 
from Calcutta, yatiousportions-of the iHimakya range, midathe trarigei^.a^^ 
coast, as the Neelgherry Mountains; all oyer_ It^iia, irofaet, %hei^ 
d& vrwiges are of a sufficient elevation, there, 1 think,''theyf\WQuld b^ou^^ 
y'j^ypijable for the preservation of the health of Em' 0 |>eans'l ' .p ■ 

?V- \*^y 35 .pflas there been; any generabinquiry in Bengal;as''to the iittdnageiiijeht 
i|j[v; s^^isdpHne of the mediealdepartment of the army 1—1 amnobawareofsany, 

one, ordered by Lord William Bentinck; to, 4^^ 

l.hiludcd on,the oceasion'of ray last appearing befoive the ( lommittee. . r 
,j;^ 4 i) 36 . iHave tlm'OQTOmandersdn-Ghief caused aiiy mtiuiry to be made forthat 
,.|jurp©8e ?'^l am not aware that they have. 1 remember reading Minutes 
th^,Governor-general and the Members of Council about the year 1832 on tie 
dhtfoe Medical Bo The late Lord Dalhousie, Mr. Bayley, 

■ Metcalfe, were members of the Couneil at that Time, and ■ I 

,4l3^ltd;bey ail cajiicurred ^ m the propriety of abolishing-the Medieal 
TbeMinutesljjefer about’thetiiitne*''. 

of the fornievjEcnewM of the East liffiia Coiiipany’s Charter. ^ i 

‘ Sp3y,, Whatims^snggestedias'theffiest substitute for the Medical Board, as ' 

a, eyntral authority to whom the medical officers might make their,reports,faipL 
whom they imightaeommunicate ?—-I -am Tiot aware that'there ,vy^ 
jv ,i’ at the* time, but the natural sviggestioii WQffid be^the aeWptibn'^ 

■•'. / r. '!^lM!«e rulesj the auggestions of expejidhnee, which have befensfoimd to, a<d so le'll > 

' in the medical department oLHer fMajesty’s army, nimaely, by,Itaving a direct^*- 
• .genefaltp administer the affairs of the departments; one’i^spon able Qffioel^w 

, the eydy’of the Government, of the service and the public upon him. ; 
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h .-llave any- menaoriais or representations beeri a^ressed by^themedical 
-fcerriOC sto the Government on ithe^siffijecGof the arrangeme®|; their depart- 
es; various .memorials have been forwarded .at .various^tiuiestbo;the; 
S-, bC; I >irectors; I ■ possess several,i and ,■ 1 ■ ■ personally pEesented::,'ttwo ;.on 

wMeb were very, favourably received bydheiCouSrt. *; 



pension fbrtdei^th of servke.f^ad ,,m«fc ffieen ac^orderi'jt^ tlie jaifejil 
been.-.-heven yeiars before-,-4.w.i*..!»ij,3Steaiik,«. 

went iii„iW2 coirfeEred.tlud;<g^j^”lh^ 
they have been hand8omel|'i*|af0y||pfty '' 

•a:— —Liiiit. 
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, ,#h('re ; and the systein of <:onpp*S!pig’';^i 6 *tiiree 

.'lUhe administrative heads has been both 

'^|aevv and in a professional point of view, ana as affecting 
and the sanitary regulations of country espiticiaily. It is 
enei’gy of tlie servi^; and many men have' re^iretl, and now"t^l|ret, after>;;:t^; 
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of their 17 years’ service, , at, a time when their sefvfces ^ 


completion . „ , : vjct . ; ■ . 

become of the utmost value to the^overhi^ti they being hopeless of riffln|^ J|: 
the sendee, owing to the stagnatiop^^produced by the seniority principle-:^f^ 
motion. I would again urge the necessity of .appointiug a scientific ipetueal 
officer as secretary in the Medical Department at the India House. Sucfi ^ 
officer, wdl selected, would prove of eminent Sendee in a seientific and pnac* 
tical sense, and I trust the subject may receive the attention of authority, 
r 8940. Mr. ManglesC} In spite of all which has been said and written, has 
nothing been done to alter that system of promotion by seniority ?—Yes | 
repeated orders have been sent by the i Home Government, I believe, to the 
three Presidencies of India, desiring that the rule of seniority should not be 
held absolute in respect of promotion to the administrative department; but in 
no instapc^tiof which l api aware have any of the governments of India, except 
verj’’ recently, in the case of Lord Dalhousie, acted upon the suggestions or the 
injunctions ^m the Home Government. Lord Dalhousie, in one in^ance 
within the, last year, acted upon it, and took an officer out of turn, and put 
him into the Medical Board ; that is the only instance of which I am 4 ware. 
For a veiy long time orders have lieen given that seniority should not be held 
as an absolute rule, but they have not been carried out. r 

' ^ 8941. Sir* C./Foo</.}^The practice has been to give promotion aceerdiug to 
seniority ?—It has been so; there is much disposition in India, andin the army 
' iit^elf, to adhere to the principle of seniority. 
jf‘ Promotion has been given, you think absolutely, by 

, . It has; much so, that if the worst medical officer in the arinj 

i 24 hours 3enio!S‘'to the best officer, the former would he. prefer red. r 

; V;| ^<^43- ©ther in the medical board or as superiutei^ing surgeons ?-^Yes._ ,^ 
8^4. It is impossible, of course, that the three; fittest men of the 
should be invaiiably the three seniors Utterly impossible ; I have stati^ in 
my memorial to the Court of Directors, how pernicious that system proved during 
t|ie 22 years I served in India in field service, in cantonments, and during a 
i&me of peace. 

{*945. In the civil service does not the Government exercise with the best 
effects the right of selection for the highest offices ?—Surely ; it never ocourred 
to the mind of man to put the three oldest members of the ciril service to d». 
• anything, nor the three senior Lieutenants-general in the army to do anything. 

8946. What W'ould be.the effect in the civil service, if the three senior meini> 
hers of the service were ea^ officio members of the Revenue Board ?—It would 
, end in nothing. * 

S947. By the sanitary regulations which have been adopted, so far as th^ 
have been carried out, has not the health of Calcutta been greatly improved 
There can be no doubt of it; though I am not at this moment in possOTsioi^.-||f 
any statistical demonstration of the fact, yet from what we know of the resmis 
of sanitary improvements in all other countries, there can be no doubf upoa 
that point. " 

8948. Is not it historically known, that at an early date the JBOrtalUy in 
Calcutta was extreme ?—That is quite ascertained, and there has been a slight 
diminution as respects Europeans; that we demonstrate; of native .easualties,. 

, past and present, we are not so well informed. 

8949. Mr. Httme.l You stated on the l^t occasion that you aq)proved of the 

system of medical superintendence of the army in England ?-^I did. ^ 

S^o. Do you think the appointment of one inffividual to superintend the 
mbdical department of the army would answer in fnffia ?r“I have no question 
whatever about it. 

895 iv Would you have one at each Presidency ?—Yes, with two sectei 
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:-'absa:pcje-i;:of subst^tj^b' ^ 
ljb'tb’8[t''beiH%y’=bfficeis''of ■ the. .■}^^;vail ,. 

-i‘WhtT'^''’by-'tbb'-i«gulations.'efi 
ii ratiks^ithi the surgeoii 

■ / li|b,iaa3ora;i‘ and so on, it. i& fonldin ■ , 

, ' snohas the'assembly of aepHi* ■ ■ 

■consthlt^.e, the^-ktateineBt in the ^.regnlations. as -toi ■tl’^. ■ „ 
being ■ bo^ordin.8tei''hi'l baye’ mentioned, -with'that-Of 
nought, and any junior railitary^ officer who may bp 
■: |iFOiE^i|ba^iines president. That has been very ranch complained of; it prodnoOs 
sbre^lSf 'ifelnd bickering among officers, and they are very much 

,|d^Si^tfafied‘^ 1 ^h''if. A representatibn was lately made in the instsmce of fen 
bid outf^bbh; ' !^ Abe, head quarters of the Art illery, vldio wfas so ti’eated iii a. 
boffi^tthfe h^^ible^ tO' inquire into the qualifications ®f officers in 
lafi'^ages; He''represented the circumstances of the case to; the CommaTifder.‘ 
in-cbiief, but the Answer hc received from the Adjutant-general gave very little 
satisfaction. He was told that medical rank was official, atid that he must 
abide by' thbpihctice. Now, all rank would seem to be official, insoimreh that 
oii':the retffrehibnt of all officers from office, or from tbq ser\dcc, their ftinctiona 
CeasCy butwhile on active duty it w*as felt that this kind of reply was verj' uti- 
sfitK%Ctory—if there be any real meaning in the existing regulations. 

' Are th to understand you to say, that on this committee 

of which ybii Sp^ak, a senior surgeon of experience and long standing in the 
Ibi^iiCe, and acquainted with the language, was obliged to act simply as a mem-, . 
her eof the Committee, instead of taking the position which lus station would 
h&vfe'Ahtltledhifn'-to take?—Yes. 'J" _ ' 

* ' that a grievance ?—‘It is so considered in the serricel; " 

aqd I regard it so myselfi dA'. - ■ • 

%57- You have also said that there is a considerable’ deficiency irti Ane 
medical establishment ?—That, I think, arises from the faulty %ri’aiigemen|tO^ 
the service, as well as froni there not being officers enough ; but as there is bnly 
one staff grade in the medical department of the Indian army now, that of sujjerin- 
tending surgeon, the class of officers existing in the Glueen’s army for fibldpur- 
poses, are not forthcoming; so that there is a scramble, as there was during the 
recent campaigns, to get ipedical officers from all quarters. They were ordered 
from ('alcutta to the field, and from places at a great distance, ot course much 
against tl^eir will, and to their great i)iconvenience. In the Queen s army, where 
there is a staff ready formed, this confusion cannot arise, inasmuch as they are 
aMaiys forthcoming ; fhefe is a regular gradatioU ‘of staff^officers alwa^ ready; 



»y .: 











and a sufficient number of all grades. 


?9,58. You state that in the canipaigii's of Gwalior and Lahore, where the ' 
field iiospithls were filled with wounded, a single assistant surgeon was the only 
individual ivho ebuld he placed under the field surgeon ?—That, and the subse¬ 
quent facts stated there, I took from sundry memorials sent home by the 
inedicarofficera, anda-ddressed to the Court of Bircctors. 

Sqgq, T)o yob think the numbers are sufficient, if a better udministration and 
btryng^ment of the establishment were carried ontr-^-1 think the nuitibep arb 
not far short; the fault is priticipally one of ari’angement and adminstration."-^ 

' Koffo. In one of your complaints., you speak of “ the absence of .staff grad^| 
j)roportionate to the wants of the service, and the consequent medical ntbl 
surgical inefficiency, especially during active field service r A speafc'of'the 
absence of the grades whiCli exist in Her Majestys army, namely, Stuff asspi^ 


but surgeOris, staff surgeons, and so on 
,^^89|)i. y of a disprpportion as regards rewards^^yen t6 

fie tie medical depUrtmerit •, what 

that subiei?tt5-^lnyiat' hoiibrcity 

nqipber ' 

rewards'for 
than m the case a 
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iSgfe. Art; you able to tih^* 

'^jEji^il^uBen’s ■and the CoTOpany’s';'Se(|?i^(^.;m ''eliat)*6speot ?--d-a . .^ 

iif^ lihis moment with the facte, iibi^Meps^l^le number Of 

/s army and josivy have recsived aiid distmctions^ ahd' of ■ 

ntedicai officers of the Indian armj^ I think tBree in Bengal, oue in Madcas,-<)iniipi' 
one in Bombay.-are all that ean be natne#hs having received snch diiStinclskins ■; 
i;arsfer particukfly to the military distihefiion of the Bath. 

You state'ths*t the defects of pecuhiary arrangement iii the medical 
department pf the Bengal army are great ?—^TUose are stated in the pnper 
f‘Snljfeitted terthe Conttaittbe; 1 have taken them along with the ' 
faets irom pdtitiOtSIs presented at various times to the Court of Directors, 

8964. Has ariyflnng been done in eonsequence?—rthhiksotne impfovemeht# 
hi#e been brought about by Lord Dalhousie, but what they are I cannot at 
thfe moment sffe^; 

8965. You say'fhat the withdrawal hi 1842 of the privilege piwiously con¬ 
ceded to 'officers of the lint^, of retirifig on pensions a<«onling to rank or 
aeeording to length of service, is a grievance of which the medical service com- 
pMh r—That has been complained of, partitmlarly by the medical officers of tire 
Bitmbdy army. By the withdrawal, in 1842, of the orders which gave pensions 
according to length of service to medical officers, such as had been gi’anted 
previously to the officers of the army, the inedioal officers were deprived of the 
privilege of retiring on a pension^ nccoroling to length of service or according 
to ranJc, and were limited to the former, and that is what has been eomplained 
oL principally in Bombay, wdiere promotion has of late years been I'easouabiy 
good. 

Sgoti. You have stated that the rate of allowance given to assistant surgeons 
for the meJical charge of regiments is v^ry disproportionate ; will you expltda 
that statement ?—it is thou^t by medical officers that the charge of a regi- 
ipent, whether held by an assistant surgeon or b); a fuH sutrgeon, .should be 
rfemnneratedhn the same scale; it is not so, and that Ls what they represent 
as h grievance. An assistant surgeon having charge of a battahon, thinks he 
to have the same allowance for that charge thkt a hill surgeon would 
Kaye, He performs the duty in the same manner as a Ml surgeop. 

■ 80157. You say that medical officers in cajse of sickness or absence are de- 
hf the allowance which other staff, pfficers pbtaih iinder 

vSt^cesi-—Keen cpmplahjpd,of ;as^ti pdci.ihiai^;;|afdsi|{|^tV;^ 'to 

the'issued by Lord iSlienboithigh./to tlm 
chat^ of civil stations, if absent from them cb urge for 
<^e of ill health, should forfeit their allowances; wber^, ;iii Ibe 

civil and militaiy, 18 months are allowed for the reew'ery of 
h^lth without damage to their allowances. 

, 8968. You consider that that complaint is reasonable, and that they shpuld 
he put on the same footing in case of sickness with officers in the army, 
in the civil service ?—^Yes ; and with medical officers in the same arniy ibdio 
have the same privilege. < . 

8969. The officers in the Queen’s service have the same privilege as the! 

military servants of the Company, but the surgeons in the (.bmpany’s, se®Webf 
are deprived of it ?—The surgeons at civil stations are. ^ . ' . . b 

8970. Is that confined to civil stations only ?—To civil stations only. t 

8971. You spoke also on a former day of a grievance which is felt by 
officers attached to the mounted branch of the army ; to what grievance 
refer:—It is contained in tbe^ petitions I have so often referred to I 
they are entitled to the allowances given to mounted officers of regimeJltk. -‘‘S 

8972. In fact, yon think the rank of the medical service in the C 

army, tit the three Presidencies, ought to be placed on the same fo 
<rf/the Queen’s army ?—It should be* the same as that of the offices 
Thdian army serving in the same regiments. / Looking to‘i 
service, I think that the fewer di.stinctions, (hi^reht;eS, and the 

better.- ■■ ■■ -.i'/ ■ ■ ’■'S'/, 

897.^ In spealdng of grades you notice that there are ll sup^ihtbhdik^' 


have a greater number permanejitly appoinhsd^ or would the power Of app^i 






. 

tile-; 

,t inconveniejice-iff^^ 
ktements : i n the- 

, )'oU(C©Bsicifrf that Her Majesty’s army is. welt a 
the rujes-apphoahle to it as,to grades wouldmeet the requireihents 
jjfti aarfla^ rr--~^es ; m. the early part of tli© revolutionary war 
llf kl j: Majesty’s army, m respect to its medical staf^ lahouretl imcler. matty ofii if :^ 

rliCf\jrlT-aYi->'OfT<o>u mrlnirv^Y />VTcf tty Ti'y/^tq flviii T»“»rl4nvn n^w^.<rr -frl*.>v; 


iw 


all, ; the disadvantages which exist in India in the Indian army, but tlt^C:^ 






perience of the Peninsular war satisfied tlie Duke of Wellington that a change 
in the character and arrangement of the medieal department was necessary. 




arid it was cai’ried out the moment that peace came round. 




■ v>y/7. You are aware that in the month of April each year, in ever}? reghnqnt, 

Superannuating committee assemhlesj, oonsisting- of officers and urihtaiy: 
;^edjcal officers; how do they take rank on those occasions?—A military 
d@5.C6r is always pre«ident. 

S978. Whatever his standing may be ?—Yes. 

8979. Are there any other circumstances in which the want of co-ordinate 
rank affects tl>© serrice r—I Ijave mentioned one other instance; and I presume 
that it would occur in ail cases. 

8980. In fact, an ensign arrived only a week at head-quarters would be 
president of the committee, to examine as to the fitness: of men for service, 
while a medical man of 20 or 30 years’ service w ould be simply a member' of^ 
the committee r—Ycs. 

" 8981. Yon think they ought to hold I'ank in that case according to their 
l^l^iority in the service?—If the rank be, as stated in the Regulations, co¬ 
ordinate, it ought'to be according to rank. To my knowledge, in Madrgs, in 
the instance of the Inspector-general of Hospitals, Dr: M‘Leod, a man who. had 
seen more service than any officer then or now Jiving, be became a member,. 

I believe, of an invaliding committee, where a subaltern took the chah'. I’his 


was felt to be a case of shameful wrong. 


So8c. You have stated the inconvenience arising-from the length of time 
which must elapse befoi'e mediival officers can rise at the higher grades, and 
tliat many of those who are fit for service retire after their first period is over ; 
what remedy would you propose for that incotivcriieuce ?—The enlargementof 
the number of staff officers, and the formation of grades, such as I have stated, 
so as to encourage good officers, and to attach them to the service. 

8983. Do you think in many instances medieal officers have retired rather 
than continue in the service ?—A great number. 

8984. The service has consequently been injured? -Several instances were 


mentioned to me this morning, 


8985. Would the remedy you have proposed be sufficient ?—I think it w'^mjl^ 

be an > inducement to officers of energy and character, who desire to by 
their own exertions, to remain in India, whereas now it does not come mtliiri 
the range of probability that any man shall live to attain even the raipde of 
superinteadingrsurgeon in Be.ugal; the last; imomotion, I3 believe, was of mn 
(jiffit;er of 37 years’standing. . 

8986. Have you any other remarks to make; or any additional remedies ; to 

propose for the defects w hich you have mentioned ?—I would only suggest tht^: 
all these points be carefully considered b)'^ the local governments of India; or 
hy the authorities at home, as ma)' appear niost fitting. 1 

8987'. Mr. EUfUt.] If |xegrais were made a sanitarj^ station, wou ld it reqire 
any great force to defend; it, or does it possess any natural defences of its own? 
—It is inipregmable in itself, and was declared so by Sir Edward Owen ; it is 
a-glace of great elevation, witli some Ipw ground likewise, requiring draining 
t^^jfoariMg.,.,&Ci , 

‘ 8:988f WQs^|i%not ,h,9 a very valtt gosition to the Indk^^Oovernm^rit^dn 
thft " goe^^hairbour for their sbigi^'pl^tdt.wajtttck: 
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MINUTES OE EVIDENCE TAKEN BEFORE THE 



Bay of Bengal ?■—I think it would be a very great bettefit, a^id I so represented 
it to the Government; it is the finest harbour, and, with the exception of Trin- 
comalee, the only fine harbour in the Bay of Bengal; it has this additional 
advantage^ that it is easy of ingress and egress in both monsoons, Those were 
circumstances which attracted the notice of the French commanders, and made 
them hide themselves there till they had an opportunity of sallying forth and 
capturing our Indiamen.: 

How far isidt from the mainland of Pegu r—Close yvithin shore ; the 
island forms part of the harbour, and the coast of Pegu forms the other, 

8990. Would notdt also afford a very valuable sanatorium for invalids from 
Bengal, who could not be removed by land to the mountains ?—It appeared to 
me so, both for the benefit of invalids from Bengal and from Madras, as being 
etpially accessible from both Presidencies. 


"Phe Reverend J. Tucker, b. d., called in; and Examined. 

8991. Sir E. H. WILD you state to what University and to what 

College you belong?—I was a Fellow of Corpus Christi, O-xford, till a few 
weeks ago. 

8992. What is your present position ?--I am the Vicar of West Hendred, in 
Berkshire. 

8903. Will you state to the Committee under what circumstances, with what 
objects, and at what time you went out to India ?—I went to India in 1833 as 
secretary to the Corresponding Cemmittee of the Church Missionary Society 
at Madras. 

8994. How long did you remain at Madras?—Eleven-and-a-half years; 
I held the office of secretary 13 I years. 

8995. In your capacity as secretary to that committee, did you become 
acquainted generally with the native, the country-born, and European societyr 
—I knew a considerable proportion of the civil and military servants of the 
Company in Madras. I was clergyman to a considerable number of the East 
Indian or country-born population, and my position in connexion with the 
missions and the missionaries gave me opportunities of becoming acquainted 

with the natives. . . . „ 

8996. In what parts of India has the Church xMissionary Society its missions? 
-T-Commencing from the Punjaub, in the north, we have missions on the 
Himalayas, at Mirut, Agra, Gorruckpur, Jaunpur, Chunar, Bpiares, Bhagulpur, 
Krishna^diur, Burdwan and Calcutta. In the Bombay Presidency at Bombay, 
Nassuck^Tunir, Malligaum, and Kurrache, in Scinde. In Madras, Tinnevelly, 
Travancore, and Masulipatam; among the Tamul, Malyalim, and Teioogoo 
people. 

8997. What is the number of ordained ministers,catechists, and school¬ 
masters, distinguishing them in the different Presidencies, and in their several 
classes?—I am not able to distinguish them under the three Presiciencies ; 
I can state the total number, and 1 can state the number in Madrqs, but I 
cannot distinguish between Calcutta and Bombay. The totnl number of 
ordairted clergymen is 88, of whom 73 are Europeans, three East Indians, and 
12 are native clergymen, of whom two are in the Bombay Presidency, and 
12 native clergymen in that of Madras. 

8998. ITie Committee understand that those are all maintained by the 
Church Missionary Society itself?—They are; I may add that the Church 
Missionary Society expends in India 45,000 1. per annum, and of that about 
one-fifth part is contributed by Europeans in India. I’he 4.5,000 excepting 
that one-fifth part of it, is money transferred from England to India; that is 
the average of the last three years. 

8999. Can you state to the Committee what the expenditure of the Church 
Missionary Society has been in reference to the spread of Christianity in India 
generally since the year 1813 r-^—1 cannot at the present moment. 

9000. Can you furnish that information?— I can. 

yooi. Can you furnish the Committee with a statement of the number of 
converts in connexion with the Church Missionary Society, and of the number 
of coninumicants ?—The number of converts connected with the Ciiurch 
Missionary Society in India is 36,401. 

9002. Can 
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It is token from a {#^bli8]ti^d Account/dra\TO up ^ ' . ' 

i:A ' iA , ’ capes which I have examined, with respect to the missions withAy^h 
laato^at^uaintedv and I can certify its correctness' so 'fttir as they are cont^rned. 
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V '■ f^^04. t) 0 ^ 1 d|at include the results of the American missions r—It does. 
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Mi?. Oiit of the total of native Cliristians in India; vix., 04445, 76,501 arc in the Madras Preshiency; 

-■ „ „ „ 36,401 arc connected Ivitli tlie Chureli Missjionary Society. 


„ j> 2*2,005 „ ' S^nciety for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

Hence - - - - 59,300 are connected with, the Churcli of England. 


9005. What other missions, besides those of the Church Missionary Society, 
and the American Missionary Society, <loes that summary include ?—It includes 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; the London Missionary Society ; 
tye'Wesleyan Missionary Society; the American Board of Commissioners; the 
Baptist Missionary Society; the Fi'ee Church of Scotland; the Established 
Church of Scotland; the Basle Missionary Society ; the American Presbyterian 
Mission; the General Baptist Mission; the American Baptist Mission. The 
following^ a statement of the operations of those various societies. 
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9006, Will you state to the Committee whether the missions receive counter 
iiaucej assistance^ or hinderance from the Government^ as suchi?’^~Ebey receive 
protection as regards the law^ but assistance of either a pecuniary Qr|any other 
kind they receive none whatsoever, nor am I aware of any application having 
been made to the Government fov assistance to any missions^ 

9007. The question bad ^^eferencje to assistance, encourapment, or hinderaxice 
from the Government UkS such; will you answer the question, so far as relates to 
the members of the governing body in India, civil or military t - J hey, in large 
numbers, as individuals, give their most cordial support and assistance to mis- 
sionary proceedings. In the Punjaub, 1 believe nearly the whole of those in 
authority subscribe very largely, and countenance and support our missions 
there, 

gop8. Do you considev that that countenance and support is given without 
exciting jealousy or suspicion on the part of the natives r-o-Without the 
slighteS; suspicion or jealousy ; the civil and military servants to whom I; refer 
are n\en too well experienced in India to attempt to do such a thing if there 
were any appearance of jealousy. 

goog. XJoder whose management are the affairs of tlm Church Missionary 
Society in British India ?-—Under committees at the three Presidencies, conr 
sisting principally of laymen, with one or two chaplains|- and the bishop, when 
he is in the Presidency. 

go 10. Have you known, within the last 20 years, during your long expei’ience 
in India, any instance in which disturbance has taken place in consequence of 
the efforts of the missionaries, either in preaching, or in distributing the Bible, 
or in distributing religious tracts r—In Tinnevelly there were disturbances 
which arose from the dislike felt at the progress of the Gospel in I’innevelly, 
and, 1 believe, from the supposed support which they were receiving from parties 

in Madras. ^ 

go n. Whatever reason there may or may not have been at an earlier period 
for apprehension in the native mind as to the introduction and diffusion of 
Christianity, does that apprehension exist now r—Not at all, as far as I have any 
means of knowing. 

go 12. Does a .Mussulman resent the conversion of a Hindoo to Christianity, 
or a Hindoo the conversion of a Mussulman respectively ?—Not the least. 

go 13. What 
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i^tioB, \liu|;|t»W0Md|'il^ 

' 15 il^ic,'Avhich'at presiBiiit/ 

is to SEiy, I think there shovild be |>|piHie'ftjon 
yl i'r Tvhepe tl^ students, and the parents of the stiuieMsj, desire lustYuetion M itlffe 
f, thetn to receive that instruction. , 

:; j r . '^oi4» Would .you suggest to the Cominittee the formation of a Bible olaSs ih 
}j; schools, in reference to which the attendance should l)e absolutely vohin- 

: ? -- I vvould surest sucl^ 

9015. Will yoil State to the Cominittee how far such instruction ,co|iid be 
tbh (jQVernrnent schools, without the Government behig made to appear 
' 40 Stick imstruction r — I tlo not see that if the instruction were given in 

rV A'<|ov€^ihent school, it ciould be done except with the sanction of the Goveirh- 
BcUjnt itself, and that sanction would be known, nor should 1 wish it to be 
^y-';:^;eoiiteea)e<i. > 

long as the attendance is purely voluntary an 4 
s^btaneous on the part of a pupil, his power of receiving instruction even at 
the hands of the Government, ought not to excite any just suspicion ?—I think 
it ought not, and I am persuaded, as regards Madras, that it would not. 

9017. 1)0 you know any instances in which such voluntary arrangement has 
. ,. been permitted —1 do not ; but 1 know' that in the Heathen and Mahomedan 
..countries, I speak of Travancore, Mysore, and the Nizam’s dominions, the 
' ' native governments support schools in which the Scriptures are read even as 
■ part of the system. 

- 9018. At the time w’hen the Rajah of Mysore was a quasi independent prince, 

when the government w’as carried on in his namcj he and his government per¬ 
mitted the use of the Christian Scriptures in the schools wliich that govern¬ 
ment maintained?—I am not sure with regard to Mysore whether the school 
existed before it was put under the power of the present corainissioners, but I 
believe it did. 

9019. Does it exist now ?■—It does, 

0020. Can you state to the Committee, from your own knowledge, that .such 
permission exists in the case of I'ravancore ?—I can. 1 have stated in the 
fk>mmitt<'.c of the House of Lords the partieulars of the introdnctioii of thc^ 
Scriptures there. I was staying with the Resident at Travatmore, Colonel 
Fraser, now General Fraser, and a <;onversatioii arose w’ith the Dt^watv, or Prime 
Minister of the Rajah, a Mahratta Brahmin, a very able man, to this eflect, 
whether there w as any objection to the introduction of the Scriptures into the 
Rajah’s sfthool at Irevandrum, where the Rajah resides. The Dewan’s answer 
was this, ‘‘ Provided the boys are not compelled to read the Scriptures, and 
proidded tliat they shall not be the losers if they decline reading them, by 
having to sit .still while the Bible class is going on, 1 see no abjection what¬ 
ever.” The Scripturt's were introduced, and are up to, I believe, the present 
da\ , taught iu the Rajah’s school. 

9021. Arc you sible to state to the Committee whether the Koran, to your 
own knovvledg(;, is admitted to any school or college in which a Hindoo i.s 
edm ated ?—I have no means of knowledge on that point. 

0022. Are you able to answer an analogous question, namely, would the 
Shasters be admitted into any school in which a Mussulman boy is educated ? 

. 1 bnve no ii.eans of knowing, but I have no idea that either the one. or 

tlieotheristheea.se. 

902.i}. At all eveut,s, you havi' stated to tbe,Committee that, under a Hindoo 
prince, the Christian Scriptures are admitted into his schools, and are admitted 
without jealousy ; is that the conelu.'-iou to whidh you wish the Committee to 
come.' Yes, and also that is the ca.se in the Nizam’s dominions. 

9024. Will you state to the (bmmittee for vvhat purjiose a Hindoo or a Mus¬ 
sulman jnirice admits the Christian Seriptureato be introduced into bis sehoois? 

hristianity is taught in 
I heiieve it i.s 
arid they kayg slbwn^.a^^^ 
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9026. Is the Bible used as any other English book would be used, as a means 
of imparting general education in English, or is it used for the purpose of 
teaching the doctrines of Christianity 1—It is used as being a part of the 
general education, not with a view to the conversion of the natiyes. 

9027. Sir R. II. ///y//s.] Do you think ,that the British Government in India 
really occiipies neutral ground, with respect to its schools, and the introduction 
of Christianity into them?~-I certainly do not think , they do occupy neutral 
ground ; the very teftching of the various English books which are used in all 
the Government schools is of itself a departure from neutral ground, because it 
at once assails the religion of the Flindoos. 

poi^. Not directly, but indirectly, by inculcating physical truths,?—By incul¬ 
cating phj^'sieal truths. 

9029. With respect to the other great class of the population, the Mussul¬ 
mans, does the instruction given in physical truth and mathematical science, 
or general history, affect the faith of the Mussulmans in the same way, or to 
anything like the same degi’ee, as the introduction of physical science may affect 
the faith of the Hindoos ?—I do hot know that it does. I cannot think further 
that the Government is occupying neutral ground, when it withholds all means 
of education from so large a body as 94,000 of its subjects who are Protestant 
Ghristians. ; 

9030. In other words, whereas the Government have sanctioned and supported 
schools and colleges for Hindoos, and for Mussuhnans, they not only have not 
provided any schools for Protestant Christians, but they have not provided them 
for any Christians at all, as such ?—None whatever. I’he East Indian community 
memorialised the Court of Directors, requesting that they,might have assistance 
to enable them to carry^ out their Protestant college, for which yery'^ large sums 
had been subscribed, and which they could not turn to account unless they 
received a grant in aid from the Court of Dii'ectors. 

9031. Do you recommend the system of grants in aid ?—I do most strongly. 

9032. To all denominations r—Certainly, grants in aid given in the same 
manner as the English Goverement at home gives them. 

9033. Will you state to the Committee, what is the course adopted by the' 
British Government in India, with respect to schools connected with regiments ^ 
—I am unable to speak to them. 1 

9034. Yon are not aware that the East India Company supply books largely 
and liberally for the use of schools in all European regiments?—I arn aware 
that they supply’’ libraries for regiments. 

903.5. What is your view, as to the supposed connexion between the British 
Government of India and the idolatry of its native subjects, specifying especially'- 
the actual case of .luggernauth at this moment?—I believe, witli regard to 
Juggernauth, as tlie memorial of the Church Missionary Society to Lord Aber¬ 
deen states, the connexion is not yet wholly at an end; I believe that the 
despatch which -went out when the present Lord Broughton was President of 
the Board of Control, has not yet been fully carried out; owing, not to hny 
indisposition to cany it out on the part of any body or any rulers, but from 
causes with wliich I am not sufficiently^ acquainted to justify my speaking of 
them, 

903<), Sir (7. If'ood.^ You are quite sure that it is not yet carried out?— 
Lately, I believe, when Lord Dalhousie transmitted home the draft of an Act 
for the purpose, it was returned to Idm with some remarks or amendments, of 
which 1 am not cognisant; and iny^ impression is, that it still remains in the 
state in which it was. 

9037. Can you state whether the draft to which you advert be a general 
draft, or one rcdating specially to Juggernauth ?—1 believe it relates to Jugger¬ 
nauth, but I have no means of knowing the facts exactly. 

9038. Sir R. H. Inglis^ What machinery is in operation in connexion with 

your missions of an educational character ?—We have our verixacular schools 
in the villages; we have our station boarding-schools at the stations of our 
different missionaries, where a few are educated in higher branches than in 
the common vernacular schools, and also in a measure in English. We have 
a seminary in Palamcottah, for the preparation of boys who may hereafter 
become schoolmasters and catechists. We have further our class, 

for the preparation of catechists and persons for ordination. We have Bishop 
Corrie’s grammar-school at Madras, where a thoroughly English education 
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is given, at which we have 20 native Christian boys from Tinnevelly; and we 
have a native English school for heathen boys in Tinnevelly, in which there 
are 90 young persons receiving an English education. I should further state 
that our society has lately become far more alixre than it was before to the 
importance of education; and in consequence of receiving a copy of a letter 
from the secretary to the University Board at Madras to Mr. Birdi'the collector 
in Tinnevelly, we have passed a resolution declaring that we shall thankfully 
receive grants in aid from the Government, provided there be no interference 
with the instruction given, but upon the same terms as grains are made by 
the Committee of Council of Education here. 

9039. What value is set upon female education in India ?—By our society, 
and by our missionaiy bodies, very great value. iVith regard to other mis¬ 
sionary bodies, 1 may say, that the Scotch Free Church have about 700 females 
Madras under their care, who are almost entirely caste females; I mean females 
of high caste ; 80 of them are Mahommedan girls. 

9040. Do they retain their caste on joining those schools ?—'They retain their 
caste unless they are converted to Christianity. 

9041. Do they regard caste as in any degree civil nobility, or as a religious 
distinction exclusively ?—Not exclusively as a religious distinction; the religious 
and civil feelings of the natives are so mixed up together that it is very difficult 
to divide in their minds the one from the other ; 1 think that caste is rank as 
well as religious faith. 

9042. Can you state to the Committee any evidence of the improvement in 
the temporal condition of the native Christians as such ?—1 can ; in Tinnevelly 
decidedly, where we have a large body of Christians ; their whole habits and 
appearance are changed ; the contrast between them and the heathen is 
marked, and the effect of Christianity upon their habits of industry is plainly 
developed; they are more industrious, and are increasing in wealth in conse¬ 
quence. 

9043. How are they disposed towards the British Government?—They are 
heartily attached to the British Government, and not a great while ago the 
Protestant Christians of Tinnevelly, connected with the Church Missionary 
Society, and with the Society for Propagating the Gospel, sent home an address 
to the Queen which was presented to Her Majesty by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbuiy'; it will appear in the Report of the Committee of the House of Lords, 
but I can put it in, if it is thought desirable, now. 


{Thesamewasputin^andisasfolloUvs:'] 

To Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria, by the Grace of God, Queen of Great Britain 

and Defender of the Faith. 

We, native Christians of the Province of Tinnevelly, in the English dominions, who, 
by myans ot the Socieiy lor the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts, and the Church 
Mi8>ionary Society, have embraced the Christian religion, in number about 40,000 persons, 
presume tc approach the feet of your Gracious Majesty, with all humility and reverence, 
presenting this liumbte memorial. 

in your Majesty's presence that we, your humble subjects, 
and all our fellow-countrymen, placed by the providence of Almighty God under the jiust 
and merciful rule of the English Government, enjoy u happiness unknown to our fore¬ 
lathers in the inestimable blessings of peace, sc| essential to our country's welfare# Even 
the most simple and unlearned of our people, refcognising this, declare the time to have at 
length anived when the tiger and the fawn drink at the sanie stream*" Impelled, there- 
fore, by the gratitude we feel, we humbly acknowledge it to be our delightful duty, heartily 
incessantly) to beseech Almighty God, the King of Kings, to endue our Gracious 
Queen plenteously with heavenly gilts, to grant her in health and wealth long to live, to 
strengthen her that she may vanquish and overcome all her enemies, and finally, after this 
iue, attain everlasting joy and felicity." 

Incalculable are the benefits that have accrued to our country from the English rule ; 
and, in addition to the justice, security, and other blessings which all in common enjoy, 
we who are Christians are bound to be more especially grateful for having received, through 
tie indeiatigable exertions of English missionary societies, the privilege of ourselves learning 
le true lehgion and its sacred doctrines, and of securing for our sons and our daughters, 
oiu in these liappier times, the advantages of education. Many among us once wei:e 
unhappy people, trusting in dumb idols, worshipping before them, and trembling at fero¬ 
cious demons | but now we all, knowing the true God, and learning His Holy Word, spend 
our lime m peace, with the prospect of leaving this world in comfort, and with the hope of 
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eternal life in ihe world to come.; And we feel that we have not words to express to Your 
Gracious Majesty the debt of gratitude we owe to God for bis bounteous grace. 

Knowing that many among our HiiKioo coiiatryrnen> both male and female, though 
still heathen, aie beginning to read our Bible and inquire about the true religioivwe take 
comfort in the, hope that ihe Lord will vouchsafe to them His saving grace, and in future 
also, as hitherto, will hear the prayers of His faithful children throughout the world in 
their behalf. . 

Wh have lizard with much sorrow that there are in these times in many of the kingdoms 
of Europe revolutions and sanguinary wars ; but Ve have heard also, wiift the greatest joy, 
that in happy England peace and prosperity prevail, and that the income of the Missionary, 
Bible, and other spcienes has been constantly on the increase. We firmly trust that God 
will overrule all everits 10 the advancement of truth and peace; and will grant to many 
nations, and to the whole world, the same genuine knowledge and happiness which have 
been granted unto us. 

Our countrymen, who behold the magnificent bridges building by the English, the 
avenues of trees planting by them along all our roads, and the vast number of boys and 
girls, children of Christian, Heathen, Mahommedan, and Roman-catholic parents, learning 
gratuitously botl'. in Tamul and English, at the expense of English missions, repeat their 
ancient proverbs, and say, Instruction is indeed the opening of sightless eyeballa/^and 

The father who gives no education to his child is guilty of a crime and especially when 
they behold among Christians, girls, and aged men and women, learning to read the Word 
of God, they exclaim, ‘‘This truly is wonderful; this is charity indeed^' Surely then, we 
who enjoy those inestimable blessings, under a Christian Government, are, above all our 
fellow subjects, bound to acknowledge to Your Gracious Majesty our obligations to be at 
ail limes unfeignedly thankful for them ; and We would also entreat, with the confidence 
and humility of children, that Your Majesty, agreeably to the words of Holy Writ, ‘‘^^Kingis 
shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing mothers,will still graciously extend 
to us your care and protection. 

We add also our humble and fervetU prayers that Almighty God will bless Your Majesty'^ 
Gracious Consort, the Prince Albert, Your Majesty'vS son and heir, the Prince of Wale^, 
and ‘.ill the members of the Royal Family, juid ever bestow upon them all happiness and 
prosperity.^ 

Thus, with deepest reverence. 

Your Maje>ty’s faithful subjects and most humble servants. 

9044. WJiat measures are in progress for the consolidation and permanence 
of the native churches in India, whether by a native ministry or by an endows 
meat for such native ministry, or by the preparation of native students for 
ordination to the ministry ?—•'We have now in Tinnevellv, as I have stated, 
seven native clergymen, of whom two are considered missionary eleigymeii, 
the others are pastors. The missionary clergy are an elderly clergyman and 
his son, who have their own district under the bishop and under the super¬ 
intendence of our committee. The pastors have small districts, under the 
superintendence of a European missionary. We proposed to the natives in 
Tinnevelly that we would make them a grant of 50 /. or 500 rupees for every 
500 rupees that they raised among themselves; the two sums to go towards the 
endowment of a church in the particular district in which the money was 
raised. The first 500 rupees that was raised was by a native clergyman, the 
Reverend John Devasagayam. 

9045. With respect to the number of chaplains employed by the British 
Government in India, do you consider it to be adequate to the wants of the 
stations or to the general requirements of the Christian population ?—^No ; I 
do not think it is adequate, as far as lam able to judge, in the Madras 
Presidency. 

9046. Either as regards the population at the stations, or the Christian 
population where there are no stations?—I do not know of any body of 
Christians which are not at some station, except in Madras. The country-bom 
community reside in Madras, as well as others not connected vnth the Company's 
service. 

9047. Has your attention been called to the expediency of providing, in 
connexion with the civil government, an ecclesiastical government for any new 
presidency which may be created?—I think a bishop is wanted for Agra. I do 
not know that there is a bishop wanted for any other part of India at present. 

9048. Would you recommend the sub-division of the present diocese of Cal¬ 
cutta into two portions at least?—I should. 

9049. One to be the Bishopric of Agra ?—Yes. 

9050. Can you state to the Committee the area ftom north-west to south¬ 
east of the diocese of Calcutta?—No. 

9051* Does 
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9©5i. Does it extend from Lahore to Singapore —It does; even higher than 
Lahore, from Peshawur. 

9052. Does not it also extend further to the south-east than Singapore?— 
It does. 

9053. Mr. Hume.] From what document or what authority do you give the 
return of 94,000 converts ?-^From the book I put in, “ Revised Statistics of 
Missions, reprinted from the ‘ Calcutta Christian Observer,’ November 1862 . 
Compiled by the Rev. Joseph Mullins, Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Calcutta.” 

9054. That includes Protestant missions from every part of the world ?— 
Yes 1 observe one society is omitted there, and therefore the number probably 
is below the truth. The Dresden Missionary Society I do not see in that list. 

9055. Are there not a considerable number of Roman-catholics in Tinnevelly ? 
—There are a considerable number of Roman-catholics; a number pf them, 
however, have become Protestants. 

9056. Are there many of the old Portuguese Catholics there ?■—Not of Portu¬ 
guese blood ; there are the persons from Goa who are of Portuguese blood im 
part, but the body of Roman-catholics in Tinnevelly are pure natives. 

9057. You suggested that grants in aid should be given; would you propose 
that they should be given to Roman-catholics also, or would you confine them 
solely to the Protestant missionaries?—To all classes; even Heathen and 
Mahommedans; provided there were a good inspection as there is in England, 
and provided no immoral book were admitted. The inspection should not 
interfere with the religion of any party. 

9058. Are the Committee to understand that you would extend the Govern¬ 
ment aid for the education of all classes ?—^Certainly. 

9059. Have you resided the greater part of your time at Madras?—Yes; 

I have visited the missions, but I have resided nearly the whole time at Madras. 

9060. Is not there a society for the conversion of tfce natives at Madras ?— 
'There are several connected with England; therein' the Church Missionary 
Society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the London JNfesionary 
Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, the Wesleyap Missionary Society, and 
American Missiomuy Society. 

9061. Do they all concur in the wish that the Pjible should be a class book in 
the schools ?-—-The individuals of those societies would concur in wishing that 
the Bible should be permitted to be read in the schools, but I do not think 
they would concur in wishing that the Hible/ should be part of the system of 
education in the school. 

pofig. During your time, was not that a question which was mooted and dis¬ 
cussed?—For some time it was ; the case was this ; we always considered that 
the Bible was a proscribed book in the Gov>ernment schools; that it was so re¬ 
garded was plain from the conduct of maifiy of the principal civilians high in 
office in Ma(fras, and also .by, at one time, the judges of the Supreme Court; 
then Lord Tvl'eeddale contemplated in his Minute the giving permission to the 
boys to read the Scriptures,,and, if I recollect right, the desire of the natives 
was to be ceitified by the parents giving an application in writing, but I am not 
sure of that. The Court of Directors objected; but now Sir Henry Pottinger 
sees no objection to permission being given to introduce the Scriptures, and 
the newspapers, which were most violent against Lord Tweeddale and his 
Minute, one of them in particular, have now declared that there is no hinderance 
to the admission of the Scriptures. • 

9063. Do you desire the Government to remain perfectly neutral as to the 
introduction of the Bible ? ^That they shall give permission for the formation 
of a jUible class; that they shall not prohibit the Bible as they have done, as I 
understand, hitherto. 

90^4* the case of those schools where such permission is to be given, do 
the Government contribute towards their support ?—The Government wholly 
support the schools which I am speaking of. 

9065. Are they wholly for the nativesP^They are wholly for the natives; 
Ghnstians are admissible, but Christians would not like to send their children 
there. 

, ™ what way the sanction you speak of has been given 

by Sir Henry Pottinger ?—-No actual sanction has been given, but he sees 
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no objection to it. Matters reniain as tbev were, as regards the Government 
schools. 

9067. Do any of the converts receive allowances or means of subsistence 
from any of the inissionary societies?—None whatever, excepting those who 
are employed by the missionary societies as catechists, schoolmasters, and 

so ' on. . ' . ' ^ 

9068. in fact, pecuniary assistance is limited to those who are made useful 
for the objects of the missionaries ?—Certainly, by the Church Missionary 
Society. 1 should not like to speak positively of the other Protestant Societiesj 
but I believe that to be the principle of all the Protestant Missionary 
Societies, 

Mr. Mangles.'] You spoke of the want of neutrality of the Government 
manifesting itself in vaiious ways. You illustrated it by two deviations from 
th^ strict line of neutrality; one on one side and one on the other. You said 
they were not neutral because they taught those sciences and imparted that 
knowledge which destroyed the Hindoo faith of their pupils; and you said: 
they were not neutral, on the other side, because they forbad the introduction 
of the Bible in the schools ?—They^pre not neutral, because, while they support 
institutions to w hich Heathen and Mahomedan children go, they refuse assis¬ 
tance to the 94,000 Protestant Christians, equally their subjectswith the 
Heathen and Mahomedans. 

9^7®. Taking the number of those Christians, and comparing the number 
with the native Hindoos and Mahomedans, would not the assistance rendei:ed 
to the Christians, in proportion to the assistance rendered to the whole, be 
infinitesiinally small?—It would be small, but I .speak of the princi|)le, 1 
should say there was a number still smaller than the 94,000, namely, the 
East Indians. The Protestant East Indian community at Madras have twice- 
meinOrialised the Court of Directors, and in the space between those two com¬ 
munications. they sent home a memorial to the Board of Control, Which I 
understand was considered informal, and was returned to them. The last 
memorialas dated September 1850, and it has not to this day received any 
notice fmm the Court of Birectors. I think the East Indian community have 
a clsfm upoh the Governunent for some assistance towards the education of 
thfir own children. 

9071. Would not that assistance, as I said, if rendered in proportion to the 
number of the population of the respective classes, be so small in the case of the 
Christians that it would be rather an insult than any real assistance ?—No; the 
fair way of looking at it, according: to my judgment, is not to consider the num¬ 
ber of heathen and Mahomedans, but the number of persons receiving educa¬ 
tion at Madras from the Government, who are heathen and Mahomedans. There 
is the Government High School ai)d there is Pacheapah’s School, at which 
heathens and Mahomedans are receiving a good education. In the same place 
there is a considerable body of East Indians, whom the Government refuse to 
assist; therefore there is the plain fact that the heathens and the Mahomedans 
are assisted by the Government, and the others are shut out, whicti produces a 
feeling of disloyalty on the part of the East Indians. 

9072. Would not it be a measure of favouritism, in your judgjnent, if the 
Government gave as much or nearly as much to the thousands as they gave to 
the millions r—Practically it would not, because the Government at Madras, if 
I am rightly informed, has funds in hand from which they might contribute, 
without at all injuring the heathen and Mahomedan community, or the educa¬ 
tion which they are now receiving. 

9073. Would not it be more proper to open more schools, and give greater 
facilities of education to the great bulk of the population ?—Certainly ; I wish 
that to be done; but as it stands at present, and as it has stood since the Eost 
Indians have desired this assistance, there have been funds available for the 
purpose; and there has been a refusal, or, at any rate, a neglect on the part of 
the Government at home to apply them. 

9074* oot you think even the appearance of any degree of undue favour 
given to the Christian inhabitants of India, whether native or European, in 
preference to the Hindoo and Mahomedan natives of the country, would do 
more harm to the cause of religion in the long run than any small pecuniary 
assistance could do good?—I do; I should be sorry to seethe Government 
dOparting from its present position of strict neutralityi 

9075. Do 
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9075. Bo you agree with this opinion which was stated by Mr. Halliday, “ I 
believe the very tolerance, or, as they sometimes call it, indifference of the 
natiyes to inissioxiary teaching, and the very reason why the inissionaries go in 
perfect security, and teach and preach all over the country, without stint or 
limit, without the slightest interference or even exciting the anger of the natives 
in any great degree, is, that the natives are thoroughly persuaded, by a long 
course of observation of the conduct of the Government, that tbp whole thing 
is a matter of private exhortation and private influence, and that the force and 
influence of the Government, whether in the schools or out of the schools, is 
never intended to be applied to that purpose; but I hare a very strong con¬ 
viction that, if any other course w'ere pursued; if the Government, in the schools 
oi’ out of the schools, were, by reason of the jpresent quiet and apparent toler¬ 
ance of the natives, to attempt to convert, either by influence or by force, it 
might produce a very serious convulsion, which would, at all events, throw the 
missionaries back a great nuxnber of years ” ?—-1 should not concur in the last 
part of that statement; I have no fear of any serious convulsion; hut id the 
general tenor of that evidence I entirely concur. 

9076. Should you have no fear of a convulsion if the Government were to 

attempt to convert either by influence or by force ?<—Certainly, by force, or 
even by influence; but that is not a case which I understand to be contemplated 
by anybody. - ^ ^ 

9077. I understand you to desire, and that the Church Missionary Society, 
which you represent, desire, the entire and absolute netruaflty of the Govern¬ 
ment ?t— Entirely so ; I should be very sorry if the Government w^ere to think 
of rendering any assistance whatever to our society, further bhan protection. 
If I knew of any proposal from the Government to assist our missions, I am sure 
the society itself, and certainly I personally, should at once decline it. 

9078. tjpon the whole, with the exception you have specified, tluff ’neutra¬ 
lity is honestly and fairly carried out ?-~Mo8t honestly in intention; and in 
practice, generally, honestly and faithfully. 

9079. Sir C.fVood.} The basis of any proposition for the assistance wflich 
you would propose to he given by the Government is, that it should be given 
to all religions, confining the support from the Government to secular educa¬ 
tion?—^Yes. With regard to education, I think there is a great waxxt of a 
practical view of the subject. I do not think that the natives will receive the 
education in the vernacular and English languages which they ought to receive, 
until the authorities at home take effectual measures for transferring th^ train¬ 
ing system, which is at present going on in the different schools in England, to 
India. Till those who are experienced in the training system are sent out, I 
think the pi’ogress will be very slow. I should like to see the whole of the 
Government system of inspectors and training schools and other schools adopted 
without delay in India, for the benefit of the whole of the community. 

9080. Would you transfer to India the system of assistance to_ education 
given in this country by means of the Committee of Piiyy Council, and the 
persons acting under themrr-Yes; I wish the authorities at home to go 
further than that, because I wish training masters to be sent out. The Govern¬ 
ment here mei’ely assists schools, and sends out inspectors ; but for our schools 
in India I should wish them to send out training masters. The Government at 
home Stands so far in a different position from the Committee of the^ Privy 
Council, that they not only have to encourage education by grants iix aid, but 
they have to encourage education by their own schools. 

9081. Mr. Mangfes.} As regards the extension of the Episcopacy, do you 
think it essential to the efficiency and high character of the establishment of 
chaplains of the Company that they should be overlooked by bishops, and that 
the fiioceses should be of such a size as to render that superintendence and 
control effective ?■—Yes; I should say wherever there is suixerintendence, care 
ought to be taken that the superintendence is effective. 

()o 82. Do not you think it is as essential to the ecelesiastical branch of the 
service as to any other branch that there should be active superintendence ? 
Yes.. 

9083. Is it not actuxxlly impossible, having regard to the present size ot the 
bishopric of Calcutta especially, that the bishop should exercise that super* 
intendenGe ?'—I do not think it is possible, and therefore I think there ought to 
be a bishopric at Agra. I do not think there should he a bishopric at present 
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a8 July 1853. :9 o 84. .SirjCl fVood.l Would not the purpose of plaoing a bishop in Tinne« 

vellv be for the naUve inhabitants, and not for the Company’s servants ?-iveiT 
tho Company servants ; they are comparatively few, but wiS^ 

9 o^. Mt. Mangles.] In the Punjaub,¥and in the countries to the north¬ 
west, of which ^a woidd be the Episcopal residence, there is a very larffe 
t i “f and civil servants of the Company, is there not ?- 4 s^' 
9080. And of European regiments besides ?—Yes; but I should think a 

orJff C superintend the whole of the civil and military servants 

of the Company in the Punjaub without much difficulty. ■ 
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Thomas Staunton Esq., m,d., called in, and Examined. 

''''' ^ India Com- 

^ 9088. Will you state what your service in India has been?—It is more than 
26 years ago since I entered the service ; I served in the Bombav PresSaiT 
extending to Upper and Lower Scinde, to Aden in the Red Sea and to almoJt 
all our stations, with one or two exceptions. ^ 

-I European troops, in the army of India ? 



proportion was about half. 

GC91. Towhat extent is any spiritual assistance provided for them bv tb.. 
*'•*“'-There U a nrilibry Catho/o chaplain a 

,u Pcrfenned?—Generally speaking by a Porhi- 

Bombay, Poonah, Kirrachee,*and AbS- 
nugger, years ago they were all Portuguese. • 

nrWi-f What are the Committee to understand by the expression » h Portuguese 
priest , A native priest, born m the country and educated at Goa ^ 

torfwho «led”inT 3 w“ ref ““«■ 

people those are?-Thev are Indians 
born, not Anglicised; and are, generally speaking, from Goa"' where thev 

GrerrmeT"“’‘’“ employerby tS 

^""1 ^Mvpriests who are resident in those places, or are they sent to 
ViV«i Government ?—They are^ent to the statio/s byke 

yicar Apostolic, at the request of the English Government. ^ 

9097. When 
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ited in thi&'iisijiii^trT arqi usaaeqaaint^ with the Portuguese lan^ge/ aiid, 
n-ally speakiisig^ivith.every language except, English ; and I think that they 


9099. 




enlisted in 
geiier 


_ jrn^ who with them in the English 

'arid can their religion, Upon theip. I think this isroas^- 

- tid to the good;conduct of the men, and the disoipliriaof the service, 
i 9ipo*tMrrdf//m^;) those priests any mixture of laiative blood in them ? 
—^Thpy are all natives; the Portuguese have been centuries in India; these 
prieprs are all men of eolour. The European soldiers dislike all men of colour, 
arid th^ dislike those priests on that account; there is no moiril reason for 
their disliking them, and the only cause of complaint is that they cannot speak 
Engdish sufficiently well to convey that moral - -• ' •" * 


instruction which all soldiers 
them sober and well conducted. 

native Portuguese ?—Yes ; in colour they are as dark 


ought to receive to keep 
91,01. They are, in met, 
as any other natives of the country, but they differ from them in feelings and la 
Imbits. 

Cfiaipimn.] Are you acquainted with the circumstances of the other 
■ ■ ’ ’■ " Not except by hearsay ; there are other clergymen on tile 


9102 

Presidencies in India ? 


mission ; there are several‘'Italian clergymen, whom I have met at different 
stations^ 

9103. What is, the character of the Roman-catholic clergymen 


mentioned as being stationed at 


Poonah 


whom you have 
Bombay, Kurrachec, Ahmednugger, and 


-Latterly they have been British clergymen, who were sent out to 
India upon the mission, and who have been employed at those stations. 

9104, By whom have they been placed at those stations ?—-By the Catholic 
Bishop, I believe, at the requisition of the Government; they receive a small 
amount of pay from the Government, and are regarded as in the Government 


service. 


pio*). Are the Committee to understand that they have been placed at those 
stations by the same authority which placed the native Portuguese priests at the 


other stations.?—Yes. 


9U){i. Is |hat entirely at the discretion of the Vicars Apostolic at Bombay ?— 
Yes. 

9107. Is there any other deficiency in the provision for the rites of the Roman- 
catholic religion, as regards the army, to which you would refer?—The soldiers 


frequently complain of the system by which 

proselytised ; their children are placed in the schools, and in the military asyl 
and those are conducted on principles to which the Catholic part of the army 
object. When sick in the hospital, the men have frequently complained of not 


their children are caused to be 

um, 


having British priests. 

9108. The complaint, so far as the men in the hospital goes, is that they have 
not the attendance of priests with whom they can freely communicate in their 
own language ?—^Yes; which is essential to them 




9109. Are you acquainted with the remuneration which those Roman-catholic 
priests receive ?—The average has been 60 rupees a month for each station, with 


the exception of Bombay, Poonah, and Kurrachee; and 


one or two 


stations where, from the nature and extent of the duties, the salary has been 
increased. 

9110. The payment varies probably with the number of soldiers usually 
stationed at the. place ?—No, it is a fixed payment, which has been increased of 
late years; it is, however, so insufficient that the soldiers are taxed for the * 
support of their own clergyman and the building of their own chapels. 

9111. The soldiers are called on to contribute towards the maintenance of 

Ae priests beyond the allowance furnished by the Government?—Yesi I also , 
think the soldiars should be relieved from the tax entailed on them in haviogl^ 
build their own churches. • s,#: ' 

9 i ig.; Do the ^^Idiers^^ e^^ provide ;the ftmda for building Boman- 

CTthohe f^Thay are bpilt» 1 believe, by a eoritriharion to whieh all the 

Gaiholic o^spra and^i^diers riubaerSie,, 4 r^^nriw' a , ca^ atfeere Jtit own 
regiment haA tq, to had 
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also to make a similar coutribution to erect one at Poonali; and I remember 
the 86th regiment having to build one at Kurrachee, and being again called on 
to assist in erecting one at Poonah. That I look upon as a tax upon the soldiei's, 
from which I think it would be wise that they should be relieved. 

9113. Is not considerable assistance given by the (jjjovernraent in all these 

cases?—^I am. not certain whether the Government have given assistance; I 
believe to the Poonah chapel the Government did contribute, but to what 
amount I do not know. _ , 

9114. Are there no other members of the Roman-catholic congregation ih 
those places, except persons in the service of the Company ?—Yes, there are a 
good many Portuguese and native Catholics. They do not consider thfemselves 
hound to contribute to those buildings, which are exclusively for the troops. 

9115. Do they attend upon the service at those chapels?-— They sometimes 

do ; but therd are generally speaking small chajpels in the Bazaar to which they 
belong, and they generally support those chapels. v- , 

9116. What I wish to ascertain from you is whether the chapels to which 
you allude are exclusively for the use of persons in the service of the Company, 
or whether all the other Roman-catholics at the station, as^ the case may be, do 
not attend as a portion of the congregation ?—They are quite open to any one; 
but when I have gone there it has been with troops, and the troops generally 
occupy them. 

9117. Mr. Elliot^ Do not other people in fact attend ?—Any one can attend. 
The chapels built by subscription are considered military chapels for the use of 
tlie troops, but they are open to any one, and may be attended by any one, 

9118. Chairman^ Are they in point of fact attended by other persons, 
natives of the places, besides the troops ?—Yes; natives of the places go there. 
When the troops go there the clergyman officiates for the troops, because there 
is a sufficiently large body of troops to occupy the chapel. There is service 
again performed to which the residents are quite at liberty to go, and they do 
so ; hut they have besides that a chapel of their own in the Bazaar, at Poonah, 
to which I now allude, which is more convenient to them than the military 

cantonment chapel. . r 1 1 

9119. In fact there are two services, one nearly exclusively for the troops, and 

another for the other Roman-catholics, resident at the place; those services being 
held at different times ?— ^Yes, there generally are. r. , , 

9120. One building serves for both purposes ?—The building sefves for both 
purposes, but the building has to be erected by a subscription Irom the Catholic 
troops; the natives are too poor to contribute, and have never contributed as far 
as my recollection goes; still the chapel is quite open to them. Staff officers 
and officers of other regiments, and soldiers of other religions also, have contri¬ 
buted with a view of assisting their Catholic comrades, and relieving them from 
what they look upon as rather the harassing tax of having to build churches 
and keep them in repair at every station they go to. 

9121. Sir R. H. Inglis.'] Does the Government contribute anything to the 
erection of such a chapel, or is it erected solely by the contributions of the indi¬ 
vidual soldiers ?—I believe in the case of the chapel at Poonah, which is the only 
one I am aware of, to which the Government has contributed anything; they 
gave 2,000 rupees; I am not quite positive as to the sum. The Government 
does not consider itself bound to build such chapels. In some instances the 
Government engineers keep them in repair, as they do the Protestant churches; 
I Irave no doubt individual members of the Government would put their names 
down for subscriptions towards the building of such chapels; but the Govern¬ 
ment, as such, does not contribute. 

gi22. Chairman.'] Will you have the goodness to state the disadvantages 
under which you conceive Rornan-catholic soldiers to labour as regards the 
education of the children’—The soldiers of the European army of Bombay, both 
Catholic and Protestant, have been called onto subscribe to the Military Asylum. 
The soldiers have complained that when their children are admitted into that 
asylum, they were never afterwards permitted to attend to their own religious 
duties, that asylum being avowedly intended to proselytise the children; the 
soldier-s complain of that. I cannot tell how this has occurred, but I am sur¬ 
prised to find it has continued, because from my experience of the government 
of the Court of Directors, I think it has been always just, benevolent, and liberal. 

The 
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The local government, on the represehtations of Dr. Whelan, were anxious to 
correct that evil j it could be corrected, in my opinion, if a portion of the 
building, of a size proportionate to the nmnber of Roman-catholic orphans, were 
handed over to the use of those orphans solely j this would satisfy all parties, 
it would remove the discontent of the European soldiers, and would lie a saving 
to the Government, as it would provide a building, which is already erect ed, 

I am myself anxious, from my own experience, as serving for a long time with 
the European troops, to se6 all religious distinctions abolished in the army as 
far as that is possible, and if I may be permitted to add an expression of my 
own feelings, 1 would extfend quite the same araquiiit of justice and liberality to 

the Jewish, the Mahoinedan, and the Hindu soldiers, _ , 

9123. Were you on service with Sir John Keane’s army on the Indus ?—Yes; 

I was staff surgeon to the reserve force, which occupied the country from the 
Bholan Pass to the Indus. 

9124. Was any provision made for Protestant worship in that army?—les; 
that army was accompanied by a Protestant chaplain, 

9125. Was any similar provision made for the Roman-catholics composing a 

portion of that force ‘None, . , , 1 

9126. Was there any means of worship provided for them by the attendance 
of Koman-catholic clergymen resident in the country ?— During the three years 
that 1 was in Scinde, I am quite certain there was no Catholic clergyman there; 
Catholic officers, or serjeant-raajors, generally speaking, read prayers for the 
men, but to attend funerals, and to attend the men when sick, I cannot remember 
that there were any Catholic clergymen there; I speak from a knowledge of 
about three years. What occurred afterwards I do not know, but I believe upon 
the representations of the soldier's to the then Governor, Eir Oeorge Ai tl.ur sent 
up a Catholic priest to officiate for the men; we had European artillery, and we 
had Her Majesty’s 40 th Regiment; and I think about half of those men, as well 

as I can now remember, were Catholics. t tj 

9127. Sir T. H. MaddockJ] You served, with your corps, at Aden ?—-I did. 

9428 , In what years was that ?-‘-1848, 1847, and 1848. 

9129. Was it a wing of the regiment ?—It was the right wing, and the head* 

quarters. o m 

9130. Was there any Protestant chapel or church erected there ? —There was. 

9151. At whose expense 1 -—I believe at the expense of the Goyerunient. 

9132. Was any Protestant chaplain appointed to that station? Yes; the 

Rev. Mr. Badger w'as the Protestant Government chaplain, . .. 

9133. What was the proportion, in the wing of your regiment, of Catholics 
and Protestants?—I think they were pretty equally divided. 

9134. In the case of Kurrachee, when it first became a military station, was 
any Protestant place of worship erected there ?—None, when i was there. 

y (35. Was there a Protestant chaplain maintained there ?—There was; the 
mess-tents of the regiment, and afterwards the mess-houses, were placed at his 
disposal for Divine worship. The mess-house is considered Government pro¬ 
perty; we all received a very liberal allowance from the Government towards 
messes and mess-houses; the mess-tents are used for the purposes of courts- 
martial and committee-rooms, and also for the purpose of Divine service. 

9136. Subsequently to that period, are you aware whether there has been 
erected any Protestant church at Kurrachee ?r—I believe there has been, 

9137. lias any Catholic place of worship been erected?—^Yes; it was erected 
by the Catholic officers and soldiers of Her Majesty’s 86th regiment, and was 
considered almost as a regimental building; Colonel Craig and some other 
Roman-catholic officers in the regiment commenced a subscription, every soldier 
also paying out of his monthly pay a certain sum of money, according to his 
means. Each non-commissioned officer paid so much, and each drummer and 
private so much, till the chapel was completed ; afterwards, a good deal remained 
to be paid off, and it was made up by the soldiers themselves in the shape of 

private subscriptions. tit 

9138. How many years hasthp Roman-catholic Orphanage been established at 
Bombay ?— I cannot answer that question except in this way; I went out to India 
in 1826, and It was then erected and used as an asylum and orphanage, and all 
children of Catholic parents admitted into it were prohibited by the rules of 
that asylum from attending (he worship of their own parents ; and this has been 
very much complained of by the troops. 
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9139. At the period when you were stationed at Bombay, did any such pro¬ 
hibition exist?—It did; and up to the date of my leaving Bombay last year. 
If there has been any alteration, it has been subsequent to my leaving; I came 
home witli Sir John Grey last April twelvemonth. 

9140. What was the number of Protestant children in this seminary ?—I do 

not know ; there were a great many j I believe the namber amounted to several 
hundreds, both male and female. I had no opportunity of knowing anything 
about it, except from the complaints of the men, that their children, when once 
admitted, were ohliged to give up the tenets of their own faith ; the soldiers 
often mentioned this tome, as an officer, and we all lamented it. I think it was 
felt as a cause of disGoutent. ' 

9141* How are the boys disposed of when they come to the age of 14 or 16 ? 
—Generally speaking, they are apprenticed to trades; a great many of them 
are sent into different printing houses, and are apprenticed to ether trades; 
some of them are given over as musicians to the regiments ; in that way, I think, 
they are disposed of. 

9142. Have tliey any musical instruction ?—Not in the school; they get it 
with the regiment. There is a great difficulty in India in disposing of that 
class, who are all pure Europeans ; they do not mix with the natives, and the 
natives do not mix them. 

9143. What was the result of that education which precluded tliem from 
attenciing Catholic places of worship ?—The result was, that they all became 
compulsorily Protestants, and that was the result of which the men complained. 

9144. Mr. JElliot.} Are those children of the soldiers chiefly pure Europeans, 
or are they of mixed blood ?—Pure Europeans, generally speaking. After a 
reginient has been 10 or 16 years in India, a good many of the soldiers marry 
half-caste women. Sometimes there are a good many of those, but generally 
speaking, that is not the case. In my own regiment they were pure Europeans, 
without anylilxception. 

9145. Are the children who are admitted to this school of necessity the 
children of married soldiers, or are they the children of women who are kept by 
soldiers s'—Both are admitted. 

9146. Mr. Fitzgerald.'\ You have stated that the military asylums were 
avowedly to proselytise ; do you piean that that was their professed purpose, or 
that proselytism was the tendency of the rules and practice?—It was the teu- 
iletKy of their rules and practice. The managers, generally speaking, were 
Protestant chaplains, who did not hesitate to say, that tlieir bye*laws compelled 
them to bring up the children as Protestants; and, tlieret()re, by the word 
“ avowedly” 1 mean that, if you ask them wliy the children are not permitted to 
to attend the worship of their fathers, they tell you this institution is entirely 
Protestant. 

9147. Is there any obligation upon the soldiers to contribute to the support of 
this military asylum ?—No obligation, further than that a soldier does not like 
to refuse tire request of the commanding officer. Some of the commanding 
officers liave been exceedingly warm and anxious to obtain support for these 
orphanages. 

9148. Do they, in fact, obtain support from the Roman-catholic soldiers ?— 
Latterly they have not, because an attempt has been made by them to provide 
for their own orphans. 

9149. Are those military asylums the same as were known under the name of 
Military Orphanages?—Yes. 

9150. Do those orphanages receive any support from the Government ?—Yes; 
the building is kept in repair by the Government engineer. Each orphan child 
receives five rupees a month from the Government; each child who is not an 
orphan receives 2i rupees from the Government; they also receive other Govern¬ 
ment assistance, annually paid; and books, stationery, clotliing, and other 
matters are liberally provided for, 

9151. Up to the time you left Bombay, w-ere there any other institutions for 
the orphan children of soldiers, except thos'e orphanages wliicli you have 
described f—The Catholic portion of the service made an effort, before I left 
Bombay, to get up an asylum for female children ; they could hot do it for the 
others ; they had not the means. To that institution the Catholic officers in 
Bombay were subscribers^ but it was on an exceedingly small scale, and became 

inefficient 
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inefficient for want of means ; tlie amount subscribed was not sufficient to pro¬ 
cure a house; clothing and other matters had to be provided, and the result was 
that much good could not be done. 

9152, That was the state of tiling up to the time you left ?—A^es. 

9!53. I believe an alteration has since taken place in Bombay l-r-1 believe 
there has. , 

9V54. You have stated that the average pay of a Roman-catholic military 
chaplain is 50 rupees a month ?—Yes; with the exception of a few stations that 
I have mentioned, where their pay has- been of late years increased. 

9155. In consequence of their having heavier duties?--Yes; and there being 
a larger number of troops. 

9156. You have already stated that‘you do not consider that sura sufficient? 
—-I do not consider it, by any means, sufficient., 

9157. Wliat is the avei-age pay of the Protestant chaplain at each mifitary 
station —The lowest rate of pay that a Protestant chaplain receives is 600 rupees 
a month ; but if you take the entire amount paid to the ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ment uflndia, it will give an average of about 850 h a yeai' per head. 

9158* You have spoken of the Portuguese priests; are those priests whom 
you have spoken, of ordained by the Archbishop of Goa ?—Yes, generally speak¬ 
ing; some of them have been also ordained in Bombay, where there was a school 
and a native college formed. They are men to whom there is no objection, 
except that of their being men of eolaur, and not speaking the English language, 
and being entirely natives in their habits and feelings. In my opinion^ the 
soldiers have always complained of it as a grievance, that they should be left to 
the guidance and management of those clergymen. 

9159; Are those Portuguese clergymen who liave been so ordained by the 
Archbishop of Goa at all in connexion with the authority of the Portuguese 
Crown ?—Some of them are entirely so, I believe, refusing to acknowledge any 
Juri.sdiction but that which emanates from Goa. I presume that to mean ema¬ 
nating from Portugal. 

9160. You have suggested, with reference to military asylums, or military 
orphanages, that a sfeparate portion of the building should be allotted to the 
Roman-catholic, and a separate portion to the Protestant orphans?—My own 
feelings and opinions are these, that soldiers who live in one barrack together, 
who cathpaigu together, and who frequently die together, should he treated as 
much like one family as possible, and that every thing that is just should be 
extended to the one branch of the service as well as the other. 1 sliould think: 
it exceedingly unjust take the orphans of Protestant soldiers and attempt to 
make those children Roriian-catholics, and I wnuld extend the same freedom 
from coercion to the Roman-catholic soldiers. This would be done, in my^ 
opinion, very easily, by giving over to the Catholics one wing, or any portion 
that might be deemed requisite, of the Government building, known as the 
Hyculla Schools. That would remove the whole cause of the discontent. 

9161. I suppose you would contemplate that iu that portion so allotted to 
Roman-rcatholic children, they should receive religious instruction from their 
own iiriests?—Yes; a mixed education would lead to a great deal of annoyance, 
and, I think, Avould not result in any good. In what I have now stated I Mnukl 
include the Presbyterians. I think their orphans are also entitled to be hrouyht 
up according to the wishes of their parents. One portion ought to be educated 
by Rornan-calholic masters, one by Protestant masters, and the third by Presby¬ 
terian masters. The Presbyterians have also complained fi’cquently of their 
children being all subjected to the rules and regulations of an institution which 
they object to. 

9162. Do you know the military schools in Phoenix Park, Dublin?—I have 
never bfjen through them. 

9163. Do you know the system which is there pursued ?~1 think I do; 1 
have npt read the by-laws, but I think, the outline of the system is very similar 
to that which 1 now mention. They are allowed perfect freedom of conscience, 
to which one soldier, I think, is as much entitled as another. 1 really think the 
system pursued there by Sir Ed ward Blakeney is as good an example as could 
possibly be followed by the Indian Government. 

9164. In addition to whatever pay the elergyineu of the Established Church 
derive from the Indian Government, are the churches built and kept in repair, 
and all the ordinary expenses of religious service defrayed by the Government ? 

0.10. O 2 —Entirelv; 
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S, Cahill, Eaq^. —Entirely ; llie Protestant soldier is never called upon to pay one fartliing for 
M. ».' that purpose, whereas the Roman-catholic soldier is; and it is upon that ground 
^ ^ ■ I tbiilk that the men consider it rathdf a hardship. 

August 1853, 9165. Can you tell the Committee whether the spiritual accommodation pro¬ 

vided generally for the Protestant soldiers serving in India is sufficiently ample 
to provide also for the spiritual wants of all the Protestant Europeans residing at 
the various stations, as far as you can judge ?—I think it is very ample; if you 
calculate the European troops in India at 40 , 000 , I believe not more than 
20,000 of those belong to the Church of England, and I think the number of 
chaplains sent, if yon were to divide the number of the troops by the number of 
chaplains, would give you a chaplain for every 170 men; there has iieen no 
gx’ound for complaint on tlie part of the Protestants. 

9166. In the Slim winch you have stated as being given to the Ronian-catholic 
cler^man, does the Indian Governineiit make any provision for the education 
or spiritual instruction of the Roman-catholic Europeans in India ?-i-None, with 
this'exception; recently a sum of 2i rupees a month in some cases, and live 
rupees a month in others, has been allowed to the children who are taken into 
the Cathplic establishment lateljy instituted by Dr. Hartmann. But I am going 
back to a |)eriod of 25 years; and tliere has been nothing done till very recently 
for the ‘feli^ibus wants of the soldiers, further than an average payment of 50 
rupees a ipohth to the native priests. 

9167. Has the absence of pfoper education and spiritual provisions for the 
Roman-catholic soldiers and their children had atiy prejudicial or demoralising 
effects upon the soldier^ or their children ?—I think it has. 

9168. Will you be good enough to state in what particularsI have ob¬ 
served that the soldiers, when, away fVotn the means of receiving moral and 
religious iustraction were very frequently in the guard-room and nhdef punish¬ 
ment; and, aS an officer of the service, 1 consider it would be highly conducive 
to discipline, that moral and religious instruction should be given to all the 
soldiers. 

9169. Have you known soldiers who had either been wounded upon the field 

of battle, or who were on beds of sickness from other causes complain, that in 
the event of their deaths, their orphan children would be left wholly,unprovided 
for"?—Complaints have been made to me by men of different regiments when 
they were dying in the hospital; they felt unhappy and discontented at the 
recollection of the fact that while the Protestant portion of the children were 
the objects of the care of the Government, their owm children were compelled 
to abandon what the fathers believed to be the only proper religion. That feel¬ 
ing, I think, has been general among the Roman-catholic soldiers, particularly 
on service and when sick in hospital. Those who had children were naturally 
anxious, about them, and always regretted that they had not a Catholic orphanLo-e 
to put them into. That regret, I may say, has been universal. o 

9170. I presume that that has led to a feeling of discontent among the Roman- 

catholic soldiers ?—Yes; they always expressed themselves as not quite fairly 
dealt with ; they did not go as fiir as to say that they wanted a purely Roman- 
catholic oyphauage, but they thought it a hard case that if their children were 
opce admitted into the present school, they were obliged to abandon the-relitrion 
of their fathers. o 

Mr, Hardirige.} Are the grants to Roman-catholic orphanages confined 
to Bengal ?-^No; they exist in Bombay and Madras also. 

9172. Sir jR. JJ. Inglts.J In answer to the Honourable and Learned Member 
who has just examined you, you have stated that when you used the plirase that 
the Military and Orphan Asylum was “ avowedly” established to pro'^elyt.ise the 
children of Rotnan-calholic soldiers, you did not mean that that was the principle 
of tlie establishment, but rather that it was the tendency of the education arukof 
the manageitwent; is tliat the conclusion which you wish the Committee to draw ? 
— It is the tendency of the management, and I believe it is also the princitile of 
the establishnient. 

9 V 73 - When you say that the principle of the establishment is to proselytise tiie 
children of Rornah-catholics, do you not revert to your original stafement,with¬ 
out the qualification which you have addressed to the Honourable and Learned 
Member who recently examined you ?—-I consider that an institution which pre¬ 
vents q child from attending any worship except that of the Church of England, is 

avowedly 
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avowecllji intended to proeelytise ; that is my opinion. Probably tlie , expression i 
may be somewhat too strong, but the result, Ij tliiiik, justifies it. 

9174. Is the admission of a child to that institution compulsory ?—^That 
refjnires explanation. It is not compulsory ; but a child berelt of his father in a 

country like India lias no other asylum to go to. 

§175 Is* there not a-Romstii-catholic asylum recently established i-r—I believe 
onebas been established sinee I left Hombay; but I believe tlieir means are so 
exceedingly small, that they liave only been able to accommodate a lew female 
orphans. I think they have not yet the means to accominodate boys. 

9176. Would tbe tendeuey of the rnanageraeafc and of the education in such 
new institutioh be to bring up the children in the doctrines of the Church of 
Rome?—^^Certainly. 

9177. If the, child of a Protestant father were, introduced tliere, the entrance 

of tliat child being voluntary, and not compulsory, do you or do you not, tliiuk, 
that undor the teudency of tlie management of that institution, he would bo 
brought up as a Koman-catliolic ?-*—He would, while in tiiat iustirutiou, be a 
perfectly free agent, and his guardian would be equally free that he, should go 
every Sunday, mr as often as he pleased,, to the Protestant Church. - ^ ^ 

9178. IJp, you state this to the Committee from your own, ohservation, or, : 
from your own knowledge of the lact ? —From the rules of the instituting; 
when the matter was in agitation, it was intended that it should be open to any 
persons to, send theft phiidren there fpr education. It was not intended tp 
compuisory upon any, except upon; the ofl^pririg of Roinan-catbolic soldiers, who 
wished it to be so; it would be perfectly tree to all to enter it, apd perfectly 
free to the guardian that his child should go to his own church every Sunday, 
or as often ps.he pleased.,. What is complained 6f in the other establishment is, 
that that amount of liberty has not been permitted. . 

9179. You have, in dilierent forms, expressed your opinion that moral and 

religious instruction ought to be given to all the soldiers ?--1 consider it essen¬ 
tial to the good of the service and to the good of mankind generally, whether 
civil or military. . , 

91II0. Do yt)U wish the Committee to understand it to be your opiniod that 
the iGrdveniinent of India should provide for the moral and religious instruction 
of each class 01 its Christian subjects who may be in a regiment or ait a station ? 

—-Ido. ' , 

9181. Without reference to the numbers which each sect might produce as 
candidates lor such education, moral and religious?—! think you may confine 
the stcfs to three ; the Catholic, the Protestant, and the Presbyterian. 

918-2. You refer to Roman-catholics, Protestants, and Preshvierians: will 
you state to the CoTpinittee whether, under the word Protesthnt,” you mean 
anything but the United Church of England and Ireland ?—1 mean to include 
all timse men who hpve no i-eligious objection to entering a Protestant church. 

9183. Under the uord “ Presbyterian,” do you wish the Cdinmittee to under¬ 
stand that you include the Established Church of Scotland, tfte Fi-ee Church pf 
Scotland, file Sccedeis frofti the Church of Scotland, the baptists, who are in 
Bengal, or the Arnerican^, who may happen to be in any station, and that you 
think pi'cvishtn ought to be made by' the Government, for the lUoral and^religious 
instruction of the Roinan-catholicS, of inemhers of the Established Church of 
England, of the (.diurch .of Scotland, of the Free Church of Scotland, of the 
Baptists; and of any otlur denomination of persons not belonging to the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Church r—There are so many denominations and sub-deno¬ 
minations among Protestants, that 1 think the Government cannot be called on, 
nor could any Government he e.xpected to make provision for all, because you 
would liHVe to descend to very niinute ramifications ; but the three religions 
bodies win cb we suppose the army to be composed of are the Protestant, the 
Catholie,rand the Presbyterian. 

9184 Meaning by the word “ Pi'otestant” the Estaltlished Church?—I wpuld 
inchide all who have no conscientious objection to entering the Established 
Church. I remember a ca,se w’hich is quite in point: the 78 th Highlanders 
relieved my own regiment a few years ago, and the Government provided a 
Presbyterian olergyman to otficiate for the Presbyterians in that regiment, wliich, 

I think, wasrquite fair. 

9185. The. question recently addressed to you, brought to your rccpUectioii 
that there were members of the Presby terian corarnunion who vvould resist being 
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considered as bound to attend the worship of the Established Church of Scot- 
land?-Yes. _ _ ^ 

pi86. Does your principle, supposing there were 1,000 soldiers of the Free 
Church, and 1,000 soldiers of the Established Church of Scotland, lead you to 
say that the Government should provide for those belonging to the Established 
Church, and not provide for the others r—No, my principles would lead me to 
provide justly and fairly for all. I wcmld not compel any Presbyterian or mem¬ 
ber of tlie Free Church to enter an Episcopal Church, if he had the slightest 
objection to it; I would give the soldiers no ground for discontent. I should 
like to see all the soldiep live ou good terras together, and that no party should 
have a cau^ of complaint. I would, therefore, provide religious instruction for 
the people in the way I have mentioned. 

9187. Vou wish the Committee to understand that you would act upon the 
principle without reference to the proportions?—Exactly so. 

9188. But if so, are you not bound equally to provide for a small number as 
for a great number?—I do not think it is practicable. My principle would 
carry me fully to the extent which you mention, but a principle and the means 
of working the principle do not always go together. I think where you have 
minute ramifications, it would be impossible to provide for them, but as far as 
my feelings go, tliey are simply these, that I would not coerce the Conscience of 
any man. 

9189. Will you be pleased to state to the Committee, whether, m Her 

Majesty’s service at home, any analogous provision be made for the moral and 
religious instruction of those who do not concur in the belief of the Church of 
England ?—b believe at home there ^are cliurches and chapels denominated dis¬ 
senting chapels, which are to be found in every town in England, and to those 
chapels those men are perfedtly free to go. In India there is nothing of the 
kind. I . 

9190. Does the Government provide those chapels ?—No. In the colonies the 
Government provide for the religions instruction of the Roman-catholic portion 
of the army, and I believe that the Government also provide for the maintenance 
of tlieir clergy there. 

9191. You do not state this, however, either from your own personal experi¬ 
ence and knowledge, or from any immediate attention which you have given to 
the subject?—I have inquired, and I find that colonial chaplains have their 
passages paid by the Government, and they are remunerated for their services 
abroad. 

9192. The question to which your attention has been called is, whether there 
be or be not in Her Majesty’s service in the colonies such a miscellaneous staff' of 
moral and religious instructors for different classes of Her subjects as you think 
essential for the interests of the service in India?—I believe in Her Majesty’s 
service there is in each regiment a regimental school, with a regimental school¬ 
master, and I believe that that regimental school is governed entirely upon the 
principles of the Episcopal Church of England. 

9193. Do not you consider that the preference given to the United Church of 
England and Ireland, the Protestant Episcopal Church established in those two 
countries, is in reference to its long establishment here, apart from its truth and 
also in reference to the fact that it is the religion of the Crown of England^ and 
of the great majority of the people?- I believe it is because it is the religion of 
the State. 


Very Rev. 
Joseph‘Kennedu. 


The Very Rev. Joseph Kennedy, called in ; and Examined, 

9194. Mx. Fitzgerald.'] I believe yon are Vicar-general of,the Romanr 
catholic District of Western Bengal?—Yes. 

9195. How long have you been resident in India ?~I arrived in India in 
January 1842 . 

9196. Have you been there ever since that time ?—I have till last December. 

9197. In last December you returned?—I did. 

9198. In what parts of Western Bengal have you been resident from time to 
time?—I have been principally resident in Calcutta, and have not been long 
resident anywhere else in Bengal. I resided at Madras for one year, and at a 
milifr'.y station between Madras and Calcutta, Vizagapatam, for another year. 

9199. I presume 
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9199. I presiitne, in performing your duties as Vicar-general of the Arch¬ 
diocese of Western Bengal, you became conversant with the statistic^ gonerally 
of the Roman-catholic body there?—I think pretty generally so. 

9200. Can you give the Committee any accurate idea of the number of 
Roman-catholics in the arch-diocese of Western Bengal ?—I think the number 
would be under-stated at 15,000. 

9201. Do you include in that number European Roman-catholic soldiers ?— 
No. Irrespective of European Roman-catholic soldiers stationed within the 
vicariate of Westerft Bengal, there are 15,000. 

9202. How far does that vicariate extend ?—About 200 miles north of Cal¬ 
cutta, about 1 GO miles to the west, and about as many miles to the east, but not 
far south. 

9203. T. H. Maddocki] Can you state what districts are included? — 
I cannot state the names of all the districts at 'this moment. I have travelled 
very little in the Presidency of Bengal. I have been principally stationed at 
Calcutta, • 

9204. Does it extend to Patna ?—No; it goes beyond Moorshedabad. 

9205: To Cuttack, on tlie south ?—Cuttack is the Boundary south. 

920(). M.V. Fitzgerald.'] In addition to the 16,000 resident Roman-catholics 
are there also Roman-catholic soldiers in the various British regiments which are 
stationed there ?—Yes. 

9207. Is any provision made for the spiritual* instruction of Roman-catlioHc 
soldiers?—There hre two principal stations in the vicariate; one at Fort Wil¬ 
liam, in Calcutta, and another at Dum-Dum, w^hich is eight or nine miles from 
Calcutta. The Government, for the services of the Catholic clergymen at tho.se 
two places, make a monthly grant of 150 rupees for each place. 

9208. Is that grant made to the archbishop ?—It is made to the arclibishop, 
to be by him applied for the use of the chaplains at the stations. Besides offid- 
ating as chaplains to the soldiers, they have at Calcutta the gaol and two or 
three hospitals to attend to. 

9209. Is the sum of 160 rupees given for all that duty —It is. 

921G. In your judgment, is that an adequate amount of pay for the duty 
which the Roman-catholic chaplains have to perform f—si should say it is not 
anything near it; they have the general hospital, the military hospital, and the 
hospital within the fort, and the duties of tlie fort, besides the gaol to attend 10, 
and in a ciiniate like that of Calcutta; it is impossible for a clergyman to perform 
all those duties without supporting a horse and carriage. I, myself, for nearly 
three years discharged the duties of chaplain to the hospital, and 1 was repeatedly 
called upon five or six times at night to discharge duties in the hospital. 

9211, In addition to the pav being insufficient, is the number of ciiaplains pro¬ 
vided lor the spiritual aid 0/the Roman-catholic soldiers sufficient to enable 
them to perform the duties which devolve upon them?—There are only two 
chaplains supposed to he appointed for Fort William and Dnm-Dum ; I should 
say two are not enough for the discharge- of the duties at those two places. 

(} 2 i 2 . Is there not another military station?—There is a military station at 
Chinsurah, SO miles from Calcutta; it is not permanently % military station. It 
is occupied sometimes by troops wiien they first come out to India, and when 
they are returnihg In-me also. The Catholic clergyman who acts as chaplain 
for those men, is allowed somfe small amount, about 4 s. Qd. a day I think, for 
every day which he is employed in the discharge of duties tow'ards the troops 
stationed at Chinsurah. 

9213. The troops not being permanently stationed there, bur. only at intervals r 
— Only at intervals. 

9214. Where has the Catholic chaplain, who does the duty at Chinsurah, to 
come from ?—From Calcutta, which is at a distance of 30 miles, for which he is 
paid at the rate of 80 rupees a month, 

9215. Does the Goverment provide any Church accommodation for the 
Roman-catholic soldiers ?—At Chinsurah tliere is a lumber-room belonging to 
the barracks, in which the Roman-catholic chaplain has to discharge all his 
religfousduties towards the soldiers. 

9216. And there is no other Church accommodation ?—No other, 

9217- At the other stations, Fort William and Dum-Dum, what is the case? 
“At Dum-Dum there is a chapel, which was built by tire Roman-catholics 
themselves, but which the Government now keep in repair; when out of repair, 
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the Goyeriinient engineers seemed to think it was not worth repairing, and they 
gave us temporarily, I think, for two years, a room in the barrack, as a chsipel 
for the Roman-catholic soldiers; Imt the original building has been since repaired, 
and is,no\v us(,'d,as a cbapel for the, soldiers. In Fort William we also occupied 
a room in the barracks as a place of worship, but it was considered dangerous on 
account of tbe vvcak state of the building, It being very old they were afraid 
the. 11901' would give way, and the troops would fall through, and so they removed 
to another placi^, which if aiiything was u orse tiian that which we before had. 
It was quite as smafi and was very badly ventilated; it had been usSd formerly 
as a. staide for (he officers’, horses. This building was so small that while the 
18th foot were stationed in Calcutta, not one-half of them could attend; Divine 
service on Sundays, and of those who did attend about one-third were generally'^ 
out in the sun on account of the oppressive state of the atmosphere within the 
building. 

9218. Are there any other military stations in Western Bengal than those 
you have named ?— None others that I am aware of; about two years ago, troops 
were stationed at Berharnpore for a short time; that has been abandoned some 
time as a military station, but about two years agb the 87th were stationed there 
for a short time. 

9219. At Dum-Dum and Fort William, will you state ivhat is the church 
accommodation for the Protestant service which is provided at the expense of 
the Government.'---The churchin Fort William could not be better than it is ; 
an excellent church is built in the centre of the Barrack-squSre; in Dum-Dum 
I have never seen tlie church, except in passing, but it appears to be a large, 
spacious building. 

9220. Do you know whether those buildings wme erected at the expense of 
the Government ?—I always understood they were: they certainly are repaired 
every three years at the expense of the Government; they are public buildings. 

9221. Do’^you know wltetlier the expenses of the religious worship conducted 
therb are paid by the G’overninent?-—^1 have always understood that the expen.ses 
of supporting public worship were paid by the Government, 

9222. In i-eference to the education of the children of soldiers in Western 
Bengal, is there any provision made lor the education of the orphan childfen of 
Roman-catliolic soldiers ?—No provision whatever is made for their educatioir j 
two rupees eight annas a month is allowed for their support; those sums are 
allowed for the support of children whose fathers are living, but if their fathers 
be dead, unless it can be proved that they died in actual service, they receive 
nothing. On the death of the parents, the Catholic children are sent to the 
Protestant asylum; and if on our representation we afterwards obtain the 
cluldren for our own institutions, they lose the allowance which they l)efore had 
of two and a half rupees a month by the fact of having once entered the Protes¬ 
tant Asylum and having been removed from it. 

9223. Are there any orphanages for military orphans in Western Bengal ?'— 
There are two orphanages, one for female orphans and the other for male 
orphans, botJi of which have been established at the sole expense of the Catholic 
mission in Bengal. 

9224. Are those existing institutions ?—Yes. 

9225. Independenlly of those existing Catholic institutions, are there any 
institutions lor military orphans established or supported by the Government ? 
—There are the Miliiary Orphan Asylums to which I have alluded. 

9226. Is there anything to prevent Roman-catholic orphans from being sent 
to the Military Orphan Asylums ?r— The Military Orphan Asylum is conducted 
upon principles which put it quite out of the power of a Catholic parent to con¬ 
sent that Iiis children should be educated there, unless he was prepared that his 
children should not be brought up in the same faith in which he himself lives. 

9227. Is the Military Orphan Asylum under the guidance or government of 
a Protestant : chaplain ?;—The secretax'y is always a Protestant clergyman, and 
religious iusmictiou is: always administered by a Protestant clergyman. 

9228. Is it in GoBsequence of that that you say; it is not admissible for 
Roinan-catholic parents to send their children there,?:—Because they must be 
brought up Protestants if they be in that institution. ; 

9229. How are those military orphanages supported?—The Government 

allow Tive ; ra^ month for the support of each orphan child in the 

institution ; and besides that the Government provide buildingSj and the master 
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MrKtary. 'llbspiia^ 

J.iut Ave look in '1845i’ ecijfiii^ 

■v'lfl^P^p-ts;. df■ whicli I made ^■ mention .; llj*® 
found that lheve„yt;^re 

stldom, hpte ,tf 
'That ■':w^;^d,'’.T^^; exclusj^^:■.^ 

M^l0'mtt(feraldi ], Ton have ^ .'stsutecl: ■.that. ..in : ybb|^ 
|gi|:.-,I?Htish.cba|;!kiDS ::is-nec^^ for the P^gMj— 

yonr jadgiirent., is-the pay 'whic-li\ 4 S' 

Romanicathoiic military chapfains' sufficient ?-rIf 
and wished to give what would.be ,, a- fair 
V " ' I thijik I could .offer him less than 1.00 ““ 
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#tiiii'p<)tt''of a Roman^catholic chapkiii there. ■ ■ ■■'■"' '^ ■' ''V.'i'J ' jli',-"' ;'iV.V, 

; With that exception, is. there any othei’ Church 

if ;l'iVHM‘?r-fe-:'Bomhav, the Government proxudes no oth^r.' . ., ,.,:>.-^|■■■"'">■■ -i ■.i;k.iV.;'.;:>'i'':..: 

'"' ' ■ivetk..Tri ■ the Bo'mbav Pfesid.enGy, is. there., any.ctov 
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: ■■■■":'a(t«»nGes -n.. certain sum, anu ■ iuku cimti wy ..v....i.....>.... . ..„. . 

■ ■ ' ill the civil service, or not engaged in the Gdvernni'ent service, i^. 

,■...; .'■■'iiBinamdei'.. ■ _ ., ■. ■ "j *j •••■"■ '• 

■ .''■.’i'’'u|§4r' Hsve'-yOu 'ever found it ynnr ':.^Bity;to .hfM'g'-'nnder 
' ■■ .'. ^'.■®,<iyG)iftibi‘df'the' Born'bay ■Prc 9 idimGy;,'..tim,'gric,'i^d^s''"dd(Si y?»^|inv'ed,GSyi ^,,., 

Snman-catholics to labour under. Inithin r^eftoe to, tlm :ju^uffio*ent^ - - 

1 ^^-/ ;|^;il^|^.t«ihs,.. and ■ the.' vvatt.t ■4f-'prov.itejon-.ibrs^|ian.^^..i»ri^i^*‘“- 
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.oi^'artrce^P^^PpIfe {pI#” j8tetIl^4^i't1»at^-Bayv areitfoasttianee^as ttei 

I told'him tbatil,. .. 

ijvjand r'tHdU|^ht^^’'P>i'ypfj|;i 


iliiSt 


dng eiplEiSjli^ as'Gai^iblic^^^^^^ BycuJia schools,.j 
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[^Ipl&ikleut of thatf'sestahHshment, might aboHarh vthat law, whijcl^ 

jj^iconsidered ais penal by the K(imaii“bathoUcs, ■■ ' <;* r ,,' 

g^66:'BitA7\ U. Maddock.^ What, did the .Governor-do nponitthat remofil^ 
fStr&nber? I ■M'^is obliged to leave India at the time, -and he himself.: beqaine 

the time the matter was under consideration. - ,V i > 
now a separation in the Byculla School between Catholic 
Protei*j|th^^ nOne up to ; 185 Q, and I have not been in 

: If Will you descJibe to the Committee to.wh^ extent 

!?lKfe Archbishop of Goa, acting in the name of theitCrown .of Porthgalj interferes 
m ; ailairs within the Presidency t of Bombayi?—He; claims 

Spiritual juTisdiction throughout India, and he exercises i| by sendiog clergy¬ 
men to tlie different paids of India, just as he pleases. i He commissions them to 
stfit under his jurisdiGticn, awd contrary to the wish or approba|jion of the VicarV 
’apostolic. That arrangemeriti in many localities has been the baiise of disturb- 
aiiltses ,' w’heh :tlie Archbishop arrived in 1844 at Bombay, the community at'large 
was iM a sfete of greot eoniiuotioiii; he remained there for some time^ i^pd then 
returned to Goa, and in a few months wrote to the Government secfeiiig perinis- 
sioh to refum dgain to Bomhay, on the plea that he was to administer the saora- 
ipent oi'^cohfirmation. Sir George Arthur apprised me of the circumstance, arid 
asiied iny Opinion ; I told him candidly that I thought the return of the Arch- 
ibistep of Gba Ip Bombay would tend to crOate a disturbance among the people, 
arid J; was told that the Goverarnent gave that answer to the Archbishop himself, 
and to the Govei&or of Goa. The consequence was, that the Archbishop did 
nofeome. .''s'’'-' 

9369. Chairnum.] You are aware that the Archbishop of Goa claims under a 
treaty the right to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction at Bombay ?-t—T he Arch- 
bis|iop of Goa has commissioned some of his priests to exercise jurisdiction in 
Bombay ; he considers he has the right to do so ; but as regards the treaty, it is 
a matter, as far as I can learn, of serious doubt, whether the treaty on which he 
#mmds his authority was ever ratified between the two powers, Portugal and 


9370. Mr. Fitzgerald.] hi your opinion, would it tend to the advancement to 
British interests that British Vicars-apostulic should be fully recognised by the 
B^sh Government, and that the British Government should also recognise the 
pirtesfs ordained by the British Vicars-apostolic ?—I hold that, for the well-beirife 

of the community at large, it would be most desirable that British Vicars-apos- ,, 
tolic should be appointed throughout India, wliere it could be done. In many i 
places it cannot he dime. This appeared to be the opinion of the late Pontiff 
Gregory the 16 th ; he carried it into effect by appointing- British subjects Vicars- 
apostolic at Calcutta and Madras, and at Bombay, in my pereon. 

9371. Sir T. H. Maddock^] Cain you inform the Camrnittee whether there is 

a \icar-apostolic or a Bishop at Agra ?'-^There is a Vicar-apostolic. , . 

9372. Since w'hen has he been appointed ?—There has been for many years a 
Viear-apostolic at Agra ; li* is BMiop Vicar-apostolic. 

;9.37;b h)id you, as Bishop of Bombay, hold any ecclesiastical cotmnunicalijQli 
with other Bishops in India?—We corresponded. 1 

9374 . Is there any’subserviency of one bishopric to another?-—None. ''^4 
9375 - Is the Vicai^apostoHc; or Bishop at Agm perfectly independent ?-rr*: 
Perfectly so. . ' ' 

937 ti. Was he Hot under the Bishop of Goa ?—No. i 

^f^377- R'd not the Bislmp of Goa claim supremacy over the Bishop of Agra ? ■ 
-“The Arfchbishop of Goa claimed precedency over every,.British ,V}car*a,p0^^pffc: 

I'® ^bdia.: 1 ’ >'.1 'Xri'.' * • -i-vlvili 

93711;: Those Vicars-apostolic of Galcut|aj(:;,?r * ' -- 
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edce to'the possn^ion of old chntches, In fcdrise^aeifdG of 
Tii^Mts'Kv ^.hfi’Arolibii^fioD df'Goa?—^Nono todkMacte 
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morki, the 
than those of th 

.94.00...Sii;^?^^. 

|M.)iiitetl ?—I sho 
Bornliay alone. 

p4pi. What rate of: salary wuId yoxi (team. ad(-;<]^te aSra^'i^Biauperationr 
' the duties to W perfbrped by tltetn ?■—1 stated t&, thd ©bmrniftee tbBt jif 

the fttnds were at toy own command, I would not brflr less to a clergymaiii thpi 
from 150 to 200 ijiipees a month. !■ Pke intoii^onsideration, that if you inerease 3:; 
the number of the clergy, aud malee the number four, each of, them 
from 120 to 130 . rupees a mouth, hy living together they could.. iiyet.iBbf® 
ecoanmically. ' ' ■,,,, 

Supposing, the faot to be, as I believe, it. is, that the salary of the 
of Bombay has beeu' increased to 400 rupees, are you of opinion that that i 
quate f-—It would not be adequate, in my opinion, i 

0433. VV^hat do yp,« consider would be an, adequate salary ?~I think that the 
salki'y of the .BiShopb in India should be setded at tlie siiine amoap,t as in. the 
eehmies. namely, frem oOOf. to 600 /. a year. .. :> 

9404. Do you consider that the efficiency of the Bishops, or .th®r^jcars-api®%- 

tohe, would, be increased if suoi*., tua; addition were made to their salaries fsr-Jt 
woqld.*^ them fee vifit the stations more frequently than they can. do now ; 
the expenses of travelling in India are very great. It woidd enable ; them,,to^ 
viset those districts perhaps twice averydhree years iustq^d of once, affd tj4h' % 
■would be a great desideratum, both, tjf^the clergy and to the people.' ^ 

9405. Are the Vicars-apostolic ormnarily gentlemen of any private fofitiiMy, 

or are they entitely dependent upon their salaries J-tr-It may sometimes be the 
case that they have private property, h«t in the Ga.tho[ic chuich tliere are 
many persons who have private pro|)erty in such situationsu * 




Strickland, called in, and ExamiBed. 


» The Bev. 

s'* s| , : . ■ 

9406. Mr. Fitzgeraldk ] yGU are a Roraan-catholic Clergynsau I am. 

9407. And have been for some time stationed in the Madras Presidency f— I 
have been four years in the southern part of tJie Madras Presidency. 

9408. I believe you have now been appointed to Bombay?—V’es. During the 
time I was in India I was the only soiitlierii Catholic clergyman in the whole of 
India. I was .stationed at Tricliinopoly two and a half years as chaplain, and I 
am now sent as chaplain to Bombay. 

9409. Mr, Hume.} Sent by whom ?— By my ecclesiastical superior; by the 
Pope, in fact. 

94143. From whom do you receive your orders ? — 'fhe Bisiiop of Boitihay 
stated tliat it was necessary for him to have some British priest^: As there vves 
no otlier English Catholic clergynrah at their disposal ready to go out, I was 
as-ked if 1 would go ; I said that I was quite willing, and tfrat they might sqnd 
me to any place they pleased, and I tyas told to go to Bombay. Whep I went 
out to India, some years ago, I was told that a priest was wanted in the 
southern part of India, and I was sent out tlrere to take the place of the 
Hon. and Rev. Walter Clifford. 

9411. Where does the person, who exercises authority under thd Pope to sand 
you out on such a tisission, re-side ?—The centre of all (.'atholic action is Rome ; 
the Bishop from India wrote 10 Rome, and told them he was. ip Wtnt of a Uj itish 
priest; iiitbrmatkui was sent to rne, and they asked if I was willing to go, and 
1 said I would do so. 

9452. Information was sent to you from Home P-rr-Yrs. 




Rev. W. jSlfrici/iuKtliS 
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941 .'^ Is there any person residing in the United Kingdotp 'wlio is a pieanaof 
commuui^tiom^ between individuals ltis;e yourself behmging to the (Buirch of >■, 
e and the Pope.Not at present; in Engl^fr thciip i^iPo interpi:^ 
authtmty betw*een myself and the IntHau Cathplic ^haA^tias. 

94^ 4i? What authcrity belonging to tlm Popp 
Pro^ganda *t Rome. There are eHietal letters writt^|.;)^^^ 

■ 'O.IO. ,Q 2 ' .. 
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Rey.JV. Strickland. Ro)tne, by which orclevs are conveyed to the priests; there is a kind ot staff m 

- Rome which governs all those matters, and decides upon such questions. 

j August 1853* 9415. Do the Jesuits belong to the Propaganda?—All religious orders engaged 

in foreign missions do. V r 1 

9416. Mr. Fiti^gerald.'] You are one of the petitioners who have signed the 

petition which has been referred to this'Commiltee ?—Yes. 

9417. You have been listening to*day to the examination of Dr. Kennedy and 
Dr VVhelan; from your knowledge of the state of Catholicity in India, do you 
concur in the representations which those reverend gentlemen have made with 
regard to the position of the Catholics in that cduntry ?-tL do; but it seems to 
me that in some cases the position of the Catholics has not been sufficiently 

represented. , 

9418. Will you state in what particulars you think their position has not oeon 
sufficiently represented. I observe the first“part of the prayer of this petition is, 

“ That the Government should recognise the present position of ,the Vicars-apos- 
tolic of India in the same way as they arc recognised in the British colonies, 
thereby enabling them to c,orrespoud officially with Governraer^t on ecclesiastical 
affair^.'” Do you think that that w'ould be as a matter of policy and good 
government an improvement upon the presentsysteni,?-:rl think it would be very 
conducive to good order in India in every way. I happen to be placed in that 
part of India in which there has been more disturbance in consequence of the 
want of that recognition than in any other part of Indja. In other places there 
was more immediate connexion with the British authorities; in the part where 
I was, wn were far removed from any Presidency town, and consequently, the 
interference of the envoys of tlie Portuguese Government and the Archbishop of 
Goa created more disorder than in any other part of India. It would, in my 
opinion, be most coni^uciye to good or^er in every way if the Vicars-apostolic 
were recognised as the only organs of ecclesiastical Catholic authority by their 

Government. _ , 

9419. You secondly State, “that the Government should receive from each of 

the, Vicsi’s Apostolic, a return'of the priests authorised by him as chaplains or 
missionaries, and that none save those so authorised and entered on the Yicar 
Apostolic's official report should be recognised *’ ?-•-Yes, I think that woiil^ be 
very conducive to good order, because it would entirely prevent the possibility ^ 
of a recurrence of the very serious disputes, and I am sonjr to say even blood¬ 
shed, which sometimes occurred, in consequence of the interference of the 
priests who were envoys of the Goa Archbishop, who. came into different parts 
of India, and created dissension by spreading false reports among the people, 
and getting them to join them; and then frequently, with violence, attacking 
churches, and in somS places, by force, dispossessing Catholics, who were the 
niajority, and who had for a long time been in peaceful possession of the 
churches. * ' 

9420. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Has the civil authority ever been called on to 
interfere in those dispute^?—It has, as magistrates, but not in a legal point of 
view till quite lately. When called on to interfere^ the Indian method of 
settling dispute! was" adopted, namely, by asking, “ Who is in actual posses¬ 
sion?” It has frequently happened that parties of clergymen hdve gone by 
night into the church, and changed the lock on the church door; the next 
morning the magistrate would come down, and ask, “Whose is this church ?” 
the Catholic clergyman would say, “ It is mine ;” he would go to open the door, 
but could not, and the Portuguese party would go off' in full possession of 
the chiirch. 

9421. Have there been suits instituted in the superior courts ?—There have 
been within the last two years, and the decisions have been given in favour of 
the Catholic authorities on this plea: these churches are Catholic, those who 

> hold them are not-Catholic, and therefore they ought to be restored to the 
Catholics. 

9422. Do you state this of your own knowledge?—So far it is of my own 

knowledge that 1 could very easjly procure the names of the priests, and the 
circumstances of the whole transaction. » 

9423. Sir R.'M. IngUs.J Who was to decide which of the two parties might 
bo legally considered Rornan-cathplies, both claiming the title, and neither being 
williii" to submit to one and the same jurisdiction?—^The whole dispute arose 
from tiie former dominance of the Portuguese power in India. On account of 

, the 
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tlie power of tlie Portuguese at that time; they had the right of patronage given Rev, 
to them bv the Pope ; a right of presentation in India, more or less defined, hut “—— 
bnly in those places where they were able to carry it out; The English power r August 
came afterwards, swept away the Portuguese power, and extended itself beyond 
the limitto which the Portuguese power had ever gone in India; consequently the 
Portuguese patronage 'OUtside the territory of Goa became pm-fectly ridiculous. 

It was therefore abrogated by tlie Pope; and the Portuguese were informed that 
they were no longer to have the patronage in India. The Portuguese refused to 
submit to this ; they clung to this right offiatronage as the only remains of tijieir 
former greatness' in India. They tried to keep it up by sending priests; many of 
them uneducated men, without any of the qualities which they ougiit to have 
possessed, into different parts,of India, and by meahs of those tricks wliicli I have 
mentioned, to get possession of the churches and create disputes in the British I 
settlements, ^ 

9424. Can you state to this Committee whether there have been any eccle¬ 
siastical decisions as to the relative rights of the two orders of priests '/—Yes, Of 
the strongesJ and most positive kind ; the Portuguese were formally addressed hv 
the most positive orders ftom Rome, and told tliut they had'no move jurisdiction 
in India, and that India being" now a British possession, it would be considered 
wron^ for the Portuguese to be allowed to preserve any sort of jurisdiction in the 
British territory. 

9425. Your answer implies that in Goa, and the district of Goa, the Portu¬ 
guese were entitled tb retain the same authority which they originally exercised ? 
^—Wherever the power of the Portuguese still remained, in Goa and Macao, the 
Portuguese pbwer of prcsentatiort continued. 

9426. The hag of Portugal carried the force of the concordat with it ?-—Yes ; 

but the advance of the British power swept away that whicli before existed. 

9427. : Mr. Fitzgerald.’] Is therein the Bombay Presidency what may be termed 
a large floating Portuguese population ?~There are more there thaii in anv other 
part of India. 

9428. Do you consider the exercise of this jurisdiction or power by the Arch¬ 

bishop of Gpa, in appointing the priests nominated by him, to be serviceable or 
injurious to British interests ?—It is, as' far as I have been able to jiidge from 
my own experience in another part of India, exceedingly injurious to good order 
in every way-. ^ ' 

9429. Sir ./, PV. Hogg.], In the disputes which you have mentioned, arising 
from the claim of authority on the part of the Archbishop of Goa, d believe the 
Government of Bombay, when appealed to, and the local authorities of the East 
India Company, when appealed to, said that they would limit their inter¬ 
ference to taking care that the peace was not disturbed, but that they could not 
take upon themselves to determine a question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction ?— 

—iThere would be found in many official papers a direct assurance on the part 
of the Government that no right of patronage on the part of Portugal would 
ever be acknowledgetj in British India ; and, at the same time, it has been stated ' 
lhat they would only reserve themselves the power to prevent breaches of the 
peace, but that the two parties might fight it out amongst themselves as they 
best could. This has been productive of very unfortunate consequences. A 
gentleman who is now here, and who has been in Bombay for several years as a 
clergyman, could tell the Committee much more about what has happened in 
Bombay tlian I can. The Bishop, 1 know, has been confined for somewhere 
between two and three months in his church without being able to leave it, 
because the Governinent would do nothing but prevent actual breaches of the 
peace.^ I'he Bishop was in that way subjecte<l to the loss of his health, through 
not being able, to leave his church day or night. 

9430. What was the name of the Bishop ?—Dr. Hartmann. , 

9431. Mt. Fitzgerald.l \n that particular instance had Dr, Hartmann pre¬ 
viously been in peaceable possession of the church ?—He had. The Portuguese, 
finding that the Archbishop of Goa had, two or three, years ago been recalled 
by the See of Rome in a positive manner, and Goa, being now left without an 
archbishop, sent to Macao, where there was a Portuguefe bishop* He went * 
round British India, from one of the ancient Portuguese settlements to another, 
and roused a Portuguese spirit in every place, and created dissension and dispute 
against the British Government wherever he went, both in Ceylon and India. 

0 * 10 . Q3 . He 
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He came at length to Bombay. A small mimber of tlie parties conneeted with 
this cbui'ch wished to make oyer the church to the envoy and representaliye of 
the bishop, who, it may be remarked, never hud any sort of jurisdiction, diveot 
or indirect, in India; 'but still the party made head in his favour, and shut up 
the bishop, to the prejudice of his healili, for three mouths in his church. 

9432. Sir R. H. Inglis.'] How long ago did this happen'!—H is how 
going on. 

9433. Mr. FUzger^l 4 .'] Do yon think that tvould be effectually prevented by 

what you have now suggested, namely, the recognition by the British Govern¬ 
ment of the Vicars Apostolic in India?—Yes, I think so. No recurrence of 
tliGse dispnte.s could take place if it were announced that the British Govern¬ 
ment would receive those who were really the Vicars Apostolic and tlie repre¬ 
sentatives of the Catholic authorities there, and no others. i 

9434. You recommend such a measure as a matter of police and good govern¬ 

ment, quite in-espective of religious considerations ?—I think it may be consi¬ 
dered entirely so. It would be the same whatever class of people were coir- 
Cerned ; and'l must add, that if the question had concerned Mahomedans or 
Hindoos in India, the thing would have been settled long ago. Such a dis¬ 
pute as has existed between the Goa clergy and the Catholics could never have 
existed among the Mahomedans and the Hindoos. It would have been put 
down by the Government long ago, as all disputes are settled according to the 
respective lavs of eacli religion, , 

94 . 35 * You recommend “that in all cases where a Protestant chaplain would 
be provided for a certain number of Protestants, a Catholic chaplain should also 
be provided for a corresponding number of Catholics ” r— Yes ; I think that is 
quite necessary. I have had a good deal of experience; my own feelings and 
inclinations drew me very much tow'ards the soldiers, and I went out the first time 
to India, at mj own expense, to look after them, took great interest in the 
cause of the soldiers, and strove in every way 1 could to promote their interests. 
I have seen the most bitter feelings exist between Catholic and Protestant 
soldiers, because the Protestant was able to jilie bis Catholic comrade that his 
clergyman was a gentleman, and the clergyman of the Catholic was iiotieither 
paid or treated as such. * 

9436. You also recommend, in regard to pay, furlough allowaivGe, and retiririg 
pensions, ihat one-half of what is allowed to each of the Government chaplains 
of the Church of England, should be allowed to Catholic chaplains r—-Yt's ; my 
reason tor making the difference is heeause the Catholic chaplains are all single 
men, and do not need the same amount of support as the others; but still a 
Homan-catholic chaplain should have the pay due to him as a gentleman, which, 
at the lowest, is 250 rupees a month, to be after proportionately increased, as is 
the pay of Protestant chaplains. ^ 

y437. As the matter now stands, has the Catholic chaplain, under any cir- 
cuhistances, a retiring allowance?—No ; I have seen many Catholic priests who 
have spent their best years in India, and after labouring there for 20 years, have 
nothing to live on but the pittance which is provided for tnem by their fellow 
priests, who are almost as poor as themselves. 4 

943K The fact is, that tlie Protestant Government chaplains at present have 
a retiring allowance?—They have; they have also furlough allowanqes and 
travelling expenses. 

9439. You recommend “ that all Government allowance and assistance for 
churches, burial grounds, orphanages, schools, and expenses of public worship 
should be extended equally, and in like proportion, to Protestants and Catholics” r 

—Yes. ' 

9440. You recommend “that in all mixed hospitals, gaols, schools, and 
establishments for Europeans, whether military or civil, in which there are 
both Protestants and Catholics, the Catholic chaplains shall have the same 
access and facilities for tlie religions instruction of their flock as are granted 
to chaplains of the Established Church” r—I do ; 1 think without that sort 
of equality, the good feeling can never exist which ought to exist between 
fellow soldiers of different religious persuasions. 

Q441. You recommend “that all funds which may be allotted by Govern- 
imnl for educational purposes amongst the natives should be equally and pro¬ 
portionately divided according to the numbers of each religion in the district” ? 

, —Yes; 
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+1' 94^, Yott atatse that “ the number of Catholics'at'ftresent in India may be 
■estimated at above 090 , 000 , exclusive of about 3 6,000 Catholic soldiers!’ ?— 


1 August i{} 53 . 


From' 


YeA;:: ^ there are 10,000 native Eoman-catholics. 

9444,.■ Fronawliat elements djd you calculate that amount o>f-690,000? __ 

defthi^-t^^ici'il "^TOturns which we have among ourselves in ilndiayffrotti which we 
etui foJthjh correct estimate of the number of ■Roman-catholics in the 
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9445. Yfu have given in a sort of schedule to the petition, the detailed items 
OftRiit:'0#O’;OOO?---Yes. ■ 

itccQi'ding'to'the knowledge and information yon possess that statement 

‘t' You itheTe state that fcli ere are 3'03 clergy, can you infbrin the Com 
abiStt w the clergy are Europeans ?■—Abowt 200 of them at 

least.'■' ^ ■ . ' ■ ■ 

91/^48. The remainder are native priests r—They are. The questie® Was avked 
how some df the priests support themselves. Some of them are persons whd 
Ijave property of their.own, and who not only support themselves, but also 
contriimte to the support of the priests who have not; they work together as 4ar 
as they can, supporting themselves, and, as far as their means go, supporting 
otherfej ' , 

9449. ‘C/kiimian.] What portion of the 200 Europeans are English and Irish ? 

-—i do not suppose there are above 40 British clergy in India. * 

9450. From whence do the other priests come Tlie greater iiumber are 

French, and several Italians. ’ 

94;54>;, TIave you anything further to suggest to the Com- 

mitteeJifeteyond w’iiat has been .suggested in the petition whicli has been referred 
to the' Committee—I may state that there are no funds ever sent from. 
Rome, either directiy or indirectly, to missions in India,; hut there is a large 
amount raised by a penny subscription in the Catholic world ; it is from that 
source, -jin a great measure, that thel'unds which support and supply food and 
clothes to tlie missionaries are provided. Very few of those w'ho go out ever 
think they have a right to ask for more than that. 

9452. Sir A*. H. Inglis.'] You have made a distinction between those whom 
you call “ Cathblic.s,” on the one hand, and tho3<5 who liave been called “ Goa¬ 
nese.” and wdio follow the Archbishop of Goa, on. the other ; do not all, in botli 
classes, acknowledge the authority of the Pope, and vvould not both describe 
themselves as Roman-catholics '?—It is a curious question, because inside their 
own circle at Goa they arc Catholics, because they are not in contravention of 
any Catholic daw; the moment; they cross the frontier, they go against the lawq 
and cease 40 'be Cathblics. 

■9453. They v/otild be regarded by you as schismatics?—Yes, because they 
are acting against the Catholic autliority. Every elfort has been made to bring 
the present distribution and construction of the Catholic church in India as 
much as possible into accordance with its present Government. 

9454. Sir T. Ji. M(tddoc 7 {^\ Xs there no authority oapahie of excommunicating 
those schismatics?-—There is authority competent to do Jt, when it is deemed to 
he requisite, hut those things are all done quietly, and not forced forward more 
prominentiy titan necessary. 


The Rev. Ignatius Persico, called in ; and K-ttamined. 


94 of-;Mf. i?. txgerald.\ YOURS is the second name affixed to this petition? Rev 
-It i|."" : 

9450. How long were you resident in India ?—About eight years, 

945 >7. 1X0 you concur with the Rev. Mr. Strickland in stating that tlie 
niattefs in this pefitldn are, according to your knowledge, aind the raeahs of 
inffirmation whic% you po 3 .%ss, strictly- accurate?—Quite so; they were fafei' 
frorn statistte^^^^^^ 'i- A ■.sv.o... 
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QA'iS, Did you hear the examination of the Rev. Dr. Kennedy ? I did. 
cu'^Q* Do you concur, as far as your knowledge goes, m the representations 
which be has made as to the state of the Roman-catholics generally m Western 

BengalP—Yes generally speaking.^^ ^ ' V 4 y 

0460. Did you also hear Dr. Whelan’s evidence £■—I did. 

9461. Do you concur tn his statement, as far as your means oh knowTedge» 

extend?—Yes: generally.* ^ „ 

9462. You havd'seen a great deal of India yourself, and have been in some o 

the adjoining countries ?—-Yes. . _ 

9463. You ciin speak not only with reference to any particular Fresidency, 

*^”9464 S^yofconcuT*in tl^^ statements which the previous witnesses 

^'^94d5; DoyIirw?s?to'’S?tm^^^^^ to what has been stated by the other 
witnesk or are you able to suggest any particular measurcjor the rehel of the 
Catholics from the grievances under which they labour.?—My opinion is, that it 
would be much better to give sufficient means to the ecclesiastical suMiior ot 
rcrmtiZ inS^^ to^ovide for the education of Catholics and Catholic 

“'"S'And to allow them to apply those funds as, in their judgment they 
niiSt deem best ?—Yes; that would be_ in accordance with the wish ot the 

Catholic superiors, and also of the Catholics themselves. 

9467: In refetence to the subjects of inquiry to-day, have you anjr hmg els^^ 
to ^suggest beyond what has been suggested by the other witnesses?—It i»a^ 
Men S that, it would be politic on the part of the British Govemm,ent to 
recognise pfficially the Vicars-apostolic in India. 1 could illustrate fhat by some 
instances '. the Portuguese clergy were on one occasion turned out of the island 
of Bombay on political grounds ; they made themselves politically obnoxious to 

^^uSs.'^wS^was thatP-About the year 1798 . On that occasion, the ne|rest 
Vii?ar-apostoHc was brought in by the British Government to take charge oHhe 

^’^94644roroTS did he come ?—From the Vieariate-apostolic of the Great 

^^0470 Sir r H. Maddock .1 Is it your opinion that if the Pope were to refuse 
?onsecrate any fur.her Bishop or Archbishop of 


to 


bermokeTot wodd'iiiereby te brought to*au undP-No; a Vicar-. 

camtular in Goa, roprestoting the Archbishop in his absence- When the see 

of ihe^chapter elect a Wcapitular, who would act as 

*^*^947^!^ Might ni^th^^ ch Jter be dissolved ?—No, it could not be; Goa being 

^ It is, in fact, a corporation ?—It is. _ ' . 

0473. Sir 7 ’. H. Maddock.] The c?iapter is formed wnrler the aidhority of th^ 
Kings of Portugal, and not under the authority of the ^uri of Rome P-r-It is 

sanctioned by the Pope; still, the chapter, in electing a Vicar-capitular, claims, 

as representative of the old Primate of India, jurisdiction over all India. 

9474. Sir M. H. Inglis.'] His title was Primate of the Indies ?--It was, a 
<.Teat TOirt of India was formerly Portuguese territory ; the nght of patronap 
being attached to the territory, when the terrifoi-y ceases to belong to the 

Groyemment, the right of patronage is thereby lost. 
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Mercurii, 3“ die Augusti, 1853. 


MEMBERS PRESENT. 


Sir Charles Wood. 
Sir T. H, Maddock. 
Mr. Elliot. 

Mr. Lowe. 


" ooner. 
irdinge. 

Sir R. H. Inglis. 



The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES WOOD, Bart., in the Chair. 


The Right Rev. Thomas Carr, i>.d., late Bishop of Bombay, called in ; 

and Examined. 


9475 - Chairman.] WHEN did your Lordship leave Bombay?—In October TheItisht Rev. 
1849. T. Carr, o,D, 

9476 . Was your residence at Bombay?—I was in Bombay, as Chaplain, - 

Archdeacon, and Bishop, for 34 years ; that is, I was Bishop from 1837 to 1849, ^ August 1853 . 

from 1815 to 1832 I was Chaplain in Surat and Bombay, and from 1832 to 
1837 I was Archdeacon. 

9477- Your Lordship was, doubtless, well acquainted with the ecclesiastical 
establishments in what was your diocese ? — I was, 

9478. Will you state whether you think the provision made for the spiritual 
instruction of the servants of the Company in the country is or is not adequate r 
—The establishment consists at present of 27 chaplains and assistant chaplains, 
but I do not consider the number sufficient; during the whole of my residence 
there were always at least one-fourth either absent, or there were vacancies to 
make up that number. I think there are at least 27 stations where it would be 
desirable that there should be chaplains; and, of course, there being such a 
deduction as one-fourth from the available number of chaplains, vre were not 
able to supply those stations. 

9479- I presume the chaplains are sent to the stations, in reference to the 
number of Europeans ordinarily resident there? — They are; there are 10 
stations in Bombay at which there is generally an European regiment, except 
at the head-quarters of the artillery, where there is frequently less than a 
regiment; still there is a considerable body of Europeans at the station; at 
some of the stations, such as Poonah, the number was 3,000 Europeans, at 
Kurrachee the number was 4 , 100 . 

9480 . 'J'hose are Europeans, comprising civil servants, troops, and the families 
and servants of the, officers?—Yes, including also Indo-Britons, and European 
writers in the offices. 

9481 . What is the probable number of civil servants and military at the 
small stations?—^Uhere are second-rate stations, at which there is generally a 
company or a troop of European artillery ; the numbers, I see, vaiy very much; 
at Sholapore the number was 300 ; at Ahmedabad, 120 ; Rajcote, 96 ; Kolapore, 

200 ; Baroda, 50, 

9482 . Is there a chaplain at Baroda?—There was one at that time. Then 
there are a number of small stations ; for instance, at Sural there were 50 
Europeans and Protestant Christians; at Broach 14, Tannah 20 , Malligaum 90, 

Sattarah 40; in the Concan, at Dapoolie, and Rutnagherry, 58; Dharwar 115, 
at Nassick 37; at the different stations in North Scinde, I understood from a 
letter I have lately received, there were 120 . 

9483 . Would it be impossible with respept to some of those small stations • 

w'hich you mention, that several should be served by one person, or are they so 

far distant that it is a question between having a chaplain exclusively for each 
station, or having none at all ?— In some cases they have been so served, for in¬ 
stance, the chaplain of Bycullah attended Tannati, which was 23 miles distant; 
the chaplain of Surat visited Broach, which was 40 miles distant. 
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9484. Are the Committee to understand ihat there is not a separate chaplain 
at Surat and at Broach ?—There is not; the chaplain of Sattarah used to reside 
upon the hills during the fair season, visiting Sattarah once a month; during the 
monsoon he resided at Sattarah. 

9485. What is the smallest congregation over which you have a resident 
chaplain?—I should think Dapoolie; when I speak of a resident chaplain at 
Dapoolie it has generally been one who could not be anywhere else on 
account of the states of his health. The chaplain of Belgauui used to visit 
Dharwar, at which place there was a considerable number of Europeans; the 
chaplain of Sholapore visited Kalladghee; at Kalladghee there was a native 
regiment, and probably there would be from 20 to 25 Europeans. There are 19 
churches in the Presidency of Bombay, built by the Government; six which 
were built by subscription, and by assistance from the Government; and one 
which is: a missionary church entirely. 

9486. Are the 19 churches maintained and repaired by the Government ?— 
Entirely so. 

9487. Are the other six also?—They are repaired by the Government; 
the church on the hills was built partly by the Government and partly by sub¬ 
scription, but it is kept in repair by the Government; the church at Ahmed- 
nugger was built partly by subscription and partly by the Government, but it 
is kept up by the Government entirely; the church at Sattarah was built entirely 
by subscription ; that was only finished just before I left; and I do not know how 
tile repairs have been provided for. 

9488. What amount of salary do the chaplains receive ?—^The assistant 
chaplains receive 500 rupees a month, and the chaplains receive 700 ; the senior 
chaplain receives 1 , 200 , and the second chaplain 980 rupees a month. 

9489. Mr. Elliot.] They being at the Presidency ?—The two seniors are 
generally at.the Presidency. 

9490. Chairman.'] Do you consider that remuneration ample, or is it insuf¬ 
ficient, in your opinion?—I think it is a provision, and quite supports them, 
but they cannot save much out of it; a man with 600 rupees a month, if he has 
a family to educate and children to send home, must be in considerable dif- 
ficultics* 

9491. Sir T. H. Haddock.] After what number of years is a chaplain pen¬ 
sioned ?—After 16 years’ service and three of furlough, making 18 years. I 
believe the pension would be given at the end of 15 years, if a chaplain did not 

take his furlough. 1 «> • 

9492. Are they pensioned according to the military rank of captains or of 

majors ?—Of majors. 

9493. The amount of the pension being what ?—£. 292 a year. 

9494. Does yonr Lordship receive a pension?—I receive a pension as bishop 
and as chaplain. I served my full time as chaplain. At the time tliat I ceased 
to be chaplain the pension was 366 1 .; it was afterwards reduced to 292 7 . On 
a memorial from the chaplains it had been increased, in 1826 or 1826 , to 366 L 

9495. Have the archdeacons any right to pensions superior to those of the 
chaplains ?--Not at present; their pension, I believe, has been abolished. On 
the appointment of the two bishops for Madras and Bombay, the pension which 
had been assigned to the archdeacon was transferred to the bishop. 

9496. What is the bishop’s pension ?—£. 800 a year. 

9497. After how many years’ service ?—After 15 years’ service. In ray case, 
my service as archdeacon for a certain time was included in the period of service 

which entitled me to the bishop’s pension. , 1 • /> -nt 

9498. Has any other bishop been pensioned except your Lordship . No. 

9499. Did Bishop Spencer retire without a pension?—He did; he did not 
remain long enough to be entitled to a pension. 

9500. Chairman!] Is there any suggestion which you would 
■altering or improving the present ecclesiastical service in the diocese of Bombay . 
—I would recommend an increase in the number of chaplains. As I have 
said, about one-fourth were generally found to be absent from one cause and 
another; I think there should be a sufficient number to meet that deficiency. 
The stations in Scinde take away several of our chaplains. 

9501. Has any addition been made to the number of chaplains within the 
diocese of Bombay, in consequence of the addition of Scinde ?—I am not aware 
of any. 

9502. Sir 
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9502. Sir T. H. Maddock.l Will your Lordship state what number of chap¬ 
lains there were when you went to Bombay, and when, and under what circum¬ 
stances the number was increased ?—When I arrived in Bombay there were 
present for some time only two. I think the number on the list was five or 
six, but for three or four months there was only another chaplain and myself 
in the whole Presidency. The number was afterwards increased to nine, and 
afterwards to 16 , and again it was increased to 22, and on representations being 
made of that number being insufficient, it was increased to 27 , which is the 
number at present. 

9503. Those different augmentations were in consequence, I presume, of the 

acquisition of fresh territory ?-—I think the number was increased to nine, on 
our acquiring the Deccan. _ 

9504. In Mr. Elphinstone’s time r—Yes j that number being found insufficient, 
it was increased to 15 before 1826 . I do not remember the exact circumstances 
under which it was afterwards again increased; our territories have been in¬ 
creased, and we have additional stations, and various stations are now supplied 
which were not supplied before. 

9505. Do you supply the Residency of Indoi'e with a chaplain ?—Not Indore 
itself; we have supplied a chaplain to Mhow, and he visits Indore. Sometimes 
Mhow has been garrisoned by Bombay troops; in that case we have supplied a 
chaplain. 

9506. Does your Lordship remember what iucrease took place subsequently 
to the conquest of Scinde, and the establishmeat of our troops there'/—-Since the 
commeneement of tlie Affghau war the number has been increased by five; 
when our troops went on the first expedition to Affghanistan, we sent a chaplain, 
whom we were obliged to take from some other station for the purpose. At 
Kurrachee there are two chaplains. So, at Poonah, there are usually two 
chaplains, though they are not always both supplied. 

9507. I allude particularly to the period subsequent to 1842 , when Scinde 
was taken possession of and permanent cantonments were established ih that 
country ?—There has been an increase since then, making up the number to 27 ; 
I cannot exactly state when it took place. Sometimes chaplains have been 
absent but have not actually retired ; chaplains have been on the list who have 
not arrived, but I should say 18 have been added in consequence of represen¬ 
tations which have been made of the requirements of the country. 

9508. Taking into consideration that the Bombay Territories have been 
considerably increased, first, by the acquisition of the territories conquered from 
the Peishwa, in 1818 ; secondly, by the annexation of Scinde in 1842 , are you 
of opinion that the number of cJiaplains at the present day is greater in propoiv 
tiou to the territory than it was originally.?—I would rather say it is greater in 
proportion to the number of Europeans than it was. There is a considerable 
extent of territory where there are no Europeans. 

9509. Are there many missionaries of the Missions of the Chureb of England 
in the Presidency of Bombay ?—A considerable number. 

9510. Whence do they obtain funds 1 —The missionaries obtain their principal 
funds from England or Scotland ; there are considerable subscriptions made in 
the Pi’esidency of Bombay, but they do not amount to one-fourth of the whole 
sum expended. 

9511. Are the Protestant missions quite independent of the Episcopacy ?— 
No, the missionaries in connexion with the Propagation Society and with tlie 
Church Missionary Society are all licensed by the bishop, and under his super¬ 
intendence. 

9512. Do they make reports of the success of their mission to the Bishop of 
Bombay?—They would when asked to do so, decidedly. They generally send 
their reports to the CoxTesponding Society with which they are connected. 
I genex’ally saw their joui’nals. 

9513. Is your Lordship aw'areof the nature of the success which they had met 
with xipto the period when you left Bombay?—Compared to the whole number 
of the natives their success is small, but the success which has attended their 
labours is encouraging ; it is not so encouraging as we should wish, nor 
perhaps, as wo might expect, but the itifiuence of Christianity has been spi'ead 
abroad to a considerable extent wbei'e no open or avowed result is yet apparent. 

9514. Do the chaplains of the Established Church take any shai’c in the mis¬ 
sionary labour?—They have taken a share in supporting the different societies, 
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as subscribers, members of committees, and as secretaries; they have generally 
been secretaries of the different Christian societies. Three or four have learnt 
the language and have themselves Instructed the natives. 

9515. Have not more than three or four learned or attempted to learn the 
language of the country?—^Two have learnt the Mali ratta and two the Guzze- 
rattee, so as to speak it; others have learnt Hindostanee more or less, I am 
not able to say what the number of those is. 

9516. Would irot it conduce greatly to the success of missionary labours if all 
the chaplains of the Established Church were required to make themselves pro¬ 
ficient in the languages of the country ?—I think it would, decidedly. 

9517. Has no inducement or encouragement ever been held out to the 
chaplains to doso ?—Some years ago I wrote to the Government recommending 
that the chaplains should be required to learn the language, and to pass an 
examination after they had been resident for a certain period. The local govern¬ 
ment, I believe, supported the recommendation, but it was discountenanced at 
home on the ground that they did not see any reason for it, as the chaplains 
were appointed to minister to Europeans. 

9518. In what year did that correspondence with the Home Authorities take 
place?—I cannot at the moment say. 

9519. Can you inform the Committee what has been the success of the mission- 
ariL in the conversion of natives in the Bombay territory ?—According to a 
return which I have lately seen, the number of native Christians at the time 
connected with the Bombay missions is given as 554 , of whom the communi¬ 
cants are 223 ; in the different schools there are about 3,500 children, I believe. 

9520. Chairman.l Are not the children principally Hindoos ?—Principally 

Hindoos. . . , , , 

9521. How do you test the success of the missionaries except by the number 
of persons virho become Christians ?—By the readiness of the people to come and 
hear Christian instruction. For instance, the missionaries are in the habit of 
making tours, and when they return to a place which they have before visited, 
they usually find a greater number of people coming to hear them. Again, 
there is a great readiness to receive the Scriptures, and, indeed, not only a readi¬ 
ness, but a desire to do so. At a meeting of the committee of the Bombay Bible 
Society, held sometime before I left, we passed a resolution, on the recomihenda- 
tion of the missionaries, that the Scriptures should hot be given away, but that 
the people should be required to pay some small sum for them, and they did 
pay it. They were willing, when they applied to the missionaries for any portion 
of the Scriptures, for instance, a Gospel, to pay an anna or two annas for it. 
Again, they show a readiness to read Christian books; and though it is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult to bring forward proof, I know it is the opinion of the mission¬ 
aries, and it is quite my own opinion, that there are a number of natives who 
are simply kept back from openly becoming Christians, by the fear of the loss 
of caste, and not from any adherence to their own religion. They are con¬ 
vinced, and they say that they are convinced, of the truth of Christianity, but 
they are kept back by family and other considerations from avowing themselves 
Chrisfians. That I know "is the opinion of the missionaries, not only of one 
society, but of different societies. In Bombay, being connected with the Bible 
Society, 1 was in the liabit of seeing the missionaries of all the different societies, 
and I used to hear their opinions upon that subject. 

9522. Is there any increase in the number of Hindoos who are breaking 
through that restraint ?—At the end of one year the reports represented 554 as 
the number of Christians. 

9523. Are the Committee to understand that there were 554 who bad become 
Christians in the preceding year?—No; that was the whole number in con¬ 
nexion with the missions. 

9524. Has your Lordship any idea of the number of persons who are added 
to the Christian communities annually ?—^The number varies; it is impossible 
for me to state the exact number; sometimes there are more and sometimes 
less. 

q.525. Is it true that there are any considerable number of Hindoos who have 
been converted to Christianity by the labours of the missionaries?—I admit the 
number is small compared with the population, but at the same time it is art 
increasing number; there is no mission which has not some converts, and it 

must 
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must be borne in mind that the missions in some of the stations are of recent 
establishment; at Nassick the mission has been established 18 or 20 years. 

9526. Can you state what number of persons have become Christians at Nas¬ 
sick?—I think the number was between 20 and 30 ; among them were four or 
live Brahmins, who tvere young men, and exceedingly intelligent; one of them 
has since been ordained a clergyman in Bombay. 

9527. Are you aware how many natives have become clergymen in Bombay 
since their conversion?—There are two in connexion with our Bombay mission, 
and three, if not four, in connexion with the Free Church ; two Parsees, and either 
one or two Hindoos. 

9528. Sir T. H. Maddoch.'] Since the establishment of the bishopric of Bombay 
how many clergymenf have been ordained?—I think six Englishmen and two 
natives ; of half castes there have been none. 

.9529. Is your Lordship acquainted with the languages of India ?-^I learned 
Hindostanee when I first went out, and could speak it in common conversation, 
and have conversed with the natives upon religious subjects in it; but for many 
years my attention was so entirely occupied with English duty that I could not 
attend to the native language. 

9530. Are you aware w hether the Mahratta Brahmins are great bigots to their 
faith, or do they entertain rather loose notions upon the subject of the Hindoo 
religion ?—I think the majority are considerably bigoted to it, but I think the 
faith of many has been very much shaken ; there is a good deal of infidelity 
among them. 

9531. Chairman.'] Are you at all aware what the course of the natives who 
have been ordained has been subsequently to their ordination ?—I believe they 
have been very consistent and laborious men; I speak of the men who are con¬ 
nected with our Church; the same, I believe, may be said of those who are 
connected with the Free Church. There are two Parsees connected with the 
Free Church in Bombay, and one, who was a Brahmin, connected w^ith the Church 
of lingland, who is stationed at Jooneer, and another is stationed at Malligaum. 

9532- They are labouring as missionaries ?—Decidedly so, 

9533- Do you know what success they have met with among persons of their 
own race r—I have not heard of any particular success from their labours 
liitherto, but the people come to hear them, and I think they are respected by 
the natives. I knew one of them who was a Brahmin before his conversion, 
and I had reason to know that he was very much respected, even by the Hin¬ 
doos whom he had left. I remember a circumstance which shows the position 
in which he stood; he came out to meet me at one of the stations on my visita¬ 
tion ; it was towards night; I thought he would be at a loss to know where to 
put up; I said, “ What shall you do ? ” He said, “ I will go to the Maonlutdar 

. he was a Brahmin. I said, “ Will he receive you ? ” “ Yes,” he said, “ lie 
will give me a verandah in his house to sleep in, and he will give me food.” 
He would not take food from him, of course, but he would give him food, I 
know he was quite on friendly terras with him. 

^ 6534. Sir T. H. Haddock':] Do you know the number of missionaries and 
Scripture readers who are in Bombay, and scattered through the different dis¬ 
tricts? There are 25 Englishmen, 10 Americans, and six Germans, connected 
with the German mission at .Dharwar, 

9535 » Are any of those resident at the numerous stations which you have 
mentioned where there are no chaplains?—Several of the German missionaries 
are at Dharwar, which is a station visited once a month by a chaplain of ours, 

9536. Is it your opinion that all those stations in which there are Europeans, 
and other Christians, more or less numerous, might be supplied with Scriptural 
instruction by means of the various missions now existing in the country ?— 
Not as they are stationed at present. 

not they be supplied by a new distribution ?—We cannot, at 
our will, distribute the missionaries; for instance, there are three or four in 
Bombay carrying on the mission there ; we could not send any of them up to 
feholapore, because their station is fixed by their own societies. So again, there 
are missionaries stationed at Poonah, where we have chaplains; we could not 
remove them and send them to other stations, because the missions are carried 
on by different societies, who have placed their missionaries at those stations. 

9538. Might not such an arrangement be effected by a mutual understanding 
among* the various missionary societies?—I do not think it could. A mission is 
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Tlie Right Rev. established at a place which is thought desirable, simply with regard to the 
T. Carr, B. B. natives, ‘ and not with regard to the Europeans. 

— 9539 - At those numerous stations where there is no resident chaplain of the 

3 August 1853. Establishment, and where there may be a regiment, and certain civil officers, 
what provision is made for the due performance of Divioe service upon Sun¬ 
days, and for tjie performance of other religious rites, in the absence of a clergy¬ 
man ?—Where there is no clergyman or missionary at all, one of the Europemis, 
if there be one whw feels sufficient interest in the matter, I’eads the service him¬ 
self; that is the only provision which is made. 

9540. Are you -aware whether that is universally the practice?—'It is not 
universally the practice, but it is pretty generally so. I think we have scai'cely 
any station in which +>here are half a dozen or 10 Europeans, in which some 
one would not offer to read the service for those who cho.se to attend. 

9.541. Mr. Elliot Has not that custom increased lately?—It has increased 
of late years. 

9542. In the numbers you have given, as being resident at the different 
stations, you refer to Europeans generally, and to native Christians, do you not ? 
— I have" spoken more particularly of Europeans and their families ; there may 
be a few Indo-Britons. 

9543. It has been stated to the Committee that in the array at Bombay, one- 
half of the European troops are Roman-catholics ; do you concur in that state¬ 
ment ?— I should think there must be nearly that proportion. I have known 
some regiments, in which fully one-half were Roman-catholics. On the other 
hand, I remember one regiment of Huskrs containing only 60 Roman- 
catholics. 

9544. In taking those different numbers which you have specified, ther^efore, 
we inust deduct nearly half, in order to arrive at the real number of persons 
who derive- benefit from the Church of England chaplains ? — Yes, especially in 
cases w’here theire are European troops. 1 had a memorandum sent me with. 

. respect to Scinde, in which the number of Europeans is given as 4 , 440 . I ob- 
.served that the total number of Protestants at the station was 2 , 158 , and the 
number of Roman-catholics, 2 , 282 ; therefore, the number of Roman-catholics 
there is a little in excess of the Protestants, but that is very uncertain ; it depends 
upon the regiment, and where they have been recruiting before they came out. 
In Her Majesty’s 78 th Highlanders, two-thirds or three-fourths of the men were 
Protestants. 

9545 . Chairman?^ Probably they were also Presbyterians?—-They were; if, 
however, they were at a station where there was not a Presbyterian clergy^man, 
the greater part of them would come to the church, and they did so. 

9546. Sir T. H. Maddoch.'] You have stated that the salaries of the clmplains 
in Bombay vary from 500 rupees a month, the lowest, to 1,200 rupees a month, 
the highest: are you aware that the Roman-catholic chaplains, who frequently 
have as large a proportion of the British troops to minister to as there are of the 
Protestant faith, receive, on the average, less than one-tenth part of those sums? 
—I am aware that they receive very much less; that is, they receive less from 
the Government; but they receive something from every regiment where there 
are Roman-catholics. 

9547. Is it your opinion that it would be expedient to increase their salaries, 
so as that they shall bear some proportion to those of the Protestant chaplains ? 
—That is a question which I cannot very well answer. With respect to the 
Roman-catholic priests, I remember when I w'as at Surat, the priest there was 
not a chaplain appointed especially to the Europeans, because though there was 
a Roman-catholic community where he was, he simply officiated as a clergyman 
in England, in any parish where a regiment was stationed, would' officiate to that 
regiment; I suppose that Avas the case also in Belgaum. I think their pay is 
certairdy low, but I am aware that the Government allowance is ohly a part of 
their income, the other part of their income being derived from their position. 

9548. Do you think it fair that the Roman-catholic portion of a Queen’s 
regiment should be called upon to subscribe for the maintenance of their clergy¬ 
man, when the Protestant portion of the same regiment have spiritual instruction 
afforded to them gratuitously, at the expense of the State ?—I believe the con¬ 
tribution Avhich is given is perfectly voluntary. 

9549. Chairman.] Are you aware whether there are Roman-catlaolic congrega¬ 
tions in most of the large stations, independently of our troops?—There are; 
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almost all our cooks in Bombay are Portuguese Roman-catholics, consequently 
where there is a regiment there may be a considerable number of those servants, 
and they constitute a part of the congregation. 

9550. Is your Lordship acquainted with the condition of the other dioceses in 
India as well as that of Bombay ?—No, not particularly so ; I believe, in general, 
they are in much the same state as Bombay. 

9551. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] Are you aware of Christian feelings in Bombay, 
or in the Bombay territory, being ever outraged by any proceedings of the 
Government, or officers of the Government, in connexion with the people of India 
and their religions ?—I pi’e^ume the question alludes to Christians being re¬ 
quired to take part in processions. I arn aware that that has given offence both 
at Baroda and at Sattarab, and also in Surat. 

9552. Have you ever investigated the matter, so as to ascertain whether there 
was any substantial ground of offence from that cause ?—-Formerly there used 
to be a service required from the chief civil officer of Surat, which I think was 
decidedly objectionable; in fact, I felt it to be my duty to represent it to the 
Government. It was this. At the opening of the season after the monsoon a 
cocoa-nut is thrown into the water, which is an offering to propitiate the deity, 
and procure favourable navigation. That cocoa-nut used to be thrown in, and 
1 believe is still, if the practice has not been discontinued within a few years, 
by the chief European officer of Surat. It was thrown into the water by him in 
the presence of almost the whole population of Surat. At one time it was so 
much insisted on, that when the cocoa-nut day fell on a Sunday, the service was 
still performed. I spoke to the different authorities, and they felt it was a 
painful thing for them to have to break their own Sabbath in order to make this 
offerirtg. A short time before that the magistrate had been required to attend 
at a Mussulman festival. During the time we were at morning service we heard 
a salute fired. The European artillery were prevented from coming to church 
by having to fire this salute. I represented this to the Government at the time, 
and the Government then said that whenever those festivals occurred on a Sunday, 
Europeans should not be required to attend, hut on other days they did attend, 
and I am not quite certain whether they do not attend to this day. 

9553. Were you satisfied with that concession, on the part of the Government ? 
—-I was not satisfied, but it was all that could be obtained at the time ; that was 
many years ago. 

,9554. Are there no relics of Pugan observances in this Christian country; 
are there no days which are observed as festivals from no particular Christian 
ordinance ?—There may be. I do not so muqli speak with respect to the day ; 
the natives will huve ihe day as a holiday. What I am now speaking of is 
requiring Europeans and Christians to take a part in the service. 

9555 - Mr. JEIhob] Particularly in presenting an offering to another deity?— 
Yes; j trust that is nearly discontinued. With respect to the troops at¬ 
tending on processions in the case of the Mohurrun, it is necessary that the 
troops should attend to preserve order. At Baroda, on a certain day when the 
Guicowar went to make offerings at the Temple, the European officers of the 
native troops were required to attend; and I remember in 1847 or 1848 that 
was done on a Sunday, at the requisition of the Guicowar and the J’esident, 
and I know that it gave offence, to Christian officers who were required to attend. 
I think there is no objection whatever to tlieir turning out and saluting the,prince 
on his passing the camp or passing a particular place, but the objection which I 
feel and which I know other Christians have felt, is to their being taken to the 
Temple, as in some instances they have been. They are not taken into 
the Temple of course, but they are taken to the Temple. Np one, as far as I 
know, makes any objection to their turning out to salute the Prince on his 
passing, but it is a different thing to take them to the Temple. 

9556. Chairman,'] Are they taken into the Temple and compelled to attend 
during any part of the service r-—No ; they could not be admitted. 

9557- Sir ,Y’. ii". you ever witnessed the procession of the 

Desirah r—I haveseen the Rajah of'^Sattaraff and his troops pass the camp. 
Upon those occasions the troops were out; I can see no objection to their being 
out and offering him a salute as he passes the camp. One does not, of course, 
inquire what the object is for which he is going. 

9558. Mr. Elliot.] On the occasion of the cocoa-nut, day, and at otlier feasts 
0.10. R4 of 
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description, is the image taken out?--There is no image; the offering 
is simply to the water deity. 

3 Austast 18';'?. 9559* their no representation of the deity employed ?—-There is none what- 

^ * pver. The cocoa-nut is prepared with rice, and some flowers, and water of the 

,,, Ganges, and at a particular auspicious momeni:, pointed out by the oflBciating 

4,;, 6’; Brahmin, the chief throws in the nut. 

9560. That is done as an offering to the deity ?—Certainly, for a favourable 
season, 1 hope that practice is now discontinued. 

9561. Sir 2 . H. Maddock.\ Have you ever witnessed the festivities of May 
day in any ot the rural parts of England ?—Many years ago, when I was a boy, 
I did so. 

9562. Cannot you imagine that those Hindoo festivals may partake almost 
as little of the nature of a religious ceremony as the observances of May day ?— 
Certainly not; I cannot think so. 

.9563- It is not a Christian observance, is it ?—It is not a Christian observance ; 
it is metely kept up as a local custom, and an occasion for the assembling of 
young men and women. 

9564. Mr. Is there anything unchristian in it?—I know too little 

of what takes place to state. I understood it was a mere dance round the 
May-pole. 

9565. Is there any religious ceremony connected with it?—None whatever, 

9566. Sir T. H. MaddocJc.'] Is there anything objectionable, in a religious 
point of view, in the observance of the cocoa-nut day in India, or in Europeans 
witnessing that observance ?—The fact is, that they come to see the thousands 
of natives who are assembled on the occasion on the banks of the river, and not 
to take part in the festival. I do not suppose 20 Europeans see the *ctuai 
offering. 

9567. Are you of opinion that the complaints which have been made against 
the Government of India, in this particular, have been in any degree over- 
coloured or exaggerated?—! have not seen all the accounts, of course; but I 
think tliey can scarcely be over-coloured, as long as the observances they refer 
to violate the conscience of a Christian, which in many cases they do. 

9568. Mr. JLlliotJ] I understand you have no objection whatever to Europeans 
attending to see the sights as they woulth'go to see any other sight, so long as 
they are not made to appear to take a part in the religious ceremony which is 
going on ?—I suppose in going out to witness the celebration of cocoa-nut day 
in Surat, what the majority really went out to see was the assembly of people 
that took place. They did not witness the actual offering. 

9569. Mr. Hardivgc.'] Are the troops ever employed now in firing salutes at 
Hindoo festivals r—1 think they fire a salute at the appearance of the new moon. 

I know they did so not long ago in Surat and Poonah. 

9570- Is your Lordship aware of any other occasion upon which they do so ? 
—Not except at the Mohurrun, and I am not aware of any salute being fired on 
that occasion by our troop.s. I consider it is necessary as a matter of police, to 
prevent mischief, that the troops should be present on that occasion. 

9571. Sir T. H. Maddock.] Have you ever been at Rome at the time of the 
Carnival ?—No, I never have. 

9.572. Do you think it is more objectionable for a Protestant to be seen at 
any of those merry-makings in India than it is to be present and to take a part 
in the Carnival at Rome ?—My own feeling is, that I should keep the members 
of my own family from it. 

957.3; Do you imagine that the religious feelings of any European gentleman 
are prejudicially affected by witnessing such a spectacle?—Not by merely wit¬ 
nessing the numbers of people assembled. 

9574* Did your Lordship preside over any educational establishment at 
Bombay ? ^Yes; I was connected with all the Christian educational societies 
connected with the Church of England. 

, 9575- Have they been successful in a literary point of view ?—They have 
given the education which has been required; one of the Bombay education 
societies is lor the education of the poor descendants of Europeans; and they 
have received a very good education in it. 

9576. Is that supported by any contributions from the Government?—For 
the children of soldiers educated by the Bombay Education Society ; the insti¬ 
tution j eccives five rupees a month in each case. 


9577, Are 
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9577. Are you aware of any distinction in the rate of allowance made for the 
orphans and other children of soldiers when at the Bycullah scJiool, and when 
rg:noved from it to the Catholic school r —I have heard that there is a dis¬ 
tinction, but I think that has been the case only since I left Bombay. 

9578. Would your Lordship consider it just and expedient that a less .sum 
should be allowed for the education of a Catholic child than is allowed for the 
education of a Protestant child ?- I think something is supplied for tnainienace 
by the Educational Society which is not supplied in the orphanage; therefore I 
am unable to answer that question ; the Bycullah school is a purely Protestant 
institution; it is an institution connected with the Church of England exclu¬ 
sively; the Government allows for every child of a soldier M'hicli enters it five 
rupees a month. 

9579. What is the part taken by the Government in respect to secular 
and religious education in Bombay ?—The Elphinstone College and Institution is 
a large establishment, in which there are European professors, and the phpils 
are all exceedingly well instructed in mathematics, geography^ the rudiments 
of astronomy, and the Belles Lettres generally; besides this European education, 
there are very extensive vernacular schools, and the children are promoted from 
the vernacular schools into the English schools ; there are similar institutions at 
Poonah, Surat, and Ahmedabad, and, I have no doubt, at all the principal 
stations. 

9.580. Mr. Spooner.'] What is the system of religious education adopted in 
those schools ?—There is no religious instruction whatever given. 

9581. Sir T. H. Haddock.] Is it your Lordship’s opinion that the Govern¬ 
ment is wise in excluding religious education from those schools ?—As a Christian 
Government, ray opinion is, that they ought to allow the Scriptures to he read, 
or instruction in Christianity to be given, but the attendance should be voluntary. 
I think an injurious effect is produced upon the morality aiul upon the minds of 
the people by the entire exclusion of religious instruction. I would have the 
atlendance upon it perfectly voluntary, but I think there should be some way in 
which the Government should provide it; that is, that they should so far acknow¬ 
ledge tliat it is important that Christianity should be spread among the people. 
I admit there are difficulties, but I think it should be provided for in some way 
or other. 

9582. Mr. Hardinge.] Is the Elphinstone College in Bombay supported 
entirely by the Government ?—Not entirely, but it is mainly supported by the 
Government. Up to tite time of rny leaving Bombay I was vice-president of 
the institution, and in earlier years I took an active part in the committee. There 
are, no doubt, many difficulties connected with the question. I thought it was 
desirable to spread education, as I felt that instruction in physical truth, and 
historrcal truth, must have a beneficial effect upon the people; but it was a 
painful thing that Christianity should be altogether excluded; at the same time, 
while Christianity was excluded, everything connected with other religions was 
excluded too, both Hindoo and Mahomedan. 

9583. Chairtnan.] The education given was purely a secular education ?— 
Purely a secular education. 

9.584. Mr. Spooner.] Does your Lordship think that a purely secular education 
is likely to create a spirit of infidelity?—It has created it to a very great extent; 
a great part of the young men wlio have been educated in that school are com¬ 
plete infidels as regards their own creed. 

9.585. While they have been made infidels as regards their own religion, are 
they more inclined to adopt the Christian religion?—I think there has been a 
very unfavourable influence somehow or other at work among them; they have 
got hold of European infidel books, and extracts from those books are published 
in some of their native papers; therefore, they are not only infidels as to their 
own system, but they have been supplied with ihe objections of European 
infidels to Christianity. 

9586. Are such books as those to which you refer permitted to be used in the 
schools?—No, I believe not. 

95S7. But the scholars have access to them ?~They have been purchased 
privately by themselves. 

9588. Mr. Hardinge.] What are the regulations now existing in the Bycullah 
0.10. S . school ?— 
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school ?—Just such as would apply to any national school in England, as far as 
circumstances will admit. 

9589. Mr. Spooner.'\ Would you recommend an alteration of the system now 
pursued in the schools of which you have been speaking, and that scriptural 
education should be permitted?—Ves, decidedly so; I would recommend that the 
e.xisting regulation should be rescinded. If the Committee will allow, me, I will 
read the regirlation : “ It shall form no part of the design of tlie society to furnish 
religious books; a restriction, however, very far from being meant to preclude 
the supply of rnotl’al tracts, or books of moral tendency, which, witliout inter¬ 
fering with the religious sentiments of any person, may be calculated to enlarge 
the understanding and to improve the character.” When the plan for the 
Elphinstone College was drawn up in 1832 , it was declared in paragraph 2,. 

“ The college shall be established on the same footing as the Native Education 
Society with regard to religious matters, under the prohibition contained in 
Rule 2,” which I have just read; “and in accordance with the sentiments 
expressed in the concluding paragraph of the Government letter, No. 362 , dated 
10th March 1824 .’’ That concluding paragraph is this: “The Governor in 
Council relies on your carefully adhering to the rule of your society, that reli¬ 
gion, wliether Christian or Heathen, should not he touched upon in any of your 
schools or publications, and directs me to observe that the rule should he ex¬ 
tended to every topic likely to excite discontent among the natives.” 

9590. Is it your Lordship’s opinion that those rules should be rescinded ?— 

Yes. 

9591. Would your Lordship recommend that a system of religious education 
should be established, but that the attendance at the schools, as respects that part 
of the education, should be entirely^ voluntary ?—Yes; when I speak of a system,. 

I think lectures should be given, or some Christian instruction, the attendance 
being perfectly voluntary. 

9592. t)o not you think that by degrees the effect would be to lead the 
natives to attend the schools, and if they did attend those schools do not you 
anticipate that the benefit which they would receive would be very great ?—I 
do, decidedly. 

9593- Sii- 3 ’. H. Maddock.^ Evidence has been given to this Committee that 
the success of the Government.schools in India has been mainly attributable to. 
that very exclusion of religious instruction ; is ymur Lordship of that opinion ?— 

No ; I am not of that opinion, certainly ; I think the success has been in con¬ 
sequence of their supplying a good deal of sound and good instruction. 

9594. An opinion has been stated that numerous p.areats of the children who 
have been sent to those places of education would decidedly have objected to 
their attending the schools if religion had formed a part of the educational 
system there?—Some might; I think the objection has arisen from Europeans,, 
or from natives who have been in the habit of hearing the opinions of Europeans. 

959.5. Is there, in the Government institutions at Bombay, any prohibition 
against tlie admission of hoys of low caste ?—I believe there is ; but I think there 
is some provision for their instruction ; I am not quite sure upon that point; the 
fact is, it would not be necessary to make a prohibition; they could not and 
would not come, in consequence of their own caste rules, 

9596. Chairman.} Is your Lordship acquainted with the circumstances of the 
Bycullah school at Bombay ?—Yes ; 1 was the secretary of it for rriany years, and 
afterwards patron. 

9597. How was that institution formed ?—By voluntary subscription, in the 
year 1814 . 

9598. Did it receive a charter from the Court of Directors ?—Never. 

9599. Mow is it now supported r—By voluntary subscriptions and by sub-- 
scriptions from the Government. 

9600. Are the Bycullah schools now supported principally by private subscrip¬ 
tions, and managed by a committee of the subscribers?—They are managed 
entirely by a committee appointed by the subscribers There are certain members 
of the committee er officio; for instance, I think the Adjutant-general is one, and 
one or two other officers, hut that was by a regulation formed at a general meeting 
of tlie subscribers. 

9601. Are- 
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9^01. Are the Bycullah schools for the purpose of general education, or only 
for the education of the children of soldiers ?—For the Christian education of the 
children of poor Europeans. 

9602. Are you aware whether any regulation confines the education oiven 

there to Protestants ?—Certainly* ® 

9603. How was that regulation framed ?~By a resolution of a general nieet- 
ing of the society in 1814 , when the society was formed. There was an old 
institution, begun in the year 1720 , or about that time, for the education of Pro¬ 
testant children. A legacy was left by a Mrs. Boyd to that institution exr)re3slv 
for the education ot Protestant children. When the Educational Society was 
tormed iii 1814 the two were merged into one institution, and the institution 
was caiTiea on from that time as a school of the Chur^L of En« land of course 
for the education of Protestant cliildren. 

t'hildreii admitted except those whose parents belont’* to the 
l^hurch of England r—For years we admitted the children of Roman-catholics 
without any difficulty whatever. 

9605. Were they educated as Protestants ?—There is only one system of 
bin made^^^ whole school; it is only of late years that any objection has 

9606. Mr. Hardinge.] Are you aware that the Vicar Apostolic made direct 
application to the Government, begging that a Roman-cathoHc clero-ymau raio-ht 
be allowed to give religious instruction to the Catholic children in the ByculTah 
schools ?—iliat must have been after my departure for England. 

^ 9607. Are you aware that a negative answer was returned, on the ground 
that tlie Bycullah schools were exclusively governed on Protestant principles ’—I 
have no doubt that such would be the answer: the Government could not order 
otherwise; the society would not comply with any such order. 

9608. Sir R. H. Inglis.l The Committee understand from your Lordship 
that the Bycullah school is a purely private institution; that if it were founded 
by Jews, It would be conducted on Jewish principles; if founded hv Roman- 
catholics, It would be cond^ted on Roman-catholic principles; hut founded as 
It has been by 1 rotestants, it is conducted on Protestant principles ?—Exactly 

9609. In the earlier part of your examination, in answer to a question bv Sir 
Herbert Aladdock, you referred to the Germans at Dharwar; you did not explain 
who they were ; whether Lutherans, in connexion with the Church Missio.iarv 
Societv, or Lutherans sent out direct from Basle, or from any other source of 
evangelisation ?-They are from the German Evangelical Society, and are sent 
out, I tlimk, from Basle. 

g 6 xo. With respect to the instruction, moral and religious, given to soldiers 
m the Company s service, limiting the question to the European regiments can 
you state whether you regard it as sufficient?—I have already stated that we 
require more chaplains. 

9611. Do you concur with the Bishop of Calcutta, that the number of chap¬ 
lains in the Presidency of Bengal ought at least to be 90 ?—I cannot answer that 
question. 

96*2. With respect to the connexion of the East India Company with the 
Idolatry ot the natives, you are aware that much has been done, of late years 
to sever that connexion r—Yes. ’ 

9613. Does any connexion remain to which you wish to direct the attention 
of the Committee, as requiring a lurther intervention on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, so fa; as the diocese of Bombay is concerned?—There are some temples 
to which the Government still contribute, and I think it very desirable that 
they should cease to do so. I believe it has been the feeling and the desire of 

carry out that separation. 1 have mentioned cases 
to Sir George Clerk, and also to different collectors, as to cases respectino- which 
I have made inquiries when I have been on my journies, and they have eiqn-essed 
^eir desire to put au end to the connexion, that is the feeling of the Bombay 
Government, decidedly. 

9614. Can you state to the Committee instances in which homage is paid by 
the officers of the Government to Hindoo idols, on occasions when it is con- 
•sidered politically expedient that attention should be paid to the prince who 
worships such idol, and do you consider that it would be possible, and if possible, 

s 2 desirable. 
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desirable, to separate such mark of atteution to 

fpastof the idol, and render it on any other day on winch it might be unmixea 
•(1 . iiv irlnlatmiis respect ^—With reference to homage to an idol 01 to a 
ritrsSut S !‘av-e already said in reference to the cocoa-nut 

S answers that question. With respect to the attendance ot troops on 
particular days, the European officers with 

when a rajah or prince goes on particular festivals to ^''*P‘®’ . y 

0615. Could tiiet mark of respect be paid as efficiently, so fai f "P 
the raiah is concerned, on days connected with purely civil occuiitmes. 1 

stoidrthffik it might; but I do not know any occasion on which there would he 

unv urpaf nrocessioii connected with civil purposes. 

q6'i6 Do you understand that the grants of money made by native sovereigns 
to &o temTs, so far as the diocise of Bombay is concerned, might have 
been revoked at the pleasure of each successive rajah, or do you coiisidei, the 
other hand, that it was a fixed money payment irrevocable by the rajah who 
PTantKl it V— I am not able to answer that question. . ^ p , 

^ q6i7 Do you know how the oath is administered in the Supreme ( ouit at 

Bombay to the aalivea, and is it "^eot tVtoe deiw 

sanction of the Governmenl, or even the respect of the ** I 

whose nresence is invoked by the party so taking the oath s'—Ihe oatn is 
administered in the case of Mahomedans on the Koran ; m the case of a Hindoo it 
is administered by a Brahmin, I do not know exactly in what form ; and in the 
■cLeoTrSsee by a Parsee priest ; there is a regulation of the Government that 
the natives should^rather be brought to speak as m the presence of God, to make 
a solemn affirmation, in fact, than take any particular oath. 

0618. 'I he petition from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel stated 
in substance that they desired no interference on the part of the Government 
agai idolatry ; all they desired was, that there should be ao mterfcreace .n tts 
support • does your Lordship concur in that view ?—Decidedly. , , „ 

ofiio ’ Has your attention been drawn in your own diocese ot Bombay, or 
from your knSdge of other parts of India, to the fact that Bible is 
exclutfed as a class-book, or as a code of moral and religious truth, fiom the 
schools even where youths may be willing to join themselves to a class in whic 1 
it is tail oh t’--The Bible is excluded from all the Government schools, and al 
Christian, and indeed all other religious instruction, is excluded from 

I '*'’S'"So rmreouceive that there it any home morality among the Hindtto 

rX iofs ?~No ;'^1 have no idea that there is anything of the sort. 

/ 0621 Is there in the Government schools any attention whatever paid to the 

^ wants of one-half of the population of India, namely, the female half Lately I 

think the Government have endeavoured to promote female education ; the 
■Ittemnt was not begun bv Government when I lelt India. ,, , j 

/ 0622. Even with respect to secular education, it has begun recently only, and 

to a small extent?- Neither the secular nor religious education of females was 

oommenced by the Government before I left India. 

qS Will your Lordship be pleased to state to the Committee your views 

with respect Jthe three classes of schools now m operation in British India; 

hfsSs deserffied as under the native system, the schools under the Govern- 
inent system, and the schools under the missionary system ; and will you state to 
the Committee, generally, the approximate number under each sepaiate class . - 

Unrkr the imtivf system, in Bombay, the education is extremely supei-hcial and 
rneaorp the children are taiioht to read a little in their own books, and they are 
rrrS ’or in a%onsiderable extent; they are very able aruUe- 

tfcTam ; diey are, of course, taught to write also ; but the mstructiou in their own 

Juagnmu. ora a.«an, can he 
considered as' the foundation of .noral training ?-No, not under the native 

^^0625. Under the Government system is there any provision made for moral 
.-iraiiiiug, as such?—As such, there is not; but as the English instruction which 
is criven is of course, carried on bv means of English books, it is impossible 
that they should not derive a considerable degree of moral instruction from 
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those books. In the Government school at Poonah there was a small work 
on morality provided by the superintendent, who was a very laborions and 
excellent nian ; the children learned that without any hesitation. It was not 
Christian ; though, as may be supposed, any Christian writing a work on moral 
instruction, could not altogether exclude Christian influence. Perhaps, in con¬ 
nexion with that part of the question, I may be allowed to refer to a circumstance 
whicli took place at the time of the formation of tlie Elpbinstone College. 
When the Elphinstone College rose out of what was called the School and School 
Book Society, the Government ap|)ointed a committee to draw up regulations 
for the college, and (ni that committee I, being then archdeacon, was placed. 
We had tx good deal of warm discussion for a week; there were some other 
Europeans besides myself, and there were also natives, Parsees, Maliomedans, 
and Hindoos. We were exceedingly anxious to get rid of that regulation which 
excludes religious instruction. The natives themselves were also desirous of 
having what they called a Professor of Morals. It was urged upon the com¬ 
mittee, that as that Professor ol Morals was expected to he an European, if he 
might not refer to the Bible he would be placed in a false position, inasmuch as 
he would not teach the best morality that he knew'. After considerable discussion 
upon the point, we could not come to any agreement, and were obliged to report to 
Government the different opinions that uere entertained l>y the different parties on 
the committee. Upon that occasion I remember a remarkable expression which 
was used by some of the natives ; they said, “ What do you mean by instruction 
ill morals ?” Jt was stated that we meant that there should he some principle; 
inculcated upon the minds of the children which should always influence them ; 
as for instance, if a boy was tempted to anything that was wrong, he hoped that 
he would not be found out, or that what he had done wrong would be over¬ 
looked. It was stated, “ We want some principle that shall influence the boy at 
all times.” It was asked, “ What principle would you inculcate ?'* and the answer, 
I remember, which was made by one of the principal Parsees in llombay, was, 
“ The fear of God.” That was followed up by a declaration from two or three 
other natives, “ Do not you Englishmen think that we, meeting you here, do not 
enter very much into 3'our views; but we have to go to our owrn people, and 
they will say to us with respect to this regulation, ‘ What have you been doing ?’ 
You have been putting down or slighting your own religion.’ ” Now, on that 
committet^ there were some of the most respectable natives of Bombay. 

9626. Can you state to the Committee how far the different agents and 
missionaries of the various Protestant communions in India agree, generally 
speaking, with each other, in prosecuting their common work, without disturb¬ 
ing each other?—In all missionary work the missionaries labour in harmony, 
and, generally speaking, adopt one system. 

9627. Are you aware of the petition which has been presented to this House, 
and which is signed by members of very different communions, the first name 
being that of i!li ratoon ?—I have not seen it. 

962<S. Can you state to the Committee any instances in wliicb, in schools 
under native princes, the Christian Scriptures have been admitted, and admitted 
cheerfully, without producing any disturbance among the priests of the religion 
of the prince ?—I am not aware of such instances in my own diocese. 

9629. Do you consider that the conduct of the Government has been neutral 
with respect to Christianity generally, or has it thrown its weight into the one 
side or the other? —1 think, considering it is a Christian Government, by exclud¬ 
ing everything connected with religion, it has created a certain degree of influ¬ 
ence unlavourable to Christianity, as though the Government were indifferent 
about it. 

9630. What has been the general conduct of the converted Christians, so far 
as your Lordship has had an opportunity of observing it?—The Protestant con¬ 
verts, as far as I know, have been generally consistent characters. 

9631. Have you had any opportunity of observing the conduct of the converts 
to any other denomination than your own church ? —I would apply my answer 
to the converts generally. 

9632. The converts of the London Missionary Society, and of the Baptist 
Missionary Society ?-r-The Baptists have no mission in Bombay; I speak of tike 
converts of the London Missionary Society, the Scotch Church and the Free 

0.10. S3 ’ Church, 
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Chuvch, and the American Mission. As far as I know, their conduct lias gene¬ 
ral Iv been consistent. 11^ 

9633. Are you aware of the books which are read in the Ciovernment schools ! 

—I have setn their books frequently. 

9634. Do you regard them as fair representations of English history, English 
literature, and moral truth r —Yes, generally so; in fact, they are the usual 
English school books. I would observe, that in some instances 1 have heard 
that where Scripturq passages have been in books, they have been expunged; I 

have never seen an instance of that myself. 

9635; Sir T, H. Maddock.} Upon the subject of moral training, are you 
aware tliat except the second Commandment, there is any portion of the Chris¬ 
tian decalogue which is opposed to any portion of the religious or moral doctrine 
of the Hindoo, the Mussulman, or the Parsee religion r—I should refer to the 
very first Commandment, which has respect to the unity of God. 

963(5. With regard to the evidence which you have given on the subject of 
the endowments of particular temples, were those endowments made by British 
authority r—They were found existing when we obtained possession of the 

'1 he revenue of the lands with which those temples were endowed had 
been alienated from tlie Government before the British power was estab ished r 
_I believe so; I have not inquired particularly into the subject, but 1 believe 

that to be the case. . . , / , 

9638. Do yon conceive that it would have been just m the Government to have 

resumed those alienations?—In cases where there were lands,! think the Govern¬ 
ment sliouhl have left the management of those lands entirely to the natives them¬ 
selves; I think it was a pity to have resumed the lands themselves; 1 think the 
natives should manage them entirely for themselves; it has always appeale to 
me that, in .cases where the Government make payments from the Ireasury, 
whicli in some instances they do, if there be any treaty that binds them to suppoit 
existing institutions, it would be far better to make over the lands to the temples, 
and leave them entirely to the management of the natives. r> • • 1 /-i 

9639. Ill cases where, upon the acquisition of territory, the British Govein- 
ment found assignments in favour of religious institutions upon any brancli of 
the revenue, how could the British Government have discontinued such pay¬ 
ments?—I think they might have assigned as much land as would have pro¬ 
duced the value, and said, “ We wish to have nothing to do with the matter. 

9640. You think that that would have been a preferable arrangement to the 
present r —I think so, decidedly. 

9641. CkaJrma/i.] Has your Lordship any further observation to make upon 
matters connected with either the Ecclesiastical establishment or with Education 
in India?—With respect to education, I have thought it desirable that the 
Scriptures should be read, or Christian instruction should be afforded, at^ that 
the attendance should be voluntary. I quite feel that there would be a difficulty 
in appointing the person who should give that instruction, because there may 
be iiiatheniatical professors, or professors of history, or other subjects, to whom 
vou would not wish to entrust the giving of religious instruction, and instruc¬ 
tion ill the Scriptures. I feel, therefore, that there would be a difficulty on diat 
point. .But iliere is one way in which the Government, I think, might effec- 
tuaily assist, and that is, that instead of having schools of their own, they should 
make grants in aid to all schools, on the report of their own inspectors ; let there 
be a standard fixed to which the pupils shall attain, and then let the Govern¬ 
ment make a grant, as is done 111 England at present. That would ineet the 
difficulty, because grants might then be given to Christian schools where the 
pupils attained the standard which had been fixed. I think m that way the 

might render very essential assistance to the cause of education. 

9C4’ Do 1 correctly understand vour Lordship’s proposal to be, that grants 
should be made by the Government for the purpose of promoting secular educa¬ 
tion in schools of all denominations, including Mahomedan and Hindoo scliools, 
leaving to the persons who support those schools the religious education of the 
nunils of their respective denominations?—I do not know that I would introduce 
the word “secular;” 1 would simply say, “ education,”, and leave it there. 

It would, in point of fact, become secular education, no doubt, 11 

9643, Would 
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9643. Would your Lordship, in that case, put down altogether the schools 
which are now exclusively luaintaiued by the Government ?—I think if the 
Government continued to maintain those schools, they ought, as a Christian 
Government, to allow of instruction in the Scriptures, and unless they can do 
that I think they had better put down their schools. 

96,^4. Mr. Spoontr.^ Supposing the Government not to contribute to other 
schools, would you wish them to put down their own schools?—My feeling is, 
that the Government has Ijeen in a false position altogether. I think they 
should take the right position at once. As they are a Christian Government, 1 
think they ought to show a desire to promote the spiritual as well as the terii- 
poral good of the people. 

964,5. Chairman.'] You disapprove of the principle which has hitherto been 
acted on, of observing neutrality among the various religions professed by the 
subjects of our Indian empire ?—Yes. 

9646. Do not you think that a departure from that principle might be attended 
with some danger?—1 do not think it would be attended with any danger, if it 
were judiciously done. Let the attendance on the Christian instruction be 
voluntary, and I am sure that there would be a consider^rle attendance, and no 
objection made. 

9647. Sir T. H. Maddock.'] How wmuld you regulate the amount of those 
grants. Should they be regulated according to the number of Hindoos, Maho- 
raedans, Parsees, and Christians?—I think it should be according to the number 
of pupils and the attainments which they liad made. 

9648. How would they have the opportunity of arriving at any particular 
point of attainment, if you did not afford preliminary education to all classes in 
proportion to their numbers?—I think there might be a graduated scale ; for a 
school of lower attainments a small sum should be given, and also for a school 
of superior attainments, where there were a very few scholars. 

9649. V'ou think it w’ould be practicable to apportion those grants in aid 
according to the number of the scholars belonging to tlie different denomina¬ 
tions, without any reference to the relative number of the population?—The 
number of the scholars would vary according to the population; for instance, 
in a town like Surat there would be a large number, whereas in a small town 
like Broach there would be few'er. 

96.50. Do you not think that such a segregation of classes would be likely to 
interfere w'ith and impede the conversion of the natives of India to Christianity? 
—No ; I do not see how that segregation would take place. I would take a 
school as I found it, wdiether it w'as a mission school or conducted by any other 
person, and I would let the inspector examine it, and according to the number 
and the attainments of the pupils, without any reference to class or caste, I 
would assign to it a certain sum. 

96.51. Under such a system, would not it inevitably follow that Catholics^ 
would form Catholic schools, Protestants would foiin Protestant schools, and so 
in the same way Hindoos and Mahomedans would form distinct schools, if they 
were assured of a proportionate grant from the Government?—! do not think 
that would take place to any great extent; I think that where the best edu¬ 
cation was given the different classes would come. 

9652. Why should not there be the best kind of education given at the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan college, just the same as at the Protes''ant college and 
the Roman-catholic college?—If that were the case, I tvoulu give them 
the sum of money to which their standard should entitle them ; the desire, I 
think, of those who are anxious for education at all in India, is for European 
education; for that education they would come to schools where there were- 
European teachers. 

9653. In such an institution as the Hindoo college at Calcutta, the students 
are all Hindoos, and yet they have a perfect European education ?—I would give 
help to that college in the same way that 1 would give it to a mission school. 

9654. Is not it your opinion that Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Parsees would, 
if they had the opportunity, prefer a seminary of their own if they had equally 
good instruction there to that which they could obtain anywhere else ?—I think 
they probably would. 

96,55. Sir R. H. Inglis.'] You have referred to the best education which could 
o. I o. s 4 be 
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be given ; do you conceive that any education in respect to moral training could 
be good if it were confided to a Hindoo, witli such a moral code as the Hindoos 
possess ?—^I do not think it could. 

9656. With respect to the purity inculcated in the Decalogue, do you conceive 
that there is anything either in the Koran or in the Shasters which could supply 
the place of the Decalogue ?—No. 

9657. In other words, you would wish the Committee to understand it to 
be your opinion that no training can deserve the name of moral training which 
is not founded upon the Scriptures of trutli ?—Certainly. 

9658. All other training would either rest upon a lalse and imperfect basis, 
or be, so fur as it might be true, inadequate ?—Certainly. 

96.59. Yw have stated that you see no objection to the introduction of the 
Bible in any class which the pupils might be willing to attend do not. With 
respect to instruction in the Scriptures, I remember visiting a private school in 
Bombay in which the pupils paid for ttieir education. I was requested to 
examine that school. They were principally Christian bo.y8, but there were 
some ttative boys, and prizes were given for attainments in different branches of 
education; and if there had been one for knowledge of the Scriptures I should 
certainly have given it to a Parsee boy. The education there was perfectly 
voluntary, Again, in my visitations, and during my residence at Bombay, 

I have attended the mission schools, and have heard the boys examined in them ; 
certaioly they are as acute, and as well instructed in history and geography, 
and in other brandies of knowledge, except, perhaps, in mathematics, as the 
youths in the Government schools, yet they had been regularly reading the 
Scriptures. 

9660. C/iairma».] Is your Lordship prepared to give any opinion respecting 
the extension of the Episcopate in India?—I think there certainly ought to be a 
bishopric in the North-western Provinces. During rny last three visitations there 
were several stations in the diocese of Calcutta which the bishop requested me to 
visit for him, as he himself could not reach them, Nusseerabad, Ajmere, Neemuch, 
and Mhow; they were quite out of his way. I think it exceedingly desirable 
that theJ-e should be a bishop for the North-western Provinces, the seat of which 
bishopric should be at Agra. 

9661. Sir T. H. Maddock,] Are you aware that it is in contemplation to form 
railroads throughout a considerable part of the Indian territory P- -I am aware 
that there is a project of that kind. 

9662. If railroads were already in existence would you still be of the same 
opinion?—Yes; the places are too far off; of course the bishop could travel 
much more quickly, but the chaplains would feel themselves too far removed 
from the bishop, either of Bombay or of Calcutta. It is not merely the visitation 
which I think is exceedingly important, but there would be an opportunity of 
intercourse more readily with him; besides that, I think the diocese of Calcutta 
is too large for anv man to manage properly. The bishop’s own duties eon- 
nected with the diocese of Calcutta must so far occupy his attention that he 
cannot attend to the other dioceses of which he is the metropolitan, 

9663. By way of relieving the Bishop of Calcutta from a portion of liis duties, 
what is 3’o*ur opinion of the expediency of making the eastern provinces of the 
Archipelago a portion of the diocese of Madras r—I think the Bishop of Madras 
has ali'cady sufficient to do. 

9664. Are you acquainted with the duties of the Bishop of Ceylon ?—Not 
particularly. 

9665. Oumpavatively speaking, they must be of an insignificant amount ?—- 
They must be comparatively small; 1 am disposed to think that Christianity has 
made more progress in Ceylon than it has in India generally. 
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The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES WOOD, Bart., in the Chair. 


Lieutenant-Colonel William Jacob, called in ; and Examined. 

9666. Sir R. H. Inglis?^ I believe you have only been this morning sum- Lieut.-Coionel 

nioned to give evidence before this Committee; will you state to the Committee William Jacok 
in what part of the Indian .service you have been engaged ?—In the East Indian ~ 
Company’s Bombay Artillery. . . ♦ ^* 53 - 

9667. How long were you in India —I entered the service in 1817 , from the 
military college of Addiscombe, and retired from it three years ago. 

9668. Your knoMledge of India has been limited to the Bombay Presidency, 
has it not?—Chiefly, but not entirely so. 

9669. You are prepared to state your opinion to the Committee in reference 
chiefly to the experience which you have derived from service in that Presi¬ 
dency?—I am. 

9670. Will you state to the Committee your opinion as to the effect upon the 
native population of British India, Western India in particular, produced by the 
educational establishments under the direct authority and sanction of the British 
Government?—I think the effect of the system of instruction pursued in the 
institutions under the authority of the Government has been to cultivate the 
intellectual rather than the moral improvement of the people; to advance science, 
without giving science the full benefit of a right direction. 

9671. The expression has been sometimes used, that the effect of that educa¬ 
tion, while it uproots, so far as physical truths are taught, the religious system 
of the Hindoos, supplies its place with no other mode of faith, and renders the 
parties so educated “ flippant infidels.” Do you concur in that general conclu- 
sion, or would you qualify it in any degree with respect to the phrase last quoted 
to you .'—It is a very important question, and if I might be permitted, I should 
pause before I gave a decisive answer to it. I have had my attention very much , 
directed to the educational efforts which have been going on in India for many 
years, at least for the last 28 years, from having been myself upon various 
committees, employed either under the authority of the Government or in 
connexion with charitable institutions. Before my mind was so entirely 
made up upon the subject as it now is, I was in hopes that the Government 
schools would have provided a set of young men who would have been useful 
in many departments of the Government; I still think they will do so ; but I 
had hoped that the result would have been to a,very great extent better than it 
is. The “ Calcutta Inquirer,” a newspaper conducted with considerable talent for 
some years, first drew my attention to the evil of a merely intellectual and 
scientific education, apart from the necessity of aright direction being given to it. 

The opinion expressed by its editor was one of so remarkable a character, that, 
if I might be permitted, I would refer to it as having very materially influenced 
my own. Khrishna Mohun Bannajee was the editor of that newspaper. He 
had been educated partly, I believe, in one of the Government institutions at 
Calcutta. He was a sceptic, and also a most thorough Radical; but he was a 
man of brilliant abilities, who wrote English remarkably well. In that paper 
he pursued, for a very considerable time, a strain of invective against the 
Government, which it was perfectly painful to read. Almost suddenly there 
w'as a remarkable change. He then sounded the alarm to his countrymen and 
.to the Government, on the danger of imparting a merely intellectual education, 
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as inevitably leading a large mass of the population into a state of hostility of 
the Government, He gives liis own experience, and that of a vast number of 
native friends of his own, in proof of it. In the interim, it seems, he had fallen 
in with some of the institutions which were rising up in the city of C.'alcutta; 
one, I believe, undertaken by Dr. Duff, where his scepticism was shaken. He 
embraced the Christian truth, and his Radicalism and opposition to the Govern- 
rnent were thrown to the winds, and he then declared his thorough conviction 
that, both politically and morally, the Government wo6ld do well not to exclude 
Christianity from their schools. I refer to this as a«»remarkable occurrence in 
corroboration of Wliat I have stated. The “ Calcutta Inquirer” circulated 
extensively through all the Presidencies; it was read by the native population, 
and had so great an influence in the Bombay Presidency, that it led the Persian 
secretary to the Government, who was the secretary to the Elphinstone College, 
to relinquish his situation in connexion with it, in consequence of the exclusion 
of Christianity under the Government rules. 

9672. Are you able, from recollection, to state to the Committee the periods 
to which you have referred ; that in which Krishna Mohun Bannajee was a 
Radical and an infidel, and that in which he became a Christian, and a sup¬ 
porter of the Government:—In 1832 and 1833 he was most violent in his 
opposition to the Government. In the latter part of the year 1834 , the princi¬ 
ples of the paper, and those of the editor, underwent a very remarkable change. 

9673. Do you regard the empire of the English in India as an empire founded 
mainly upon opinion?—No doubt; in point of numerical strength, the natives 
could turn us out to-morrow, and therefore it must be an empire of opinion. 

9674. Do you believe that opinion to be founded upon the conviction on the 
part of the natives of the immense superiority of the English to themselves iu 
general knowledge and seience ?—I think there is very great respect, genei aliy 
speaking, felt for the dominant power hy the native mind; the remarkable 
justice and equity of our rule, and the high moral character of the machinery by 
which our government is carried on, has had a tendency to inspire confidence 
and respect for our i*ule, so far as I have had opportunities of observation on the 
western side of India. In speaking of the machinery by which the government 
is carried on, I refer to the judges, the civil authorities, and the magistrates 
generally. On no consideration would a native have a cause tried by a native, 
if he could possibly have it tried before a European judge. 

9675. 'I'he confidence of the natives in the integrity and the moral conduct of 
the English is founded, according to your view, upon their conviction of the 
moral training which the English receive, as well as upon their superiority in 
mere literature and science?—I think so. 

9676. Do you conceive that the natives would, or would not, be equally com¬ 
petent with the English to the discharge of the general duties which the English 
now discharge, moral training being excepted?—If you except moral (raining, 
you except everything almost which is essential to our hold upon the country. 

I believe mere intellectual and scientific education will never elevate the natives 
to such a position, as to give their own countrymen the confidence in their rule 
which they now liave in oiirs. 

9677. Would the Committee be justified iu drawing from your last answer 
this conclusion, that without moral training the education conveyed in the 
Government schools in India is inadequate to the formation of such a character 
as would be safe and useful between subjects and governors ?—In some situations 
it would certainly be inadequate. I think it may fit men to be surveyors and 
subordinates in the engineer department, and in many other lower positions of 
the departments of the Government. I had several under me when i was oflici- 
ating as an engineer in Guzerat, who were very good surveyors. 

9678. In the government of men by men in the discharge of moral duties, 
you consider that the education conveyed by the schools under tlie British 
authority is not adequate?—I would on 110 consideration place men so edu¬ 
cated in tlie situation of either judges or magistrates in the territorial depart¬ 
ment of the Government, without some guarantee of moral character. 

9679. Is there any supply of moral teaching which a cliild can receive at 
home, and failing to receive which, a Government school does not provide any 
adequate substitute ?—Their moral training at home is of a very que.stioaable 
kind. In fact, it would almost appear as if falsehood were inculcated by a rule 
of their faith. That is the case with many of the Hindoos (with some honoural)le 
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exceptions), who almost appear to regard a good falsehood as meritorious. Such 
a defect of course goes to the very foundation of character. I apprehend it is 
no slander of the native character to take the opinion expressed again and 
again by the chief justices on the Bench of Bombay, and by magistrates gene¬ 
rally, as to the extreme difficulty with which the truth can be arrived at from 
the natives; so that direct testimony is not regarded as of much value, unless 
it is supported by facts. 

9680. Do the Government schools take any cognisance of one-half of the 
population of India, namely, the female sex ?—None on the western side of India, 
Altl'.ougli a letter was published two years ago by one of the secretaries to the 
Government of India, to the effect, that where any portion of the natives desired 
female educaiion, the Government institutions were to embrace females, 1 do not 
think as yet a single female has come under the Government system of education 
in Western India, 

9681. Is it your opinion that Christianity is advanced among the native 
population of British India by the educational efforts of the Government?— 
I think not at all. 1 think were it so, the directors of the Government institu¬ 
tions of an educational character, who are generally natives of high rank and 
position, Mahomedans, Hindoos, and Parsees, would at once take the alarm, and 
would either endeavour to put it down, or we should hear of it. I have kept my 
eye for many years upon the register of the converts made by the different Pro¬ 
testant bodies, and traced the history as far as I could of the greatest number 
of them, and I only remember one solitary instance in which a convert, made 
on the western side of India, had received an elementary education in the 
Government schools. 

9683. Have you had opportunities of observing the effects of the direct efforts 
of a Christian character wliich have been made for the con version of the natives ? 
—I have to a considerable extent, from having been associated with benevolent 
objects in the Presidency of Bombay^, and from having visited some of the scenes 
of labour of the missionaries of different societies in that Presidency. 

9683. The indirect eflects of the Government system have not produced more 
than one convert, according to your recollection and observation ?-rI think it is 
saying too much to assert that that individual became a Christan iu consequence 
of the indirect effects of the Government schools. He received his elementary 
education in the Elphinstone Institution, and subsequently attended one of the 
missionary institutions of the Presidency, where he read the Scriptures; but he 
was the only one that I could ixcollect on onv side of India who owed anything 
like a spirit of inquiry to the enlightenment of his mind in the Government 
institutions. 

9684. Waiving the question with respect to that person, have you had oppor¬ 
tunities of observing the effect of Christian education directly applied to the 
natives of India in the missionary schools?—Yes, I have, 

9685. Will you state to the Committee generally your judgment with respect 
to the result of such instruction ?—The Government schools were first instituted 
in the belief that there was no way in which you could get at the natives without 
awakening their prejudices, for the purpose of educating and enlightening them, 
except by the exclusion of all religion. Accordingly, the Native Education 
Society, and subsequently, the Elphinstone College, sprang up upon that sup¬ 
position, but immediately afterwards, the Church of England Missionaries, the 
Scotch Missionaries, and others opened their schools, when it was found that the 
natives flocked to them. Those schools were established with the avowed object 
of conveying to them Christian truth, as well as the higher branches of science. 
The supposition tliat the natives would not receive education if Christianity were 
at the same time imparted, was shown to be entirely a fallacy. The only limit 
to such schools is the want of space to hold the children, and of the means of 
conveying instruction to them. I believe now a direct Christian effort might be 
made to any extent; of course the attendance is all voluntary; but you would 
find that people of the highest caste down to the lowest, would avail themselves 
of the education imparted along with instruction in Christian truth, without any 
sort of hesitation. 

9686. Would the Committee draw a just conclusion from your previous evi¬ 
dence, in supposing that while the system ptirsued by the Government in the 
schools and colleges is opposed to the spread of Christianity, there is no inherent 
unwillingness on the part of the natives to receive Christian instruction, if con- 
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veyed to them?—There is no unwillingness, I think, on the part of the natives 
generally, but I would not imply that if it were at once proposed that those 
Government institutions should be modified, and placed upon a Christian basis, 
and Christian truth should be conveyed in them, it would be a welconae change. 

1 believe it would now create a very considerable sensation at the Presidency in¬ 
stitutions, and it might be found that by so changing the whole system of Govern¬ 
ment instruction as to say it shall now be of a Christian character, you would 
for a time, at least, empty the schools. But the proof is abundantly supplied 
bj' the difl'erent Protestant Missions on our side of India that there is no such 
prejudice against the reception of Christian instruction as to prevent the natives 
coming to our schools for the higlier branches ot scientific and intellectual 
improvenjent along with Christian truth. 

6987. Would you recommend, or the contrary, the formation of any class in 
the Government schools in which, the attendance being pui’cly voluntary, instruc- 
.tion might be given to youths in the Bible?—I think such a naeasure would 
relieve the educational system, as carried on by the Government, from one of its 
principal present objections, and 1 do not think it would be attended with the 
result of placing any sort of impediment in the way of its real usefulness for the 
purposes of science ; on the contrary, I believe it would be substantially a very 
great object attained, it being left optional with the students to attend the class 
or not. 

9688. Assuming a juster policy might be harmlessly pursued by the Govern¬ 
ment, as far as relates to any irritation of the native mind, and natives could be 
freely and spontaneously admitted to a class in w'hich the Bible is taught, do 
you believe that the practical effect of such an admission in the improvements of 
the native mind would be ver}' considerable ?—That is rather a difficult question 
to give a direct answer to. Education, in India, is of a twofold character ; the 
English branch and the vernacular branch. If the question refers to the English 
branch of instruction, embracing the more advanced students, I cannot contem¬ 
plate any real difficulty, as the teachers are educated Englishmen, and Christians 
in faith. Indeed I cannot do so in either case; in the vernacular schools the 
teachers are generally Brahmins, and, of course, not Christians; such, also, is 
the case in many of the mission schools, wdiere the Bible is nevertheless taught. 
It woqld be attended, in my opinion, with very considerable advantage. 

9689. So far as regards the mere amount of public money dispensed by the 
Government in India for the promotion of education, waiving the question ot 
the application of that mone}', do you consider it to be at all commensurate with 
the necessities of the population ? — I think not. We have in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency a population of 10,000,000, who are subjects of Our rule, and no larger a 
sum than 12,500/. is expended by the Government from the public treasury in 
educational objects, which is a very small proportion among sucli a large 
number. lu fact, the effect upon the great mass of the population is hardly 
worth naming. 

9690. Is there any system of native education supplied by native funds in 
the Presidency of Bombay?—-The educational institutions of the Government 
are very much aided by donations from wealthy natives and by annual sub¬ 
scriptions. 

9691. Does that answer apply only to the capital city of Bombay, or is it to 
be extended to the Presidency in general?—There are branch vernacular schools 
supported at Surat and Poonah, or assisted from the funds of the Government 
institution at Bombay ; and it was proposed that some of the scholarships which 
are given to the more advanced students at Bombay should be dispersed 
through the districts, with a view of benefiting the Presidency generally. 

9(192. Is there any spontaneous outpouring of funds for native education in 
distinct native villages f— I know- of none. 

9693. In other words, then, the support of education, whatever it may be, 
must either be derived from the Government, aided hy native contributions in 
the Presidency, and dispersed by branch schools through the country; or it 
must,depend upon the effi)rts of the missionaries and the Church?—Yes. 

9604. There is no supply to which the Presidency of Bombay can look, other 
than those two sources ?—I know of none. There are a few private schools, and 
the Parsees, 1 believe, have a large vernacular school at the Presidency ; but I 
think education can hardly be said to extend beyond these. 

* 9695. There is no local supply throughout the Presidency ?—None. 

9696. What 
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9696. WLar. is your opinion upon the subject of the extension of the English 
language among the native population of India, through the instrumentality of 
the Government schools ?—-l think it might advantageously be extended. At 
present, in the Government institutions, 1,471 boys are instructed in English 
literature, wliile there are 10,978 in the vernacular schools, the former being 
a very small pi’oportion. I think the proportion of those who are instructed in 
English might advantageously be increased. The natives are exceedingly 
anxious for English learning, and they piess forward beyond measure to attain 
it. Tlie effort in most of the Government schools is to keep them back fi'oin 
English learning till they have made sufficient progress to justify their entering 
upon it, as a sort-of promotion to the more advanced vernacular students. 

9697. There is no self-supporting spirit in respect to education in the Presi¬ 
dency of Bombay ?—No. I think that spirit might be encouraged, and the 
Government relieved to a considerable extent of the expense now incurred in 
education. 

9698. With respect to the encouragement alleged to be given to the idolatry 
of its Indian subjects by the British Government, are you able to state, as regards 
Poonah, any fact which may be important for the consideration of the Committee ? 
—Parbutti was an establishment which was handed over to us by the Peshwah, 
on our conquest of the Deccan. It was, I believe, rather a privately endow'ed 
receptacle for Brahmins and Hindoos of a religious character, where they were 
fed by the Peshwah; and it was considered a matter of kindness, and also of 
policy, on our acquiring the Mahratta country, to continue the amount which 
had been prcviousl}'^ given. 

9699. Whether of kindness or of policy, is it your opinion that there was 
any obligation to continue it ?—I am not competent to answer tlie question, 
as I do not know the nature of the treaties which were entered into, orSunnuds, 
if any, that may have granted. 

9700. Are you able to state to the Committee whether, in the time of the 
Peshwah, the donation was an annual donation which might or might not be 
increased or diminished, or suspended?—The general impression among the 
Brahmins at Poonah is, I believe to the present day, that the Parbutti was a 
religious establishment supported by an annual present from the Peshwah, and 
as we are the successors to the former ruler, they look to us for the continuance 
of it ; but whether any territory or land came into our hands, the rer'^enue of 
which had been appropriated to that institutioti, is a question which I feel difficulty 
jn answering. 

9701. Admitting that there was an original obligation, either direct or implied, 
do you consider that the fulfilment of it might have been more satisfactorily 
made by transferring lands, producing an equal amount to the native priests, 
under native management, rather than by annual donation through the Govern¬ 
ment of the same sum ?—The w'hole question of these native endowments, I 
think, might be settled by disentangling the Government from the management 
in tolo, and making over whatever was equitable and right to themselves ; but it 
is a remarkable fact that the natives themselves shrink from such a measure. 
They have no confidence in their own management, but they have confidence in 
our rule, and they know that they will get the money, as regulai'ly as the day 
comes round, from our treasury; whereas, if placed in the hands of trustees 
they fear it would be squandei’ed, and that they would lose the benefit of it. 

9702. In addition to that reason, do you yourself believe and wish the Com¬ 
mittee to understand that the natives think that any sanction of the Govern¬ 
ment is given to their religion by such donation passing tlirough the hands of 
the Government?—There is no doubt they do; they look upon us as patrons 
-of a great deal more than we ourselves have any desire to be patrons of. 

9703. Then it is not onl}' the amount of money which they desire to receive, 
it is not only the security with which tliey receive it, but they value also the 
sanction which is supposed to be implied by their receiving it through the 
Government, to the religion which they themselves profess?—There is no doubt 
of it; 1 have heard it stated a dozen times by rich natives that our Governineut 
gives sanction to this, that, and the (»ther superstition, and these annual presents 
to religious institutions have been referred to and appealed to as proofs of it. 

9704. Is the same conclusion, so far as you know, drawn by the natives from 
uny alleged misapplication of those funds being redressed by the Government 
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itsx'lf rather than by a court of law ?—I am not in a position satisfactorily to 
answer tViat question. 

9705. With respect to honours paid to native princes by the British Govern¬ 
ment on the occasion of high festivals, do you consider that by the native prince 
himself, or by his functionaries, or his subjects, any conclusion is drawn from 
such honours as if they were paid not to himself personally, but to the idol 
Avhorn he is about to worship ?—There is no doubt they are taken as honours 
paid to the Prince himself, and to the ceremonial Avhicli has drawn the troops 
out. I was myself in that position at Baroda, on the occasion of the Dusserah 
festival, when we were waiting for six hours in the sun at the beck and bidding 
of the Brahmins, who announced the fortunate hour, as they apprehended, for 
the Guicowar to go and sacrifice a fowl to the Dusserah. The whole of the force 
was under arms, and the British Resident attended on the same elephant with 
the Prince ; upon the Brahmins cutting off the head of the fowl, the signal was 
given, and I had to fire a salute. I did not at the time take it as an honour to 
the heathen deity; I satisfied my conscience that it was in honour of the Prince; 
but there is no doubt, in answer to the question put by the Committee, that not 
only the Prince himself, but the leading members of his court, look upon it as 
an honour paid both to the Prince and to the festival which he celebrates. 

9706. Then the Committee may imply that you would recommend that no 
such honours should be paid on any such mixed occasion, Avhen there could be 
a doubt whether they were paid to the person of the Priuce or to the idol whom 
he was worshipping ?—If the honours could be entirely disentangled from the 
religious character of the occasion, I could see no objection to the Prince being 
attended in state by any such guard of honour or cortege as w'oiild sustain his 
own position and authority when appearing in public before his subjects. 

9707. Might not the honour be paid to the Prince on a birth-day, or on a 
marriage, or any civil occasion, and might not that satisfy the courtesy to be 
observed towards him, without infringing upon the conscience of the officers 
called on to fire the salute, or raising a suspicion or belief in the minds of the 
natives that such honour was paid, not merely to the Prince, but to the object of 
his worship ?—In some cases it would be attended, I think, with difficulty, from 
the long custom which has been established of paying public honours upon 
those particular days and festivals by the troops at the station ; particularly in 
cases where the native princes have subsidiary forces, which they look upon as 
their own troops, and w’hich are stationed at their own capital, and paid for out 
of their own treasury, and are, in fact, a substitute for their own rabble. In 
such cases the withholding of some long-established public token of respect upon 
some of those customary days I think would be found to be attended with diffi¬ 
culty, but it certainly should be disentangled from the religious character which 
is ofte given to those festivals. I have been witness of the extreme pain which 
some officers have felt when they have been mixed up with what they con- 
.sider idolatrous customs. 

9708. Could not an arrangement be made between the Resident at any Court 
and the Minister of that Court, that in future the homage should be paid to the 
person of the Prince on any day which he might himself select?—That might 
be done certainly; but whether it would be taken as withholding the usual 
mark of public respect to the Prince on those days when he has been accus¬ 
tomed to appear before the whole of his subjects in public, is another question. 

9709. Do you believe that Aurungzebe, or Tippoo, would have treated the feel¬ 
ings of his heathen subjects w ith that respect with which the Christian Govern¬ 
ment of India treats them?—No Mahomedan would do so. Tippoo, as a 
Mahoinedan, was utterly despotic, and forced the Mahomedan law upon his 
Hindoo subjects, compelling them to go into the Mahomedan courts to try their 
own cases. What a Mahomedan ruler and despot might do, if he considered 
it politic to conciliate his Hindoo subjects, it is very difficult to say. 

9710. Does any Hindoo prince pay any respect to any Mussulman festival ? — 
I think not. 

9711. HuA'e you reason to believe that any irritation of the native mind (per¬ 
son and property being ahvays secured and kept inviolate) has arisen from the 
omission in the case either of Mahomedan rulers or Hindoo rulers to pay 
such respect to the religion of their subjects, whether Hindoos or Mussulmans ? 
—I am not aware of any. I'he questions which have been put to me embarrass 

' me a little, from my reverting to the different positions in which British officers 
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are sometimes placed ; and if I miglil be allowed to qualify what I have said, I 
should be thankful. At Baroda, we are under a native Hindoo Prince ; in other 
places we might be under Mahomedaii rulers. Within our own Presidency, 
under the British flag, there can be no sort of excuse whatever for forcing British 
officers to take part in any heathen or idolatrous processions or worshi”), such 
as the cocoa-nut offerings, annually, at Sutat, by the Governor’s agent. At 
Madras, when I was therej some years ago, the Government sanction was 
directly given to idolatrous practices, by presenting offerings of broad cloth to 
the Brahmins for them to pray to the idol deity to save tlie Carnatic from 
invasion. Now, I regard it as a perfect burlesque, that in our own territory we 
should enter into such a compromise. I do not indeed believe that any political 
considerations can make what is morally wrong right* but when we are placed 
as a subsidiary force at a native court, which native court has always relied upon 
the public support and protection of the force which is drawn out to pav honour 
to the Prince ; upon those occasions we occupy so far a different position, that 
the Government may have demurred to putting an entire stop to all that public 
demonstration of respect upon those days. At the same time, even in the case 
of the Guicowar, where we are acting as bis own troops, at his own capital, and 
as such paying- him public respect, it might be, I think, more entirely separated 
from a religious character than it at present is. I am justified fully in this 
opinion by the orders which have been repeatedly issued from the highest autho¬ 
rity in India, of late years, directing that in the case of any honours which are 
paid on the occasion of native festivals, the officers shall simply be ordered to go 
out and fire a salute, but that it shall not be put into the orders that they do so 
in honour of the Dusseiah or any other native festival. 

9712. With respect to the number of chaplains in the Presidency of Bombay, 
do you or do you not, from your own experience of the wants of the service, con¬ 
sider that the present number is adequate ?—It would be if they were all present, 
hut there are so many away and sick, that the stations are often left destitute. 

9713. W'hat proportion do you consider to be ordinarily available for the 
public service iu respect to Europeans in India ?—1 think one-fifth or one-sixth 
of the number of chaplains is generally away. 

9714.. Has your attention been called to the sufficiency or otherwise of the 
episcopate in British India ?—I am iiot competent to answer that question, 
except as regards the Presidency to which I belong; I believe there it is fully 
adequate. 

9715. Sir T. H. Maddock!] Do you attribute the success of the Government 
educational institutions to the neutrality of the Government in respect of 
religion?—I tiiink the success would have been much greater if the education 
had been of a more liberal character. 

9716. Considering that the Government has patronised the educational 
institutions for so many years upon that principle of general neutrality, and the 
toleration of all religions, do you imagine that the objects of the Government 
would not now be prejudiced by a proclamation that the Bible should be read in 
those institutions by all who wished it?—I have no doubt it would create a 
great sensation, and a prejudicial one fora time. But there would be no occa¬ 
sion for it to be done by a Government proclamation, which would create needless 
alarm. 

9717. If it is to be done, would not you have it done openly r—Perfectly so. 

9718. How could it be clone openly, except by a public proclamation ?—^Each 
of the Governriient English or vernacular schools might have a circular addressed 
to it, authorising the Scriptures to be used iu a class at the option of the students. 
At present that is prohihitecl. 

9719. Could any such measure be adopted by the Government without alien¬ 
ating the respect and the affections of a considerable portion of its sulqectsP-T-^ 
My impression is, that the (lovc'rnmeuttook a wrong step in the beginning, and 
that they are now in a position in which it is more difficult to adopt what I con¬ 
sider would he politically and morally the better course than it was at the 
corainenceinent. That the wealthy natives who move tlie rest, the leading- 
members of the Punchayets at the Presidency, Parsees, Mahomedans, and 
Hindoos, would bike the alarm, and declare that it was O; breach of faith, and 
a crusade against tiiat system which they consider the Government bound to 
uphold, there can be but little doiibt. But the simple fact is, that an education 
of which Christian truth is the avowed object, combined with high literary and; 
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intellectual instruction, can be carried on, and is carried on in the different 
institutions, without any limit in the case of persons of the highest caste. For 
Instance, we have a proportion of from 300 to 400 Brahmins and natives of high 
caste in one of oiir Christian schools, where astronomy and the higher branches 
ol^ mathematics are taught, the whole of the education being on a Christian basis. 
Tbo«e institutions are springing up contemporaneously with the Government 
institutions, and. to a certain extent are supplying what the Government institu¬ 
tions do not supply. They answer the question, that it is feasible to convey 
edncation of the bigfhest order combined with Christian truth, without any sort 
of opposition or objection on the part of the natives. 

9720. Considering the actual position in which the Government is now placed 
in relation to this point, and considering also that there are adequate or veiy 
considerable means of education from which religion is not e.xcluded, would you 
think it necessary, or prudent, at this time of day, for the Government to make 
any alteration in its system in that respect?—I consider the Government system 
to be politically a mischievous one. I believe it is training up Radicals, and 
those who will be tlie most difficult persons by and by for the Government to 
govern. Whatever is morally wrong can never be politically right, and it is 
certainly niorally wrong to bring men up as infidels. Whether it is feasible to 
make a change in the system without a, shock upon the public native mind is 
another question, I believe the change would be attended with very consicjerable 
objection qh the part of the leading natives, if the Government took any part 
yhich could be construed into a direct missionary effort. The Government at 
the present moment, without intending it, has found itself in a position in whicli 
it is opposed to the influence of Christian truth. I am strongly of opinion that 
the Government should not directly interfere, or give any encouiagement to 
conversion, because ! believe we should in that case have hypocrites without 
number. but there is a wide difference between positively inducing people 
to come forward to profess Christianity and shutting the door of promotion to 
such as are tihristians, or prohibiting the inculcation of Christian truth in their 
schools. 

9721. You are of opinion that circumstanced as we now are, we should incur 
the risk of some agitation and disaffection, if the Government were to alter its pre¬ 
sent system?—lean foreseen great deal of difficulty in a change of system, hut 
whether that difficulty'could be obviated by the mode in which we should retrace 
our steps to a more correct course, morally and politically speaking, I cannot 
say. I think it would be possible to effect a change, not by a public proclamation, 
as though we were going to force Christianity upon the natives, which would be 
objectionable, but in a quiet and moderate manner. No one can be more 
opposed than I am to the Government holding forth inducements to conversion, 
but I think in the Elphinstone College, at Bombay, a class might without any 
injury whatever be permitted to read the Scriptures. The evil of not permitting 
the Scriptures to be used at all, is this: you have a class of native Christians 
now growing up; the friends, and parents, and relatives of those children can¬ 
not avail themselves of the institution, because Christianity and the Scriptures 
are excluded, and everything that bears on Christian truth is culled out of the 
books which are published for their instruction. You are getting daily, therefore, 
into greater difficulty with respect to a class of the population which we must 
foresee will increase, and for whom we must all feel we ought to make some 
provision, I mean the native Christian population under our rule. From all the 
Government institutions, as at present constituted, we effectually exclude the 
whole of that class of our native subjects, in the hope that we shall conciliate 
the Hindoo, the Parsee, the Mahomedan, and other native subjects, and induce 
them to educate their children there, when in reality we find that they would 
be perfectly willing to accept an education where the Scriptures were introduced. 

9722. Have you ever turned your attention to the subject of the Government 
withdrawing its exclusive patronage from all educational institutions, and in 
lieu thereof making grants to all educational institutions in proportion to tiieir 
numbers and the attainments of the students?—I think, in the early stage of 
education in India (I speak more particularly of Western India, with which 
I am acquainted), unless tiie. Government had taken the initiative in establisliing 
public schools and in educational measures generally, there were not sufficient 
means in existence to carry out anything like a useful system of education by 
merely making grants to such bodies. As the case at present stands it is some¬ 
what 
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■what difFei’enl. We have had 30 years’experience, and there are large educa¬ 
tional establipliments in operation, which might gd on without any direct effort 
on the part of the Govertittient, simply by having grants made to them. Such 
a grant is already made to the Elpliinstone College, which is partly endoyved by 
scholarships hnd by the donations of private individuals, and partly supported 
by an annual stun from the Government. We have, at Poonah a college, which 
is entirely supported by the Government, which occupies a different position, 
and to* which the question does not apply. The Native Sanscrit College, at 
Poonah, is stipported entirely by the funds of the.Government. 

9723. In contr^ting the mdral character of a Christian Government witli that 
qf the people of India, you made use of the expression that a good falsehood is 
meritorious among the natives;'will you state what authority there is for such a 
maxim in the books of authority of any of the religions of Western India with 
which you ate acquainted r—It has been quoted by natives to nte repeatedly, 
I believe from the institutes of Menoo, wliere a lie is justified to serve u Brahmin; 
falsehcods are not punished in India as they are in this country by either the 
parents or friends of the children as being a mpral offence. With us, the value 
of our character very much, I apprehend, is to be traced to the remarkably high 
opinioh which we have of truth, and the way in which falsehood is repressed in 
infahcy; we see nothing of that in India; the natives themselves will invariably 
answef you by falsehood if they think there is any design upon your part. 
Ptake from my own observation ever since I entered the service in India, what 
I say as to the difficulty of getting at the truth, and the Ipw opinion of the natives 
themselves of the value of truth. I hear it asserted by the Chief Justiee again 
a’nd again, that native evidence is valueless, except it is circumstantial evidence. 
The difficulty of getting at the truth is such, that it appears as if it were regarded 
as meritbrious tb utter falsehood in such a way as to avoid detection. The 
general impression which I have as the result of my own observation is, that the 
natives have not any sense of the value of truth, and that in some cases they can 
even quote from their own religious books in justification of lalsehood. At the 
same time, I have no doubt if any of my respectable native friends were to have 
this put to them as I now state it, they would at once agree that falsehood was 
decidedly Wrong, and truth decidedly right. Sonte, probably, might consider 
it a slaiider upon the native character that I should have formed such an opinion 
as that a falsehood is under some some circumstances regarded by them as 
justifiable; but I have heard from respectable men of various castes, Parsees, 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, the extreme difficulty of getting the natives to fell 
the truth. 

9724. The object of my questibu was to ascertain whether in any written 
system of morality or religion prevailing |n Western India, such a doctrine as 
that a good falsehood is meritorious is to be found propounded?—I am not 
sufficiently deeply read in the Vedas, or any of their religious writings, to answer 
that question. I have heard that it is so in the institutes of Menoo. 

9725. With reganl to the establishment at Parbutti, I understand you to say 
that you are not aware what is the nature of the suntids upon which that establish- 
meftt rests for its pecuniary support?—1 do not know whether there are any 
sunuds at all, or whether the payment is merely an annual customary grant 
from our treasury. 

9726. Are you aware whetlier, upon the acquisition of new territories, it has, 
or has not, been the habit of the British Government to continue all grants of a 
religious nature, whether the endowments were in land, or in any given sum of 
money ?— Yes. l am aware that they usually have done so, from their sense of 
justice, thinking that grants which were found, on the conquest of the country, 
to have received the sanction of many years, should be upheld. The sunuds have 
been in that way confirmed, and probably could even be enforced, if we took the 
tei’ritory subject to those grants. 

9727. That is to say, we assume possession of a territory subject to all the 
obligations to which that territory is liable —Just so. 

9728. Have you ever been aware that English gentlemen, in their conversa¬ 
tions with natives, whether of high or low rank, are in the habit of expre.ssing 
any admivatiori of Hindoo superstitious, or Mahomedan observances ?—No, 1 
think, not, with one or two solitary exceptions. But on the part of the great 
majority of the officers in India, whether civil or military, there certainly has 
been no countenance of the native systems of religion. 

0.10. U 9729. Have 
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•gi^2g, Hav€! you ever kuowu any of fchqse gentlemen, in their intercourse with, 
the natives, express a disregard for their own faith, and a tendency to adopt, in 
preference, the Mahomedan or Hindoo-faiths ?-r-Ne'^er. 

9730. How do you come to the conclusion that English gentlemen, when 
ofocially attending any religious cereniionies of Hindoos or Mussulmans, are 
thereby sanctioning those religions?*—The natives themselves tell you so, which 
is the best possible evidence you can have, I was directed-, in the orders pn the 
occasion 1 have referred to, to go and fire a salute “ in honour of the Difeserab.” 

9731. Do you tfonh that that was not a mistake ?—Tt was no mistake at all; 
it was so expiessed in the public order-book of the Guiwar’s subsidiary force. 

9732. Has not it been rectified.siuce r —I believe, as I Jrave stated in one: of my 
prejvious answers, that the Government of India has relieved the consGiences of 
the officers to a great extent, by directing that in futurei, when any honours are 
paid on such occasions, the order shall state that they are to pay the honour to 

' the Prince on the public occasion in question. But even now, the impression 
upon the native mind is, that the honour is a double honour; first, to the 
Prince, and secondly, to the superstitious or idolatrous object of the festival which 
is commemorated. 

9733- I ilo not quite understand how you reconcile that opinion with the 
opinion that the natives do not in the slightest degree imagine that these Eng¬ 
lish gentlemen are disposed to desert their own religion and show a greater,'par- 
‘tiality for the native religion To my own mind if is perfectly clear-, What 
we do as servants of the Government, falling in in our ranks, and in obedience 
fo orders, and yrhat the Government may do, with its supreme authority, may 
be perfectly distinct and separate from the individual faith of the parties. The 
Government is regarded as giving a public countenauce to a native festival. It 
does not at all follow from the evidence which I , have given that the individuals 
who join in it intend to give au impression that they wish to desert their o'vn 
faith, while phey are, as a public body, in obedience to the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment, giving a public countenance to the jdola,trous service which calls them 
forth. 

97.34- Did you ever hear of any Mahomedan in the service of the Guicowar, or 
in the service of the British Government, make any objection to attend at those 
festivals and fire, salute.s, and do whatever he was ordered to do?---No, nor a 
Christian either. I have been myself in that position as a Christian man, and 
have been called put, much against my will I admit. In the case of military 
men, they are so accustomed to obey orders that often, where there is a doubt 
upon their own minds, they will submit to discipline and do as they are ordered. 

9735. Have you ever lived in a Mahomedan State?—I have travelled in a 
Mahomedan State. I have not resided permanently there. 

9736. Are you aware that the Ministers of the Government in a Mahomedan 
State take a part in the festival of the Dusserah, without conceiving that they 
are departing in the slightest degree from their fidelity to their own ffoth ?—- 
,I have no idea what the Mahomedans may do; but it is no precedent for, what 

a Christian should do in the way of compromise of faith or of conscience. , 

9737. At Baroda are there any considerable number of Mahomedans in the 
population?—I think not. The population of Guzerat generally is a Hindoo 
population. 

9738. -Do the Mahomedans observe the festivals of their religion 7 —They 
do. They are under groat control, and some were put to death wlien I was .at 
Baroda, fur taking beef into the city. Still, as is the case with the Hindoos 
generally,.they are very tolerant of other faiths, and allow liberty of conscience 
to a great extent; ami the Mahomedans, who have a mosque there, are allowed 
without interference the exercise of their religion. 

Major Michael John Rowlandson, called in ; and Examined. 

9738*. Sir R. H. Inglis.'] I believe you have only been this morning sum¬ 
moned to give evidence before this Committee?—Yes. 

9739. What rank do you hold in the Indian service ?—I am a major, retired, 
of the Madras service. 

9740. You were Persian interpreter to the commander-in-chief at Madras ?-— 

I was so, for 17 years, under several commanders-in-chief. 

9741. During 
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9741; During the greater part of that'period did you fill any, and ifhat, otfice 
in the Government Boards or Committees for the public instructiOii of the 
natives of India?—I was secretary to a Board, and to a Committee, having that 
object in view. 

9742. Were you also a member of the managing committee of the Clvurch 
Missionary Society at Madras ?^—I was. 

9743. And also of the Free Church Missions ? — -I was. 

9744. You can speak, therefore, to the relative value of the results, both df 
tile Government system and of the missionary system of education ?— I can. 

9745. Will you state to the Committee whether you regard the operation of 
the Government system of education as being fevoiirable or otherwise to the 
best interests of the natives of India?^-^The result of my experience has led me 
to think that it is not favourable, 

9746. Do you consider that moral training is the first and essential element 
of education ?—I do. 

9747. I)o you conceive that any good moral training can exist without a 
religious foundation ?—I think not. 

9748. Do you or do you. not regard the exclusion of the Clmstian Scriptures, 

even from a class which parties might voluntarily attend in the schools sup¬ 
ported by the Government, as a course which ought to be adopted or recom;- 
mended ?-~ I think not,'from the result of my experience: and, on thcs^e grounds, 
that I have observed in the native pupils, t£iat while, so to speak, there was an 
aggravation of tlieii- capacity for evil by the elevation of their intellects, there was 
not a counteracting principle to prevent the exertion of that increased capacity 
for evil. I have seen native students who had obtained an insight into European 
litera.ture and history, in whose minds there seemed to be engendered a spirit of 
disafieetion towards the British Government. ; 

974y. They possess an increased facility of evil without any counteracting 
security against the exercise of that facility? — ^^Fbat is my impression. 

97.50. ^ Have you known many or any instances in which the education, which 
was limited to the exercise of the intellect, has eventually and indirectly tenni- 
iiated in the conversion of such student or students to the Christian faith ? — 
During the period that I was attached to those institutions no such case occurred ; 
I have beard subsequently that one case has occurred, but it was not within my 
own personal knowledge. 

97.51, You have referred to the result, direct and indirect, of the Government 
system of education ; will you state to the Committee anything which you may 
have known or observed with respect to the results of the system of education 
pursued in the different missionary establishments ?—I have had an Opportunity 
of seeing individuals of the Hindoo commuriiiyr who have been raised to a decree 
of energy, and to an elevation in point of intellectual acquirements, which, 
after an interconrse with the people of India for many years, I did not believe 
them to be capable of, and that has been the result of a system in which the 
Bible has been the great staple of instruction, while all the other elements of a 
good English education have been added to it. 

9752* It has been commonly said, tliat the empire of British India is an empire 
founded in opinion; you regard that opinion as being founded upon the impres¬ 
sion of the superior qualities of the British who rule ; you regard those superior 
qualities as being connected with their moral training, and you regard their 
moral training as being founded in religion?—^That is clearly my conviction. I 
would also add, that I believe that the natives of India have a deep fionviction 
of the great integrity of the British Government ; and they^ feel also, 1 believe, 
what was expressed by one of Tippoo’s ministers, who said, “We are not afraid 
of what we do see of the British power, but of what we do not see. That is, 
there exists an impression on the native mind, that while they feel they can expect 
toleration and protection, and the free exercise of thought, under the British 
rule, they regard it a.s possessed also Of a secret energy and power of which they 
have no just conception, and therefore it assumes to them a' mysterious import¬ 
ance, which, providentially, I think, is over-ruled to the maintenance of our 
sway. 

2753* Have you any reason to think that a Hindoo would ever resent the 
conversion of a Mussulman?—Certainly not, 

9754- Have you any reason to think that a Mussulman w'ould ever resent the 
GOiiveision of a Hindoo ?—Certainly not. 

u .Q 9755- Do 
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9755* Do you consider that the Government occupies a neutral position with 
respect eiflier to Hindoos, Mussulmans, or to their Christian population^ as regards 
.—_—,— that system of educationt jvhich alone is the Government system 1 — 1 should say 

4 August 1853. the Governnient is virtually neutral, as far as my observation has extended. 

In one respect, in regard to East Indians who are native subjectfe, they are 
restricted from the use of that, which they naturally regard as' their Christian 
birthright, from the system adopted by the Govenjment. 

9756. Do you think that the term “neutral” can be accurately applied to 'a 
system which excludies one great body of the subjects of the Government from 
that which, in your own words, they regard as their “ birthright” r—Not as 
^ regards East Indians certainly. 

g7,57-*!ii Does (he Government, in its educational sj'.«tem, provide apy instruc¬ 
tion w'hatever for one-half of its subjects, namely, the female half ?-—Not that 1 
am aware of p eJdcept, probably, to a small extent in Bengal. 

9759. Do you edhsider that there is any hoihe morality taught, Which can 
supply the want of school instruction Certainly not. 

9760. Do you or do you not consider that the halives, both Hindoos and 

Mussulmans, but especially Hindoos^ have any fbundatiori of morality in their 
religious books ?—I think not; with respect to Mabomedans, there are certaiii 
viceS; such as I'alsehood, and idolatry, and murder, which are denotuTced in the 
Kbran, and to which penalties are attached. ' 

97di. Are you hwave of the system pursued in the different colleges e^la- 
blishcd Uiidcr the rule of the British in India, for the education of the students? 
—-I am aware oCthe system. 

9762. Are you aware that ‘in Agra the number of Christians exceeds the 
number of Mussulmans r—I have no personal knowledge of that fact, 

9763. Are you aware of the nature of the books used in the High School of 
the Madras University.^—Except generally, I am not. I was called on by the 
Goveriinient'to become Secretary to that institution, and I felt it my duty to 
decline. I had no connexion, therefore, with the Madras ,University. 

9764. Ill addition to your service at Madras, you were also political ag-ent 
with his Higliness the Nawab of the Carnatic ?<—Yes ; both before and subse¬ 
quently, to rny relinquishiug the situation in connexion with the college. 

9765. Can you speak generally, during the period of your public service in 
India, which as understood to have amounted to about 30 years, to the progress 
of civilisation in that country ?*—Tlie result of my observation generally, was 
this, that there is an extensive underground work going on, and a very great 
reduction of the amount of prejudice* 

9766. With respect to the conduct of the Christian nativeSj so far as you have 
had any opportunity of observing it, will you state to the Committee what is 
your general judgment ?—The conduct of the converts, to whom I particularly 
refer, so far as I have had an opportunity for a series of years of judging of it, 
has been highly consistent and satisfactory. 

9767. Do you consider that the groundwork has been laid for conversions far 
more extensive than have hitherto been the result of missionary labour in India ? 
—That is iny impression. 

9768. You regard that result, wherever it may be found, and wherever it 
may extend, as equally beneficial to the individuals and to the Government of 
which they are the subjects—I do, inasmuch as 1 believe it makes them more 
loyal and attached subjects, as well as more useful members of society. 

9769. Are you able to furnish the Committee with any particular instances in 
which service has been done by a Christian convert to the Government, which 
might not have been rendered by him had he remained a heathen?—-My 
belief is, that the converts to whom I refer, have not hitherto been placed in 
positions in which they could have performed such Service to the Government. 

9770. With respect to the ecclesiastical establishment of British India, so far 
as die Presidency of Madras is concerned, do you consider that the numiber of 
chaplains provided for the service of the East India Company is or is not adequate 
to the necesity ? —1 should think that it is not adequate, because a great part of 
what may be regarded as the secondary stations, are generally not oCtiupied. 

9771. What proportion out of every hundred chaplains do you consider to be 
effective, looking specially in you answer to the age at which they must have 

arrived 
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an’ived when they come out to India ?~I do not feel that I am combeteint to Major 
answer that question. itf: J. 

0772. If it has been said, that the proportion of those who are capable of serv- Avsust 

ing should always be 20 per cent, or 30 per cent., or 50 per cent, above the ‘ • ■ ' 

actual number, you are not able to state to the Committee how far your own 
observation of European life in India would enable you to form a proximate 
opinion upon that subject ?—From the result of my own observation, I should 
think that one-lhird of the chaplains generally, are either absent on leave, or 
frprn sickness,, or otherwise incapacitated for the discharge of their duties. 

977,‘J- Are you aware that that is the proportion stated by Bishop Wilson, in 
die year 1842 ?—I was not aware of it. 

9774. Do you consider that the episcopate in India is adequate to the super¬ 
intendence of the large number of Europeans professing the faith of the Church 
of England, spread over the dominions of the East India Company,?—-For the 
purpose of an efficient supervision, 1 should think it is inadequate. 

9775. Sir T. //. Maddock,"] You have expressed an opinion that the educa¬ 
tion of the natives in India has a tendency to render them inimical to the British 
Government?—I beiiye that such is the tendency of the Government system of 
education. 

9776. ^Will you explain to the Committee what you consider to be the cause 
of that, and what is the-nature and object of their enniity to the Government? 

—My impression is this, that as the native of India gains an insight into the 
history of British India, and into the history of Europe generally, an idea is con¬ 
veyed to his mind that it is something monstrous that a country like India should 
be possessed by a handful of foreigners; and hence, there naturally almost springs 
up a desire in his mind to be instrumental in setting that country free from this 
foreign dominance, and there being no counteracting principle, nor any sense of 
the duty of obedience, the natural result is a feeling of disaffection to the British 
Government. 

9777. Is that feeling found to exist in persons of a military class, or those 
who are generally supposed to be pacifically disposed ?—I think I have observed 
it both in Mahomedans and Hindoos, particularly in Mahomedans. 

9778. Such a feeling is found to exist, notwithstanding their deep conviction 
of the integrity of the administration under British rule, and the mysterious 
character of the British power? — I think the two things exist together; one is 
felt by the people at large, especially by the Hindoo community, and the' other T 
have observed in the individual instances to which I have more prominently 
alluded ; in factyitis the almost uniform result, as far as my e.xperience goes, of 
their being enlightened merely in European literature^ 

g'j’fg. M.i\ ManylesJ] Would not the same historical knowledge lead them to 
suppose that, even if they could shake off the English yoke, they would only 
become the subjects of military adventurers from the north, whose yoke might be 
still heavier?—I believe reflecting Hindoos feel that they are gainers by the 
rule of the British Government, contrasting their present condition with what 
they suffered under their former Mahomedan rulers; but with native students, 
in the Government schools, I repeat one sees that the effect upon the native mind 
is this; there appears to be a feeling of insubordination and disquiet at the 
thought that they should remain under the dominion of a handful of Europeans, 
and from a love of change, and in the hope that in the struggle they might 
themselves come more to the surface, or uppermost, we find that the result is, 
this feeling of disaffection. 

9780. Would not they be inclined to think that the result qf the withdrawal 
of the British would be a state of anarchy ? — I can quite conceive that they may 
think that possible; but with the hope of present advantage, and a general feeling 
of dislike to foreign .rule, particularly when they become acquainted with the 
secret of the formation of the British qmpire, a sense of disaffection is created, 
and a hope excited, that in the change of masters, or in the change of rule, they 
may receive Some personal benefit. 

9781. Sir T. H. Haddock.'] Under such circumstances, do you think that the 
assumption of the government of India directly, by the British Grown, would 
tend to lessen that feeling ?—I cannot see that it would do so, at all. 
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The Rev. James Bryce, d. d., called in ; and Examined. 

Rev./. JE>'/-^ce, o.D. 9782. Chairman.'] I bbueve you are the Convener of a Committee of the 
- Scotch Church, in reference to Indian affairs?—I am. 

4 August 1853. 9783. You have, 1 think, on their behalf, memorialised the Court of Direc¬ 

tors for an inci^ase in the number of Scotch chaplains in India ?■—^We have. 

9784. Will you state wliat the number of chaplains is at present?—^The 
number t)f chaplains, at present, is six; two in each Presidency. 

9785. Will you state the grounds upon which you think that an increase in 
that number ought to be made ? —We have felt, from experience, that in regard 
to those of our Church who are resident at the different Pfesldeticies, the 
number has not been found sufficient, in consequence, very frequently; of one of 
the chaplains, and sometimes even both, being obliged to be absent on sick leave 
from bad health. In reference to those of our communion who are resident beyond 
die Presidency, we have had no means at all of giving to them the ordinances 
and miuistratiuns of religion, according to the forms of our ChuTch, to which 
they are naturally attached, and their connexion with which they wish to retain 
until tiiey return to their own country. We have also felt, without any unkind 
feeling towards the Church of England, that, our ninnber of chaplains has not 
been proportionate to the number of our communion in India; that we have 
remained stationary in our number of six from the time I was myself first 
appointed till now, the number of chaplains on the Episcopal Establishment 
having during that period been raised from 36 to 150, which is,the number at 
the present moment. They have received that augmentation, and during the 
period tliat it has been occurring, the Church of Scotland, through the General 
Assembly, has made repeated applications to the Court of Directors for more 
chaplains; but we have found, in answer to our applications, that however 
willing the Court miglit be its.elf to accede to it, and however much persuaded 
they might be that there was need for an additional number of chaplains, 
they felt thetnselves precluded from listening to it under the provision of the 
Act of 1834, the last renewal of the Company’s charter, because they inter¬ 
preted the clause in that Act as implying that they were not permitted to 
give more than two to each Presidency, the clause providing, through the 
Legislature, for the maintenance of two chaplains, without any mention of others. 
Upon that ground our applications, repeatedly made, and made also by memorials 
from the chaplains in their Kirk Sessions in India, have met with the same 
negative answer, and we remain at this moment with only two chaplains at each 
Presidency, while since the period when they were first given the number of 
residents belougiug to our communion, I need not say, has, wdth others, very 
considerably increased. On these grounds we think we have established a strong 
claim to an increase, and we think also that giving us more would enable the 
Churches in India, and enable the Government, to provide for those of our 
communion who are taken away to different parts of the country. If there were 
more chaplains upon the staff at the Presidencies, of course, while such as were 
necessary would be retained at the Presidencies, the others would be available 
to afford their ministrations to such of our countrymen as are stationed over 
India, who cunuot now obtain them. Upon that ground, also, we think we may 
set forward a claim to the attention of the Committee. 

9786. Sir T. H. Haddock.] Are the Committee to understand that you were 
one of the chaplains of the Scotch Church in India.?—I was the first who was 
appointed. 

9787. How long were you there ?—I was there 20 years altogether. 

9788. When did you leave India r~I left it finally in 1836. 

9789. Can you give the Committee any probable estimate of the number of 
the members of the Scotch Church in the Presidency towns ?—We have had very 
ample statistics sent home to us from the different Presidencies, and upon general 
communications made to ns by the chaplains, we estimate that the proportion 
of our communion, in reference to tlie communion of the Church or England, 
may be stated as about one-fourth or one-fifth, taking the military and civil 
service of the Company, to which vve have restricted ourselves, and not including 
those who may be resident in the country unconnected with those services. 

9790. Mr. EUiot.] At the Presidencies the proportion of the members of the 
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Scotch Church would be less, would not it?—I should think so; but upon that 
I am not accurately informed. 

9791. Sir T. H. Maddack.'] Have you any return of the number of persons 
belonging to the Church of Scotland at any of the principal stations in India?— 
I have. We have had returns from the different stations On the Bengal Establish¬ 
ment, Cawnpore, Benares, and others, and We find that there are 610 members 
of Our communion at those places. I hold a paper In my hand showing the 
number of Scotchmen at ail the different stations in the Bengal Presidency. 
There is also another statement from the Upper Provinces, Lahore and Nussee- 
rabad; and we,have also a return of the number of members of the Church of 
Scotland now employed in the regiments in the service of the Company in the 
• Rangoon atid Burmah expedition. We have a great number of military of our 
persuasion, to whom we are unable to afford any ministrations at all. The 
Scotch regiments, when they arrive in India, are sent to a great distance from 
the Presidency; and while the greater part of them are composed of Presby¬ 
terians, they have mo services, and no opportunity of having services, from the 
want of chaplains in those parts of India. 


[The Paper was delivered in, and is as follows:} 

I.—iHETURNS of Scotchmen at the following Stations. 


names OF THE STATIONS. 

MEN. 

WOMEN. 

CHILDREN. 

TOTAL. 

1. Benares: 

Return given by Dr. Angus— 

In the Honourable Company's Civil, 
Medical, and Military Services - 

88 

19 

19 


Planters, merchants, kc. - - . 

8 

2 

8 



1 44 

21 

22 


Total for Benares - - • 

f 


- 

87 

2. Cawnpore: 

Return given by Dr. M*Kinnon— 

In the Honourable Company's Services - 

86 

8 

No return. 


Planters, &c. - - - 

1 

No return. 

No return. 


" Total for Cawnpore - • - 

86 

8 

— 

44 

3. Meerut: 

Major Machines Return— 

In the Honourable Company's Military 
Service 

125 

No retuni. 

No return. 


Non-military residents • - - - 

0 

No return. 

No return. 


Total for Meerut . - - 

184 

,' — -f 


184 

4. Jullunduh: 

Mmor Hamilton's Return— 

In ihe Honourable Company's MLilitary 
Service - - - • 

128 

12 

No return. 


Total for Jullundur - - - 

• 



185 

6. Umballau: 

Br. Brown's Return— 

In the Honourable Company' Military 
Service - - « - 

T98 

^ J 

12 

No return. 


Total for Umballah - - - 

- - i 

• 

- 

210 

Total Retup of Scotchmen at the above 
five Stations 




610 


/©.Id. 
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II,—RETUENS of Pkebbttjebians at the followiug Statioks. 


NAMES OF THE STATIONS. 

MEN. 

WOMEN. 

CHILPUEN.. 

TOTAI.; 

1. Lahore: 





Brigade Major M’Pherson’s Return-— 

In the Honourable Company’s Military 
Service - - - • • 

173 

16 

No return. 


Total for Lahore - - 


m « 

m ■ . 

189 

% Nuzkerabad: 





Dr- Brown's Return— 

In the Honourable Company's Military 
Service 

00 

No return. 

No return. 


Total for Nuzeerabad > - - 

- 

- > 

> 

90 

n. Sealkotk : 





i)r. Beatson's Return- 





Dr. Beatson onU' states generallv that 
there are Scotch Fresbyterians (including 
men, women, and children) 121, He adds, 
that there are besides many Prebyterians 
from the north of Ireland, but unfortunately 
omits to return the number* 

Total for Sealkote - • 




121 

4. Rangoon : 





Dr. Balfour's Return— 

In the Bengal Forces, on service at Ran¬ 

fi3 




goon - - - - 




Total for Rangoon • • 

• 


■ ■ 

63 

5 , Moultan: " 





Brevet Major Birch's Return- 

In the Honourable Company's Service, 

&c. - ^ - - • 

30 

No return. 

No return. 


Total for Moultan • - - 

- 

- 

• ■ 

80 

Total number of Presbyterians at the 
above stations - - 

Total number of Scotchmen, as in List T. 
Total number of Scotchmen and Preshy^ 

«. m ' 



4S3 

610 




1,083 


9792. Do those numbers include the members of the Church of Scotland and 
of the Free Church also ?—They include those who are of the Presbyterian com¬ 
munion. 

9793. Mr. Elliot.] In the absence of Presbyterian clergymen, do not the 
soldiers attend the Episcopalian Church ?--Always. 

9794. Sir T. H. Maddock.] There has never been built in any part of India 
out of the Presidencies any Scotch Kirk, has there?—No. 

979,5. Do the Scotch soldiers complain of the hardship of having no place of 
worship at which to attend ?—They have attached their names, many of them, to 
petitions and to memorials, which have been sent home to the Court of Directors, 
expressing the wish to have ministrations there, and of course setting forth that 
they felt the want of them. I had myself, when I was in India, an bpportunity 
once and again of knowing the value which they set upon those services from 
beino- asked by them, wlien travelling through India, to officiate as a minister 
of the Scotch Church. On one or two occasions I was permitted to do so in the 
church at the station. 

9796. Was any objection ever made to your performing Divine Service in a 

church 
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church of the Church of England r—^The only instance of my doing so, which 
I distinctly recollect, was at Merut, wdiere at that time the 28 th regiment was 
stationed. I was passing through there, having been sent to make some report 
upon some of our schools in that part of the country, and I was asked to officiate 
by the junior chaplain at the Merut station, who represented to me that the 
regiment were extremely desirous to hear service from a Minister of the Church 
of Scotland, and finding that I was in the station, they had requested him to 
ask me to officiate. I said I should be most willing to do so; it remained with 
him to say whether it would be according to the rules of the Church of England 
to permit me to officiate in the church. He ssiid he would fake it upon himself, 
and accordingly I officiated and performed service after the forms of our Church 
1 believe that some notice was afterwards taken by the Bi.shop, who rather con-, 
sidered it an irregularity that I should have been permitted to officiate. 

9797. Putting out of the question the Scotch regiments serving in India, are 
you of opinion, that at any of the stations out of the Presidency towns there is a 
sufficient Scotch congregation to justify the Government in maintaining a 
chaplain We have specially set forth in our application to the Court of 
Directors and to the Cbnimittee, that we do not ask for a permanent chaplain at 
any of the stations, that we are not in pos.session of statistics which would warrant 
us in asking for the expenditure required to maintain a clergyman of the 
Scotch Clnn ch at any one particular station ; our great object is to have chaplains 
added to the present number who might be enabled to go from one station to 
another, and to baptise, and marry, and preach to the members of our Church 
who are scattered over India, who are very desirous of having these ministrations. 

979S. Are you aware, that at some of the small stations in India the members 
of the Church of England who are resident there have at tlieif own expense 
built a suitable church, and at their own expense provided a clergyman to perform 
Divine service there?--! believe they have, though I am not personally acquainted 
with the fact. 

9799. If at any of the stations in India so great a number of members of the 
Scotch Church had been permanently resident as to requirife such an expen¬ 
diture, would have they been backward in following the example of the members 
of the Church of England ?-~I cannot state the views which they may have 
entertained upon that point, or the reasons which may have withheld them from 
imitating so very good an example. 

9800. Will you State yopr opinion to the Committee, whether, in case of its 
being found impossible to increase the present number of six chaplains of the 
Church of Scotland in India, and its being proposed to have only one resident 
chaplain at each of the Presidency towns, the other three chaplains being rendered 
available for the services of t|ie stations at which the Scotch regiments mio'ht 

liappen to be stationed, such'a proposal would meet with your concurrence?_ 

I should think one at each Presidency, looking to the contingency of bad health, 
and his being obliged to be removed, would be too small a number. I should 
think, hpweyer, that it might be desirable to adopt such a plan, supposing there 
could be no increase allowed in the present number of six. 

9801. Have you any statistics with which you can furnish the Committee as 
to the average number of Scotch regiments serving in India ?—No; not of 
the regiments. 

9802. Mr. Elliot If you Wd only one clergyman stationed at each Presi¬ 
dency, taking the contingencies of health, and the necessity for occasional absence 
from his duty, do not you think the service would be very irregularly performed 
at the Presidency ?—1 think it would. 

9^03. So irregularly as to create great inconvenience ?—-Yes. 

9804. Chairmajt.] Have you any further observations to make in reference to 
the subject which you have, now brought before the Committee ?—One object of 
the Church in asking a larger establishment is connected, though it may not be 
very direct,ly regarded as connected, with the subject of education. We should, 
if we had such an increase, be better able, as a Church, to give assistance to the 
work of education which is being carried on by us in connexion with the mission 
which we have.jat each of the Presidencies. We think the ti^o objects might be 
now combined together, so as to carry out both more efficiently, and in a more 
enlarged form than we can do now, in consequence of not having a greater number 
of ministers established at those Presidencies. 

9805. What are your educational establishments at the Presidency towns?— 

0-0. X We 
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..J. Bryce, D.O. We. have a mission which was originally founded by the Church of Scotlaud, 

_ . and has been a very successful one. It was founded m 1828 . Dr. Diiti was the 

August i«63. first missionary who went out and established it, and it has flourished to a very 
ereat extent. We have now in Calcutta three or four missionaries who are 
otdained clergymen of our Church, and we carry on the education of the natives 

under that mission, which the Church supports out of its owrr funds. 

q8o6. Is that confined to Calcutta, or are there branches in the provinces '/-*-- 
There is one at each Presidency there is a college connected wdth the mission 
at Madras, and another at Bombay ; all of them having a separate establishrnent 
from home, and all being supported by the contributions of triends and members 

of the Church of Scotland at home. - ^ 

0807. Are your exertions confined to the Presidericy towns, or do they extend 
* into the country ?•— They extend also into the provinces, 'fhe centre of action 
is at the Presidency, but the branches extend to a considerable di-stance. 

0808. Can you'state where there are schools or establishments under the 
mission'ofthe Church of Scotland?—There is one now at Gosparalr; there is 
one I think, and has been long one, at Culnah; there was one also ui the 
Sunderbunds, at a place they call Takee, which I myself visited many years ago, 
and which was in a very flourishing condition, supported chiefly by two native 
gentlemen. That was a school of our mission, and a schoolmaster was seat to it at 

the request of those two natives, and is supported by them. y _ 

q8oq. Are there many members of tiie Church of Scotlaud resident m India, 
except those who are in the service of the Company ?—There were a great 
number of mercantile and other classes at_ the time when I reached India m 
1814 , and I find the number now has considerably increased. There was even 
at that time a very large body of Scottish merchants and others. 

0810 Is there any power of ordaining ministers of the Church ot Scotland 
vested in any authority of that body in India.'’-—No; we had a power given to 
us in 1834 ; the chaplains of the Company, with their Kirk Session, being 
empowered to constitute what we call a Presbyterial body, with a view of giving 
a licence to predch the Gospel under them, to such of the natives as, being 
educated by the mission, might in the opinion of the Presbyterial body ; be 
qualified for the undertaking of that duty, . , 

2811. Sir r. H. Maddock.] Have any such licences been given to natives ?— 
There have been several natives licensed to preach. ^ 1 1 • 

9812. You do not complain of any defect in the present state of the law in 
that respect ?—No ; wm complain of no defect of the law in that respect. 

oSisf You are, in that respect, upon a footing of equality with the Ciiarch of 
England, in the power which you possess of ordaining natives ?—Yes. 

9814. Ohairman.'] Is there any other statement which you are desirous ot 

making to the Committee?— I am not aware of anyt 
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MEMBERS PRESENT, 


Sir Charles Wood. 
Sir. R. H. Inglis. 
Mr. Mangles, 

Mr. Fitzgerald. 


Sir J. W. Hogg. 
Mr. Hardiiige. 
Mr. Spo6ncr. 
Mr. Eilioi. 


The Right Hon. Sir CHARLES WOOD, Bart., in the Chaik. 


The Rev. John Leechman, m. a., called in; and Examined. 

gBi5.'Sir JR. H. Inglis.] YOU have resided in India ?—I have. 

9816. In what capacity ?—As Theological Tutor in tlie Serampore College. 

9817. When did you arrive in India, and when did you leave it?—I arrived 
in India in 1832 , |nd I left it in 1837 . 

9818. Are you acquainted with any other parts of India except Serampore 
and its immediate neighbourhood ?—In 1850 and 1851 I revisited India, as one 
of a deputation from the Baptist Missionary Society, to visit and report on the 

various 
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various njissioBary stations, aud Upon that occasion I visited the North Western Kev. 
Provinc?es, as high up as Delhi and Bengal, from Calcutta to Chittagong. m./>. 

q8iq. Will you state to the Committee the number of missionary stations .. 

attached to your connnunion in the Presidency of Bengal, or in any other part ® August 285,3. 
of India?—There are 26 stations connected with the society in India. The 
particulars are contained in a table, y hich, with the permission of the Com¬ 
mittee, 1 will hand in. 

[^The same ^i^as delivered and is as follows 

Baptist MusioNAKy SoeiETY, 

Names of Stations of the Society in India. 

Sewry, Beerbhoom. 

Cutwa. 

Dinagepore. 

Jessore. 


Madras Presidency; 
Madras. 


Bengal; 

Calcutta. 


Circular Road. 
Loll Bazar. 
Colinga; 

Intally. 

Narsikdarchoke. 

Lakhyantipore. 

Kbari. 

Malay a pore, 
Howiah. 

Dum Bum. 

S eram pore. 


Burisaul. 

Dacca. 

Chittagong. 

Northern India: 

Monghyr. 

Benares. 

Cawnpore. 

Agra. 

Chitfura, or Nisthaoore. 
Miutira. 

Delhi. 


9820, In whnt department of labour are the missionaries of your society now 
principally engaged .^—Principally in preaching the Gospel to' the heathen, In 
translating the Sciiptures, and in establishing schools. We have vernacgiar 
schools ; we have a superior class of boarding schools, in which the scholars are 
clothed and supported and carefully instructed; and we have Serarnpore College, 
lor trainingvinissionaries, and for giving a superior education to natives. East 
Indians and Europeans. 

9S21. Originally, the eminent men who founded your mission in India 
piincipally devoted themselves to the translation of the Scriptures, did they not? 
— Or, Carey spent his life in that work. But, from the beginning, the missionaries 
connected the preaching of die Gospel with the translation of the Scriptures. 

, ^iarshman dedicate himself, in like manner, to the trans¬ 

lation of the Scriptures into the Chinese language ?-^He did ; but he was devoted 

also to the work of tuition aiid of preaching the Gospel. 

_9823. Was that the case with Mr. Ward ?—Mr. Ward attended chiefly to tlie 
pimting-orace. Each of these sepior missionaries, besides their personal efforts, 
made great pecuniary sacrifices for the mission, devoting large sums, the 
pioceeds of their own labours, to the establishment of mission stations throuorh- 
out Inclhi. ® 

9824. Was Mr. Ihomas engaged chiefly in direct missionary labour?—Yes, 
lie was. 

9825. How are the expenses of your society defrayed ?—Chiefly by voluntary 
contnhutmns from its members in this country and iu India. There is a printing 
picfes ni Calcutta connected with tlie society, the profits of which, amounting to 
about 3,300 L per annum, are appropriated’to the objects of the mission. 

9826. Is any portion of the expense of your institution, or of its missionary 
operations, defrayed by any grant in aid by the Government?—No. 

9827. V hat number of scholars have you in your different schools; what 
nuuiber of converts have you at your various stations, and how many cornmu- 
nicants have you There are at present 1,140 members or communicants in 
connexion with the society, v\ho represent a community of about 5,000 adults, 
who have renoiincetl idolatry. Upon my recent visit to those cl lurches, I was 
gieaily pleased with their scriptural knowledge, their siUMile piety, and their 
evident prog-ress. We have 44 day-schools, containing 2,451 scholars; we 
lun ehve babbath schools, containing about 147 scholars. 

—Yes^ scholars in those schools include youths of all castes and classes? 

^ 2 9829. Have 
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9829. Have you any of the highest castes ?-r-There are many young Brahmins 

at the Serampore College. ^ • • n 

9830. What proportion of the scholars are Mahomedans ?—They are principally 
Hindoos; there are not many Mahomedans. 

9831. Mr. JEUiot.] Have you any Mahomedan converts in connexion with 
your mission I —We have Mahomedan converts; I cannot state the nuinber 
precisely, but I know there are several. The converts however are chiefly from 
among the Hindoos, ^ 1 have a table, which will show the state of the schools in 
connexion with the mission. 

[The same was delivered in, and is as follows 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Statistics of Sctt6cr.s in 





Paid 

Unpaid 

Day 

Schools 

Sabbath 

II .... 

Schools 

P L A C Ei 



Teachers. 

Teachers. 

dumber. 

Attendance. 

Nuinber. 

Attendance. 

Calcutta, Xall Bazar - 

*!>■ 


4 



2 

200 

r- 

60 

Howrah - - . 

m 

• 

2 

• 

• 

2 

100 

1 

Narsikdarchoke 



2 


; * 

2 

58 



Khari - * - - 

• 

* 

1 

- 


1 

45 



Lakhyantipur * - - 

Intally ^ • 

: 

• 

1 

0 

' im 

■ 

1 

8 

80 

120 



Serampore - - 

- 

- 

20 

- 


8 

600 



Female Orphan School 


- 

1 


- 

1 

80 

mmm 


Cutwa - . • 





1 

1 

10 

1 

10 

Biniyepore n 


- 

4 

• 


2 

120 

SewTy, Birbhoom 

- 

- 

7 


2 

5 

236 

1 

20 

Chittagong - - « 

Barisal - - . - 

: 


2 

8 



2 

8 

23 

75 



JesjM>re • * • ^ 



5 

: » 


6 

800 


20 

Monglur - - * 

• 

« 



1 

3 

105 

1 

Benares • - . * 

« 


11 

* 

- 

8 

220 

' ■ 


Agra - - - 

Chitoura - - • 


.. 

8 

* 

- 

2 

65 

- 


- 

• 

8 


0 

2 

68 

1 

Muttra - - - - 

- 

• 

8 

- 


1 

60 



TOTAt 


- 

83 

10 

44 

2,461 

6 ■ 

-■147 ; 


9832. ^\T R. H, IngUs.'l Do you find that the conversion of a Hindoo pro¬ 
duces any irritation on the mind* of a Mussulman, or that the conversion of a 
Mussulman produces any irritation upon the mind of a Hindoo ?—l am not 
aware of any such effect being produced. 

9833. Has the conversion of either a Mussulfnan or a Hindoo in any instance, 
within your knowledge, during the last 20 years, produced any disturbance or 
excitement of the public feeling?—I never witnessed any such disturbance. 

9834. Have you reason to believe that any such disturbance has arisen ?— 
Not in connexion with our mission, as far as I am aware. 

9835. Can you state to the Committee whether the progress of Christianity, 
so' far as you have watciied it, has improved the tone of the native society among 
which such conversions have taken place, or has the improvement been limited 
10 the individuals, themselves who have been converted ?—I should think that it 
has been limited principally to the parties themselves. But the progress ol 
(.'hristianity has been a great blessing to the countiy. European character is 
improved ; tlie law is more uprightly administered; the natives ai'e more cared 
lor; oruel rites have been abolished; marriages of Hindoo widows are now 
taking place, and converts to Christianity are advancing in character and 
social position. 

983!). Is the education which is given in your schools secular and religious, 
or religious only ?—Both secular and religious. 

9837. Are all yoifr institutions, both native schools and missions, connected 
with the College of Serampore, or affiliated to it?—No. 

9838. Each is distinct?—The schools are all distinct. 

9839. But all dependent upon your central society in England ?—Yes ; they 

are 
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are connected with our society, but supported by contributions raised principally 
upon the spot by our brethen there. 

9840. Does the organisation of the Baptist Missionary Society in London 
exercise any control, as regards points of’ discipline, over yonr communion in 
India ?—The missionaries in every case are allowed to exercise discipline over 
their own churches, without being interfered with by the society at home. 

9841. In case of any difference of opinion-among them, would such difference 
be referred to the central body in England ?—The question would be referred 
first, in all probability, to our Brethren at Calcutta, and they would consult the 
society at home in case of any difficulty. 

9842. When you say “ the brethren at Galcutta,” you do not include those 
at Serampore.?—At present the head station of the mission is at Calcutta, the 
greater number of the missionaries residing there. 

9843. Can you state to the Committee the number of translations of the 
Holy Scriptures which have been made, by members of your body, distin¬ 
guishing those which have been printed at Seramporer^—^The Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament have been translated and printed, in whole or in part, 
in 44 different languages and dialect^ of the East. The particulars are given 
in a tabular statement, which I shall be happy to hand in to the Committee. 

[The same was delivered in, and is as follows:"] , 

BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Statistics of Tuanslations (i 

n the Languages of tndia) of the Holy Sckiptures. 


1 No. of COPIES. 



No. of COPIES 

WHOLLY. 

IK PAHT. 

WHOLLY. IK PART. 


Affghan - 
Armenian 
Assamese • * 

Battak (number not known,) 
Belochi (ditto), 

Bengali * • . 3,500^ 

Bhognlcundi 
Bhikaneera 
Bhutneera 
Bnij V w 

Bunnese - 

Chinese • - >[ 6^400 

Cingalese • - about d,000 

Gujaratlu 

Gurwhali or Shreenagur 
Haroti 
Hindi 

Hindustani or Urdu * 

Javanese * - about 

Jumbu - - - 

Jujaj)dra (number not known) 
Kanoj - - • I - 

Kashmere * 


3,000 

0,509 


341,055 ]sr,T. 
67,060 O. T. 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
6,000 
16,600 
9,100 
6j000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
76,000 
132,030 
3,000 
1,000 

1,000 

3,000 


Khassi 
Kumaon • 

Kunkunu - 

Kusoli (number not known). 
Kurnata - 

Maliratia - 
Malay 

Marwnri - - 

Mugudh - 

Muftani - 

Miinipura 
Nepaulese 
Obduypure (number not known). 
Oojiii - - ‘ 

Oriya - - ; 

Palpa - * 

Persian - - 

Sanskrit - - 

Sikhi- - - 

Sindhi (number not known) 
Telinga or Teloogoo - 


ToTALNo.ofVols* - - 


14,900 


500 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

11,466 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

14,000 

1,000 

37,600 

71,580 

6,000 

1,000 


833,180 


9844. "Vou have mentioned a printing establishment as being connected with 
the society; is the operation of that jirinting establishment extensive, or is it 
hmited to the productions of your own society ?—The Baptist Mission press in 
Calcutta is an exceedingly prosperous establishment. It has attained to a high 
character for the accuracy and excellency of its work, and is much employed 
by the Government, and by various public bodies. In this manner its'profits 
are derived, which are all devoted to the mission. 

9845. Is it your opinion, that in the schools which have been established 
nndei the authority of the Government, the action of the Government is favour- 
able or unfavourable to Christianity?—The Government professes to observe 
perfect neutrality in refei*ence to religion in the schools which it supports. 

9846. Do you regard such neutrality as being efiective for its object ?—I am 
not aware of any departure from the neutrality which is professed by the 
Government in favour of Christianity; but the Koran and the Shasters are 
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■J. Leirchnan, taugTjt in tlie Mahometan and Hindoo colleges, and as those Avritings contain 
the lelii'ion of tlie Mahomedans and Hindoos respectively, it may be said that 
the neutrality is infringed upon in that direction. The teachers in the Govern- 
nier4t schools have been known to use their influence over the students in oppo¬ 
sition to Christianity. 

9847. Are you acquainted with the books which are taught in the Govern¬ 
ment schools ?—I am not. 

9848. You canuo> therefore give the Committee any information upon that 
subject?—I cannot. 

9849. What is your opinion as to the introduction of the Scriptures into the 
Government schools, supposing the use of the Scriptures to be entirely optional 
on the part of the voutbs who are instructed there, and of their parents?— 
J should think it better, both for political and religious reasons, not to introduce 
the Bible into the Government schools. The masters, however, I think, should 
be left at liberty in those matters to act as they thought best; and after school 
hours, at their own houses, Christian teachers should have liberty to teach tire 
Bible to all who might be desirous of learning the trutlrs of Christianity. 

9850. Though you acknowledge the fact, that the Koran is admitted into the 
.schools, you still think that Christian truth ought not to be introduced?— 
I should rather that the Koran and the Shasters were excluded. 

9851. Are they, in fact, excluded ?--In the Calcutta Madrissa the Koran is 

taught. , 

9852. To your own knowledge?—Yes. I hold in my hand n pamphlet, “The 
Result of Missionary Labours in India,” from which the following is an extract: 
“ What sliall be said of the Indian Government, calling itself Christian, and sup¬ 
porting a large church establishment, while at the same time it supports the 
Calcutta Madrissa, a college for the edueation of Mahomedans in their own 
creed?” . 

9853. The question had reference to what are properly and technically called 
Government schools?—I did not refer so much to the Government schools, tech¬ 
nically so called, as to the Calcutta Madrissa, and the Hindoo College. 

9,8.54- How many Christians of native birth are there, so far as you know the 
fact, in Calcutta itself?—I cannot charge my memory with the number. 

985.5. Are there a considerable number ?-—A considerable number. 

9856. Do you wish the Committee to receive it as your opinion, that wdiile the 
Government maintain, and have maintained for 30 years, an institution for the 
instruction of its Mahomedan subjects in their creed, the Government^has not 
maintained any college or school for the exclusive instruction of its Cliristjaii 
subjects ?—That is the case. 

9857. In your opinion, has every practicable effort been made by the British 
Government in India to sever tlie connexion which formerly existed between 
itself and the idolatry of its native subjects?—A great deal has been done in that 
respect; Imt I am afraid there is still something remaining to be done. The 
connexion with the Temple of .Juggernaut, I believe, still continues; a sum of 

23,000 rupees, I think, is annually paid to that temple alone. 

9858. Mr. Fi.tsgerak.'] In your opinion, is any additional legal protection 
necessary for the natives who have adopted Christianity ?—They are protected 
by the lalvs at present existing. 

9859. The Committee understand, from your evidence, that a; considerable 
proportion of the natives who are converted to Christianity are of the lower castes ; 
supposing a native rvho has embraced Christianity to be in the employment of 
another native of a higher caste, is he protected, for instance, from being com¬ 
pelled to work on the Sabbath ?—I am not aware of any law of that sort.^ Our 
poor native converts are much oppressed by the zemindars. The native Christians 
do not pay to the zemindars various fees which the heathen pay at their festivals, 
and in consequence of that the zemindars are anxious to remove the Christians 
from their land. 1 know that at Barisanl, where I recently was, our brethren 
liave suftered much from the native zemindars in that tvay. Had they access to 
the courts of law, or could they bring their cases before the magistrates, they 
might obtain redres^ but the difficulty is how to do this, the distance is so great, 
and tlieir poverty is so great. There is another circumstance that I should wish 
to mention to the Committee. " Some of the zemindars will not give a receipt to 
the CTuistians for their rent; when tlie rent is due, the latter go and ofler to pay 
it, but the zemindar will not give a receipt. 'J'he consequence is, they refuse to 
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pay, and tlien the zemindar has a legal ground of coiaplaint against them, and in 
that way he endeavours to accomplish his object. • 

9860. Have you known any instances in which zemindars, who have had in 
their employment converted nativesj have forced them to work as usual on the 
Sabbath?—I am not aware of any case in which that has been done; the chief 
means of oppression resorted to is that of trying to drive the Christians off their 
laivd altogether. 

9861. Have you known any ipstances in which opposition has been offered 
by zemindars, or other persons occupying that position, to natives who become 
Cliristians, with a view of preventing their follow-ing out their religious 
convictions?—lam not aware of any such interferetice on tlie part of the 
zemindars. 

9862. Are you aware of any instance in which taxes or rates, which were 
formerly levied upon such persons for heathen purposes, have been still continued 
to be levied ?—I am not aware of any. 

9863. Sir/. IE. Hog'g.J What did you mean by saying that the zemindars 
refused to give a receipt to their Christiau ryots?—When the ryots come with 
their rent, they wish to have a receipt, showing that they have paid it, and the 
zemindar has refused to give it; it is contrary to law that he should refuse; he is 
required by law to give a receipt, but he transgresses the law in that respect. 

9864. Does he give such a receipt to Mahomedans and Hindoos?—! should 
think, universally, he would give a receipt when he received the rents. I can 
only speak to the fact of his refusing it to the Christians, of whom I speak. 

9865. Why should he refuse it to the Christians, and yet give it to Hindoos 
and Mahomedans ?—Because he wishes the Christians to remove from his land. 

9866. On what ground does he desire them to leave ?—The reason’ which has 
been assigned is, that the heathen pay certain sums to the zemindars at their 
great festivals, which the Christians, of course,-will not do. . 

98(17. In Bengal, have not the zemindars very great power over their ryots? 
—'fhey have. 

9868. ’Cannot they almost at their will increase their rent indefinitely ?—They 
have such a powder. 

9869. And they can, by that and other means, if they please, eject them ?— 
They have it in their power to do so; but in Barisaul, where I was, this was the 
particular complaint which the native Christians made, that they were willing 
to pay their rent, but the zemindars would not give them a receipt for it. 

9870. I asked the question, because it occurred to me, that tlie difficulty might 
possibly arise from the native usage of putting the name of a Hindoo idol or 
divinity at the head of the receipt, to which the Christian tenants might pos¬ 
sibly object ?^—Tliere is no such objection, as far as I am aware. 

9871. Mr. Elliot^ Are poltahs given in that part of tlie country: - Yes. 

9872. Does the ryot give a counter document in return r—I believe so. 

9873. With a po\tah in his hand, cannot he avoid having his rent raised in 
the way which has just been supposed ?—I should think he could ; this I dare¬ 
sayWas the best mode which the zemindar knew whereby he could get rid of 
the Christians, namely, taking their money, but giving them no receipt for it; 
be could then call uporr them at any time for a second payment. I remember 
the natives saying to me, “ There is a great tiger here that we are very mucli 
afraid of;” the tiger w'as the zemindar. 

9874. Chairman.] Have you any other statement to make, or any further 
paper which you wish to submit to the Committee ?—Nothing further. 


The Reverend Benjamin Rice, called in ; and Examined. 

9875. Sir R. H. Inglis.l HAVE you resided in India?-! have. 

9876. When did you first arrive in India, and when did you quit it?—I 
arrived in India at the close of the year 1836 ; 1 left at the commencement of 
the present year. 

9877. In what capacity did you reside in India?—As a missionary of the 

London Missionary Society, * 

9878. With what parts of India are you acquainted ?—Principally with the 
southern parts of India; more particularly with the Mysore territory. 

9879. How many missions has that society established in India?—Our society 
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has 27 statiop in Northern and Southern India. At those 27 stations there 
are 56 missionaries labouring, and superintending 166 native preachers and 
catechists. 

9880. How many schools have you connected with your mission?—There are 
204 boys’ schools, and 60 girls’ schools. 

98S1. How many boj^s have you under your instruction, and how many "■iris f 
—There are all together 11,621 boys and 1,896 girls. Of those schools 260 are 
vernacular schools, and 21 are English schools; there are also 32 boarding 
schools, 13 for boyfT and 19 for girls, in which the scholars are fed and clothed, 
as well as educated. 

9882. The Holy Scriptures are taught in all your schools ?—They are. 

9883. Fipm what classes and castes are the scholars principally taken From 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest. 

9884. Have you boys of high Brahmin caste ?—We have not many Brahmins ; 
we have some. 

9885. How are the expenses of your society defrayed, and what is the amount 
of its annual incomer—he amount of the annual income of the society is 
is 63 , 968 /. 13 s. 8 d. raised by voluntary contributions; of this income 
26 , 136 /. 1 s. 2 d. is expended in India. ‘ 

9886. What proportion of that sum is supplied by England, and what by 
India?—The amount 'raised in India towards the expenditure is 6 , 612 /. 3s, id 
The remainder is raised in this country. 

9887. W.bat number of adult converts do you reckon as the fruit of your mis^ 
sions ?—Including the whole of India, we have 20,207 professing Christian.s. 

9888. you use the phrase “ professing Christians,” will you state to 
the Committee how far the course of conduct of those persons has been on the 
whole consistent with such profession ?—I believe, on the whole, their conduct 
is as consistent as that of a corresponding number of Christians in this country ■ 
but I should'state, that of those only 1,306 are regarded by us as strictly mem¬ 
bers of the churches; that i.s, communicants. 

9889. With respect to those who aie communicants, you desire the Com¬ 
mittee to understand your opinion to be that, generally speaking, they conduct 
themselves consistently as members of a Christian church ?—Certainly. 

_ 9890. Is the education which is given in your schools secular as well as reli¬ 
gious?—Both secular and religious. , 

9891. The Holy Scriptures are taught in them, as a matter of course ?— 
They are. 

9892. Have you any college or large educational institution supported by 
your society? — We have 21 English schools in India, in which there are 1,899 
scholars. 

9 ^ 93 ; Have you any one large educational institution connected with your 
society ?—All the schools which I have now mentioned, the 21 English schools, 
are regarded by us as superior institutions. There is one in Calcutta, which 
is larger than either of the others. 

9894. Have the missionaries of your society been engaged in the translation 
of the Scriptures into any languages, and if so, into what languages ?—Our 
missionaries have translated the whole of the Bible into two languages, the 
Canarese and the Teloogoo. They have taken a leading part in the trimslation 
of the Scriptures into two others, the Urdu and the Guzeratee. They have 
also assisted in the translation of the Scriptures into Bengalee, Tamul, and 
Malayalira. 

9895. Have the operations of your missions in India produced any excite¬ 
ment among the people, tending to disturbance ?—I am not aware that they 
have. 

9896. Do you think it likely that a Hindoo would resent the conversion 
of a Mussulman, or a Mussulman the conversion of a Hindoo?—I should 
think not. 

9897- Did you find any objection, on the part of any of the parents of the 
children whom you educated, to the introduction of the Scriptures of truth into 
your schools ?—1 have never met with any opposition on the part of either the 
boys themselves or of their parents, 

9898. It is understood that your institutions are distinctly intended to pro¬ 
duce the conversion of the children?—Decidedly. 

9899, .Just as much as your preaching is ?—Quite so. 

9900. Are 
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9900; Are you of opinion that in the schools supported by the GovernmOnt 
G perfectly neutral system has in etfect been maintained?—'I am not mucli 
acquainted with the practical working of the Government schools. As far as I 
am aware, I should think it has ; although I have heard it stated that, in some 
cases, discouragement lias been given to the inculcation of Christian truth, while 
encouragement has been given to the inculcation of the Koran, or the principles 
of the Shasters. I have not met with any case of the kind myself. 

9901. Do you know anything of the books which are used in the Govern¬ 
ment schools as being translations from English works ?—I believe the books 
used in the Government schools are generally English works published in this 
country, and either adopted as they are, or adapted for use in those schools. 

990U. When you say adapted, do you mean adapted for use?—! believe 
the books themselves, or translations of them as they stand, are generally used. 

9903. You are not aware of any translation of “ Pinnock’s Catechism ” in 
wliich alterations have been made r—I am not. 

9904. Have you any other observation which you wish to address to the 

Gommittee f-r+-I wish to mention that I think the connexion of the Govern¬ 
ment with idolatry ia still, in some measure, kept up. I know that in the 
^Mysore territory, with which I am more particularly acquainted, it is the fact 
that, at the present day, the donations which were given to the teniple.s by the 
Rajah of Mysore, during the period of his government, are still continued. I 
believe the revenue of the temple lands is collected by the Mysore Commission, 
and paid through the Government officers to the Brahmins connected with the 
temples; Money payments are also made, I believe, to temples in other parts 
of India. * 

ggpf). Chairman.'] Is not the Mysore territory under the government of the 
Rajah, though administered by British officers?—is so, professedly; but the 
natives regard the British Government as the government of the country- TliVi 
Rajah has no influence in the government at present. I, myself, have heard 
natives make the objection to the inculcation of Chi’istianity by the mission¬ 
aries, that the British Government itself supports idolatry. 

9906. Sir Jf2i H. Inglis.] Does the Rajah of Mysore admit the use of the 

Christian Scriptures iji any school maintained by himself, or under the sanction 
Gfehis goy^rnment?—There was a school entirely supported by the Rajah of 
Mysore himself some few years ago. In that school the Bible was taught, with 
his sanction, I believe. . 

9907. Can you state to the Committee any analogous case in Tinnevelly, or 
in any other part of India —I am not sufficiently acquainted with Tinnevelly to 
do so. 

9908. Or with Travancore?—Nor with Travancore. I have heard that it 
has been the case there ; but l am not personally acquainted with the fact. 

9909. Mr. Fitzgerald.] Are you, yourself, aware of any instances of the Koran 
or the Shasters being taught in the Government schools?—l am not aware of 
any such instances. 

I have here a paper containing the statistics of our missions, which, if the 
Committee will allow me, I will hand in. Before I close my evidence, I am 
anxious also to state it as my opinion, that it is the duty of tlie Government to 
do very much more for the promotion of education amongst tlie people of India 
than it has yet done. Besides establishing additional schools, vernacular and 
English, throughout the country, under the superintendence of efficient school¬ 
masters, trained up in its own normal institutions, it might directly promote 
the cause of education, by affording assistance to already existing schools, whose 
superintendents might be willing to accept of Government aid, and indirectly, 
by carrying put fairly and fullv the principle of Lord Hardinge’s Educational 
Minute of 1845 . My own opinion also is, that the Government might safely 
introduce the Bible into its schools as a class-book, leaving it optional witli the 
scholars to attend the Bible class or not, as they pleased. The Bible is taught 
in a large Eviglis'h school with which I am acquainted, at Bangalore, superin¬ 
tended by AVesleyan missionaries, and supported by the Mysore Govenimenti 
and not the slightest objection has ever been made, so far as I am aware, by 
either parents or children, to the course pursued. ‘ i 

{The Paper was ddivered inl and is as Jollou-s]: 
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The Rev, James Kemu dy, a.m., was called in; and Examined. 

ggio. Sir R. JT.have you resided in India ?—I have; about 11 
years. 

Q911. When did you arrive in India, and When did you leave it?—I arrived 
in India in January 1839 , and I left India in January 1850 . 

9912. In what capacity did you reside in India ?—As an agent of the London 
Missionary Society. 

9913. With what part of India are you acquainted ?—With the Northwestern 
Provinces of India. 

9914. Have you had any opportunities of inspecting the schools inaintained 
under the sanction of the Government, as well as the schools which are under 
your own particular mission ?—I have seen a good deal of the Government 
schools in the North Western Provinces. 

9915. Did you reside at any station in which a Government school was esta¬ 
blished?—My station was Benares, the head-quarters of Hindooism, where there 

is a Government College, both Sanscrit and English. 

9916. In the Sanscrit College, was instruction given in the Shasters ?-“In the 
Sanscrit College instruction was given in the Shasters by pundits, superintended 
by a gentleman from this country. 

9917. Are you aware of any Mussulman College r-—At Calcutta there is th^ 

Madrissa. . - , nr i ■ 

9918. Are you cognisant of the course of proceedings in the Madrissa at 

Galcuttar—Not except by report, ^ . . 

9919. Are you aware whether there are or are not at any ol your missiortary 
starions in the North Western Provinces, any number of native Christians?—- 
Yes; there are a considerable number at the different stations in the North 
Western Provinces; at Bertares itself, where I have resided, there are connected 
with the three missions there nearly 500 bearing the Christian name.^ 

9920. Are they educated in the schools ol their respective denominations? 

They are. <• , 1 1 - 

9921. Does the Government give any support to any or those schools r 

I understand there Is an annual grant to the school condlieted by tlm Church 
missionaries; that grant was given long before the jiresent system of Govern¬ 
ment education was adopted, and though the school is not iu accordance AVith 
that system, the grant has not bgen withdrawn. ^ _ i i 

■ 9922. Was it a grant made upon the principle of what is known m thiS 

country as a grant-in-aid ?•—Yes, it was. _ i • i i 

9923. Are you aware whether the Government in any instance besides that 
to which you ‘have now adverted has given support to a school in which the 
Scriptures are taught ?—It has not, to my knowledge; nor to any school has 
grant-in-aid been given, since the present system of Government education was 
adopted. 

9924. In the system of education adopted by the British Government, has a 
neutral line of conduct with respect to religion been invariably observed.— 
That is the principle which is professed, but it has not been carried out, nor can 
it be entirely carried out. If I may be allowed, 1 should desire to make a state¬ 
ment to the Committee upon that subject. In one aspect it would appear as if 
the advantages were on the side of Christianity, because true knowledge meets 
and overthrows, not the mere casual expressions, but the elaborate and definite 
teaching of the Shasters, so that it is impossible for a Himloo to receive a liberal 
education, and not have his religioii undermined. Let the books imparting 
useful knowledge, or giving the liighest products of the European nniid, bt! 
pruned as they may ot Christian references, the Christian element will remain 
in some degree to tinge the instruction imparted, and give it a Cliristiau 
tendenev. In illustration of that, 1 would refer to the teaching which is given 
in Sliakespeare in some of the Government schools, where the passages ol Ins 
works which have a Christian tendency are taught to the scholars. I would 
however beg to state, that while in that aspect the advantage is in favour ot 
Christianity, the educational authorities have acted as if they were bound to treat 
Hindooism and Mahomedanism with special tenderness, and to guard against 
the diffusion of Christianity. 

9925. You have referred to the indirect influence of English works translated 
for file use of the natives, in giving them jnster views and higher principles. 
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even ill lespect of pliysical science; are von aware of a translation of Pinnock’s 
Catecliisirij in wliich the question is asked, “ How many parts of the earth are 
there supposed to lie ?” The answer is, “ The English suppose there are four 
parts ” I was not aware of that fact. 

9,926. Are you aware into how inany parts the earth is divided according to 
Bralninical science, and how, many oceans there are ?—I am aware of what is 
tauglit in the Shastexs upon that subject. 

9927. Do you conceive that a translation of an English work, in which the 
vyords occur, “ The English hold that there are four pai‘ts of the earth,” would 
overcome the impression of the natives in respect to there being, on the con¬ 
trary, seven oceans ??—I think it is impossible to maintain the two theories of 
the earth, and therefore, if one be held, the other must be abandoned. 

9928. The question was not as to w'hether the truth of science be taught, bufr. 
whether this particular translation^ to which your attention has been called, do 
or not convey the truth of science, “the English hold that there are four parts ?” 
—It certainly does not. 

9929. ^nd therefore the doctrine, vvhich is to some e.xtent popular in England,, 
that pliysical science, if taught truly, would overturn Brahminicai science, and 
with Brahminicai science Hindooisni, vyould not be maintained by a book of 
that character?—No. In reference to that point, 1 would state, that English is. 
taught in all the Government schools in the North Western Provinces, very 
little instruction being given in the natiye languages, and therefore a book like 
that is, I believe, not used at Benares at all. 

9930. What is your opinion as to the introduction of the Holy Scriptures into the 
Government schools, supposing the attendance upon the instruction to be given 
in them to be, purely optional on the part, both of the students, and of the parents 
of the students r—Ill my opinion, right principle and sound policy forbid the 
Goyerameiit, gi ving its formal sanctiou to thei teaching of the Scriptures. I mean 
to this being formally laid down in the prograuime of instruction. The natives' 
are now convinced that Christianity is left to depend upon its own merits; that 
it neither seeks nor employs for its diffusion any means but those of argument and 
suasion. If the Government openly announce Christianity to be a part of the* 
education it imparts, Christianity will immediately lose the high vantage ground it 
now occupies. 1 see, however, no objection to the teachers being allowe;d, at hours 
not spent in imparting secular education, to furnish Christian instruction to those 
pupils vyho may desire it. I believe this would give no umbrage to the native 
community. 

9931. Would the teacher still be regarded as a teacher appointed by the 
Goyernnient, and paid by the Government, whether he taught in his own liouse 
or in the school?—I believe if he taught at hours quite distinct from those set 
apart for other instruction, it would not be considered that Government vvas inter¬ 
fering in the matter. 

9932. Are you of opinion that the British Government in India has adopted 
the most effectual means to separate itself from the patronage of the idolatry 
of its native subjects ?—The Governiiient in the North Western Provinces has 
never been so much connected with idolatry as in the other parts of India. The 
only place near my sphere, of labour wliere the Government was connected with, 
idolatry was Allahabad, and there the conue.xion has entirely ceased ; but in the 
province of Karaaon, which I visited in 1847 , I found the Government was then 
fully connected with the idolatry of the province, and 1 fear that the Gonne.xion. 
still continues. 

9933. Are you of opiuion that more effective measures to separate the Govern¬ 
ment from the idolatry of its Indian subjects would produce any excitement of 
public feeling leading to disturbance ?—! believe that it would lead to no excite¬ 
ment whatever tending to public disturbance. 

9934. You are aware that the suppression of various Hindoo practices lias- 
produced no excitement during the last 50 years?—It has produced no excite¬ 
ment which need be considered of any moment. 

9935* Can you state to the Committee what is the number of young persons 
instructed in the mission schools, in the native schools, and in the Government 
schools respectively?—-I can only give the Committee a general statenient. 

I find, in the Government schools in India generally, there are 23,163 students, 
while in the mission schools there are 101,192 pupils. 

9936, Will you state to the Committee whethei’, in tliat enurnevation in the 
mission schools, yop includeall denontinations of Protestants, not being members 
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of the Church “cfEiiglaxid, or do you include nietnbers of the Church of England ? 
‘—I include members of the Church of England. 

9937. You iuchtde all Protestant missions ?^—^Yes. 

9938. Have you had an opportunity of obsei-ving what, speaking generally, 
has been the conduct of tlie native converts to Christianity?™I’hair conduct 
generally has beenworthy of the profession which they have made ; indeed much 
better than, under the circumstances, could have well been expected. 

9939. Have you any means of telling the Committee what has been the 
conduct, or what is your impression of the conduct, of those who have been 
educated ill the Government schools, without any religious instruction ?—In 
Calcutta I found, during a short residence there, that those who are taught in 
the Government schools are almost to an individual open and bitter infidels. In 
Benares, owing to various circHmstanCes, there is no open opposition to Chris¬ 
tianity on the part of those who are taught in the schools; but there, as elsewhere, 
they cease to_ be Hindoos; and generally, the impression spreads among them, 
that all religions are the work of priests, and therefore not to be believed. 

9940. You have probably heard the expression used, _ that the Government 
system produces“ flippant infidels; ” is that the description which you would 
he prepared to give of those who have been educated in the Government schools ? 
— It is so, in reference to Calcutta, hut notin reference to Benai’es and some 
other places in the Upper Provinces. 

9941. What has been the result in reference to the schools of Benares and 
those in the Upper Provinces?-—In the Upper Provinces by far the greater 
number have remained quiet conformists to Hindooism, owing to the immense 
native pressure brought to hear upon them; while in Calcutta, owing to the 
different state of society there, they have come ont as seofi’ers at Christianity, and 
as practical enemies to their own religion. 

9942. Mr. ib/ffttg/es.] Are not you aware that Krishna Mohun BournajCe, and 
many other Hindoos, W'ho are now among the most highly educated and most 
useful Christians, were brought up at the Government Institution?—There have 
been several very striking cases of that kind ; but those are exceptions, Tbelieve, 


to the general rule 


9943; ^'**9 yon name, among those who have been broiight np at the missionarj’ 
institutions, any persons at all on a par with tiiose whom I have mentioned?-— 
W’e have not any of that high class in the Upper Provinces ; there are none of 
that high order in any of the seliools there, the schools being comparatively of 
recent date. In Calcutta, there have been several wery superior young men 
connected with the various missions, especially with that of the Free Church of 
Scotland ; men whose exercises have been sent home, and have received a high 
mede of approbation from parties in this country. 

9944* D*’not you think it likely, reasoning from analogy, that as in ancient 
times, in Greece and Rome, there was an intermediate state of infidelity between 
the shaking oft of the absurdities of their own faith and embracing Christianity, 
so there will be in India ?—^Yes ; but 1 think, by the system now adopted, that 
interval will be much longer than it need be, or than under other circumstances 
it would be. I believe there is no such necessary interval between the two 
stages. 

9945- Was not it the case in Greece and Rome, that the educated classes had 
long ceased to he idolators in heart before they embraced Christianity?-— 
Undoubtedly that was the case. Such a state of things, no doubt, prepared the 
w'ay for Christianity ; and therefore, while w'e cannot take any means to bring 
about a similar state of feeling in India, I believe the events which are now 
taking place will be ultimately over-ruled to the same end there.^ 

994ft' -Are the Committee to understand that you think it desirable that the 
Government should undertake to teach Christianity ?—No, 1 think it is not 
desirable; but, under present circumstances, the Government will not allow the 
teachers, even in their private capacity, to give any Christian instruction. No 
young man may visit a teaclier to obtain any instruction from him, even in 
private, on the subject of Christianity, which is a length to which I think the 
Government ought not to go. 

9947- Adinitling, as I understand you to do, that neutrality on the part of the 
Government is its proper policy, is not it most desirable that such neutrality 
should be really and homd jide, and even rigidly carried out, and is not the fijult 
on the right side, according to your view of the case, when the Government 
refuses to {rermit any apparent tampering, on the part of the instructors whom it 
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employs, >vith the religion of the young men at the Government schools?^—I 
think Government should not interfere officially in favour of Christianity ; but 
to interfere with private instruction seems to me to be going beyond the province 
of the Government I may say, in reference to that subject, that I beiieVe oar 
mission schools have a vast advantage over the Government schools, in this 
respect, that we are at perfect liberty to inculcate the most important truth upon, 
the natives, and no umbrage whatever can be taken at our doing so, as we do it 
on our own responsibility. On that account, I believe the mission schools will 
do much more for India than the Government schools can do, owing to the 
peculiar position of the Government. 

,9948. Admitting neutrality to be the proper policy of the Government, are 
not the Government justified in taking care that there shall be no: possible 
ground for the impeachment of that neutrality by forbidding their teachers to 
take any part as missionaries in the c3.1 version of the natives ?—Yes ; but it 
does not appear to me that there is any necessity whatever for the Government 
carrying its neutrality to the extent of requiring men in their private capacity to 
abstain from what they are required to abstain from iii their official capacity. 

9949. Would not any other conduct on the part of the Government be liable 
to be misunderstood by the natives ?~I do not think it would give them any 
offence whatever. .At present, the supposed neutrality is infringed upon to this 
extent, that a Hindoo pundit, or a Mahomedan moulvi, may teach Hindooism or 
Mahomedanism to his pupils as much as he pleases, and yet a Christian teacher 
may not open his lips in conversation with his pupils, even in private, on the 
subject of Christianity. 

pggo- Believing, as you do, that neutrality is the proper policy of the Govern¬ 
ment, would not even the suspicion of a want of neutrality do more mischief 
than any good which could be effected by a teacher of the Government schools 
undertaking in private to act the part of a missionary ; is not it better that 
the Government should strictly adhere to its own line of policy,.which you admit 
to be right, and leave those who openly profess to be missionaries to do the mis¬ 
sionary work ?—I believe, if the natives were duly informed of the reason for thus 
departing from the rule hitherto adopted, they would most readily comprehend 
the reason for the change, and they would approve of it. 

9951. Are there not many among the European population who would sug¬ 
gest injurious notions to their minds for what the Government was doing ?—In 
Calcutta it would be the case; but not, I believe, in our part of India, where 
there are vei’y few Europeans. 

9952. Mr. Fitzgerald.'] is not the Hindoo College at Benares exclusively for 
Hindoo purposes ? “The Government College at Benares consists of two depart¬ 
ments ; the Sanscrit department, which was established many years ago, for 
the exclusive education of pundits, and the English department, open to all, 
which is of comparatively origin. In the Sancrit department, a class has I’ccently 
been introduced by the principal, in which iustruction in English is given to 
the young pundits in that college; so that now, at one hour, they are taught 
the Shasters by their own pundits, and at another hour they are instructed in 
European knowledge by the principal. 

9953. How is that college supported ?—Entirely by the Government. 

9954. Is that the only college you know' of in which the Shasters are openly 
taught?—It is the only instance, so far as I am aware, in Northern India. 

9955. In your judgment, would there be any impediment placed in the way 
of the progress of secuhir education in the Government colleges, by allowing the 
teachers at those colleges to inculcate Christianity, at the expiration of the time 
devoted to other studies ?—I believe not, if it were fairly given out that while; 
the Government grants permission, it does not enjoin such work on its servants. 

9956. Might not the defect which at present exists in that respect be supplied, 
by the missionary schools ?—To a great extent it is sOi The mis.sionai’y schools’ 
fill a very important place at present. 

9957. Do you know instances iu which the students who resort to the Govern¬ 
ment, colleges for the purpose of secular education, receive religious, instruction 
in the missionary schools ?—I do not know any such case. 

9958. In the case of a student in one of the Government colleges, who 
receives secular education there, what is to hinder him from resorting to a mis¬ 
sionary school for the purpose of religious instruction ?—There is nothing to 
prevent him ; but when he once enters a particular school, he proceeds with his 
education there till it is finished, and then he tries to get a situation. 

9959- Would 
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9950. Would he be more likely to resort to a Government teacher in private 
for religious instruction, than he is to go now to a missionary school for the like 
purpose?— He would go the party he knows best. 

9960. You speak principally of the North Western Provinces ?—I do. 

9961. Have you known any instances of systematic oppression exercised by 
natives over other natives professing Christianity ?—Cases of private oppression 
are very common. I know of several cases, in which native Christians have 
been very much persecuted by their relatives, on account of the change in their 
religious sentiments and practice. 

9902. Of what character has that oppression been?—It has consisted in 
driving them from their houses, not allowing them to dwell under the same roof, 
and endeavouring to injure them in every possible way in their worldly circum¬ 
stances. 

9963. Has that oppression gone to such an extent as to impede them in the 
exercise of the religion which they have adopted?—More than once an,attempt 
was made by friends to carry off' individuals from our mission at Benares; but 
the attempt failed, owing to our obtaining aid from the authorities to prevent 
such deportation. 

99(14. Would you suggest that the law should be in any way altered, so as to 
prevent any such oppression of Christian converts?—I do not see that the law 
can be changed. I see no pi-ospect of relief but in an improved state of feeling 
in the native community. 

9965. Mr. Hardmge.~\ Might not the adoption of your proposal, to forjn a 
Bible class in the Government schools, in .after hours, create some apprehension 
in the minds of the natives that the Government were trying to convert them ? 
—More than once reports injurious to the Government have arisen from even 
more frivolous pretexts than that; but I believe the people are more and more 
convinced that the Government will not directly interfere in the work, and 
therefore it be would more difficult now to spread that impression than it was at 
one time. 

9966. Sir R. II. Inglis.] You hold in your hand a statement of the course of 
examination in a native institution supported by the Government; the students 
are there taught something of the heatihen mythology, are not they?—Yes. 

9967. They are examined as to who “ thrice-great Hermes” was {seepage 37 , 
Statistics of the Educational Institutions of the East India Company in India) ? 
—Yes. 

9908. Do you conceive that there would be any greater objection to their 
being examined with respect to that which we regard to be truth, than there is 
to tlieir being examined with respect to what we and they regard to be falsehood ? 
—No. In the course of a liberal education, information about truth and error 
cannot fail to be imparted, though neither may be enjoined. This question 
shows the great disadvantages under which the Government lies in its efforts to 
promote the education of the people. 

9969. Is there anything further which you desire to state to the Commitee r 
—‘I would beg to state, that as the Government of India has a vast number of 
places at its disposal, and as many natives are eager to obtain these places, an 
educational test, raised or lowered as the situation demands, and impartially 
admiiiistered, would give a poweid’ul stimulus to the cause of education. 


The Rev. T>v James Charles, called in ; and E.xamined. 

9970. Sir R. II. I/iglis.} YOU are now a Minister of the Established Church of ^r.xT.CtaHes. 

Scotland, at Kirkcowan?—'lam. I was formerly a chaplain of the Honourable “ ~ 

East India Company, in Calcutta. 

9971. When did you arrive in India, when did you leave it, and what situa¬ 
tion did you occupy when in India?:—I arrived in Calcutta on the 1st of Novem¬ 
ber 1832 , as chaplain to the Honourable East India Company in St. Andrew’s 
church, and 1 left in December 1847 , after completing my period of service. 

9972. You are prepared to state to the Committee the position of the 
Estal)lished Church of Scotland in the dominions of British India ?~I appear 
as member of a deputation from the committee of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, for the purpose of endeavouring to procure additional 
chaplains for the Presbyterian community in India. 

9973. When was the Established Church of Scotland first recognised in 
British India —'In 1814 . 
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9974. At that tmie was there any place of worship founded in connexion with 

that church?—At that time churchesi began to be erected at Calcutta, and 
Madras and Bonibay, and one chaplain was apppintedl to each, of tlios^ presi¬ 
dencies. V' . . ■ • ■ , . ■. ■' ^ '.V 

9975. In 1814 , was there more than one chaplain at each Presidency ?—■ 
Only one. 

9976. The number was increased to two in 1822 ?—Yes; and since that time 
the number has remained nnchanged. 

9977. What has been the condition of the Christian population connec|ed 

with the Established Church of Scotland since that time; has it increased. Or 
has it’remained stationary ?—I am not in a positioa to state, frOin iaersondl 
knowledge^ the facts connected with Bombay or Madras; but, judging from my 
own experience in Calcutta, the church attendance there increased largely 
(luring my ministry. , 

9978. Do you consider that the humher (if two chaplains in the three Presi¬ 
dencies, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, is or is not adequate to the wants of the 
capital cities themselves ? —I should say that the number ot' two is completely 
adequate to the wants of the seats of the Presidencies ; but that is hot adequate, 
if you take into account the out-stations of all the Presidencies. 

0970. Are you aware of the proportion of members of the EstabUshhd Church 


of Gotland in any, and what out-stations f -rl am pr,e|jared to place statistics in 
the hands Of the Committee with which I have been furnished by the chaplains 
at Bombay and the chaplains at Madras, Dr. Bryce having placed hefote the 
Committee the statistics from Bengal. 


[jy^e same were delivered in, and are as follows .-J 


Statxsti(;s of the Chukch of ScoTr.AND, Presidency of Bombay, > furnished by the 
liev. Dr. iSfeoenson, under date Bombay, 15 October 1852. - 


In communion with the Church of Scotland in Bombay - - - - # 

In the IBth Highianders, in all - . - - - - - _ - - 

111 each of the other seven regiments of Europeans, 100 soldiers on the 
average, or ■ - - ,, - - ■ ■■« 

In the three battalions of Artillery, 100 each, or - - - - - ~ 

In 30 Native llegiments, including the Veteran Battalion of Otficers, 24 in each 
regiment, say 1/6, or 4 to each regiment - - - - 

Engineers, &:C., not in Bombay - - - - r - - - 

Gut of 130 civilians, say - - - • " ~ - ~ “ - 


250 

650 

700 

300 

120 

20 

20 


2,060 


Sr.'VnsTics of the Church of Scotl.\nd, in the Presidency of Mad 
Rev. Robert K. Hamilton, of Scotland, at Madras, Senior Chaplain 


ras, fnirnished by 
of the Church. • 


*1. Maduxs (City). 

Presbyterian congregation—Morning 250l • 

„ " Evening ■ 

Add for absentees, sick, children, &c. (one-third) 

European troops in garrison (by returns): 
Presbyterians—Officers 4, men 85 - - - 

„ Women. 

„ ' Children - - . - . 

„ Artillery—Women and children, say 


Total in Madras - - - 


St. Tho.mas’ Mount (8 miles distant). 
Artillery—Officers and men, say - 

„ Women and children, say - - 

Civilians and East Indians,say - - - - 


Totai - - - 




400 


12(0 


520 


70 

**^11, Bangalore 
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*11. Bangalore (200 miles). 

Military (by returns; see Mr. Macforlane’s letter) - - - 

Civilians and East Indians, say - - - - 

Total - 

III. Tbichinopoly (210 miles). 

One European regiment, say (as above) - - - . , 

Five native regiments and artillery, equal to six regiments, say 
Civilians and East Indians, say - - - - _ _ 


Total - - 


IV, VizAGAPATAM (500 milcs). 


European veteran companies, say 

Eight native regiments and artillery, equal to nine regiments, say 
Civilians and East Indians, say - - - “ _ _ 


Total - 


V. Cannanore (420 miles). 


One European regiment, say 

Three native regiments and artillery, equal to four regiments, sav 
Civilians and East Indians, say - - • - . f 


Total - - - 


* VI. Bellary (300 miles). 

One European regiment (see Mr. M’s return) - 
Four native regiments and artillery, say only - 
Civilians and East Indians, say - - « 


Total 


VIJ. Secunderabad (400 miles). 

One European regiment, say - - - • ^ 

European artillery, say 

Five native regiments and native artillery, six regiments 
Civilians and East Indians, say - - . 


Total - • - 


VIII. Jaulnah (650 miles). 


European artillery, say - 
Three native regiments, say - 
Civilians and East Indians, say 


Total 


IX, Nag POOR (700 miles). 


European artillery (large force), say 
Five native regiments, ik.c., say 
Civilians and East Indians, say 


X. Saugou (960 miles). 

Nine native regiments and artillery = lo regiments 
Civilians and East Indians, say - - « 


615 

30 


114 

30 

20 


40 

45 

20 


114 

20 

20 


124 

20 

20 


114 

20 

30 

20 


20 

15 

10 


Total 


Total 


XI. Neilgherries (340 miles). 
European officers and invalids, say • 

0 . 10 . 2 


30 

25 

20 


50 

20 


.545 


164 


105 


154 


164 ) 


184 


45 


75 


50 


XU. Minor 
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XIL Minor Stations, as Palavaram, Poonamallee, Aroot, Velloore, 
Oosoor, Nelloore, Salera, Chittoor, &c., not including any 
foreign stations, say - - • - - - - 


Total of Presbyterians - - - 

Gf whom only those at Madras are provided with the means of 
grace in connexion with our church, viz. - - 

y 

Leaving totally unprovided for throughout the Presidency - 


—The returns marked * may be depended on as generally 
accurate. The others are only approximations, and are believed to 
be calculated much more below than above the probable facts^ 


1. Religious Denominations in Madras (City). 
(Probable Numbers, Europeans.) 
Church of England, about 

Church of Scotland, about - - - - - 

Romamcatholics, about - - - « - « 

Dissentel’s, Free Church, &c., about • - 


Total Europeans in Madras, about 1 

Tlie East Indian and native Christian population are probably about 
17,000 or 18,000; of whom about 13,000 are Roman-caiholics, and 
5,000 Protestants 


100 


2,246 

520 


1,726 


1,000 

400 

400 

200 


2,000 


18,000 


20,000 


Episcopalian 
Roman-catholics 
Dissenters 
Church of Scotland 


2. For the above, the following is the Ecclesiastical Provision: 

Churches. Ministers. 

7* 9t and 1 bishQp. 


- 10 
6 
1 


21 and 2 bishops. 

9 who are also missionaries. 
2 and 1 nvissipnaty. 


3. Average of Chief European Congregations in Madras. 

St. George^s (Cathedral), about - - - - 

St. Mary’s Fort (Episcopalian), the attendance of the troops com¬ 
pulsory - - - • - - - - - • 

St. Andrew’s (Presbyterian) - 
Wesleyan Chapel (chiefly East Indians) 

Independent - ditto - ditto - - - 

Free Church Meeting; Natives, 60; Europeans, 16 

Entire Presidency. 

Whole European population, Civil and Military, about - - - 

Of whom Irish, or Roman-catholics, about 

„ English, or Episcopalians, about - - - .. 

„ Scottish, or Presbyterians, about 
„ Dissenters of all classes, &c., about - • . 


260 


400 


300 


140 


120 


75 



12,000 

6,boo 


4,000 


2,500 


500 

1 

12,000 



* Four supported by Government. 


t Eight supported by Government, 


9980^ Can you state what proportion the number of Presbyterian members 
of the Church of Scotland bears to the number of members of the U nitecl Church 
of England and Ireland, in the service of the East India Company?—! should 
suppose, giving a rough estimate, the proportion of Presbyterian s to members 
of the Church of England in India is as one to five, or one to six. 

9981. Docs 
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9981. Does that proportion apply to officers and to men, or to officers alone? 'Rev.'Dr.J.Charle* 

—'I'o officers and to men, and to all uncovenanted servants of the East India -j 

Company. It applies not only to the military department of the service, but to 8 August 1853. I 
the civil and medical departments of the service, and to all the uncovenanted 
departments also. 

9982. Your object in appearing before this Committee, and also in applying 
to Her Majesty’s Government, is to urge a claim on the part of the Church of 
Scotland for increased spiritual aid in reference to the out-stations in India — 

It is. 

9983. Has the Church of Scotland made any such application in former 

years ?—The Church of Scotland has applied repeatedly to the Court of Direc- i 

tors for an increase of chaplains in India, but they have uniformly met with a 
repulse, on the ground that the Court thought itself precluded, by the terms of 
the Act of 1833 , from giving any such increase. 

9984. Did that Act establish not a minimum but a maximum ?— A maximum. . 

The Act states that they shall maintain two chaplains at each Presidency ; and i 

they thought that the language of the Act precluded them from ha,ving more 

than two. Our object is to endeavour to get that restriction removed, and to 
open up the way for an increase at the out-stations, 

9985. Has any provision whatever been made for giving spiritual aid to 
Presbyterians in apy part of British India, with the exception of those who are 

at the seats of Government in the Presidencies ?—None whatever; occasionally ‘ 

the chaplains, both at Madras and Bombay, have, with the permission of the 
Government, gone to visit the out-stations, for the purpose of celebrating the 
sacraments, or performing marriages, but no other provision has been made. 

9986. Has the subject been under the consideration of the General Assembly, 
and are you prepared to state to the Committee the number which the General 
Assembly would think necessary for the spiritual instruction of their co-reli¬ 
gionists in British India? — That point has never been formally under the con¬ 
sideration of the General .'\ssembly itself, but the committee of the Assembly on 
the Indian Churches have considered the matter, and, according to their view, not 
fewer than two or three chaplains are required to be added to each Presidency, 
in order to meet the wants of the Presbyterian community. 

9987. When you say the subject has not been formally before the General 
Assembly, but has been under the consideration of the committee of the General 
Assembly, are this Committee to understand that such committee exists during 
the recess of the General Assembly, and discharges the functions of the General 
Assembly pending such reiftess?— It does exist during the recess, and is entitled 

to carry out the objects for which it was appointed, in the way that to the com- I 

mittee may seem most expedient. 

9988. A large and liberal discretion is given by the General Assembly to that 
committee, so that tl)e recommendation of the committee may be regarded as 
the recommendation of the Assembly ?— Quite so. The General Assembly felt 
the inadequacy of the existing provision in India, and one of the objects dele¬ 
gated to me is, to endeavour to obtain the increase for which I am now 
applying. 

9989. Would such increase in the number of ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church in India be beneficial to the chaplains themselves, as well as to their 
flocks ? —It would undoubtedly be beneficial, especially if they were authorised 
to exchange services with any new chaplain who might be appointed. If the 
health of a chaplain were failing at one point, by removing to one of the out- 
stations for a time, all the advantage of a removal to a different climate might 
be obtained, and thus such an increase would not only promote the health of the 
chaplains, but would also, in one point of view, be economical to the Company 
itself. 

9990. Are you able to state to the Committee, from your own observation, or 
from your own knowledge, what has been the effect of the Government schools 
upon the native mind in India ? — My attention was of course directed to the 
subject of education when I was in the country; I observed it both in the 
Government schools and in the Christian institutions; and though I am not 
prepared to furnish statistics to the Committee, I can state generally my impres¬ 
sions as to the course of education. 

999 Has the result been favourable or otherwise to the youths so instructed ? 

0.10. z 2 —The 
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ficv. Charles. 


—The Government course of education, so far as it has produced any effect, has 
tended to undei’mine the convictions of the native mind m Hiiidooism. 

9992. Has it tended to supply the place of Hindooism with any purer faith ? 
—It has not; it ha!? conducted the students, so far as it has operated, to Deism, 
and to the rejection of all religion. 

9993. Further even than Deism?—-In some cases open Atheism has been 
professed by some of the alumni of the Govei’nment schools, but L should not 
say that that prevailed to a very great extent. 

9994. At all events, it has terminated rather in the abandonment of Hindooism 
than in the adoption of any other form of belief or worship?—It has not led to 
the abandonment of the open profession of Hindooism, but it has shaken the 
faith of those natives in Hindooism, as a religious system. They are no longer 
Hindoos in principle, even while they adhere to the observances of Hindooism. 

9995. Mr. Fitzgerald.’] Are you able to state what is the entire number of 
Presbyterians in British India—There are said to be unprovided for, in the 
Presidencj^ of Calcutta, 1 , 093 ; in Madras, unprovided for, there are 1 , 726 ; and 
in Bombay, unprovided for, nearl}^ 1 , 800 . 

9996. Mr. Ilardinge.] What do you mean bjt “ unprovided for” ?—There is no 
provision for their religious instruction. 

9997. Mr. Fitzgerald.] Can you mention the total munber of Presbyterians in 
British India ?—I can only approximate to the truth, by means of tlie paper now 
in my hand ; I should suppose from one-fifth to one-sixtli of the whole number 
of European residents in India in connexion with the services are Presbyterians. 

9998. You state that there are two Presbyterian clei’gyrnen to each Presi¬ 
dency?—Yes. 

9999. Are those two stationed at the chief town in each Presidency ?—They 
are stationed specially at the seat of the Presidency. 

10000. Mr. Mangles.] At what stations wmuld you propose that the addiiional 
chaplains whom you desire to be appointed should be stationed ?-—In Madras, the 
suggestion is to have their Ircad-quarters at Bangalore, at Trichinopoly, and at 
Secunderabad ; not however being confined to those stations, but itinerating to all 
the surrounding out-stations connected with those head stations, and being re¬ 
movable at the discretion of the Government,Whenever they may see fit to send 
them to any otlier station. In the Bengal Presidency, Meerut would be one 
station probably, Agra another, and Lahore another. In Bombay, it is proposed 
that there should be one at least for the Deccan, one for Kurrachee, in Scinde, and 
another at Bombay, to itinerate among the out-stations in the neighbourhood of 
tlie Presidency. 

loooi. Do you apprehend that at those stations there are a sufficient number 
of Presbyterians to Justify the demand for a Presbyterian chaplain ?—There are, 
if you take into account the number of residents in the out-stations who might 
be visited by those itinerating chaplains. 

10002. For example, at Kurrachee, in Scinde, when there was a Scotch regi¬ 
ment <hero, the number of Presbyterians might be considerable; but if there 
were an English or an Irish regiment, there frequently would not be a single 
Presbyteriiui, would there ?—^There might be some Irish Presbyterians, and there 
are a great many engineers and pilots come out to that part of the country, who 
would require to have provision made for them. 

10003. they servants of the Government?—Some of them are. In a 
petition.which has come home from Bombay, one of the strong grounds urged 
for the increase is the very circumstance 1 am now mentioning; namely, that 
there is a large number of individuals of tfie description which has been mentioned 
coming to Kurrachee. 

10004. You are aware that it has been contended, on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, by some persons, that it is iiot bound to provide religious instruction, 
except for its own servants r—I am aware of that; but the statistics furnished in 
the paper 1 liave given in relate, I believe, almost entirely to individuals con¬ 
nected with the civil, military and medical departments of the Company’s service, 
or with the uncovenanted service of India. 

10005. All being in the service of the Government?—So far as I am 
informed. 

iooofi. Mt. Hardinge.] Do yon pro[>ose that the chaplains should make 
periodical visitations?—-1 propose that new chaplains should be appointed to 

certain 
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-certain head-quarters, from which they might itinerate to the out-stations, in 
order to meet the wants of the Presbyterian comraimity. 

10007. M.V. Fitzgerald^] Is there anything to prevent the chaplains at the 
Presidency towns itinerating to the out-stations at present?-—^The distance is so 
great, that they could not possibly perform the duties appointed for them in the 
seats of the Presidency, and at the same time visit tlie out-stations. 

10008. Do they, in fact, go to the stations which are near the Presidency 
towns ?—When they are sent for, and the Government grants them permi.ssion 
to do so; but it is very rarely the case. 

Edmund Dewar Bourdillon, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

10009. Chairman.] I believe you are employed in the Ecclesiastical depart¬ 
ment in the India House?—I am in charge of the correspondence in the Eccle¬ 
siastical department. 

10010. Will you state what general principles the Court of Directors have 
acted upon in reference to tiie ecclesiastical arrangements in India?—The gene¬ 
ral principle is, that the Government in India are bound to provide the means 
of public worship and religious instruction for their own military and civil ser¬ 
vants, and for no one else. 

10011. Has that principle been acted on?—It has been acted on, as far as 
circumstances permit; it has not been possible to supply all the seiwants of the 
Government. Many servants, both in the civil and military departments, are 
at small isolated stations, to the number of one, or two or three, in many cases, 
and it is impossible to supply a resident clergyman at those stations, in con¬ 
sequence of the necessaiw restriction of the ecclesiastical establishment within 
certain fixed and definite limits. 

10012. Has the principle been, that where there has been a reasonable 
number of civil or military servants, so as to form an adequate congregation, a 
chaplain has been stationed ?—It has been the principle of the Government to 
provide, in the first place, for those stations where there are regular European 
regiments; after these are supplied, the Presidency towns, where large numbers 
of Protestants in the service of Government are congregated, are considered to 
have tlie first claim in the allotment of cliaplains, and those wliich then remain 
are placed, at the discretion of the Government, in communication with the 
bishop, at those stations where there may be the greatest number of civil and 
military officers. 

10013. there any station where is any considerable number of either mili¬ 
tary or civil servants which is without a chaplain ?—-Provision is made for all the 
most important stations, and any want of a chaplain at such places must be only 
temporary, arising from the death, or the removal from some other cause. 

10014. What provision is made by the Government for public worship or 
spiritual instruction in the small stations ?—They are visited periodically by the 
chaplains of the larger stations which are most conveniently situated for the 
purpose. 

10015. I believe a Return has been prepared, containing the names of the 
stations of all the chaplains in India, both those belonging to the Church of 
England, the Church of Scotland, and the Roman-catholic chaplains ?—Such a 
statement has been prepared. 

10016. Will you be good enough to put it in?— [The same was delivered in.] 

10017. Cun you state the number of chaplains at present employed in India? 
—The whole authorised number in the three Presidencies is 125 , being 63 for 
Bengal, 35 for Madras, and 27 for Bombay. 

10018. Is that number exclusive of bishops ?—That is exclusive of bishops. 

10019, What provision is made with regard to the Scotch Church?—There 
are two chaplains of the Church of Scotland at each of the'three Presidencies, 
Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 

10020. Is there any provision made for their visiting the other parts of India? 
—There is no regular provision made; but where they are called on to do so, a 
travelling allowance is granted them by the Government for the payment of 
their expenses. 

10021. What provision is made for the religious worship of the Roman- 
catholic servants of the Company ?—A small allowance is made for the payment 
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of a Roman catholic priest at those stations where tliere is a European regiment 
located, and wliere there may be a priest nominated by the Roman-catholic 
ecclesiastical authorities to discharge religious duties towards tlie troops. 

10022. Do you know how many Roman-catholic clergymen are at present 
receiving allowances from the Government, in one shape or another, in the three 
Presidencies ?—The number receiving allowances for attendance on the troops 
seems to be 42 for all the Presidencies. 

10023. Have you any other Homan-catholic priests, besides those whom you 
have referred to, receiving any allowance ?■—There are a tew Roman-catholic 
priests ministering to the native Christians of the Portuguese communion in and 
about Bombay, who receive small stipends, which have been continued from the 
time of the Portuguese possession of Bombay. As a general principle, now^ Ae 
payments are entirely confined to those who actually perform religious offices for 

the troops. . 

10024. Those allowances, I suppose, have been handed down from times long 
past, and are an exception to the ordinary rule of the Company s allowances ? 

10025. What is the relation of the Government towards the Roman-catholic 
bishops in India r—The Roman-catholic bishops are the medium of communi¬ 
cation between the Government and the other Roman-catholic priests ; and they 
also furnish returns to the Government connected with the births and inariiages 
and deaths of the members of the Roman-catholic communion. 

10026. Is any allowance made to them for doing that' Por those duties they'' 
receive an allowance of 200 rupees a month from the Government. 

10027. How many Roman-catholic bishops receive tnat allowance? -Autho¬ 
rity has been given for the grant being made to four Roman-catholic bishops, 
one in each of the Presidencies. The grounds were expressly stated to be for 
the performance of those civil duties, quite irrespective of the ecclesiastical posi¬ 
tion of the Roman-catholic bishops. 

10028. What h the practice of the Court of Directors as regards providing 
churches in India?—The Government have long been in the habit of making 
grants from time to time for the erection of churches in some cases, and in aid of 
private .subscriptions in others. By recent orders, the Government contribution 
has been put on a definite footing. 

10029. Will you state what that footing is?—-In tho.se cases in which the 
Government may think a church to be required for the .service of their troops 
or servants, they undertake to provide the substantial part of the fabiic, leaving 
such additions as may be thought necessary to give the building a proper eccle¬ 
siastical character, and any other ornament which may be desired, to be provided 
by means of private contributions. 

10030. What has been done with regard to the erection of Roman-catholic 
chapels by the Government ?—The Government have been in the habit of making 
small giants, where tliey are satisfied of the necessity of such buildings, and the 
amount given in recent instances has been 2,000 rupees. 

10031. Is that confined to cases in which the Government are satisfied that 
there is a necessity for building a chapel ?—Yes; the Government always claim 

to be satisfied in that respect. . 

10032. Has anything been done for providing the means of religious worship in 
small stations, where there is not a sufficient congregation to require the erection 
of a chapel r—In isolated military stations, where there is no civil community at all, 
and where the permanence of the stations is doubtful, the principle is laid down, 
that no churches shall be built for the members of the Church of Elrigland, and 
no chapels for the Roman-catholics, hut that two rooms shall be provided at the 
the expense of the Government, which shall he applicable to the purposes of a 
library and school-room on week-days, and to religious worship on Sunday. 

.10033. til® opjiortunity for religious worship there extended to all the 
troops, whatever ilieir communion may he ?—One room is to be appropriated to 
the Roman-catholics, and one to the members of the Church of England. 

10034. Mr. Fitzgerald.] Are the Committee to understand that the Mlowance 
which you speak of as being made to Roman-catholic bishops, is the only pay 
which the Roman-catholic bishop receives from the Government?—-Yes. 

10035. In reference to the nomination of Roman-catholic chaplains, is the case 
this, that the bishop nominates a chaplain at a station, subject to the approbation 
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of the Government?—! think tlie Government do not claim any right of nomina¬ 
tion, or any right of approval. 

10036. They merely call upon the bishop to nominate?—They leave it to him 
to nominate, and require him to certify that the duty has been actually performed. 

1G037. As I understand, the Government does, to a certain extent, recognise 
and hold communication with the Roman-catholic bishops in India?—To a cer¬ 
tain extent it does. Where it is necessary to communicate at all with Roman- 
catholic clergymen, it is done through the bishop. 

10038. When you spoke of troops, you meant European troops?—Yes. 

10039. Is there any provision made for the Roman-catholics in the native 
regiments, or for the civil servants of the Company who may be Roman- 
catholics ?^None. 

10040. You have stated that the Government were in the habit of making 
small grants for Roman-catholic churches; does the return which you have 
furnished specify the instances in which those grants have been made ?—No. 

10O41. Are you in a position to tell the Committee in how many instances 
such grants have been made?—No, lam not; they have been numerous. It 
may be considered as the settled practice now, to make grants towards the 
erection of such chapels, in cases wiiere the Government are satisfied of their 
necessity. _ 

10042, Does the Government make any allowance for the maintenance of 
those churches beyond its original small grant or contribution towards the 
erection of them ?—In the case of those chapels which are built within the 
limits of cantonments, and the sites of which are reasonable for public purposes, 
the Government undertakes their repair. 

10043. Mr. HardingeJ] Are you aware what has been lately done by Lord 
Hardinge, with respect to military stations ; have rooms been built for Roman- 
catholic soldiers as well as Protestants ?—There are very few stations to which 
the regulation of Lord Hardinge applies, as it is limited to stations where 
there are no civil servants. In some cases the principle alluded to has been 
acted on. 

10044. My. FiisgeraldJ] Yo\i say your papers do not show' the instances in 
which grants have been made for Roman-catholic churches?—No. 

10045. Could you furnish Returns, showing what has been the amount of 
such grants, and in what number of instances they have been made?—Such a 
Return shall be added to the statements already given in to the Committee. 
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Referred to in answer to Questions 8078 and 8070. 


InuouGHonT India the iri^ of the country iS;of the first importance, but its value 
IS perhaps better seen in the southern portion than elsewhere; there each village has its tank 
or water channel, and many two more 5 and in the Madras Presidency it is computed 
that thfe number of tanks exceeds 60 , 000 * ^ 

Tanks usually are formed by large and solid embanknients of earth constmctM across 
strea s or valleys to collect the rains aitd. drainage pf the country during the rainy season, 
and retain the water for the 'purposes of irrigation during the hot montlis. Tanks are of all 
eizes, from 20 yards to nine miles in length, and a few of them irrigate land vielding an 
annual value of 10,000 Z. ® 

Water channels are also of great value, some of them being 30 or 40 miles in length, 
and producing to Government a yearly income of 10,0007. and more. 

When the south of India first came into the possession of the English, the works of 
migaiipn were generally in a very ruinous state, having been niuch neglected, and in many 
instances destroyed during the civil wars which distracted the country during the contested 
succession to the Nabobship of the parnatic. For some time afterwards the English were 
frequent struggles to maintain their footing, and little time or means were left 
for the internal improvement of the country; but during the last 26 years much attention 
has been bestowed on the irrigatidn, and large sums of money expended tmder skilful 
directions, and in many instances with great success and most beneficial results. During 
last five years the average annual expendiiure on the works of irrigation in the Madras 
Presidency has been about ioo,Opo/. ; on the roads abbut 42,000/., and on public buildings 
43,0Qp/« And the extent of work done cannot be estiniated fairly by the money value, 
India wprk is ohP^fourth or one-fi fth the cost of %hat it is in England. 

Some very large and valuable new works have been constructed, as the dams or anni- 
cuts across the river Coleroon, the magnificent dam across the Godavery, which will cost, 
^y. ^he time it is finished, about 240,000/., and others of a like nature are in progress, as the 
Kistnah Anmcdt, in Rajahmundry, and the Pennaur Annicut, in Nelloro. 

As^an^xample of the effects of the expenditure on the works of irrigation, it may be 
stated, that dm ing the last 20 years 90,000/. have been spent in Tanjore, and the increased 
collections during the same period amount to 270,000/,, or three times the amount of the 
expenditure. 

As to roads, there were no rnade roads, in the English sense of the term, in the time of 
the native governments, nor bridges. It was not their policy to make roads, and they were 
Ignorant of their value. Now there are inapy good roads in each of the Presidencies. The 
Me road m Bengal, from Calcutta to the North-West Provinces, metalled and bridged 
throughout; petvveen 300,and 400 good roads;in Madras, with many easy passes opened 
through ranges of mountains, and a large number of bridges constructed, some of which 
would do credit to any country, of Which the Coleroon bridge is an'example, which is half a 
mile^in length, built across a river subject to high floods, and with a bed of sand of unknown 
depth; at a cost of only 16,000/. The country now presents a veiy different aspect from 
what it did 40 years ago; then there were no made roads, and consequently few carts ;'aU 
was earned on pack-cattle' ; now carts form the common carriage of the country, and car¬ 
nages drawn by horses are coming into general use. The manufacture of sugar is largely 
increased, and extensively exported, and trstdie and; manufactures generally rapidly im? 
proving and extending. ; ' 
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here arid there obetruct'da by- led|f?;i$rmp:'ii|^®i|if*tet,as^^^ 
great facilitieS'for the con8tructiht>:k>f>hundlmM3M|fe fi)r.d:iverting: the. 

of the.river^ into canals for;,;irTjg^i<>n:;'Ahu^ha^5'.i?fi^ 

numbers on these^ rivers, and more liaEtidMarlj^,in .Jlwij^oolcsitif Bagfe?:)^: J^al- 

li^'aon and Dhpolia.; A masonry in built across ^ tbeW^,^ 

at some plabe where there is a natural ledge of iock&,' 4iibr4& ;a si of watet' to. 

admit of the stream being led oflF by a canal, so as to rise above the of the^plain froin 
tw6 to three miles loWer down; the fiatnesj^ of tl^e land, and its Vetyiijj^ntl© slope in the 
direction of , the conrse of the river, adapts it admiraWy. for the case of 

all thebtindharas I have seen there is a i^nch greater ex,tent.of lan^ adtotmg of 
overflowed tlian the supply of water suffice to irrigate* ./All tJie KhandeshyivetB flow mto 
the Taplee, but the bundharas are chiefly found on tbe-;uppeE portions 
the river beds become gradually deeper as they approach the Taptee^ and; sh hpfairourabl© •. 
for^lthe construction of dams ; the Taptee itself flows in a Channel of ^^tr^di^inai*y/,de^ 
debfessed at least 100 feet below the level of the plain ftroagh whi^ tt rte 

waters are therefore not availahle for irrigation in , any pait pi their torongb,, 

Khandesh, ■■ " * ^ 




y'f: 


Water is obtainable'by digging pip|psi every where ip Khandesb^^^^^a^ 
been very numerous j fhe Taf>teey,nowever, acts as a drain to carry off:the'Sltb-soil 
■ " 'vlflllyi <Jeep^ti: they approach that river, until ^eir wa%^iv n^.. 

)ir irfigationf i in' the immediite neighbourhcqtfpf tfip 
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Paper referred to in answer to Questioh 8090, 


Tan revenue survey of Lower Bengal, comprisO from the coinmencement itt 18^;; a pro* 
feSsional survey of 74,724 square miles, and a khusreh survey of 13,945,square miles, at a 
total cost of about 208,600of which 176,300 /. was For the professional, and 32,200/, 

for the khusreh survey. , ,, ■ i. »» i 

There have been iro recent survey operations to any considerable extent in the'Madras 

territories. - . . 

Under the Bombay Presidency a revised survey and assessment is m course ot intro;* 
duction, proceeding from the collectorates in the Southern Mahratta country and the Deccan 
to the noi-them districts. A full account of the manner in which these operations are con¬ 
ducted will be found in a Return to an order of the House, presented during the present 
Session. '' ' . ■ 'v, " ■.. : 


Referred to in answer to f^aestiqn 8098, 


In 1840 Captain Maitland, in charge of the gumrcairiage manufactory hi . 

a school for the instruction dfthe artificers of the departijicint; the instpictioh cph»||fttftica«t!d 
ranging from that vtfiich yyas of the timplest cHarai^' to geometry, plan i^wiim, and 
meebanks, taught in a ptaciical vray^;- the have the biejl hlKct 

the chaihoter and qualifications of the ai(.tifi(iii*6mplQyp Mmh;hrd^ depwtfh^v aud 

gi'and’ it'to such .ap,- 
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■ v wswer 'to' Qu^tiou-SO^. ’ ;;^ ' 

MBMQJ»AN0Uii«ion Works of Irrigation in iSiwd//. V 

; 1, f HE province of §}liidh is about 400 mil^s in length, and its average breadth is about 

j 40 miles. Its area is therefore about ' 56,000 square miles: the ehinate ir dryi 

and’rain but seldom falls ; there are not periodical seasons of rainj as in India, and therefore , 
thebultivation of land/Whic^ is the principal source of revenue, is entirely dependent on 
artificial iiti^tion. 

2. The River Indus, which flows from north to south through the centre of the province, 

>! is the main source of supply from which, at a certain season of the year^ water is con-^ 

: veyed east and west into the interior pares of the ; province by natural branches and arti¬ 
ficial canal^ for purposes of m ■' 

,3. Thiei Indus, aris wdlf during several months in the year, rises, and overflowing 

its baulks,'spttJSds' h^ more dr less over the country. This is known as ihe inundation 

seaeoh, and the commences to rise steadily abhut May, and a^ maximuta 

height about the end of July or beginning of Apgtist, it then begnis to subside, and about 
December has^ reached its miminum height. ; i; ’ , 

4. The maximum height (speaking from recollection) as re^stered in' the water-gauge 
kept at Fort Bukkur, on the lodus, in Upper Sindh, is'about 13 or I8|‘ feet, and the mini- 
mumabout 1 foot or 1J feet. ^ f' --y- 

G* All the trunk canals, and most of the branch^% are cleared dwy '-yc^b Tb^ 
is necessary, as during the inundatiGii season the canals get more,or''ies». 
choked up, particularly at their mouths, by depoaits of fresh soil fallu^. in off the baoksj, 
and the collation of branches and trunks of trees, fee., which the river iri its rapid course 
brings down with it. Unless therefore these canals are annually cleared, cultivation could 
not be carried out. 

0. The clearance of the main or trunk canals is done by the Government under the 
direction of the collectors and iheir assistaiils, while the smaller branches are cleared by the 
zemindar$ and laiidholders tbemsrlves. 

7 . It ia when the river is, at its lowest height that the clearances of . canals arc com- 
tnenced; that ig in December; by the middle of April they are all finished and ready to 
receive the w«ater as so6h as the Indus rinCS to their levels and fills them ; thq general 
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irrigation, were under the 
ineiu,” the duties of' \vhich_ 
■assistants, mostly officers of th^i^ 
number of minor native officiali^;;jf! 
from recollection only>, this canal i] 
ti( the collectors and their assistanffe 


0 Tlie following are some of' ^tj 
I, Shikarpore, or ,Up^|ri'!| 

' •. - <fi- left ^ 


Silidfe: . 






iWmm} 


, : ' S'V' Hyilru^bad CoJIectorate (lyiiig <>b fhe Gastwi bank only):^; 

■ ’ ly Fooleylee,' , 

' ': 2 ./The Goonee (which m, I believe, a feontinhatiem of the 

Ilf, KurracHee Collectorate (lying on the ^:ight or Western bank): ,; • 5 ' 

1 , The Ared, flowing from the Munchur Lake near Selxwarn 

2 * The I^iilltire^y thrown off a little above Tatta. , / , , 

■ '■';■ .V,;: :■>-;;. , th :Tlie'^,^ 5 ^at/ihrow|iL'Taita, ; . 

y; ‘Pdth:;these latter enter the-Gharra creek v-:'''"- ' V 

The fonrfirst canals named iu the Shikar&re collectorato, on its leftbah 1 t,'|iay^, 03 tll^^^^ 
lately fallen tans, with the territory n?sume 4 fr^ Meer Ali Morad These arp he canals, 

‘ and I believe them to be natural branahes of the Indus, cleared and im|:)roved from time to 
time by the cultivators and l|pidowh, 0 jrs themselves. They run inland for about 30 or 40 
miles, and are navigable for boats of moderate butitheni for a considerable distance. The 
Beared, on the rigSt barik, is supposed to be an artificial canal. Government have within 
t|fe last year sanctioned (I think) 1 , 30,000 rupees for the purpose of widening and deepen- 
ing'h,- ■'; ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

, -lie The Sindh, Ghar, and Nara, are ddhbtless natural branches of the river. They are 
ali hayigable. The two former flow iriiahd for 30 or 40 miles, throwing oft numbers of 
ainpr artificial branches, 'The Nara (known as the Western Nara) falls into the Munchur 


: ' Shortly befQre my leaving Sindh a new work was commenced, namely, the cutting 

of a canal with a view to re-opening the Eastern Nara, The cutting commences imme¬ 
diately above the town of Roree on the left bank, and running south-easterly, passes round 
the AVore Hills, to the bed of the Nam. The Eastern Nara has not been flowing for a great 
nuniber of years. The waters of the inundation reach it in some places, and fili some of 
the deep basins in its bed; these often remain full all the year round, and cultivation is 
carried on on the banks of these natural reservoirs. The re-opening of the Nara, by this 
new canal cut, is a very important work, and will be productive of great good to the country. 
It is supposed thait it will be finished in about two years. 

13. Of the main branches in the Hydrabad andKurracheeeollectorates, l am unable to say 
more than that they are natural branches of the Indus, are navigable, and that from them 
many minor cahlila ar^ cut, from which the country is irrigated. I can better speak on this 
subject, as connected with the Shikarpore collectorate, in which I have been employed as a 
revenue oflSicer for the last four years. The systems of irrigation in the three collectorates 
of Sindh, do not, I believe, differ very maierially; and in describing that of Upper Sindh, 
I am very nearly including that of the two other collectorates. 

14. Water, thus brought from the river by canals, is raised and used in various ways. 

1st. The Persian wheel is chiefly used for raising the water; it is mostly seen in use 
in lands bordering the river, which are, generally speaking, higher than those further 
inland; the country slopes away from the river, so that at the end or tails of the canals 
there is not, perhaps, more than a.foot of water, and many of these canals, at last, get 
lost in the interior.. 

2d. Often, too, the country inland is on a lower level than the canals. Such lands 
are, therefore, more easily managed, asgio machinery is reqirired to raise the water. 

; They are supplied with water by small openings made in the canals, which are closed 
up, again when the water has been supplied in sufficient quantity. Lands thus watered 
. are called*^ mokh^'landS’ 

3 d. Lands 



niokb'MaiKis, cotton, indlgxv Wo, iind Jhorbs iire grov/n; wMIe the 

feiveof'pvoducts, which arc cln\^dyj<>waree tnui bajrec, aro'^vaicrctl from cunals. OoUoa 
if? ai^ grown on high lands ucar llic biinhs of d.'c river, 

17^ wheels are worked by either one or two bvdiockf^y the i>mier are called 

^Mioorlas/' and the latter ^‘ chirka»/' In Central and Tawer,Sindh canals are oflcn used 
for working the wheels^ tut to, ot generally ^ Uppor Sindh, '• . •' 

18. Lands are also irrigated from wells and poncls^tlie ?/ater frontwhicli in the 

same way 0 .S from ewalSj by means/ah the Persian wheel/ ’ ■ ■ ■ 

19k Cultivation on well laods is very mucJi increasing in Upper Sindh, and doubfiess^ 
also/iii Central and Lower Sindh,, froni the great encouragement which (xovernment boldo 
out to persons digging and constructing wells. Wells are generally used for garden lauds, 
i have not. often seen tlm leather bag, or mossuck, nmd for raising water from welb, o,s in 
India. 

20 , Cnitivatiou on lands lying on the eastern and western .boundaries of Sindh is nminly 
dependent on rain. On 1 ;lm western the lands inimodiatelj lunier the hills are watered 
either by the direef, fall of rairn or from the locumtain streams. Eain, however; is very 
partial, is not to be depended upon ; there i-i, therefore; no very great extent of cultiva- 
tion in 1 -hp^e \partS : 0 f the province so for remote from the river. 

21 . t have Bot the lUaterialB at hand lo enable )ne to draXv a sketcl^ map of the province, 
showing the positions and courses of the several canals, and .1 regrot that i cannot give a 
fuller and ro ore detailed account of the works of irrigation in Sindh, Having been chiefly 
in Upper Simlit, I carmoJ, speak fully on works coHinected with (be other colicctorates of 
Hydvabarhand Kumchee. 

■ (signed) J. P, Lester, Limt.y 

August 185?i, / ’ Deputy Collector in Upper Sihdli,) 
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COPY of the Mni C'T of the Marquess of Tweeddale 6u Education, and on the iulroduction Appendix^ No* a. 
ofthe,'Bible as a Class-book ;■ aJsO; Copy of ■ a ' Despatch ■ of Court of Directors, reiallog 
■;to the same«,' 


Ex=FiUct Fhrt St, George Public Diary j, to Consultation of 15th September 1848, 
MtNuTE by the Most Noble the President, dated 24 August 1846, 


I/:tter from the Council of Edueatioa, 
proposing tlie esf ahlishmaiit of several 
proviiJciaUchools, dated 4 July i.846.> 


, Minute, 

The subject now brought before the Government h one which calls for its best and 
most earnest consideration. It is, in my judgment, of the greatest im¬ 
portance to the cause of education in this i^residoncy that the sphook 
in the provinces shouldp on their first institution, be e.^tHblished upon 
such sound and enlightened principles as will be permanent^ and approve 
themselves in practice to the judgment of both natives and Europeans. 

I have 00 doubt that these considerations have weighed with the Council of Education 
in the propositions they have now submitted 10 Government, and 1 have nuich confidence 
in their opinion, believing that body well fitted, by the intimate acquain tance of its members 
with the various classes of the inhabitants of this Presidency, to arrive at just eonclustons. 

I fully concur in the first great principle kid down by the Councilv (hat the course of 
instruction should be such as to secure a sound and ihorough knowledge of every 
subject taught. 

From the experience I have had at the exaniinalions of the youth at the various Madras 
schools, I would limit, in the first instanee, education to the few branches named by them. 

From the number of native languages spoken in this Presidency, it is dearly of import^ 
anco, independent of other considerations, that one universal language—EnaHi^h'^^houid 

o.io, A A 3 form 




















I (: 4}lk jsH'^Bg^as’^aw^s^-i^Ubolj 

i&L''-'1'“ ;tKe''i5atwe stadbb'i'tO'; 

"f(|^s-bopk to, 

;be^n'¥or sope'tffi 
llile Gouraqid whi^h now. 
RubiTjittbis 'poilii for 
insiru'ctipns g.fii<;jrally, 


scboplft'^'asWeli 'is the Ifniv^rsity^ s'; 


pf the Bible as 
^ ^ ; institution has 

ho prpper,..b'^:fone dby made, to 

O^loMb^i^pnouTAh^e, G^urt.;. ,;I;;i,w;Qii]d await .their, 
are issued; is provincial 



i':^"Na. I 


,'^?r 


1 do, npjS/kiip competent TOaVt^^ 'can be found for some j to cpme for thes 

number byihc Goimcil |^nd I should think it expedient for the Govern-/ 

meat to^ saoefioh, in thq first instance, the establisboieni of four or six schools at the most 
populous and/influentialas Vizagapatara and Nqllore, in tha Northern, Cuddalore 
and Trichihppbiy| in Southern, Bellaiy and Calicut, m the Western district. When these, 
or as many of theni as practicable, have been established principles laid down; by 

the Council, and found to meet with success, tlm eattension of schools on same 
principles throughout the Presidency may be 3 ahclfoned by^ the Governinent. 

I fully concur in the subordinate measur^ mhpmmeh^^^ and I would authorise the 
Council to obtain w*ell-qbahfied masters ^s bfoly^^ leave it to their 

discr:etion to fix the salary of each, not exceedihg 4op rupees per mensem in any case!, in 
reference to the qualifications of each indiyiduab ^ ^ ; 

(signed) Tkveeddale^ 

Odtacumund, 24 August 1B40; , 


t 


March (No. 13) 1847* 


Oiit iGciVernor in Council, at Fort St. George. 


Letter from, d$ted 15 September (No, 
18) 1846. Proposed formation of fu ovin- 
ciai schools for general education in 
English and the native languages. 


Para. 1, You forward to us a letter from the officiating secretary of 
the Council of Ed ucation, in which it is proposed to establish at once 
nine provip^ial scbools for a useful course of instruction in English, 
and in one! or other of the vernacular languages.. 

2. The formation of schools for instruction in the English language, in .the prbyiifoes, of 
your Presidency, hs^s been already sanctioned by us,, on suOh a ^cale as we have thought 
likely to be practicable. The extensive pTin proposed by the Council of Education is not 
accompanied by any stateuieht of the means by which it can be accomplished. The 
diflicuity, if not the impossibility, of immediately procuring competent masters, has induced 
you to limit the number of the proposed schools to six ; but yOu have not informed us from 
what source the expense even of this number is to be defrayed. According to the estimate 
of the Council, the expense of each school is tb be from 700 to 800 rupees per month, and 
the cost of six schools vtfill, therefore, be 4,800 rupees per month, or 57,600 rupees per 
annum. Before, therefore, we can entertain tliis proposition, it will be necessary to consider 
Imw far the funds available for the objects of education can provide for this addition to the 
amount of expenditure already hiciirred, and for that purpose we desire to be furnished 
with an account showing the appropriation ofthe grant oL50,000 rupees which we sanctioned 
in our despatch of 16 April 1828, irom;the period of the formation of the Madras University 
to the latest period. With regard to your proposed plan, we,have frequently informed you that 
we should rather see the working of the scheme in one or two well-chosen situations than 
the multiplication of establishments, for the efficiency of which the means might provb, oh 
inquiry, to be deficient. 


3. We also observe, that the difficulty to which you advert, of procuring teachers for 
the projected schools, does not appear, so far as we can judge from your communication, 
to be sought to be remedied by any proposition for the establishmeiit of a proper couise 
of instruction for such as can be induced to devote themselves to such duty, without 
which we apprehend it will require much time to procure such a class of instructors as 
shall be qualified to conduct, with any prospect of advantage, the intended schools. 


4, The Council of Educatiori propose that the Bible be included in the studies of 
the English classes, attendance on the Bible class being left optioual. You have suggested, 
in qualification of this proposal, that there shall be two separate English classes, from 
one of Which the Bible shall be excluded, and that it shall be-left optional to thp students 
to attend either class. You have thought it right, however, before sanctioning either of 
thoirt',^tp solicit opr instrU^ as to the desirableness of the foeasdre, npt only in regard 

to its application to the yn.iversity4 


5. Tb6 ptavinciabschools and the Madras Universityi^fli especial instruc-r 

tion of Hindoosrind in the English language the scieuce of Eur^pq.; 

we cannot consider it either ^ or prudent to intfodu(& any br of study 

can in any way foteifer^ W^itb religiou^^ and opinions pf fo All sitch 

tendency hi^ been catefbHy^^^ded at both the othhr Ere$ideficies, vyhete naUve eduQauon 
■ ■ '■ ■■ 
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has been successfully prosecuted* * We direct you, therefoi^, to refi^ain from any departui'C 
from the practice hitherto pursued. 

We are, &c*, 

(signed) J, W. Mogg. 

Hm 8t G. Tucker, 

London, 2d March 1847 . 8cq. &c, &c. 

(True copies.) 

r. £. Peacock^ 

Examiner of India 


East India House,! 
29 July 1853 , J 


JAMES C. MELVILL. 


Appendix, No* 3 . 

COPY of any Application from the Chairman of the^ Court of Directors of the East India 
Company to the President bf the Board of (jontrol, for permission to lay before the 
Court of Directors Papers in the Secret Department, relative to the Origin andl 
Progress of the, Affghan War, and of the Answer of the President thereto, 

India Board, 2 August 1853 . (signed) R. Lowe, 


The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company to Lord Fitzgerald. 

My Lord, East India House, 28 April 1842 . 

Wa nave the honour to transmit the accompanying copy of a resolution passed by the 
Court of Directors on the 27 th instant, and in accordance therewith, to request the per¬ 
mission of the Board of Commissioners to lay before the Court any despatch of the 
Secret Committee to the Government of India, authorising the expedition into Affghanisian; 
also, any pajiers in the Secret Department relative to the origin and progress of that war, 
by which the finances and resources of India have been so heanly burdened.’^ 

We have, &c. 

(signed) J. L. Lushingi^n, 

• Jbim Cotton. 


Resolution of the Court of Directors, ' 

27 April 1842 . 

Resolved, nemine contradicente, that the Chairman and Deputy Chairman be requested 
to obtain permission from the Right Honourable the President oftheEoard of Control, to 
lay before this Court any despatch of the Secret Committee to the Government of India 
authorising the expedition into Affghanistan; also any papers in the Secret Department 
relative to the origin and progress of that war, by which the finances and resources of India 
have been so heavily burthened. 


hoxA, Fitzgerald to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. 

Gentlemen,^ ' India Board, 2 May 1842 . 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28 th ultimo, and of 
the Resolution of the Court of Directors of the East India CJompany, desiring you to ask 
permission to lay before the Court any secret papers relating to the war in Affghanistan. 

I have considered the subject, with the wish I must always feel to comply wnh a request 
for information connected with the into'ests of India, addressed to me on behalf of that 
important body which you represent. But I have come to the conclusion that at the pre¬ 
sent time it would not be beneficial to the public service to authorise you to communicate 
to the Court any papers respecting the origin of the expedition into Affghanistan, beyond 
those which, by Her Majesty’s command, have been laid before the Houses of Parliament. 

1 have, &c. 

(signed) Fitzgerald^ Vesci, 


That 
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The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company to Lord Fitzgerald. 

My Lord, India House, 1 February 1843. 

The war ii/Afl’gbanistan having happily terminated, the Court of Directors are anxious 
to be enabled to take into early consideration the conduct of all who have been concerned 
in advising and executing the late successful military operations in that country; and with 
a view to this object, they request that the Board of Commissioners will be pleased to 
coinmunicjfcite to the Court such of the documents in possession of the Secret Committee 
not yet laid before the Court as may relate to those subjects, and especially to the ordering 
and conducting of the forces under Major-genet als Sir George Pollock and Sir William Nott. 

W6 are further requested by the Court to take this opportunity of repeating their appli¬ 
cation of the 28ih of April, for papers explanatory of the origin of the expedition into 
Affghanistan. The Court submit, that it is essential to the due discharge of the important 
dutfes assigned to them by the Legislature that information should no longer be withheld 
from them of the causes of an undertaking involving such vast political and financial con¬ 
sequences to the Indian empire. The anxiety which the Court leel to obtain this informa¬ 
tion without fiirther delay is increased by observing that your Lordship has not hitherto 
favoured them with any satisfactory reply, either to the Court's letter, dated the 6th of 
April last, or the resolution of the General Court of Proprietors of the 27th of June, 
submitting the just claim of India to be relieved from a part of the expenditure of the 
Affghan war. 

We have the honour to add, that this letter has received the unanimous concurrence of 
the Court. 

We have, &c. 

(signed) J. L. Lusbington. 

John Cotton. 


Appendix, No. gv 


The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company to Lord Fitzgerald. 

(Secret and confidential.) 

My Lord, East India Hoiuse, 0 April 1842. 

We are requested by the Court of Directors of the East India Company to call the 
attention of your Lordship, and of Her Majesty's Minikers, to the intimation Idtely con¬ 
veyed to the Court by the Government of India, of their intention to discontinue their 
remittances for the supply of the Home Treasury by means of advances upon goods hypo¬ 
thecated to the Court. 

The local Government have been compelled to adopt this course by their financial diffi¬ 
culties, which have been wholly caused by the expensive operations in which they have 
been engaged beyond the Indus. 

It is doubtless known to your Lordshin, that, previously to the expedition into Affghan- 
istan, the finances of India were in a highly prosperous condition, yielding a surplus of 
considerable amount, applicable either to the discharge of debt, or to internal improve¬ 
ment, and that now there is a serious annual deficit, to meet which a loan has been con 
tracted, at five per cent., and there is so much ground for apprehending that the local 
Government will be unable to continue to borrow at that rale, as not only lo have led to 
the measure of suspending remittances by advances upon goods, but also to make the Court 
exceedingly anxious to take further and decide|i measures for affording .relief to the 
treasury in India. 

Under these circumstances, it has become the duty of the Court to claim, on behalf of 
India, to be relieved from any charges to which, upon a fair and inijjartial view» she may 
not be justly liable ; and whilst it is very far from the Court's desire prematurely to raise 
any question regarding the objects of the expedition beyond the Indus, yet they are con¬ 
strained to submit that, in no view of the case, can it be just or expedient ihat the whole- 
charge of these operation.s, including that of the military reinforcements about to be effected,' 
should be thrown on the finances otTndia. 

The Court, therefore, trust that Her Majesty’s Ministers will be pleased to make arrange¬ 
ments for paying to the Company, in the course of the present year, a sum on account, 
upon the assurance of which the Court could aftbrd early and important relief to the 
Government of India by proportionately restricting the drafts upon it from hence. 

We have to add, that this letter conveys the unanimous expression of the Court's, 
sentiments. 

We have, &c 

(signed) George Lynll, 

J. L. Lvshington. 


0.1c. 
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Extract Resolution at a General Court of the East India Company, on the 

27th June 1842. 

REsotvKD, That upon consideration of all the circumstances connected with British 
iittervention in the affairs of Affghanistan, as they appear from the Papers already laid before 
Parliament, it is the opinion of this Court, that the whole expense of that war ought not 
to be thrown on ihepeople of India, but that a part of it should be borne by the Exchequer 
of.the United Kingdom.'' 


‘ Lord Mii^/eraM to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. 

Gentlemen Board, 8 February 1843. 

AlTmouob I had an opportunity of stating to you on Friday last, when I had the honoui 
of seeing you. at this Board, that I should have great pleasure in direcUng the secret,papers 
which were desired by the Court of Directors to be laid before the Court, I beg leave m 

this more formal manner to repeat that assurance. , . c .i, 1 * 1 . 0II ♦tnf 

The officers of this department are now occupied in selecting frotn the despatches all that 
relate to military operations in the late campaign in Affghanistan, for the purpose ot sub¬ 
mitting the same to Parliament and to the Court of Directors. 

1 have no doubt that the documents which it is projicsed to communicate wilt be satis¬ 
factory to tlie Court, and it shall by my care that abundant information shall be supplied. 

With respect to the latter part of your letter, which refers to the origin and po icy ot the 
war to the westward pf the Indus, 1 have not as yet any communication to make to you 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 

1 n£LV€|i OCC«( 

(signed) Fitzgerald ^ Vesci. 


Appendix, No. 4 . 


MBTirtf Petitions referred to the Select Committee on Indian 'IjKRKiTOiRiKS, 

Session 1862-63. 



PETITION EB8, 

... . .—.. .. 

i 

PAOB. 

15 Jnly- l »53 - 

- 

- - Ministers of the Gospel Be- 
sident in Calcutta. 

- - Por witiwiraiwal of supports 
to Hindoo and Mahoraedan . 
BeUgions - - - - 

194 

25 Jiily 


- 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce - 

For Measures of Amelioration -■ 

197 

d/August 

99 


- •• Ministers of the ' Gospel Be- 
$ident in Calcutta- 

- - Against the Encouragement^- 
of Idolatry in India - - 

201 

9 August 

99 

- 

^ - Protestant Missionaries in 
Calcutta. 

- - Against the Encouragement ; 
of Idolatry in India - • - 

soa 

9 /AuguSt 

99 " 

•*; 

« - East Indians, Inhabitants of 
Calcutta, &c. 

- For Removal-of Disabilities 

affecting Persons of Mixed Pa¬ 
rentage - - - - 

209 


The Petition of the undersigned Ministers of the Gospel resident in Calcutta, 
Humbly show eth 

That your petitioners, being members of various Protestant denominations, and most 
of them having resided several years in India, are deeply interested in the progress of 
Divine truth in this country, and strongly participate in the conviction, now generally 
entertained, that the connexion of theGovernment of India with the Hindu and Mahommedan 
religions is both wrong in itself, and an obstacle to that spread of Christianity which your 
petitioners are aiming to secure. 

That your petiiioners willingly and thankfully acknowledge that much has been done 
in recent years to release the Government from its active share in the ceremonies of those 
religions, and to leave their disciples to maintain them in their own way and from their 
own resources. They admit with pleasure that many of the most prominent evils which 
once existed have now been abolished ; that oaths are no longer administered in the Com¬ 
pany’s 
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pauy’s courts in the names of Hindu idols ; that salutes in honour of those idols have been 
discontinued; that the pilgrim taxes at Qaya, Allahabad, Puri, and Dliarwai* have been 
abolished; that in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay the revenue collectors are no 
longer active agents in maintaining idol-worship; that the temple lands are no longer under 
their chai-ge ; that they have ceased to appoint Brahmans to pray for rain in seasons of 
drought, to Summon villagers to draw the idol cars, to sanction oflScially with their presence, 
and authority the actual ceremonies of Hinduism, and to present clothes, jewels, and fruit 
to idols, in the name of the Honourable East India Company. 

That your petitioners believe that much still remains to be done before the Governinent 
of India shall be finally arid fully severed from the religious systems which it has so long 
sustained. Under the arrangement which was reported to your Honourable House in 
August 1641)^ committees of natives, qr respectable individuals, have in numerous cases 
been subsliiuied for the revenue collectors in the management of the shrines which the 
Government supported; but in some respects the former direct connexion between those 
shrines and the Government has only been replaced by an indirect one, calculated to a 
certain extent to hide the real character of the alliance. 

That 3 four petitioners have learned from the return made by the Government pf India 
to your Honourable House in 1849, that at the present time, and under the arrangement 
recently adopted, more than 16 lakhs of rupees, or 160,000/., are annually paid by the 
Government of India for the support of temples and mosques, of Brahmans and Moulvies, 
of whicli about seven lakhs are expended in the Bombay Presidency, and eight lakhs in that 
of Madras. That, while your jietitioners admit that to some of these grants the temples 
referred to have a strong claim (such grams being made in commutation for the revenue 
of lands still under the charge of Government, and which cannot be surrendered because 
their bouiidaries arc unknown), they feel convinced tli^at searching.inquiry would prove the 
claims of others to be more than questionable. That the fact is well known tiiat on several 
occasions when new territories have been annexed by the Government of India, and it has 
been found that certain voluntary contributions have been customarily made for religious 
objects by the former authorities, these donations have been continued by the East India 
Company, under the belief that treaties which guaranteed protection to the rights of th(^ 
natives of those territories bound the Government also to perpetuate those gifts, although 
being originally voluniary, they are so still, and ought to be withdrawn on account of their 
injurious tendency. That, in iilustration of these remarks, your petitioners can point to the 
celebrated temple of Parboti at Poonah, which was a ineve private temple of the Mahratsa 
Peishwa, and to the college of Brahmans at the same place, which two establishments, with 
other minor temples in that collectoraie, receive an annual gift from the East India Com¬ 
pany of more than 10,000/. 

That your petitioners have been informed ihat a custom formerly existed in the Agra 
Presidency,,by which the Government of India presented dresses of honour to Mahommedan 
cadis on tiie occasion of the Eed festival, and that such gifts have been commuted into 
money payments, and are continued tp the present day. 

That your petitioners have heard on good authority that another custom has prevailed, 
by which, when ihe Governor-general and other high officers of state in travelling have 
approached cehbrated native shrines, offerings have been there presented which were paid 
out of the public purse, and that at Amrit^ir, Jw41amukh> and Taraulhron, in the Punjab, 
such offerings ave been presented within a recent period* 

That your peV'tiouers have never observed any mention of these offerings in the Parlia¬ 
mentary Returns upon the subject of idolatry in India, and are aware other cases which 
have in like maimer been passed over. That fpr a Ipug period a poaj^ri or Brahman priest 
was employed, at an annual expense of about IW /. (or 2,000 rs.), in the salt agency at 
Hidgelee, whose duty it was continually to worship Lakshmi, the Hindu Goddess of For¬ 
tune, in the empty salt golahs, in order to secure the Company’sS trade against loss ; that at 
the opium agency in Behara special gift was made to the Brahmans to secure good fortune 
outhe sailing of the first opium boats every season towards Calcutia; that in iho money 
advances at t he beginning of the opium season certain payments to Brahmans were regu¬ 
larly included, and that a similar practice existed in the suit agency at Hidgelee. That 
your petitioners believe that these practices continued for a long period unknown to the 
heads of the respective departments ; that they were never specified in the Parliamentary 
Returns, being reckoned in the salt and opium agencies as regular current expenses; that 
these practices were recently brought to light, and then suppressed; and that your peti¬ 
tioners mention them now* because they believe that searching inquiry would probably 
bring to light other practices of a similar kind. 

That, while solemn affirmations have been substituted for the oaths formerly taken by 
Hindus and Mussulmans in the Oompanys Courts, the law which permits tnis variation 
from former custom has not yet been exJended to the courts estjiblished by Her Majesty's 
charters in India, and that oatlis on the Koran, and oaths ii) the names of Hindu deities 
coniinue to be adurnustered in those couils as in former days. 

That your petitioners have heard with regret that, notwiihsiauding the positive orders of 
the Court of Directors, the Residents at Baroda and Nagpore have within recent periods 
recognised and attended in their official capacity idolatrous festivals celebrated by the 
Hindu rajas of ihose territories, and that in tlie latter case such attendance w^as doubly 
painful, Irom the lact thui in 1847 the acting Resident at Nagpore, Captain Ramsay, com¬ 
pelled the missionaries to give up to the Roja a young convert who had applied to them 
for baptism, on the ground that under the INagpore treaty with the East India Company 
he could not protect the raja’s discontented subjects; and your petilioners remind your 
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A t Nn ^ Honourable House that this view of the obligations of the Government of this country was 
formerly sanctioned by the Government ol‘ India. 

That your petitioners believe that in the Madrissa College in Calcutta, and in various 
Sanskrit colleges endowed by Government, the authoritative precepts, doctrines and cere¬ 
monies of the Hindu and Mahonunedan religions are taught at theeJipeiise of the Govern¬ 
ment; that the explanations and reasons that have been ottered respecting such an 
anomalous proceeding are insufficient to defend it; and that, in the case of these colleges, 
one of the most offensive and direct forms of the Government connexion with false religions 
exists, notwithstanding the expressed wishes of the Court of Directors and of your 
Honourable House, intkct to the present time. Your petitioners are aware of the value of 
these colleges as philological institutions, promoting the cultivation of the ancient and 
modern languages of India, and it is not therefore to this use of them that the objections 
above made have referred. 

That your petitioners have reason to believe that by a despatch to the Governor-general 
in 1847, the Court of Directors prohibited their public servants from taking part in mis¬ 
sionary undertakings, and thereby conveyed to many minds the impression that they would 
view with disfavour all who should not see it to be their duty to be entirely neutral in the 
great contest of Christianity in this country, and that your petitioners consider such a piy- 
hibition, in contrast to the Court's own alliance with false religions, with feelings of surprise 

and sorrow. , 

Further that, in respect to one of the great obstacles to that full and complete disconnexion 
of the Government of India from the Hindu and Mahommedan religions for which they pray, 
your petitioners would draw the special attention of your Honourable House to the regulations 
of the IndianGovernment respecting endowments for the support of those religions. That by 
Regulation XIX. of 1810, in Bengal, and Regulation Vll. of 1817, in the Presidency of Ma¬ 
dras, such endowments are recognised as pious and beneficial, the care of them is vested in the 
Boards of Revenue as an important duty of Government, and questions connected with them 
have hitherto been placed, not under the jurisdiction of the ordinary civil courts, but under the 
officers of those Boards. Ibat your petitioners consider ihat several weighty reasons may 
be urged against those regulations; inasmuch as they constitute the Government the 
trustee of such endowments, and treat them as if they were matters of great benefit to 
society, and of pecuniary interest to the revenue authorities; inasmuch, also, as to enforce 
them fully, would bring the Government iriio more intimate connexion with those religions 
than thty have ever yet held; and chiefly because they now stand in the way of those very 
” arrangeim nls which the Governmeni of India has recently been making for disconnecting 

itself altogether from those endowments; in the Madras presidency, for instance, the col¬ 
lectors have been forbidden lo interfere in the management of mosques and temples, yet 
the regulation which commands them to interfere still continues on the statute book ; while, 
at the same time, should breaches of trust in their management occur, the civil courts 
refiise to take tliem into consideration, because that regulation is unrepealed. That this 
anomalous state of things was brought to the notice of the Supreme Government of India 
by the Government of Madras several years ago, and that they have provided no new regu¬ 
lations to meet ihe difficulty. 

That your petitioners feel the need of a searching inquiry into all these subjects. They 
fear that while public attention has been especially directed to the temple of juggernauth, 
and to the donation which it annually receives, other matters not less important have con¬ 
tinued almost unnoticed, although they have the amhority of one of the members of the 
Supreme Council in India (Sir H. Haddock, in his published Minute of 1834) for saying 
that fHhe temple of Juggernauth is only one of innumerable Hindu temples receiving 
endowments'from the Government of India." 

That your petitioners hailed with lively gratitude the draft of an Act which the Supreme 
Councirof India published in the ‘‘Calcutta Gazette," upwards of a year ago, for the final 
• severance of Government from the temple of Juggeniciuth, and that your petitioners hoped 
that a measure so wise and just, demanded alike by sound policy, public justice, and 
Christian principle, would speedily be passed into u law; but that now they fear that the 
views and intentions of the Government of India have changed, and that the passing of 
this Act is extremely uncertain. 

Your petitioners, therefore, without dwelling on the very solemn subject of the evils of 
this connexion between a Christian Government and the shrines of false religions, respect¬ 
fully pray your Honourable House to take into consideration such further measures as 
may be required for com[)leiing the entire severance of the Government of India from the 
Hindu and Mahommedan religions, to institute a searching investigation into the allegations 
of this peiition, and to iiave laid upon the table of your Honourable House ii copy of the 
despatch of 1847 above referred to, with a statement of its origin and intended aim. Your 
petitioners especially pray that your Honourable House will be pleased to call tor a com¬ 
plete, distinct, and detailed statement of every grant now directly or indirectly paid to the 
above religions in every district and province of the coniineni of India under English rule; 
to institute a rigid scrutiny into the ground and title upon which each one of these grants 
is claimed, whether it be to mosques or temples, to Brahmans or Moulvies, to idolatrous 
ceremonies, or the education of tire young in the authoritative sisasiras of those religions, 
and to cause every revenue official in India to report minutely on every fact that brings the 
Governmeni into any connexion whatsoever wiih Mahuunnedanism or Hinduism in the dis¬ 
trict under his charge. They pray also that your Honourable House will direci the Govern¬ 
ment of India to repeal the two Regulations which your petitioners have referred to, and 
to enact in their stead a regulation applicable to all the presidencies of India, by which the 
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endowments of the Hindu and Mahommedan religions shall, like all other trusts, be placed Appendix, No. 4 . 
under the j urisdiction of the civil courts. 

And lastly, your petitioners will ever pray that the spirit of wisdom and of justice may 
be abundantly granted to your Honourable House by that great and gracious God. who 
has said tliat “ righteousness exalteth a nation, but sih is a reproach to any people. 

Carapiet Chater Aratoorij 
Baptist Missionary. 

W. S, Mackay, 

Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 

David Ewart, ^ , 

Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 

8cc. 8cc. &c. 


The Petition of the Bombay Chamber of Cbmmerce, 

Humbly showeth, . , i 

That your petitioners are a body of merchants at Bombay, associated for the protection 
and promotion of mercantile interests, which are alike intimately allied with the best 
interests of England and of India. 

That your petitioners respectfully avail themselves of the opportunity now afforded by^ 
your Honourable House, in reconsidering the principles and details of the Government of 
the British Indian empire, to lay before your Honourable House some of the views and 
feelings which they entertain in relation to tlie same, having more particular reference to 
the subjects suggested by the constitution of their own body. 

Your petitioners, however, in thus desiring to confine themselves to such matters as bear 
directly upon their own interests as traders, believe that such interests will be found to be 
identical with those both of the governors and of the governed ; and they are desirous of 
o'iving the weight of their testimony, as an independent body, to much that has been 
already stated, both in Parliament and elsewhere, with regard to the wants of this country, 
but in doing so to limit themselves strictly to matters of which they have personal know¬ 
ledge and experience in this Presidency; and, although it will be incumbent upon them to 
reflect in some instances on the administration of the East India Company, they are actuated 
by no spirit of hostility to that body. 

The great want and grievance to which your petitioners would call the attention of your 
Honourable House is the lamentably defective state of our internal communicatioas. Your 
petitioners attach to this question the utmost importance, as they are convinced there is no 
other that bears so strongly upon the interests of cominerce, and perhaps no other material 
question in which are so intimately bound up the best interests of humanity. 

So notorious are the facts of the case as regards the utter want of roads, or of any means 
of communication throughout almost the whole of this Presidency, that your petitioners 
would scarcely have thought it necessary to enlarge upon the subject, or to enter on any 
proof, but for the extraordinary statements which they observe have from time to time been 
put forward at home in support of the East India Company by persons of high authority 
and rank. 

Your petitioners believe that in no part of the world is the necessity for roads greater 
than in Western India, and in no part of the civilized world is there so great a want of 
them. There are neither navigable rivers nor canals, and scarcely can there be said to be 
any roads, such few as do exist being generally unmetalled, and almost entirely unbridged. 
Throughout the greater part of the country traffic is conducted solely by means of bullocks, 
carrying not more than two cwt. each, and travelling with difficulty from six to eight miles 
a day. Even such traffic is often interfered with, and temporarily suspended by draughts, 
epidemics amongst the cattle, or other causes, and during four months of the year it inust 
entirely cease, from the fact of the unmetalled roads becoming ^uite impassable. With an 
area of 70,000 square miles, exclusive of the great province of Soindt*, and with a popu¬ 
lation of not less than 7,000,000 souls, the Bombay Presidency possesses not more than 
400 miles of made road fit for wheeled conveyances, and as yet only 24 of railway, 
England, with an area of only 50,000 square miles, has at present, your petitioners believe, 
independently of 7,000 miles of railway, nearly 120,000 miles of public higlway and 
macadamised roads. The facts of the case for India, however, are not sufficiently to 
be apprehended by this comparison, as more than half of our roads are purely military, 
or have been constructed for the convenience of Government, and out of the great natural 
lines of traffic^ 

For further information on the subject, and regarding the state of the rpads on this side 
of India, your petitioners refer to the following opinions expressed to Government by their 
own officers. Captain Wingate, one of the most distinguished military engineers of the 
service, speaks of a part of the great trunk line from Bombay to Agra, via Indore, ns the 
frightful and thoroughly execrable road from the Thull Ghaut through the Concan, Colonel 
Dickenson, the late chief engineer of this establishment, has slated of the great cotton- 
producing prnvince of Guzerat, that it has not a single made road, which we believe to be 
still substantially the case. Another engineer officer of similar rank has said, even more 
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Appendix. No. 4 . recently, that the only real road, that is the only iwd bridged and- metalled, in the Presidency 

' * is that from Panvveil to Ahmednugfijtir, a distance of about miles; and trom the 

southern yjai ta ofthe Presidency the highest Government olficials have spoken of the want 
of roads and bridges as an incalculable pressure on the industry’and resources of the 
country. 

In addressing your Honourable House, it is unnecessary for your petitioners to occupy 
I time or space with general arguments in favour of such facilities of transit and communi- 

* cation as are so much wanting here. The advantages to mankind of roads upon which 

j they can pass at all time^ith comfprt and celerity can hardly be appreciated too highly; 

; and if, as lias teen said upon the highest authority at home, the more general introduction 

' of highways iir Scotland in the beginning of this century ad vanced civilisation in the dis¬ 

tricts pi inci pally affected by ai least 100 years, and if the effects of the opening of new 
< roads in Ireland, still more recently, have been spoken of as magical, as well in a morakand 

I social as in a commercial point of view, what might not be expected from like causes in a 

vast continent, almost destitute of water communication, and of which the need of roads 
; is in consequence so much more urgeni. 

I Experience in India unfortunately furnishes as yet but limited means of correctly esti- 

I inatini: these probable consequences, but your petitioners have had melancholy experience 

of the actual want of such means of communication. It is a fact in the recollection of many 
Europeans still in Bombay, that whilst, througlv the accidental occurence of a bad season, 

; thousands of human beings were dying of starvation in Candeish, abundance of all the 

irecesssaries of life was to be found at Poonah, a distance not greater than from London to 
Yorkshire, but oWjing to the want of roads and difficulties of transit* even starvation prices 
! could not command the necessary supplies. Nor is this a solitary insUinee of such lament¬ 

able occurrences. Boih Sholapore to the south, and Gwalior in the north, have been the 
scenes of local famine witiun a very few years. Animal life is year after year sacrificed to 
an extent that would almost pass belief, in the conveyance of such siuali portion of the 
produce of the interior as reaches us in Bombay. 

The carcasses of bullocks are to be met with in hundreds towards the end of the dry 
season, maiking the great lines of traffic, and it is said, that of the vast number of sheep 
sent from Candeish and the Deccan, only one-third reach Bombay alive. Whilst feelings 
of humanity, however, are thus powerfully appealed to, there is no less strongly an appeal 
to the interests of trade. It is a fact, about which your petitioners believe no difference of 
opinion does or can exist, that the trade of India is still small beyond comparison with that of 
any country so populous and so capable of trade, and that the first step has scarcely yet 
been taken towards developing the vast resources of this empire. If it is intended, how¬ 
ever, that this rich field should ever be harvested, the means of making its riches available 
must be provided. So long as we find, it stated, with regard to the richest province of 
We^^tern India, that but little more ihaii an eighili of its arable land is under cultivation, and 
that even under such circumstances, in years of abundance, the more perishable descrip¬ 
tions of produce cease to have almost any. value—indeed are olten left to perish on the 
field from the want of outlet by roads, we can look for but little progress in this direction. So 
long: as such a state of things is permitted to exist, it is impossible for the ryot to better his 
condition; be must remain, as at present, without incentive to exertion, and with difficulty 
able to provide the scanty means of supporting existence from day to day. It is thus that 
we are enabled to account for ihe oppressive nature of a land tax which, as a rule, is in itself 
li«ht beyond example, and which, though not averaging more than 2 s. an acre on eul.tivaited 
land throughout this Presidency, yet absorbs in that sum a very large portion of the returns 
from ciiltivatioiK In the want of Wads we must also seek for au explanation of the fact that* 
although India is believed to produt:e an annual crop of cotton but little inferior in amount 
to thar of America, so small a portion of it has hitherto become available for our manu¬ 
facturers; and the indirect proof of this has been furnished in your petitioneiV experience 
of the increased supplies which have always been forthcoming, with an advance of price. 
The value of cotton in the great producing; districts of Central India is notoriously much 
below the cost of production in any pari of America, but it is estimated that an advance of 
as much as 100 per cent, on first cost is required, in order to bring such cotton to the sea¬ 
board. 

To the w ant of roads^ then, do your petitioners mainly attribute the depressed, they might 
say, with reference to much of this Presidency, the desert state of the country, and the very 
limited nature of our export trade from Bombay, as compared with what might be expected 
from the only great outlet of so vast a tract of continent; but equal, at least in degree, are 
the effects of the same cause upon our import trade. It is familiarly said that the export 
of British manufacture to India is at the rate of only 1 s. per head, although the export to 
iSouth America, a continent with which it may fairly be compared, is ten times that amount; 
and your Honourable House is aware that our Australian colonies are now said to consume 
at the rate of no less than eight pounds per head. The full force of these facts is scarcely 
represented, even by this comparison. As regards the trade of Bombay, there is reason to 
believe that by far the greater part of the increased importation of British manufactures of 
laie years has found its market elsewhere than in India proper, and that the real consump¬ 
tion of British goods in the Presidency of Bombay itself is very limited indeed. The cost 
of carriage precludes British manufactures from competing sucoessfully with the native 
almost everywhere, except on the coast. 
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Wilbout ^exhausting the arguments which might he adduced on the subject of roads, 
regarded from a simply economical point of view, there are still other, and in themselves 
much higher and more important, reasons to be urged why no lime should be lost in 
meeting this great want. 

The education and improvement of the natives of this country are subjects deeply at 
heart with the English nation. Unfortunately, however, but a scant measure of success has 
as yet attended such endeavours as have been made in the cause of education and 
Christianiiy; but other results could scarcely be looked for, when it is remembered to what 
a very limited extent European influence has yet been brought to bear upon the mass of 
the people. It is not education in its ordinary and restricted sense that is chiefly require<l 
for the natives of this country, for perhaps in no other part of the world are the mere rudi¬ 
ments of education more generally diffused ; but what is absolmely essential to native pro¬ 
gress and the elevation of the native character, is a higlier tone of morality. This must be 
looked for principally from increased intercourse with the more advanced race, and from 
the recognised influences of a true religion. Such influences, however, cannot be brought 
to bear to any extent whilst so much of the country remains almost inaccessible to Euro¬ 
peans, frpm the difficulties, the risk and the expense which are now necessarily attendant 
upon travelling in the interior. To her insular position, and the early introduction of an 
admirable system of internal coaununication, England is said to be mainly indebted for her 
present proud position amongst nations; and to the absence of these advantages do your 
petitioners attribute the fact, that European civilisation is still arrested on tiVe threshold 
of India. 

Although your petitioners are unwilling to join in the sweeping condemnation which has 
been so often passed updn the administration of justice in the East India Company’s courts 
in this country, there is in their opinion much that is susceptible of improvement; but they 
think a sure means of procuring such reforms as may be desirable would result from the 
greater publicity and scrutiny to which such courts would be subjected by the increased 
resort of Europeans to the interior. Residing in Bombay, your petitioners are within the 
jurisdiction of Her Majesty’s Supreme Courts, and fully recognise the advantages they derive 
from the protection afforded by those tribunals to their rights and privileges as British 
subjects; they have perhaps personally but little experience of the administration of jus¬ 
tice in the interior, but it has not been without reason that they have always viewed with 
great jealousy any measures on the part of Government which threatened to subject Euro¬ 
peans to the jurisdiction of the Company’s Court. The notorious inexperience and want of 
judicial capacity of many servants of tlie East India Company wdio administer justice in 
the interior naturally cau.se a great dread of si^ch tribunals, whilst arbitrary decisions,; an 
irregular mode of proceeding, ill-defined laws, and the constant reversals of verdicts on 
appeal to higher courts, fully j ustify the objections entertained to such a jurisdiction. 

Having shown how vastly important and general in its relations is the question of inter¬ 
nal communication, your petitioners would further represent, that it is a paramount duty of 
the Government of this country to provide the same. I'hey believe that this duty has t>een 
generally acknowledged by the Indian Government, both in theory and practice; but 
«onie ditterence of opinion would still seem to exist on the subject in England. Your peti- 
titioners would therefore venture to remind your Honourable House, that throughout India, 
and more particularly in this Presidency, Government occupies, as regards the land, the 
position of both landlord and owner, as to Government accrues every advantage of revenue, 
if in the absence of any such proprietary rights duties of a similar nature have been recog¬ 
nised by many European governments, they should be still more imumbeiU upon the 
Government of this country, which in its career of conquest has left no class between 
itself and the cultivators of the soil. Whether or not consonant with strict princi[)les of 
political economy, it has-been and remains a necessity in India that all such works of public 
utility should be undertaken by the existing Governnit nt. Remains of canals, tanks,mao’s, 
and other public works, stupendous by comparison with anything that the British have yet 
to show, still testify throughout the country to what w^as done by Ibnner rulers of India, 
whilst it is matter of history familiar to all, that for the support and furtherance of 
such necessary undertakings large assignments of lands were constantly made both by 
Mohamedan and Hindoo princes. 

As regards Bombay, one of . the greatest practical difficulties whicji has hitherto stood in 
the way of progress with undertakings of the nature referred to has been found to result 
from the subordinate position of our local Government. Although invested with consider¬ 
able powers in many other respects, as regards expenditure on public works, it is without 
any power whatever, and the necessity of endless references, botli lo the Supreine Goveim- 
inent at Calcutta and to the Court .of Directors at home, with the consequent delays, has 
proved fatal to many an undertaking which would have largely benefited tlie country, 
although backed with the strongest approval of ihose best qualified to judge of the mutter. 
Your petitioners would here instance the almost unaccountable delay which ha^ aitended 
the introduction of a system of railroads for this country; a trunk line of railway from 
Bombay to Agra has long been acknowledged to be a pressing necessity ; it is however 
upwaids of 10 years since the project was first started, witii the strong recomniendation of 
our local Government, and as yet only 24 miles have been completed, whilst the sanction of 
the Court of Directors fur au extension above the Ghauts is still deferred. Your petiiioners 
believe that it is now a well-established principle with regard to radu ays, that a great trunk 
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4. line cannot be expected to pay until completed, and it seems therefore the more difficult to 
account ior the course pursued by the authorities at home in almost ensuring loss by delaying 
to carry out at once in a liberal manner what they have begun. As an experiment, the 
Bombay line, so far us it has been already sanctioned, can have no value except in the 
experience which has been gained from it—that neither in the country nor in the people 
does there exist any kind of obstacle or difficulty in the construction and success of such 
works. 

Your petitioners are convinced that it is no less the duty than tlie interest of the East 
India Company to deijote a portion of its revenue to the opening up of the country. The 
necessary consequence of improved means of communication would be a great extension of 
cultivation and an enhanced value for the produce of the soil, from which Government 
would at once derive a large increase of revenue. In a military point of view, the advan¬ 
tage to Government of good roads would also be very great, by enabling a small number of 
troops to perform the duties of a larger force, and by the power ot vapidly combining 
resources, whilst politically, manifest benefits would be derived by aGovernmetu so bureau¬ 
cratic in its nature from facility and celerity of communication. 

No mere estimate of consequences, however, can be so conclusive as the positive expe¬ 
rience furnished to us by the results of public works, wherever such have been already 
completed by Government. It is notorious that every one of the roads, such as they are, 
which has yet been constructed in this Presidency, has repaid its cost to Governmerjt over 
and over again. A new road was opened not long ago to the port of Comptah at very 
trifling expense, and in three years the Custoirjs revenue of that port had increased from 
5 ,000/. to nearly 20,000/. The road from Bombay to Poona, only 72 miles in length, is 
said to give a toll to Government of upw'ards of 4,000/. per annuni. 

In Madras and Bengal, canals and works of irpgatioii have yielded from the moment of 
their being available almost incredible returns. An instance is cited from the district of 
Tanjore, where an expenditure of 40,000 rupees led to a permanent increase of revenue of a 
like amount, having cleared itself in a single year. In every instance, and on every occa¬ 
sion, it has been proved that money judiciously expended by Government for road making, 
irrigation, or other similar works, has been repaid in a few years, and has then created a 
new source of permanent revenue. 

With such experience, it is matter of surprise that, whilst money has been for some time 
past so easily obtainable in England, and at such very low rates of interest, no attempt lias 
been made by the East India Company to take advantage of the circumstance, in order to 
carry out upon a large scale works of public utility which are so much required in this 
country. In view oflarge deficiencies of revenue for many years past, and of the events 
now transpiring in China, which threaten seriously to endanger one of the most important 
sources of existing Indian revenue (opium), it might have been supposed that the East India 
Company would have anxiously embraced any available means of improving their financial 
position ; but such has not been tlie case. 

In connexion with these considerations is a question particularly calculated to arrest 
attention, and it is one to which your petitioners would respectfully invite the careful 
investigation of your Honourable House,-'—that, whilst British capital, in obedience to 
natural laws, is ever restlessly seeking employment as well at home as in almost every 
other part of the world, apparently much greater inducements have alw'ays hitherto failed 
to attract ii to India ; witli the highest rates of interest for money, capital remains one of 
the chief necessities of this country. Of this want of confidence in Indian investments 
many explanations have been offered; but, without entering on any lengthened examina¬ 
tion thereof, your petitioners would state their conviction, that greater knowledge of the 
country, increased confidence in the administration of justice, and a more liberal policy 
on the part of the East India Company towards European settlers, would go far to 
remove it. 

In conclusion, your petitioners humbly pray your Honourable House, that in any arrange^ 
ments which may be ct nieinplated for the future administration of this country, due regard 
may be hud to tlie evils iIiUkS set forih, and that sufficient provision may be made for the 
remedy thereof in the construction and maintenance of necessary roads, bridges, tanks, 
canals, &c., either by the direct appropriation of a portion of the land revenue in each 
particular district, or by holding out advantages, privileges and inducements to private 
enteiprise, or by assigrments of hmd, as may, after full consideration, be deemed most 
desirable, and that greater responsibility to your Honourable House on the part of the 
Government of India in carrying out these views, and more Ireouent opportunities of 
discussing the affairs of India in Parliament be afforded, in sncIi manner as to your 
Honourable House in its wisdom may seem best for the general w'elfare of the Empire. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

For the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 

Hamilton B. Gilmour, Acting Chairman. 

30 May 1853. 
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The Petition of the undersigned-Ministers of the Gospel resident in Calcutta, 

Humbly showetli, 

That your petitioners, being members of various Protestant denominations, and most of 
them having resided several years in India, are deeply interested in the procuress of Divine 
truth in ibis cotintry, and strongly panicipate in the conviction, now generally entertained, 
that the connexion of the Government of India with ihe Hindoo and Muhammadan 
religions is l>oth wrong in itself, and an obstacle to that spread of Christianity whicli your 
peiitioners are aimiiig to secure. 

Tiiat your petitioners willimrly and thankfully acknowledge that much has been done in 
recent years to release the Government from its aclive share in the ceremonies of those 
rdigions, and to leave their disciples to maintain them in their own way and from their own 
resources. They admit with pleasure that many of ihe most prominent evils which once 
exi>ted have now been abolished ; that oaths are no longer administered in the Company^s 
courts ill the names of Hindu idols; that salutes in honour of those idols have been dis¬ 
continued ; that the pilgrim taxes a Gay&,, Allahabad, Puri, and Dbarwar have been 
abolished; tiiat in the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay the revenue collectoi's are no 
longer active agents in maintaining idol worship; that the temple lands are no longer 
under their charge; that they have ceased 10 appoint Brahmans to pray for rain in seasons 
of drought, to summon villagers to draw the idol cars, to sanction officially with their pre¬ 
sence and authority the actual ceremonies of Hinduism, and to present clothes, jewels, and 
fruit to idols, in the name of the Honourable East India Company. 

That yocir petitioners believe that much still remains to be done before the Government of 
India shall be finally and fully severed from the religious systems which it has so long sus¬ 
tained. Under the arrangement which was reported to your Honourable House in August 
1840, committees , of natives or respectable individuals have in numerous cases been 
substituted for the revenue collectors in the management of the shrines which the Govern¬ 
ment supported ; but; in some respects the former direct connexion between those shrines 
and the Government has only been replaced by an indirect one, calculated to a certain 
extent to itide the real character of the alliance. 

That your petitioners have learned from the Return made by the Government of India to \ 
your Honourable House in 1849, tliat at the present time, and under ilie arrangement j 
recently adopted, more than 16 lakhs of rupees, or 160,000 /., are annually paid by the \ 
Government of India for the support of temples and mosques of Brahmans and Manlavis, of \ 
which about seven lakhs are expended in the Bombay Presidency, and eis:lu lakhs in that 
of Madras. v ^ i:. 

i hat while your petitioners admit that to some of these grants the temples referred to 
have a strong claim (such grants being made in commutation for the revenue] of lands still 
under the charge of Government, and which cannot be surrendered, because their boundaries 
are unknown), they feel c<»nviuced that searching inquiry would prove the claims of others to 
be more than questionable. 

lhat the lact is well known that on several occasions, when new territories have been 
annexed by the Government of India, and it has been found that certain voluntary contri- 
biiiiom have been customarily made for religious objects by the former authoriiies, these 
donations have been continued by the East India Company, under ihe belief that treaties 
which guaranteed protection to the rights of the natives of those territories, bound the 
Government also to peipctuaie those gifts; although, being originally voluntary, they are 
so still, and ought to be withdrawn on account of their injurious tendency. 

That in illustration of these remarks, your petitioners can point to the celebrated temple 
of Pavbati at Punah, which was a private temple of the iVlahratta Peishwa, and to the 
College of Brahmans at the same place, which two establishments, with other minor 
temples in that eollecioraie, receive an annual gift from the East India Companv of more 
than 10 , 000 /. ^ 

That your petitioners have been infoiined, that a custom formerly existed in the Agra 
Presidency, by which the Government of India presented dresses of honour to Muhammadan 
cadis on the occasion of the Eed festival, and that such gifts have been commuted into 
money payments, and are continued to the present day. 

That your petitioners have heard on good auihonty that another custom has prevailed, 
by wdiicli, when the Governor-general and other high officers of state, in travelling, have 
approached celebrated native shrines, offerings have been there presented which were paid 
out of the public purse; and tiiat at Amritsir, Iwala-Mukhi, and Tarantaron, in the Pun¬ 
jab, such oflerings have been presented wiihiii a recent period. 

That your petitioners have never observed any mention of these offerings in the Parlia¬ 
mentary Returns upon the subject of idolatry in India, and are aware of other cases which 
have in like manner been passed over, 

Tiiat for a long period a Poojari or Brahman priest was employed, at an annual expense 
of about 200 /. (or rupees 2 , 000 ), in the salt agency at Hidgelee, whose duty it was continu¬ 
ally to worship Lakshmi, the Hindu goddess of Fortune, in the empty salt golahs, in order 
to secure the Company's trade against loss; that at the opium agency in Behar a special 
gift was made to the Brahmans to secure good fortune on the sailing of the first opium 
boats every season towards Calcutta; that in the money advances at the beginning of the 
opium season, certain payments to Braiimans were regulary included; and'that a similar 
practice existed in the salt agency at Hidgelee. 
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That vour petitioners believe that these practices continued for a long period unknown 
to the heads of the respective departments; that they were never specified in the Parha- 
mentary Returns, being reckoned in the salt and opium agencies as regular current expenses , 
that tl.ise practices were recently brought to light, and then suppressed; a"'/t^^t yom 
peiitioners mention them now, because they believe that searching inquiry would probably 

bring to light other practices of a similar kind. , p , ^ r i 

That, while solemn affirmations have been substituted for the oaths formerly taken by 
Hindus and Musalmans in the Company’s courts, the law 

from former custom has not yet been extended to the courts established by I^r Majesty s 
charters in India; and that oaths on the Quran and oaths iii the names of Hindu deities 

continue to be administered in these courts as ill former days. . j c 

That your petitioners have heaid with regret that, notwithstanding the positive orders ot 
the Court of Directors, the Residents at Baroda and Nagpore have, within recent perio«| 8 , 
recounieed and attended in their oflicial capacity idolatrous festivals celebrated by the 
Hindu Rajas of those territories; and that in the latter case such attendance was doubly 
painful from the fact that in 1847 the acting Resident at Nagpore, Captain Ramsay, 
impelled the missionaries to give up to the Raja a young convert wim had applied lo 
them for baptism, on the ground that, under the Nagpore treaty with the East India 
Company, he could noi protect the Raja’s discontented subjects; and your petitioneis 
remiid your Honourable House that tins view of the obligations of the Government of 
this country was furiDally sanciioned by the Goverunieiit of India. , . 

That yow petitioners believe that in tlie Madrissa College in Calcutta, and m vanous 
Sanskrit colleges endowed by Government, the aullioritative precepts, doctrines, and 
ceremonies of the Hindue and Muhammadan religions are taught at the expense of the 
Government; that the explanations and reasons tfiat have been offered respecting siich an 
anomalous proceeding are insufficient to defend it; and that, m the case o t^ese co leg^ 
oneof the most offensive and direct forms of the Governnient connexion v Rh false reh;,ionfc 
exists, notwithstvmding the expressed wishes of the Court oi Directors and ol^ your 
Honourable House, intact to the present time. Your periiioners are aware of the value of 
these colleges as philoIogi<*al institutions, promoting the cultivation of the ancient and 
modern languages of India, and it is not, therelore, to this use of them that the objections 

above made have referred. • , , , ^ i 

That your peiitioners have reason to believe that, by a despatch to the Governor-general 
in 1847, the Court of Directors prohibited their public servants horn taking pait in 
missionary undertakings, and tlieieby conveyed to many minds the impression that they 
would view with disfavour all who should not see it to be their duty to be en iie j neu ra 
in the great contest of Christianity in this country; and that your petitioners consider such 
a prohibition, ill conirast to the ‘Court’s own alliance with false religions, willi feelings of 

Further, that in respect to one of the great obstacles to that full and complete discon¬ 
nexion of the Goverimient of India from the Hindu and Muhammadan religious for which 
they pray, your petitioners would draw the special attention of your Honourable House to 
the regulations of the Indian Government respecting endowments for the support of those 
religions. Tlial by Regulation XIX. of 1810, in Bengal, and Regulation VII. of 1817, in the 
Presidency of Madras, such endowments are recognised as pious and beneficial, the care ot 
them is vested in the Board of Revenue as an important duty of Government, and questions 
connected with them have liitlierto been place.l, not under the jimsdiction of the ordinary 
civil courts, but under the officers of those Boards. That your petitioners oonsttler that several 
weighty reasons may be urged against those Regulations, inasmuch as they constitute 
the Government the trustee of such endowments, and treat them as if they were matters 
of great benefit to the society, and of pecuniary interest to the revenue authorities; 
inasmuch also, as to enforce them fully would bring tlie Government into more uitnmite 
connexion with those religions than they have ever yet held ; and chiefly because they now 
stand in the way of those very arrangements which the Government of India has 'eceiitly 
been making for discomiecting itself altogether from tliose endowments. In the Madras 
Presidency lor instance, the collectors have been forbidden to interfere in the manageinem 
of mosques and temples; yet the regulation which commands them to mterlere siill 
continues on the statute book ; while, at the same time, should breaches of trust in their 
management occur, the civil courts refuse to take them into consideration, because tnat 
regulation is unrepealed. That this anomalous state of things was brouglit to the notice 
of the Supreme Government of India by the Government of Mmlras several years ago, and 
that they have provided no new regulations to meet the difficulty. 

That your petitioners feel the need of a searching inquiry into all tliese subjects. Ibey 
fear that, while public attention lias been specially directed to the Temple ot Jagannatb, 
and to the donation which it annually receives, other iniiiiers, not less important, have 
continued almost unnoticed, although they have tlie authority of one of the members of 
the Supreme Council in India (Sir H. Maddock, in his published Minute of 1844) for saying 
that “the Temple of Jaganiiath is only one of innumerable Hindu temples receiving 
endowments from the Government of India.” , . „ „ . , • , , 

That your petitioners hailed with lively gratitude the draft of an Act which the Supreme 
Council of 1 ndia published in the “Calcutta Gazette” two years ago for the final severance 
of Government from the Temple of Jagannatb ; and that your petitioners hoped that a 
measure so wise and just, demanded alike by sound policy, public justice, and Christian 
nrinciple would speedily be passed into a law ; but that now they fear that the views and 
r i ^ ^ intentifins 
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intentions of the Government of India have changed, and that the passing of this Act h Appendix, 

extremelv uncertain* . i ^ 

Your peiiiioners, therefore, without dwelling on the very solemn subject of the evils of 
this cormexion between a Christian Government and the shrines of false religions, 
respfctlully pray your Honourable House to take into consideration 5-uch further measures 
as may be rtquired for completing the entile severance of ilie Government of India from 
the liindu and Muhammadan religions; to institute a searching investigation into the 
alUoiitions of this petition; and to have laid upon the table of your Honourable House a 
copy of the despatch of 1847 above referred to, with a statement- of its origin and 

intended aim. ,, tt n . i 

'Vour peiitioneis especially pray that your Honourable House will l.e pleas<d to call for a 
ccmplete, disiim t and detailed statement of every grant now directly or indirectly paid to 
the abose religions in every district and province of the continent of India under English 
rule; to institute a rigid Scrutiny into the ground and title upon which each one of these 
giants is claimed, whether it be to mosques or temples, to Brahmans or Maulavis, to 
idolatrous emmoniis, or the education of the young in the iUithorttative Shasirus of those 
leligicns; and to l ause every n venue < fhcial in India to i-eport minutely on every fact that 
brings the Goveinment into any connexion whatsoever w ith Muhammadanism 6r Hinduism 
in the district under his charge. Tiny pray aho that your Honoiirable House will direct 
the Government of India to repeal the two Regulations which your petitioners have referred 
to, and to enact in their stead a regulation applicable to all the Presidencies of India, by 
which the endowments of the Hindu and Muhammadan religions shall, like all other trusts, 
be placed under the jurisdiction of the civil courts. 

AvA lastly, your ].etiiioners will ever praj that the spirit of wisdom and of justice may 
be abundantly granb d to your Honourable House by tl-at great and gracious God who has 
said that riuhieousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people*'’ 


G. Mundyy London Missionary Society. 

John HK, Yulej Scottish Ladies' Association. 
A. Leslie, Baptist Missionary Society* 

&c. &c. &c. 


The humble Petition of the undersigned Protestant Missionaries now resident in 
Calcutta, 

Humbly showeth. 

That your petitioners are most earnestly desirous to secure the attention of your Honour¬ 
able House to ihe annual grant made by tiie East India Company to the well known 
Temple of Juggernauth, at Puri, in Orissa, ,. , . . , 

That in the month of May 1850, the following Memorial on this subject was transmitted 
through the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company;— 

the Honourable the Court of Directors of the E.ist India Company*—The 
respectful Memorial ot various Protestant Missionaries labou ring in Bengal and 
Orissa, 

^‘Showeih, ^ 1 • 

Thai your memorialists, being missionaries belonging to various Protestant denomina¬ 
tions, and having laboured (most of them) many years in India, have had special and frequent 
opportunities of knowing that the annual pecuniary gram from the Government Treasury 
to the Temple of Juggernauth perpetuates, and in no ordinary degree encourages, the 
vile^t oharacieristics of Hindoo idolaiory as notoriously connected with that shrine. 

“Your memorialists, with deep pain and sorrow, beg to direct the attention of your 
Honourable Court to the pernicious effect of the Government donation in impeding and too 
frequentlv rendering unavailing their endeavours to rescue the people of these provinces 
from the curse of idolatry, and to bring them under the benign influence /if the pure and 
holy religion of Christ. The great masses of unhappy men and women, gathered from all 
parts of India round the shrine, believe not only that the British Governmeut a(‘knovv- 
ledges the divinity of Juggernauth, but that ii is most anxious that the worship of that 
idol should be celebrated on a magnificent scale; and the priests and pandahs connected 
with the tiniple, who fatten on the misery and credulity of the pilgrinis, do everything in 
their power to strengthen them in their conviction ; they rebuke the missionaries publicly^ 
and represent them to the people as factious opponents to the Government, and they 
triumphaptly appeal to its annual pecuniary dcnaiion as an unanswerable proof that it 
approves of their superstition, and desires that iciolairy should be maintained as the religion 
of the land. Your memoriMlists, therefore, cannot but express their deep-felt regret that 
the Government of this country, by its support of the Temple of Juggernauth, should thus 
virtually throw the weight of its influence into the scale of idolatry, and thereby, without 
intending it, impede the progress of the Gospel of peace and love. 

“ Your memorialists would further respectively remind your Honourable Court that not 
a flw of the vast numbers of pilgrims who flock to Juggernauth-Poree, are drawn thither, 
in a great measure, by the celebrity which the annual Government grant confers on that 
shrine, a distinction wnich it alone enjoys, and which is the boast and one of the strongest 
0.10. CC2 arguments 
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No 4 arguments of the pilgrim-hunters, a body of men whose business it Is to traverse the 
country in all directions for the purpose of enticins: persons to undertake the pilgrimage. 

This is a fact which, considering the magnitude of the‘evils, physical as well as moral, 
directly flowing from this pilgrimage, can never he sufficiently deplored. Indeed, the 
misery, suffering and vice witnessed on these occasions can scarcely be exaggerated. Tlie 
pilgrims, during tlieir sojourn at Poree, are made to believe that it is an indispensable part 
of their religious duty to live upon the food prepared in the temple, from whence it can 
only be obtained at exorbitant rates, and of the coarsest and most unwholsome description. 

On the road lens of thousands sleep night after night on the bare mud, and liave no shelter 
from the rain, which frequently falls tn torrents. Exposure, privation, and fuiigue neces¬ 
sarily induce disease, ancl the mortality is fearful. The number of pilgrims annually resort- 
in<y to the shrine is immense; at the Ruth festival alone, which attracts scarcely one-thijd 
oAhe whole, it varies from 80,000 to 200,000, and it is supposed, with too much reason, 
that nearly one-tenth aununlly perish, causing the outskirts of Poree, and the roads for 
miles around, to resemble a vast Golgotha. The brutal callousness of the priests, and of 
the people generally, who seem utterly regardless ol‘ the sufferings and dying agonies of 
the pilgrims, is not the least revolting part of this traiiedy. Certain of your inemoiialists 
have witnessed tliese things till their hearts grevv sick within litem, and have seen with 
their own eyes ?cenes of demoralization, wretchedness and woe, which baffle description. 
Your memorialists acknowledge with thankfulness and delight your wise and merciful 
abolition of the rite of Suttee; but, while Suitec numbered its hundreds, Juggernauth, in 
a more protracted form, slays his thousands of human victims. It is, moreover, deserving 
of notice, that the pilgrims suffering from disease cairy it to their homes and to other 
localities; ancl, accordingly, along the whole line of march the cfiolera nearly every year 
follows in their train, ravaging the villages on each side of the road, radiatii)g far into the 
c6'unirv, and svveeping away thousands of its useful population. 

Your memorialists beg also, with all deference, to call the notice of your Honourable 
Court to the apparent inconsistency of endowing at one and the same rime schools and 
colleges fur the iniellectual and moral improvement of the people and a large idolatrous esta¬ 
blishment, which tends to perpetuate their intelieciual and moral debasement. Intelligent 
natives are utterly at a loss to understand the meaning of a policy so ambiguous. 

‘^Your memorialists, as servants of ihe living God, would further respectfully, but most 
earnestly, remind your Honourable Court ihat idolaloiy is not only a curse to mankind and 
a barto ail true national and social improvemenf, but that any approval, sanction oi counte¬ 
nance lent to it, directly or indirectly, is represented in the VVord of God as a grievous 
offence against the iMajesty of Heaven. Your memorialists therefore entertain the hope 
that, looking at tlie evideui and inliereni wrong of a Christian Government’s connexion with 
idolatry in any form, as well as at the fearful amount of vice, suffering and loss of !i(e 
which springs from pilgrimage to the shrine of Juggernauth in pariicular, your Honourable 
Court will be induced to check these great evils as far as they are under your control, by 
discontinuing aliogether a support .so inconsistent with reason, humanity, and rt ligion, and 
which contributes "in no slight degree to the misery, temporal and eternal, of the people 
wliom Providence has entrusted to your charge, and whose welfare your Honourable Court 
is bound by every means in your power lo promute, 

** And your memorialists are the more sanguine that their represeniaiious will meet with 
the favourable consideration of your Honourable Court, from the fact that it has been ascer¬ 
tained, after a careful investigation by the most ct)mpetent authorities in your own se rvices, 
that Government is not in any way pledged to continue either the support in question, or 
any support; and, furthermore, that it is considered by the same authorities perfectly 
feasible to leave ilie shrine of Juggernauth to be supported by its own votaries, as is the 
ca>e with every other idol temple in the provinces.” 

That the foregoing memorial was signed by 87 Protestant missionaries resident in Bengal 
and Orissa. 

That, in the course of last year, your petitioners entertained sanguine hopes that their 
niucli desired object was about to be secured, and that an Acton the subject would speedily 
be passed bv tlie Legislative Council In India; but, hearing that some doubts had arisen 
respecting the equity of such a measure, the following memorial IVoni your petitioners and 
oihers was iransmitted to the Most Noble the Goveruor-Geiieial of India in Council:— 

*'To tlie Most Noble the Marquis of Dalkotisie, Governor-General uf India in Council. 

—The Memorial of the undersigned Chrisiiau Ministers and Missionaries in Ca/cutta, 

Respectfully shovveth, 

^‘Thai, in May 1861, your memorialists observed, with much pleasure, in the ‘^ Calcutta 
Government Gazette,” the draft of an Act for separating enlirt ly the Govermiiieiit of India 
from the Templeof Juggernath, at Puri, by withdrawing the donation annually paid by it to 
that fthritie. Believine: that such a separation will greatly promote the interests of morality 
and religion by removing a serious evil which bus exisietl for many years, and anxious 
therefore to >ee such a measure passed into law, your memorialists beg leave to call the 
attention of your Lordship in Council to the subject of which it treats, especially in refer¬ 
ence to some difficulties which the advocates of the temple have opposed to its enactment. 

** That your memorialists derive much pleasure from the fact that, after an amjiie discus¬ 
sion of the temple’s claims by the highest olficers of Government, it appears to be 
inefragably proved that no pledge binds the Government to continue the present donation 
as" a gift for which it has received no equivalent. Your meaiorialisi apprehend that the 

only 
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only question which now remains for decision is the simple question of accouuL whether 
the temple is entitled to any compensation for any of its endowments that have at any time 
passed into the hands of the Government? On tins point your memorialists beg permis¬ 
sion to sol.cit the attention of your Lordship in Council to the accompanying copy of a 
pamphlet, entitled ^Tlie Rights of Jagannath/ reprinted from the July number of the 
^Calcutta Christian Observer;* and, in further reference to this point, to lay before you 
Lordship in Council the following considerations: 

It is known to your Lordsliip that, on the conquest of Orissa by the British forces, 
the Temple of Jagannath, at Puri, possessed an income of its own, derived from an estate 
in land ; from certain kunjahs or assignments on the revenues of various districts, forts and 
villages; from a poll-tax, a tax on trades, and a tax on intestate property; from the sale 
of ‘holy food,’ and from the fees and otferings presented at the shrine; and that this 
income, after carelul investigation by the collector of Cuttack in 1807, was declared 10 be 
of tlie annual value of sicca rupees, 30,884, or Company’s rupees 32,814. The whole of 
these sources of income having then been appropriated by Government, their equivalent was 
paid annually out of the proceeds of the pilgrim tax. On the abolition of that tax by 
Act X. of 1840, the Government resolved to restore such, of the endowments as could be 
restored, and to make up by a special annual donation the deficiency between the income 
derived from them, and that which the temple possessed in 1807 . The full ancient income 
of the temple being tims provided for, the superintendent and priests of the temple were 
forbidden to impose or levy any tax or fee on the pilgrims. In pursuance of tins arrange¬ 
ment certain payments were made to the superintendent of the temple by the Government 
of India down to 1845, when, a more careful calculation having been made of the required 
deficiency, tlie amount was estimated at rupees 23,821. 

“ Your memorialists, however, observe that this calculation was based on the estimate of 
Mr. Graeme, which was rejected as incorrect by Lord Min to, and not upon the complete 
and detailed statement of Mr. Webb, in 1807, which your memorialists submit is the only 
accurate and authentic record on which estimates can be framed. Mr. Grmme’s return 
showed the temple’s income to be rupees 47,877 annually, while Mr. Webb reckoned it 
only at rupees 32,814. When, therefore, the Government of India, in 1845, calculated the 
compensation due to Jagannath on the basis of Mr. Gimme’s estimate, it assumed that its 
annual income ivad been more by 15,000 rupees than Mr. Webb’s report proved it to be; 
and compensation having been calculated and paid ever since 1845 on this erroneous basis^ 
an excessive payment to the extent of rupees 80,000, in ^ix years, has since been made by 
the Government to the temple. But this is not the only excess that has to be set oft‘ 
against the temple’s present claims ; for, in fact, the annual payments from 1840 to 
1845 were still larger than 28,321 rupees, and make up the aggregate excess of payments 
in the last 12 years to the sum of rupees 234,000. 

“With respect to the ancient endowments or sources of income, some were restored by 
the Government, as already stated, after the Act of 1840, but some minor ones, which could 
not be accurately ascertained, were incapable of being restored. The taxes which have 
been rnemioned, from which the temple, previously to 1807, had derived an income, had 
long prior to 1840 been abolished; and your memorialists submit ihat for these the temple 
was entitled to no compensation whatever. Your memorialists apprehend that gifts charged 
on special taxes (as these gifts were by the old Mahratta Government) can never bar the 
right of a government to relieve the f)eople of those taxes, and can only be claimed so 
long as the taxes on which they are charged are continued. The move impoilant 
sources of income which the Government had assumed, and which in 1840 they restored 
to the temple, were the landed estate, and the right to sell ‘ holy food/ roths, and cloths. 
From these alone the income of the temple has been ascertained to amount at the pre>ent 
time to rupees 22,000, leaving only rupees 10,814 to make up the entire income of 32,814 
rupees, which was reported by Mr. VVebb in 1807. But your memorialists have already 
shown that the temple has received rupees 234,000, in excess of its rights since 1840, 
and this sum alone would be a full and indeed an excessive compensation for an annual 
payment of rupees 10,814, even if such annual payment were justly claimable, and had 
not been, as your memorialists now proceed to show that it has been, otherwise provided 
for already. 

“ On this point, yciir memorialists submit to your Lordship in Council that the item in 
the old sources of income, which is called Dhwaja Pandika, is deserving of special atten¬ 
tion. It is one of those which have been restored to the temple, and consists in the right 
to receive ihe voluntary offerings presented at the shrines by ihe devotees. In the ofEciai 
statements this item is reckoned at a very small sum (not more than rupees 667. 12. 3,), 
and your Memorialists acknowlerlge that tliere must have been great difficulty in obtaining 
officially anything like a complete and satisfactory statement on a subject of this kind. 
But your memorialists liave good reason to believe, for the reasons stated in the accom¬ 
panying pamphlet, that the actual receipts from voluntary oiferings at the temple should be 
reck«med at a far larger sum. It is the conviction of your metnorialists that their average 
annual value cannot be less, and on strict inquiry would be louud to be more, than the 
sum of rupees 10,814 above mentioned, or in other words, tliat these offerings, with the sum 
of 22,000 derived from the other restored endowments, exceed the entire ittcojue of 
rupees 32,814, which the temple possessed in 1807; that is the whole sum of v^hich the 
Government then deprived it, and for which alone the Government ever was in any way 
bound to provide an equivalent. If it be said that these voluntary offerings to the shrine 
were always received by the people of the temple, and were additions to ihe Govermuent 
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allowance, your mewormlinta reply that they were all along included among the emlow- 
ments under the title of Dhwaja Pandika, and that for the priests to have appropriated this 
item to themselves would have been a fraud upon the Government; for the Government 
expected, and under the terms of its agreement with the keepers of the temple was entitled, 
to receive the entire income of the shrine, for whiclvit became bound in return out ot the 
endowments (supplein^ted by the pilgrim tax), to defray the whole expenses of the temple 
on a scale specially fixed and as.sente'd to by the priests themselves. 

‘‘Whether therefore your memorialists look at the excessive money payments made by 
the Govenimeni during the last 12 years, or at the large income which the temple must 
derive from the restored en|lowments, including the Dhwaja Pandika, they cannot resist 
the conclusion that the teif.ple has received more compensation already than was strictly 
due to it; and that, on every ground of reason, justice and equity, the Government is 
wholly absolved from all obligation to continue its donation for a moment longer, or to 
make any cc^mpensaiion whatever, if they pass the Act to sanction its immediate with- 

drawment. » » a. * x-r v 

“ But, further, your memorialists beg leave to observe ihat whilst the draft Act, No. X. ot 

1840, prohibited the superintendent of the temple from levying any tax or fee from the 
pilgrims (in lieu of the pilgrim-tax which that Act abolisherl), the draft Act of last year con-^ 
templates a removal of that prohibition, and thus will restore to the temple the only 
remaining item of its old sources of income. The result of the passing ol this Act, and 
the removal of this prohibition, your inemoriarrsts believe will be a large additional income 
to the temple. They are not prepared to express an opinion on the exact amount of this 
addition; but as the number of pilgrims-to Jagannath cannot be estimated at less than 
120,000 annually, even the trifling charge of four unnas a head would realize an income 
of 30,000 rupees a year, in addition to the rest of its income, which your memoriali^^ts submit 
that they have already shown to be more than equal \o its entire income in 1807, 

“ Yonr memorialists further show unto your Lordship in Council, that they forwarded a 
memorial against the donation to Jagannath to the Honourable Court of Directors in the year 
1850, and therein expressed their deep and solemn convictions restiecting the fearful misery, 
and iheawful aggregate of moral evil, that had resulted from the comn xion of the. Government 
of India with that famous temple. These convictions they retain now in all their force; 
but as their object at present is to deivl with the claims of the temple, not on the grounds of 
morality, benevolence and religion, nor even on the grounds of public policy, but on those 
only of simple arithmetical account, they abstain from du el lung on any other con^derations. 
They conclude with the humble request and the earnest hope that your Lordship in 
Council will now, by passing the draft Act of 1851, finally terminate the connexion of 
Govenmietitwith the temple of Jagannath, and leave it tu be sustained by its own votaries 
till the lime (which your memorialists pray may not be distant in India) when the idols 
shall be banished from the earth, and the true Lord of the universe, whose right it is to 
reign, shall establish His peaceful kingdom throughout the world. 

“ And to that gracious King of Kings your memorialists commend your Lordship in 
Council, with earnest desires for His blessing on your government.” 

That your petitioners have not received any oiSicial reply to this memorial, and now 
lament to say, that they, greatly fear that the Government of India is not disposed to with¬ 
draw the grant which your petitioners so much deplore. 

That your petitioners eaniesily pray that your Honourable House will consider the state¬ 
ments and arguments in these two memorials, and will without delay take steps to sever the 
connexion between the Government of India and the blood-stained shrine of Juggurnath. 
And your petitioners will ever pray. 

^ ' W. S. Mncftat/, 

Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 

A. F, Laervix, 

London Missionary Society. 

John Milne, 

Minister of the Free Church, Calcutta, 
&c., &c., &c. 


The Petition of the undersigned East Indians, Inhabitants of Calcutta, and the 
Provinces subject to tlie Presidency of Fort William, in Bengal, 

Humbly showeth, 

That your petitioner are of the cla^s called East Indians, being persons of mixed 
Eurooean and Asiatic parentage, and their offspring by intermariiages. A petition from the 
same class was presented to your Honourable House in the year 1830, in anticipation of the 
Parliamentary investigations into the affairs of India which were expected on the expiration 
of the Act* by which the East India Company then held the possession and government of 
the British territories in India. 

2 . That 


♦ 63 Geo. 8, c. 165, “ An Act for continuing in the East India Company for a further term the 
possession of tiie British Territories in India/’ &c. 
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2 . That their petition of 1830 set forth in detail divers disabilities and grievances under 
which they were labouring, and showed that they were deprived of certain legal rights and 
privileges to which they were entitled as tiie descendants of Englishmen and as Christians, 
whereby they were placed as a body, nlihough subjecis of the British Crown, to wiiich alone 
they recognise their allegia?tce to be due, in a position of social and political degradation. 

3 . That ihe Act* passed in the year 1B33, for continuing the governinei»t of the Britihh 
territories in India if> the East India Company, contained provisions designed and calculated 
to remove the disabilities of which the East Indians complained; but the just and hnnrane 
intentions of the British Parliament have been in a great measure frustrated by the pro¬ 
visions in question of the Act of 1833 being wholly or partially disregarded in praciu e; 
and thus several, and the most serious, of the grievances which formed the subject of repre¬ 
sentation 20 years ago, to this day remain unredreased. 

4 . That the Act of 1853 provided for the formation of a Indian Law Commission, v\ith a 
view to the enactment of such laws as may be applicable in common to all classes of the 
inhabitants of the said territm’ies. The Lmw Commissioners, in a letter addressed to the 
Governor-general in Council, dated the Bd October 1840, made the remarkable declara¬ 
tion that, ‘‘the Christian subiects ot the British Crown and of other nations coming into 
British India, not being Mahomedans, are, independently of ail statutes snd trSities, 
exempt from the operatiott of the Hindoo and Mahomedan laws but, notwithstanding 
this strongly expressed opinion of the Law Commissioners, and although practical relief 
was proposed by them in a draft Act called ihe Lex Loci Act, a body of laws applicable in 
common to all classes of the inhabitants, has not been passed ; and your petitioners con¬ 
tinue at ihe present time to be excluded, in a greater or less degree, from a community of 
legal rights with their Britishiborn fellow subjects, and of legal privileges with the natives. 
The Englishman claims and enjoys the protection and immunities of The law of England, 
the Hindoo has the benefit of the Hindoo law, anfl the Mahomedan of the laws of 
Mahomed ; but your petiiioners, tiiough Chrislians, assimilated in education, habits and 
opinions to Europeans, are siill entirely destitute of all rule of civil law, and a large pro¬ 
portion of them still liable, out of the local jurisdiction of the Crown courts, 10 be dealt 
with according to the degrading institutions of tiie Koran. 

6 . That anotlier grievance from which your peiitioners suffer, and which formed a subject 
of complaint in the East Indians’ Petition of 1830, is their exclusion from superior 
covenanted offices in the service of the East India Company. The Act of 1833 contem¬ 
plated the removal of tlfis unjust exclusion, and declared “that no native of the said terri¬ 
tories, nor any natural born subject ol’ his i\iajesty, resident therein, shall, by reason only of 
his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any 
place, office, or employment under the said Company,*” but this wise and just principle 
laid down by the British Legislature for the most part remains a dead letter as respects 
your petitioners, because no adequate provision has been made for working it out. Superior 
offices held by members of the covenanted service are practically inaccessible 10 persons of 
your petitioners’class. They are kept down in a perpetu d state of official subordination 
from wdhch they cannot emerge, as under the existing system no amount oi merit, nor any 
length of faithful service, or ability and experience in office, can avail. A gulph divides the 
subordinate trom the dominant class, which the former is not allowed to pass. In many 
cases, experience and efficiency must submit to be ruled by a covenanted supe rior possessing 
no previous knowledge or experience, while individuals of the lower branch of’ the public 
service, even wiien filling the highest posts attainable by them, and after a lifetime of ser¬ 
vitude, are less liberally remunerated than covenanted officers at the very cooimeneement 
of their career. The natural consequence of this state of things is, that it not only directly 
tends to check honourable ambition, and discouiMge and degrade such of their number as 
belong to the Government service, but likewise operates most injuriously in regard to the mornl 
and social position of others not so employed, and who are independent of the service of the 
State, by identifying them with a class virtually lield in a state of degradation, and branded 
with permanent disqualification and proscription. 

6 . That your petitioners, while subject to all the disqualifications under which the natives 
labour, are denied some of the advantages which have been extended to the latter. Tlie 
educational arrangements of tl»e State made ol late years for the benefit of natives totally 
ignore ihe existence of the East Indian body, who, as a class, owe their being to the estab¬ 
lishment of British supremacy in the east, and whose home is India. Collei'es and schools 
have been provided for the education of Hindoos and Mahomedans respectively, but net for 
the Cliristian portion of the population. Even in the single public institution, the Medical 
^College, the benefits of which Christians share with Hindoos and Mahomedans, an invidious 
distinction is observed, by which stipendiary studentships are open 10 natives alone. The 
advantages of an institution of the nature of a national university your peiitioners, in 
cominoii with the natives, do not possess ; but your petitioners desire to record their opinion 
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of the incalculable good that would flow to all classes of the Indian community were such 
an institution organised on an efficient scale, 

7 That the .M-ievances and wants above glanced at being embraced in t!,e petition of 
the BrSsh aiuroiher Christian inhabitants of these provinces, which has already been 
oresenteci to Parliament, vour petitioners abstained from a second lime bringing then case 
S siinctk i« the notice of Vour Honourable House. In consequence, however of misrepre¬ 
sentations liiohly injurious to the entire body of East Indians, coiiiained in cei tain evidence, 
sentatioi s, p y j ^ before the Committee of the House of 

Lords on Indian^alfairsj your petitioners, debarred as they are from the opportunity of sub- 

attention of your Honourable House, 

with the special object of furnishing an explanation on the basis of well-aiitheniicated facts, 
such as they hope will destroy the eflFect oi those misrepresentations. 

a Thai the misreprtsentaiions which your petiiioners desire to correct are mosily vague, 
general intangible, find not easily reducible to distinct and definite propositions; but they 
Lve all one common tendency, to disparage your petitioners class, and ilepict them to your 
Honourable House as deserving of no consideration. Your petitioners will confine their 
explanation to only a few of the most explicit of those hostile statements. 

9 That it is not true that the number of the East Indians is decreasin|; on the contrary, 
there is every reason to believe it has more than doubled in the course of the last 30 years. 

The nninber^as not only progressively increased according to the natural laws of popu¬ 
lation but the growth of the East Indians, as a class, is accelerated by the annual influx of 
Eurooeans to this country, either belonging to the army, or as ndventurers, many of whom 
Lm matrimonial alliances with East Indian females, so 

this wav constanily receiving accessions to its numbers. The state of things ^ is 

unfavourable to all statistical inquiry and information, and your petitioners regret they have 
ii not in their power to obtain a return of the actual number of winch their class is com¬ 
posed. On the other hand, however, your petitioners are not aware of any assignable cause 
wbv, while every other community is on the increase, the East Indians alone should be 
^■effinim^ in number, and they confidently affirm that no person of any intelligence or local 
experience in this country believes that such is really the case. 

10 That it is not correct that the East Indians are chiefly employed m the offices of 

Government as mere writers and copyists. Pt rsons of their class are filling every « 

office open to them under Government, with advantage to the State and credit to themselves, 
wheihev as uncovenanted judges, magistrates, collectors, or superintendents, and hea s o 
offices &c. In every profession, trade and calling, in every honest and honourable pur.suit. 
East Indians are to be found ; as clergymen and missionaries, medical practitioners, lawyers, 
advocates, mariners, engineers, surveyors and.artists, schoolmasters, apothecaries, merchants, 
artizans, manufacturers, shopkeepers, agriculturists, printers, musicians, accountants and 
clerks. When employerl on account of others, whether the Government or private com¬ 
panies, private firms, or private individuals, they have by their intelligence, ability, honesty 
and industry, generally gained the commendation and conhdence of their employeis ; while 
those following independent professions, trades or other callings, have, by their eneigy and 
assiduitv, seemed for themselves a fair measure of success. Although persons of your 
oetitioners’ class did, 20 and 30 years ago. find extensive employment m Government offices, 
the increase of their numbers and the advance made by tlie natives in English education, 
as well as ihe free access to this country now allowed to Europeans, have conspired to 
disperse East Indians over all the various walks of life accessible to them; and tt is a fact, 
which they desire specially to bring to the notice of your Honourable House, that notwith¬ 
standing the competition both of European and native, and in spite of every disadvantage 
and disqualification under which they are placed, persons of your petittoners class still 
maintain a position of respectability and a character for intelligence and uselulness, a fact 
which is generally admitted by those who, knowing them well, are best qualified to form an 
opinion on the subject. 

jl. That in the injurious evidence in question your petitioners have been taunted with 
the statement that few of tlieir number have been very eminent; but your petitioners 
submit that it is given to very few persons of any class of men whatever, however high 
their privileges or iidvaiitages, to be very eminent. Individuals are born to hold eminent 
positions, o °are made eminent by circumstances, or earn eminence for themselves by tlietr 
talents and exertions; but whole classes and communities, comprising every conceivable 
deewee of education and social gradation, are never very eminent, or the contrary, in the- 
mass, and the East Indian body certainly form no exception to the universal rule. JNor is 
the attainment of a lofty eminence neees>ary to entitle your petitioners, or an^class, to be 
protected from unjust exclusions, disqualifications, and grievances such as the East Indians 
sufier (iom. But a constrained admission contained in the evidence itself would go to show 
that some of your petitioners’ class have reached eminence ; while your petitioners confi¬ 
dently make the siatement that, notwithstanding the legal disabilities of their position and 
the prejudicial effects of the prescription inflicted upon the entire body under the present 
system of government, did the scope and limits of a petition admit of it, your petitioners 
might adduce numerous examples to show that East Indians have, in past limes, as iii 
recent years, achieved eminence in the various pursuits of life in which they have embarked. 
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jjlj^ralitf that; in gei>^nii 

busimess ^■mfc;l<*et,;i«^||^i|P!i;jt^^ 

'5..,;,^"3Sai9t Jud is a niiiiiKtef: of Gd8f>eV^ 

ordinarily paid- ■ to^-lhe/'eiotfe-,^ 

0'<^ii(ieiaee'a^di^spectof'bitu 

■ Pfiiditfrt as fli! legih p not less ti^usted oir >e$p^ted 

uricoVeiianicd-jthlgx'&,- depnty' ^.onectors, !ic^da'''bf ’biBfedfe,'^KS;,'. 
relive a due amountW respect Euroiieau atid tiaUve; an East Indidb 

^leBB^to ,bini by bis Eiiropeto ur naiive subordinate ^ Eai^t lndia^' 
|ti|w''|b;i’Ot c6nmT!aii'd''less workmen or domestic 

^ m all the various relation of life^the I’aet receives abuixdant/aud^ constant 
c^i^n ifi‘<it "l[ndian ^5 sticB, do not experience the want ■ of respect^ from ei)Chei\^ 
p^»| or natiT^^ disparaging evidence liiid: before your fionouraBle.^b^^^^^ 

, East Indiiins ate'not to'bedepended 

clfti^-^ie'y aieM'-nferiqt in per^'orml 'cb»isaeteV-to' an -eqbal 

fi^t'fortb for tbe" Ccuisideiirtibtt' ojfqyioo.r 'Hendliitebfe^ 
Hbise teidei etiperfliious^ Bnt wewt ii ie^therwise/w^ tlwe 

< 2 j|M l^long »«uk Sn the dfegradatm'of mmorality and'crifah^y 

■ ■a^;dii!#d4^ prctoainentiriri^ die -'aimals- of'the polfce of 'the'cbaritry^ itimighl^drr'a''' 
aaeribed to $ii»alion in which they haw been placed % the 
ment, and shwld ruthev act us an indeceoient ter aaaGliorating their cOtkdttiotf by ihfe ebo- 
litiop, of class (IjfildpcUan^ tbw furnish an apology foir.pcrpetnafitng a p^eriptiye policy. 

1^. ^ Tfiat your pefiti^ liaVinig thtrs broagbt to the notice of MonoufaWe 
the they, as a class^ feel to be grievances c?tiised by th^ eiaftSting 

Is^ ainrf the administratipet' of the country, and which they arc prepared lo 
^depce whenever reqinVfed; in correction of the imperfect, erronfeb'as, and highly 
inlptmatiDrA laid before Parliament; and adverting to ttte utter hopelessness of their feiife 
standing grievttiices being redressed, except by the Special interposition of your Honout^Me 
House on their behalf, pray for sucli relief in the matter as to your Hbnbtiirablc House may 
seem just and adequate. Iii'^)arucular the/pray that your Ht^^oumble House will be 
pleased to devise measures for removing the disabilitM^ of your petitioners' legal position, 
and for giving pi^aclieal efi’ect to the wise and liberal provision of Act 0 & 4 "Will. 4, c- 85, 
that 170 disability to hold any office shall attach to the class of Her Majef^ly's subjects to 
which your petitioners belong, a provision tliat has heretofore been rendered nugatory by 
the mode in which patrortap;e is exercised under the existing system. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray . 

A. Imiuek. 

John 1\ Canm^on^ n.R c.e., Head Master, 

f jH. C. Sndtk, * 

&c. &e, &c. 
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MEMORIAL ftooi Mr. jFred, CW%«, and oUiets, to the Court of Directors, couipiainiug 
of their Position, and soliciting its Improvement. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of live East India Company. 

Tbe respectful Memt^rial of Mr. FraL Carbyn, Superiiitending Surgeon. 

Yovn memorialist beg? most respectfully to bring before the notice of your Honourable 
Court ceitain grievances under which Ire labours, in cotnuioti with his fellow servants on 
the Medical Esfertbiishment, and which he feels assured WrH meet vrit.h the same 

gtacjfoue consideration wiiich » ever shown to the resptKitfiil and reasorntble representations 
<rf att^etessea of your iBetvante. 

- of proqjptipa wMeii h|» years past re^ard^d the fwospecU 

Uie iUe^njfbers of the r^Bsiabihs^^ can hardly hav^^ escaped the notice 

of yottr Honouiabte Obort. The ^ surgeoti catered your service in 
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V> 1«07 the senior surgeon in 1815, and the senior assistant surgeon ml830; and according 
^ to ordinary calculation, as the department is now constituted, the junior inedicalt)fficers 
who are now entering your service have little prospect of promotion under 17 or 
. Nor do emoluments compensate for retarded advancemeat, as the al owances of assistant 
furUon^n SaTe of a .?gi.nent are interior to those <.f a regimental staff officer r while 
the^emolumenls of a surgeon of the line hardly rise to the lowest class of auny sUff 
snnointmcnts or the higher grade., of uncovenanted servants. In the military branch_of 
proAUiwd officer. t„ tl.o.e of the 

L vour medical service it is one to 23. On attammg the rank of captain the militaiy 
nffippr Inoks towaids ilvc ncxt step with something like a certainty of enjoying both 
increase of rank, emoluments, and command, and thus his professiomil zeal '•* 
while the surgeon is ohen doomed to feel that with the attainment of that grade hn hop.s 
Td- nrofeSradvaiicenient are closed, as the prospect of reaching the rank Of wuperin- 
tenSing surgeon implies a duration of service almost beyond the calcu.ation of prudence 

in such a cliinate as India. The senior surgeon has held his presetu rank since 1826. 

2d. Your memorialist would respectfully remark that the disproportion between the 
irrades in the medical establishment of your Honourable Company oprraies unfavour ibly 
on the efficiencv of the service as a public department. There are at present, \a youi 
llen«al Presidency, 1 1 superintending surgeons, wliose duties include a range of ern oiy 
extending from the eastern frontiers of Assam to Lahore ; while so situated, it is sufficiently 
SideTthat supervision must in a great measure be but nominal, and that either in seasons 

ffic Sxi.lMoe ..f taliU*,. ™edic.l a.raag,m..,ts m»,t be 
imperfect from the want of efficient conirollmg and directing authoiity ; ainl in proof of 
what is now advanced, your memorialist would, with all respect, appeal to recent events. 
The armies of Affghiuiis'tan, which look the field in 1842 under the command of Generals 
Pollock and Nottf were separated by a couniry through which there was little or no com¬ 
munication, yet ihere was only one superintending surgeon for the whole foti-e. 1 
troops under Uie command of Sir W- Nott were frequently engaged with the enemy, and 
accompanied by a numerous body of sick and wounded, yet were without any head to the 
modipal denartinent field hospital, or supply of medical stores, till their junction with the 

The^rliieii which epiejed the Gwelior lerntory » 
December 1843, ihough acting on two distinct and distant lines of countiy, liad but one 
superintending suigerm, one very imperfectly organised field hospital, and no , 

medical stores. The force under Sir J. Grey was without a superintending “urgeon or field 
hosS O m ' organUed medical depfit; and in the late campaign agaimst Sikhs, one 
SSendi^ Son was deemed sufficient to superintend and control the inedica 
arfangementsTor an army of 40,000 strong, occupying a frontier line of upwards of 200 

exofr'eiiee of Indian warfare. The division commanded by Sir 11. Smith was twice 
eiiLiged with the enemy, vet was without any immediate myical supervision ; and it was 
oS W the batL of Alleewall that the'depfit hospital was forme.l at the post of 
Loodianah, During the period that Upper Scinde was occupied by the Bengal troops, a 
period of unprecedented sickness and mortality, the duty of medical , 

Ltrusted to tie superintending surgeon at Umballah, whose position rendered his actual 
superinlencleftce tilw and void. At the present moment a 

Laliore includes within his division the army occupying that important position, tli^e 
Jullundur Doah, and the stations on the banks of the including a '^rce ot 

upwards of 30,000 fighting men, who are liable to be called on far active sei vice at th - 

Wben"ttirVndiaii army takes the field it is divided into divisions and brigades, each 
with an efficient staff, through whom the duty of supervision is effectually carried on; 
while in the medical department the whole control is vested in one officei, instead ol the 
hbourffieing divided among several superintending surgeons, in number proportioned to 
the strenoih of the force. Your memorialist would in the most respectful manner suggest, 
il.at were an intermediate grade introduced into your service, between tlje rank of surgeon 
and supeiintending surgeon, by whom 4he duty of supervision might be sliared boUi m 
quarterLmd in the field, the evil now brought to your H.inourable Courts notice would 
be effectually removed, and the prospects of your medical servants would be materially 
benefited. 

3d. Your memorialist would also beg further to draw the attention of your Honourable 
Court, in the most respectful manner, lo the deficiency of executive medical ofhceis, which 
has ever hern felt on the assembly of large armies within the bounds, or on ihe frontiers 
of the Beiioal Presidency. During the more recent campaigns, it has been found necessaiy 
to strip civil stations of their European medical officers, t‘) leave outposts 
under the clm.ge of native doctors, and even to deprive the Presidency of a portion o its 
mcJilal atlndants, in order that the wants of the army m the field .night be supplied. 
Native re-imems mustering 1,000 strong, almost invariably proceed held service with 
only a sin'de medical officer, and during the campaigns of Gwalior and La mre. it was not 
uniil after'’the field hospitals were crowded with wounded that a single assistant S“'^oeoii 
was placed under the orders of the field surgeon; and in order that aid niight be afforded 
to the suH'erers, it was found necessary, on both these occasions, to deprive regiments of 
he r rJ^-ular hospital establishments, winch were thus for weeks, and even months, .endemd 
non-elficient. These cons.de.ations, it is humbly hoped, may mduce«your Honourao c 
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body to grant, not only such increase in the higher grades of your medical department as Appenilix;, 
may render superintendence eftectual to the benefit of your army, but so lo increase the " -r— 

grades of surgeon and assistant surgeon as shall secure to all classes in your service the 

benefits of full and regular medical aid. • 

4th. Your memorialist would also, with due deference, call the attention of your 
Honourable Court to tljie heavy iiecuniary loss which your medical servants suffer when 
coinpeiiecl by sickness. Or other causes, to relinquish for a period their professional duties<. 

By the medical regulations of iBaii, relative to allowances, a staff'salary was granted for 
medical duties in lieu of the former existing scale. In all other clepariments of ypur 
service, whether regimental or general staff*, sickness or absence only subjects the officer 
to the loss of a moiety Of his salary; but the medical officer forfeits his whole staff 
allowance, and reverts to the regimental pay of his rank, and a surgeon of 25 or 30 years* 
standing, if compelled by sickness to seek a chahge of climate, is at once reduced to an 
income inferior to tliat possessed by the youngest assistant surgeon in the service in cliarge 
of a wing of a regiment, ft were easy to adduce instances wiiere your medical servants 
have been forced, from dire necessity, to continue their laborious duties till life has been 
sacrificed. T<)wa‘da medical officers in the civil department even a more stringent ruleia 
applied. In all cases of absence prolonged beyond six months, fiorn whatever cause, a 
forfeiture of appointment follows. In no other branch of your service is there a rule 
which so seriously affects the prospects of those who from dire necessity are forced to 
relinquish their duties; and as in many diseases incident to the climate of India an absence 
of longer duration than six months is essential to restore lost health and strength, your 
memorialist feels confident that medical officers attached to the civil department will 
receive from your Honourable Court tjie same considerate attention, while labouring under 
sickness, as you have ever bestowed oh every other class who enjoy tlie privilege of serving 
under your paternal rule. 

5 th. The distinction of remuneration authorised for the medical charge of a regiment, 
between the grade of surgeon and assistant surgeon, is severely fOlt by the latter olass, 
especially after a prolonged service in that grade, the surgeon receiving 300 rdpOes per 
month, the assistant surgeon 165 rupees, yet the duties and responsibilities of both are the 
same. A captairi and subahern receive the same sum for the charge of a company, and a 
subaltern and lieutenant-colonel for the command of a regiment. It would be hailed as a 
gracious boon were your Honourable Court lo extend to assistant surgeons, who have served 
io years, the privilege of receiving die staff* salary of surgeon for the charge of a corps. 

6 th. In concluding this, your memorialist trusts his respectful representation, he would 
with all deference bring to the notice of your Honourable Goiirt the exclusion of the 
medical department from participation in tire honorary rewards which the Sovereign has 
bestowed on other classes of your services. In war your medical servants share alike with 
the soldier its toils, dangers and privations, and strive by their professional exertions to 
mitigate its calamities^ In peace they encounter scenes of disease and death, and are 
exposed to climate to an extent unknown to other departments in your employ. Towards 
the advancement of science and literature tliey can honestly assert they have contributed 
their fair share, yet the history of the service can hardly record a name which has been 
deemed worthy of a mark of Royal favour for services performed in India* To be insen¬ 
sible to such exclusion would imply demerit, which would render your memorialist and his 
brethren unworthy of the masters it is their pride and their honour to serve; 

And your memorialist will ever pray. 

(signed) Fredk^ Corbyn, 

Superintending Surgeon., 

The undersigned concur in the prayer of this Memorial. 

(signed) 

W, S. Stiven^ Superintending Surgeon. 

JJ. ShaWj Surgeon. 

Alex» JSeuirie, Surgeon. 

J, Dickson^ Surgeon. 

James Steel, m. d., Surgeon. 

Henry Sill^ Surgeon. 

Henry Cape, A^sisianl-surgeon. 

George Paton, iiii. i)., Assistant-surgeon. 

S* Holmes, Surgeon. . 

S. A. jffbwun, Assistant-surgeon. 

H. B* Buckle, Assistant-surgeon. 

C. iZewny, Superintending-surgeon, Meerut. 

J3. MacLeod, m. n., Surgeon, 3d Regiment, Bengal Light Cavalry. 

A. Tfooc?, Surgeon, 7th Biittalion Artillery. 

M.D., Surgeon, 3d Brig-ado Horse Artillery. ‘ 

St. George W. Tucker, Assistant-surgeon, 3d Brigade Horse Artillery, 

G. A. EWer^o/i, Civil Assistant-surgeon. 

Assistfint-surgeon. 

JP. Assistant-surgeon, 3d Bengal Light Cavalry. 

«:/. Assistant-surgeon,. 55lh Native Infantry. 
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G. R. Seely, As^iii.tant-snrgeon, tfsth Native Infantry. 

A. C'ivil Sur^on, Delhi. 

if. jRwt/w, Garmon Assiatant-euifreon, Delhi. > 

W. D. Symom. Assistant-surgeon, 67tl> Native Infantry, Delhi. 

A. ilf‘i>. 67Kar<, Surgeon, 72d Native Infantry. 

Thomas Q. Ileathrote, Civil Assistant-surgeon, Snahjehanpore. 

R. W. Faiihfull, Assistant-surgeon, 91 h Irregular Cavalrv;. _ 

W. M. Macrae, m.d.. Assistant-surgeon, 2Gth Regiment Native Intantry. 

A. iraon, Surgeon, L. VV. 30th Regiment Native Infantry. 

R. IT.. Civil Assistant-surgeon, Moradubad. 

J. M'Cvsh, Assistant-surgeon, .21st Native Infantry. 

Georye JR. M.D., Assistant-surgeon. 

fV, Veal, Assistant-surgeon. 

./bse»A T. G/ouer, M.D., Assisiant-snrgeon. _ ^ 

if. A. Bruce, m. Assiatant-surgeon, Sinioor Rifle Battalion. 

J. A. Guise, Assistant-surgeon, Medical Charge, Mttssoorie. 

J. O. Dwyer, Surgeon, 7tb Light Cavalry. 

J. W. Fletcher, Civil Assistant-surgeon, Seharunpore. 
jR. H. Oakley, Assisiant-snrgeon. 

S. Winholt, Assistant-surgeon. 

A. fV. Clozier, Assistant-surgeon, Gwalior Contingent. 

E. B. Morton, u. d., Assistant-surgeon, 67th Native Infantry. 

J. C. Grc/iom, M.D., Assistant-surgeon, 49ih Native Infantry. 

C. L. Cax, Assisianl-surgeon. 14tli Irregular Cavalry. 

J. B. Ctapperton, Superiiitending-Surgeon. 

A. C. Gordon, Surgeon, 60tli Native Infinitry. 

C. Maekinnan, Surgeon, 20th Native Infantry, 
y. R. Bo«rf, A^sisiant-siirgeon, 64tli Native Infantry. 

R, L. Birdi Assistant-surgeon, 40th Native lafantiy. 
y Roto, Surgeon, Avtillery, 
y. Gront, Surgeon, 2d Battalion Artillery. 

H. Clark, Surgeon, 3d Battalion Artillery. 

Thos. Maxwell, Assistant-surgeon, d.d. 3 d Batialion Artillery. 

W. H. B. Ross, Civil Assistant-surgeon, Jessore. 

C. Archer, Civil Assistant^surgeon, Nuddeab. 
y. Grory, Surgeon, 89ih Native Inlantry. 

A. Kean, As8i8tant.-surgeon, Moorshedabad. 

.1, .Civil Assistantrsurgeon, Rungpore. 

T. W. TF/feo«, Assisiant-sui^eon. 

John Wilkie, m.d.. Assistant-surgeon, 
y. Lamb, Civil Assistunt-surgeon, Malda. 

Tim. Murray, Civil Assistant-surgeon, Beerbboom. 

A. Macrae, m. d., Civil Assisianl-surgeon, Burdwan. 

G. .N. Cheek, Civil Surgeon. 

J. P. Kelli/, Civil Assistant-surgeon, Maiiubhoom. 

C.Pidmer, Officiating Civil Assistant-surgeon, Hooghly. 
y. Thomson, Superintending-surgeon, H. D. 

C. S. Curling, Surgeon, 82d Regiment, 
y. A. Stuig, Assistant-surgeon, Isi Irregular Cavalry. 

S» M.D., Assistisnt-surgeon, and Medical Storekeeper. 

G. F. Fagarty, Assistant-surgeon, 70th Native Infantry. 

Alex. Davidson, Surgeon, lOtii Light Cavalry. 

W. W. Wells, Assistant-surgeon, 74th Native Infantry. 

D. A. Macleod, Surgeon, 68th Native Infantry, 
y. Hilliard, Assistant-surgeon, Ist Battalion Artillery. 

James Bruce, Surgeon, 37tli Native Infantry^, 
y, Botoroii, M.D,, Surgeon, 19tli Regiment NapveInfantry. 

'C. F. Warneford, Assistant-surgeon, 37th Native Infantry. 

-A. Keir, m. d., Assistunt-surgeon, Ajmere. 

JT. Collyer, .Assistant-surgeon. 

A. Paton, AssistanVsurgeon, Joudpore 
W. R. Boyes, m.d.. Assistant surgeon, Sth Light Cavalry. 

-John M. itay, m.d.. Assistant-surgeon, Kotah Contiageut. 

Wm. Watson, Superintending-surgeon, Benares. 

D. Butler, Civil Surgeon, Benares, 
y. y/iowyson, Civil Surgeon, Juanpore. 

K. W. Kirk, Assistant surgeon, Buiidelfcund Legion. 

Alex. Duncan, M. D., Surgeon, 5tli Battalion AttiUery. 
y. M.'Brander, m. D„ Suiseon, 2lst Native Infantry. 

y. Sto/ce*, M.D., Surgeon, mb Native Infantry. 

Robert D. D. Allan, m.d., AssUtanl-suriieon, 49tK Native Infantry, 
y. J. Kisbet, M.D., Assiatant-saigeon, 17ih Irregular Cavalry- 
jI’. A. Rc/Aeref/, Officiaiing-snrgeou, Cbunar. . 

John N. Tiessider, m.d., Officiatiug-aurgeoii, OSd Native Infantry. 
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George Turner, Civil OfliciatingT«urtfe(»u. 

<S. H. Batson, Assistanl-surgeon, 5 th Native Infantry. 

W'borf, Asiskitant-surgeoB. / , . 

A. Faux Dtndop, n.»., S<tirgeon, sad Native Iwfiintry. 

H. N. AssiRtant-surgeon. 

C. Harland, Assistant-auriieen. 

W. Jackson, SuperinteTiding-wvseon. 

M. iViife#, Surgeon afld ftLdieal Storekeeper. 

/oA» Surgeon, 4th Battalion Artillery. 

George Craigie, Surgeon, Horse Artillery. 

M. Sufge/)», 4th Light Cavalry. , 

N. S. Smith, As&istant-smigeoB, Her Majesty’s 4tli Dragoons. 

F. Douglas, m.d., A-ststant-suraeaig iath Irregular Cuvailry. 

A. .( 5 ^. Surgeon,seth Native Infantry. 

JMuard DampbeltyA&sA^timt-snv^eoo, G. G. Body Guard. 

W. S. Mactier, m.d., Assislant-surgeon, 6th Baitialion Axtilleiy. 

Eobert Wetbank Macaulay, m, n., As.<a3taiit-.surgeoo. 

Charles N. Sissmore, Assisiant-surgeon. 

H. W. Burnley, Assistant-suigeon, Horse Artillery. 

J. Morice, M. D., Surgeon, 2d European Reffiment. 

W. L. M Gregor, m. Sergeon, IstE. B. Fusilipr*. 

James Allen, Asststant-sirTgeon, 2 d Emopean Regianent. 

George Bankter, Assistant-surgeon, Fusiliers. 

X C! .BiroM-n, Assistant-surgeon. . 

Geo. Itae, Assistaivt-surgeoii, 5ih Troop, 1st Baltahoo Horse Artillery. 

G. F. Thoomm, Assistant-surgeon, Simla. 

M. Richardson, m.o., Surgeon. 

C. B. Aseistoni-surgeop. 

James fiarmon, M.Assistant-surgeon. t ^ , 

J. jP. Btatson, Assisiant-surveon, 14th Regiment Native Intantry. 

A. Cotxjuhoun, Surgeon, 33d Native Infantry. 

G. 6?. ihm'M, M. Surgeon, Artillery. 

.Edmard Bdliw, M. D., Othciating Dep. 

Juxon H. Jones, Assistant-surgeon. i, 

M. Nightingale, Assistant-surgeon, Hissor Establishment. 

Frederick Coriyn, Supermtending-surgeon, Punjab Division. 

H. Maclean, Surgeon, 46th Native Infantry. 

C. B. Francis, Surgeon, 47th Native Infantry. 

C. Bathaway, Assistant-surgeon, 12th Native Infantry. 

J?. M'Intosh, Surgeon, 42cl Light Infantry. 

J. A. D««6or, M.D., Assistant-surgeon. 

S. Malthy, Assi-stant-surgeon, 0th Native Infantry. 

C. M. Henderson, m. Assistant-surgeon, 08th Native Infantry. 

G. C. Wallkh, M. n., Assistant-surgeon, 2(1 Irregular Cavalry. 

Thomas Thomson, Assistant-surgeon, 27 th,^jNative Infantry. 

Andrew Fleming, M. n , Assistant-surgeon, 43d Light Infantry. 

1I3b. Sjjencer, SwigdO"* Mb Light Cavalry. 

F. Anderson, m. d.. Assistant-surgeon, Horse Artillery. 

Thomas Russell, Assistant-surgeon, 11th Native Infantry. 

Wm. Crazier, Assistant-surgeon, 2d Regiment, Grenadiers. 

Wm. B. Glennie, m.d., Assistant-surgeon, 24tU Native Infantry. 

G. JLacon, m.d., Assistant-surgeon, 30th Native Infantry. 

A. Newenham, Assistaiit-snrgeon, 33d Native Iiilantry. 

J. B. Harrison, m.d.. Assistant-surgeon, 16th Native Infantry. 

J. AT. F«%rai;c, Surgeon, 44ih Native Infantry. 

Robert Hodgson, Assistant-surgeon. 

James Grant, Assistant-surgeon, 4lst Native Infantry. 

T. B. Hart, Surgeon, 1st Cavalry. , , 

J. R. Comon. m. d., Assisiant-snrgeon, 8th Irregular Cavalry. 

J. B. Macdonald, Surged, 59th Native Infantry. 

F. C. Henderson, Assistant-surgeon, 4th Irregular Cavalry. 

A. Murry, m. d.. Surgeon, 23d Nativ^Infanii'Y. 

D. Woodburn, M. d.. Surgeon, 46lh Native Iiilantry. 

M.M‘Neill Bind, Surgeon, 28ili Native Infantry. 

A. Greig, m.d.. Assistant-surgeon, 20th Native Inlantry. 

T. E. Dempster, Surgeon, 1st Biigade Horse Artillery. 

Thomas Maive, Assistant-surgeon, 34th Native Inlantry. 
a Douglas, M. D., Assistant-surgeon, 13lh Irregular Cavalry. 

R. C. Guise, Assistant-surgeon, 73d Native Infanti^'. 

John Young, Assistant-surgeon, Sbekawattee Brigade.^ 

jr. S.Morrieson, m. d., Assistani-surgeon, 63d Native Infantry. 

W/n. Thomson, Surgeon, Nizam’s Service. 

C. Mottleg, Surgeon, 9th Light Cavalry. 

F. Furmeil, Surgeon, 17th Native Inlantry. 
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J'. Ransford, Surgeon, Ai tillery. 

21 W'. jSwr^, M. n., Surgeon. , 

K. Mackinnonj m. d.. MedicalStorek^eeper. 

C. Horton, m. o., Assistant-surgeon, 10 th Native Infantry/ 

Edwd- Goodeve, m. n., Civil Surgeon, Cawnpore. 

6r, Surgeon, 6th Light Cavalry. 

•/. Barker, Surgeon, olst Native Infantry. 

P- jF. jfiT. Baddeley, Surgeon, 7th Native Infantry. 

<7.-/li. Assistant-surgeon, 6 th Light Cavalry. 

Assistant-surgeon, Her Majesty's 62d Regiment. 
Assistant-surgeon, o4th Native Infantry. 

Jflwes Lee, Assistant-surgeon, O. D. Horse Artillery. 

Fredk, M. Clifford, Assistant-surgeon. 

jE?, S. (?«rrwer, Assistaui-surgeon, 11th Irregular Cavalry. 

jR. S. Thring, Assistant-surgeon, 10 th Irregular Cavalry. 

G, Grant, /Issistant-surgeon, 22 d Native Infantry. 

Al. Simpwn, m. n,, Civil Assistant-surgeon, Mynpoory. 

*/. P. Walker, m* d., Assistant-surgeon, 71st Native Infantry. 

M. 1 )., Surgeon, 53d Native Infantry, 

TFm. Gerrard, Assistant-surgeon. 

R. Marshall, i>., Civil Assistant-surgeon, Allahabad. 

Geo. Angus, Garrison-surgeon^ Allahabad, 

IT. t/. IL jEfottr/ew, Assistant-surgeon, 35th Native Infarttry. 

A* C. Afmsor/, Assisianl-surgeon. 

JJ, J. Assista 

Naismitb, im. b., Assisiani-surgeon, 1 st Regiment Oude Local Infantry 

Tine copy, as received from the Government of India, with their military letter; datecf^ 
3d May 1847, No* 55. 

(signed) ff'Vliam Eade, 

Ass* Secretary Military Dept/ 

East India House, 

18 Aiigpsl 1863. 


East India House,! 
19 August 1853. / 


JAMES C. MELVILL. 


' - 

‘-'■rtf-?' . 

' ■ 
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Appendix, No. 6. 


Papek delivered in by E. D. Bourdillon, Esq. 


Statement of the authorised Ecclesiastical Establishments in India in 1838 und 1862 

respectively. 


1833. 


1 Bishop. 

1 Archdeacon. 
39 Chaplains. 


Bengal, 


Church or ENaLAND. 

1852. 


41 


1 Archdeacon. 
23 Chaplains* 


Madras, 


24 


1 Archdeacon. 
14 Chaplains. 


16 

80 Granjd Total. 


Bengal, 

1 Bishop. 

1 Archdeacon (who is also a Chaplain). 
62 Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains. 


64 


Madras, 

1 Bishop. 

1 Archdeacon (who is also a Chaplain)* 
34 Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains. 


36 


Bombay, 

1 Bishop. 

1 Archdeacon. 

26 Chaplains and Assistant Chaplains. 


28 


128 Grand Total. 


1833. 
2 Chaplains. 
2 Chaplains. 
2 Chaplains. 


Bengal, 

Madras, 

Bombay, 


Church of Scotland. 

1862. 

2 Chaplains* 

2 Chaplains. 

2 Chaplains. 


Bengal- 

Madras, 

Bombay, 


Church of Rome. 


An allowance of 200 rupees per mensem to the Roman-catholic bishop, or chief Roman, 
catholic authority at the respective Presidencies, was sanctioned in 1852, not for ^iritual 
superintendence, but for furnishing, and as long as they furnish regularly, the Returns 
required by the Government, and for becoming the channel of communication between the 
priests and the Government. 

No establishment is maintained by the Government, but allowances are made to the 
priests, who ni^, under the direction of the Roman-catholic bishop, render the offices of 
religion to the European troops of that persuasion. These allowances were authorised in 
1845 to be mised to 80 or 100 rupees per mensem, in any station where much duty devolves 
upon the priest; and, in consideration of the large amoqnt of duty required at the Presi¬ 
dency of Bengal, including the Fort, general and military jail, and station at DumDum, 
the allowances for these services were authorised to be raised from 200 to 250 rupees per 
mensem. 

The number of priests ministering in January 1863 was, as far as it can be ascertained, 
42, tliroughout India. 


Information respecting the expenditure in the Ecclesiastical Department has been fur¬ 
nished to the Committee, and is contained in Appendix, No. 3, to their First Report. 
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STA^ICMENT showing the Pnovisiok mado at the seVeia 'Stations hi India for the Spiritual Instruction of the Civil and 

Military Servants of Government* 


B E N G A L. 


r' .. ■. 

.. 

Salary 

Number 

1 


Salary 

Number 

S^TATIOU. 

CHAPf/AINS, 

per 

■ . of .| 

STATION. 

CHAPLAINS. 

p<)r 

of 



Mensem. 

MilitaryJ 

, 


Menflem. 

Military, 


Church of Mtglandf 

Ms. fir. p. 



Church (f Engtand^ttfSiX^, 

Rs, a. p 


Fort William and Cah 

Her. R. Etescn, Frtrt Wll- 



Diirbroogurh* Assam - 

RAV.ft.rBlaad - - 

„ 500 

10 

cntta. 

Uam - 

m - - 

401 

Dheenmpore. 



i,, 


Kfif.Fl.S. Fisher, St. PauFs 



Saikwah 





Gatljcdnii - 

1,126 


Jalpore. 





Rev. W. 0. Itaspini, 3t. 



SeebsaUgor. 





Paul’s Cathedral - 

806 - - 


Golahghaut. 





Rev. R. B. Boswell, St. 



* Gowahatty. 





James's Church « 

800 - - 


Gowalparah. 





Rev. A. HttmUton, St. 



Tuzpore. 





John's Church - 
Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, St. 

800 r- - 


Nowgong. 





. ioluPft 'Chtti/ch- 

.500 - ^ 


Bbiapore - - - 

Rev. G. W. Marriott -f 


1,166- 


Rev. B. Thomaaj Old 
Churcii 



Segawiie 

, , '»'■ . ■ 

■■ - ' 

^ 4 


500 - - 







Rev. F. W. Vaux, Old 

500 - - 


Bhaugidpore Civil 
Station. 





Church 


Roman Catholic. 



Allyporc •* 

« . '■ 1. ■ , - ' ■ . • ■' 


4 ' 

Monghyr Ci-vll Sta¬ 
tion - - 

Ra\F, Phillip, A. M. -; 

80- 


Bollygunge 

V. m ] 

■ ,• *T 


Fetalynh Purneah 
Civil Station. * 



C/mroA Smtlandu 








Her. Jas. C. Herdman -j 

1,126 2 - 



Church of England. 




Rev. Robert Henderson - I 

; 

800 - 


Darjeeling 

Rev, G. H. B. Qladion ^ 

600^- 

4 



Bonundah 

Bancoorah Civil Sta- 


- ' , - 





jRoman Cat hoik * 



: tion - 




Bollygwnge 

Rev. P. A, Carew - ■* j 

160 - - 


Ohyeteaasa - 
Goomsur 

i 


'4, ;; . 


' ■ ' '1 

III" ' ' 


Hazareebaugh Civil 




J]arrackjK»rc 

Chareh oj^ JBngland* j 


* 60 

Station 

Pureelia 




Rev. J. Coley - - j 

500 - - 

Sumbulpore - 




Bum Bum - 

Rev. H. Hutton - | 

800 - - 

24 

Nepaul - - 

- . , 

1 

1 


Roman, Catholic, 



Cuttack Civil Station 

Hov. J. J. Steel - 

500 - j 



A» at Fort William 

160 - - 


Moulmein Civil Station 

Rev. W. J. Humphery - 

■ 50Ck 

'131- 





Phtna Civil Station - 

Rev. W. Sturrock - 

, 800 - - 

' — 


Church of England. 




Rev, C. Quartlcy - 



C htnsurah 

Rev. A. W. Wallis •* 

600 - - 

—cannot 

Singapore - - - 

800 ^ ~ 


1 

Roman Catholic, 


bestated. 

Penang - 

Rev. IC. K. Maddock - 

800 - 

46 


Kev.W. Stephenson, when¬ 



Malacca - 

Rov. F, W. Llnstedt 

350 - - 

1 


ever kn European regi¬ 

so - - 


Seerok Civil Station - ; 


-'1 

138 


ment IS at the station - 


SultanpoTc, Beoarea 

I Rev. J. Robinson - 

500- j 

4 





Ghuzeepore Civil V 

/, . . . . 

1 


ChiAtehOf England. 



Btaiion - •* f 

!' 


Hotrnih - 

Rev. A. Garstin 

800 - - 


Cbunar 

>vUcv. A, H. D. S. More - 

500 - - ' 

201 

M id mi pore Civil Statio n 

- - No chaplain resident; 
visited periudicalfy by the 

1 

i 


Roinan Catholic. 

I 



chaplain at Howmh. 




\ Rev. T. Augustine - 

100 - - : 


Berhampore and Moor- 

Rev, J. Gawen 

500 - ~ 

i i«'> 

Miraapore Civil Sta¬ 
tion - * -* 

\ - - - .. . 

2' 

siiedaUadCivi) Station* 

'.fc: 



Juanpore Civil Sta¬ 

- ■ ' , j 


Chittagong Civil Station 

Hov. H. H. Karringtmi - 

500 - - 

1 


tion - « - 

OoTtrekpore Civil Sta¬ 

“ ■” - . ■ • 

- « .j; 

} 

t 

i 

< 

Rev. J. E. W. Rotton - 

500 - - 

6 

tion - . - 

- - r. : 

, ... i 

i. 12 

Arruean : 




Azinigurh Civil Sta¬ 




Sandaway. 

Thaniwah. 




tion - - - 

i 


J , 

Kliypuk Phyoo. 
Kpladyne. 




Allahabad Civil Station 

Church of England. 


UO 

ifenizicr. 

'5^ 



Futtaporo „ 

^Rev. A. B. Spry - 

800 - - ; 

Dacca Civil Station * 
.SylJict Civil Station. 

Rev. H. R. Shepherd - 

1,sh>l 3 3 

21 

Cawnporc 

Rev. R, Panting - 

j 

800 - ! 

IjfoO 

Cherni Poonjec. 
Cuchar. 





Rev. W. A Whiting 

800 - - i 

— 

Churgolah. 

Sungyc. 





« Roman Catholic. 

s 


AJyniiig. 

Aiiiwyc. 





Rev. F. Angelo 

100 ; 

i 





































‘'j,. ^ 

^(i''ii<».'' '!■<,'Vw'’-'’llv''‘-'' 


_ Station 

■ 'B^vrafi Chil Station- 
4ryDp<«t»Clv.St4tion 
,'i';’;^^wir<jng-’ - ■ - 

Jhaiwi - - - 

't'' Ban^a Civil Station 
"''^Odraie - ■• - ■ 

; : H^eerpor© Civil 
' ^ Station - 

Oude: 

Lucknow - - 

Seatappre 

Sultanpof© - , - 
Meemt Civfl.Station 




eiy 


Dillu Civil Statioi^ - 
'AHygurhCivilStatioii 
Boolundfihuhur Citll 
Station. 

Landoarand Seharun- 
pore Civil Station - 


X^v^ A?, Jeniwng;© 


Agra Civil Station - 


Muttra Civil Station 

Hphilcund: 

Bareilly Civil Station - 
Mooradabad Civil 
Station 

Shalijobanporo Civil 
Station 

Kumaon: 

Kuinaon Civil Station 
Almorah 
Petonagiirli. 

Deyrah Dhoon. 

Saugor Territories 


Mhow - - - 

Jullundcr Civil Station 


Pliillonr 
Nakoda 
JKurtuipore i- 
'ffoshyarporc Civil 
Station - » 

Noorporo 

Kangra Civil Station 
Birarmnisaila 
Boodee Poind 


Mtrf^an Ccftholicd 
Rev. X il. Mermit - 

’ Chuftk ef JSngland, 
Rev. T. C. Smith (Station 
Clmrcii);- • « - 

Rev. H. Mottle - 

Bovian Catholic. 
Rev. F, A. Gurriga 


Church of England. 
Rev. J, Bonatead * 

Rev. F. Hinde 


I Ilev. H. Smith 


Rev. H. Lascelles - 
Eev. R, M. Price - 

Rev. C. W. Cahusac 

Rev. R. O. Walker 

Homan Catholic 
Rev. .1. McDonnell 


Lahore Civil Station - 


Govindghnr Civil 
Station (tJraritaur) - 


Church of Bngltmd* 
Rev. H. Kirwan - 
Rev.W. X Jay - 

Homan Catholic, 
Rev. F. A. J, Dodot 


600 - >. 
800 - ^ 


100 - 


60Q - - 
600 


100 - • 


1,221 


15 

11 

15 

39 

10 

6 

6 

12 


1,610 


91 


Ferozepore Civil Station j - 


Juttough - - - 
Simla Civil Station - 

Dugshaie - - « 

Kussowlee 


Subathoo - 


Gwdior Residency ' - 
Augur - - - 

Lullutpore - 
Sipree - • - 


Rangoon 



Salary '■ 

■ per 

IVX^ttem. 

^ Numbeip 

■ ■■ .-of •.■.■■ 

Rev. C. Sloggett - 
^v.'^Cave Riwn - 

Re. W'p. 
600 - - 

' ■1,737 ■. 

Roman QathoHc. 



. ■ 

R^v, JF. Augustus - - 

■ 'ilOO.lnv,.,- ■ 


- “ 

■ 

1,123 

21 

Church of 'England^ 



Rev. C, Garbett • - 

Rev. R. B. Mjiltby 

Rev. D. C. Hnmiltoil 

800 - - 
600 - - 
600 - - 

229 

2,899 

Roman Catholvs. 



Rev. A. Rutrand « 

100 - - 


Church of Rngland. 
Rev. T. W. SImw • 

600 - 

1,093 

i 


28 

- - - - • 

• 

} 


^ I I ■ 

17 

■ '4- 

IQ 

- - - . 

m m '■ 

' 4 " 

6 

Rev. F. £ Eni« . 

Rev. F. 0. M^ype - • - 

600 - - 
500 - 

2,277 

, Roman Catholic. 

Rev. F. Raphael • 

100 - - 

, 't 

Cimrch of JSngland. 



Rev. T, A. Firminger • 

1 Roman Catholic. 

Rev. F, Birch 

500 - - 

73 

80 - 


'. 


1,246 

Church of England, 



j- Rev. W. Boyl© - 

600 - - ^ 

■r 

n 

Rev. J. Bechir 

800 - - 

1,020 

671 

Rev. E. Godfrey - 

500 - - 

872 


Roman Catholic. 

Rev, F. Vinpent, a* m* 
(and Knaiowlee^ '* See 
^Tote) . 

Church of Mnglarul. 

I Rev. L: Poyndet - 


Roman Catholic. 

Two Priests attochbd to 
the Militaiy Fowe at 
Rangoon - - - 


100 - 
600 - - 


ISOaach 


f at ftiKatopo*, at 60 rnpaflk. and at Dagahafo and 

on U» aaTary of lO^Sees wS* thetot^rstation are perforined by. the Rev. FJ Vincent,of SaUathop, 

Bcrhami!or7no Eun:^ eoi^is^^nS.*^ travcllmg aHowances sanctioned in Goverwnent Letter, Wo. 460, of tlw iSth July 1851, while at 


Q.IO* 















































i^utck ((f JShtffland* 

Sr, Olaikei St ^- 

Cathedral 

C« D. Gibaon, St* 
Oeprge^s Cathedral 

Itev. W. P* Povrell, b.c.l,, 

Fort St» George - 

Sev. R, Frith, A. M., Blaclt 

,.i..v(Fown'- ;,i • 


^!hur^ df SchtUnd* 
ttev. R* k. Hamilton 

I! , ' ' 

Rev, J.B.Macfarlaiie, m:.a. 


Moinan Catholic* 


the Bight Bev. p. J.Fen- 
-neUy, General Hospital, 
and Fort St. George • 


Ctiurch of Mn^lfxdid. 
Ilev, J. V, Lttgard, A4»- « 
Bor* BichWds - 


Homan Catholic* 
Bev. P* Gannon 


Chiurck of England, 


Rev- W. F. Blenlpasop,. 
A* n., Senior Presidency 
, Che plain ^pe of Good 
, Hope, S.C.) - - 


Bomofir Catholic* 
Rev. Le Mathian - 



980 - 
700 


150 - - 

V ■ ■’ , --i 

700 - - 
500 - - 


60 


1^00 «• - 


Church of England* 


Rev, J. C. Street, A.M., 
Junior Presidency Chap¬ 
lain . - - - 


Homan Catholic* 
Rev.T. M. Tissot - 


Church <f Englamd. 


Rcr* A. Fennell, k. b. 
Rev* J. Mftot, il u* 


Eofium Catholic* 
Bav. P.Poyle v 


Church (jf England* 


Rev. G. Knox, A. B. 


60 - 


080 - - 


60 - - 


700 - 
700 - - 


186 

481 


Euxopesn 
Penslonerti 
about lad* 


75 


76 - • 


700 - - 


41 

120 


-ASanl- 
tarr Bta- 
tlon, resorted io^ 
hoUi Civil and MIB* 
tsry Officers. 




. 






Tranquebar 
!JaulQah - 


•i ‘ ■ 


Cannanore 


Vellore and Arcot 
Secundrabad • 


Kannptee - -» 

Poonamallee 


iii:' 

•/", ■ '■ ■ •V,,I "rv ■ ' -I -’I 

R^-,^'!1^ib^ . 

Bevi T, B. Beanclair 


600 - - 


Church qf j^gland* 
Bar. ijlaylor, B,c*.h*^ - 
Bev. A. 


Homan Catholic*^ 
Rev, J. O. Driscoll - i 


R«T4i.Grl&Uia^:j£i’ji.‘:- 


r 


Hainan Cathotk* 
ifcr^F* X* Wdanha 


ChvarcK of EngUmd^ 

.Rev. B* Hilvert, 

Bav.W. '*1 "SOoWfc 

, "i t).'■ *' i'‘C'?J 

jShm^w taihAie- >1^1 

Churck qf ^ 

Jlev. A. ilnlotij a. b. ^ 

Bev. M. V(^. W. James, A.*i. 




600((rT > 


. Ifift 












Xp75 


80 

ilm 


I,f 


i,n. 'n ' i 


Homan Catholic* 
Her* T. Macatnliiffe 


Tricliindpoly 


Masullpatam 
Darniali - 


Moulmein - 
Palareram - 


Church qf E^laneL 
Bev- Q- E- Morris, a.b. 


Roman Catholic* 
Rev. W. Strickland 


Church ^ 

H* P* Pope, A> Bs^ - 


£ B., 

•i:' ' ' ■' "' 

Homan Caihita:■.--'h 


Bev-J-T. BcfiselJa; - , 
Kct.J, fcc.l#> -• 


600 - 

'■■'] ..:;l- 'I 




50 - - 


v:m:4 


079 

60 




■/■■ ■;X' ' 


5bd'-l. 


■:,V . ,V’ 


, 86’V - 


875 


19 

2,287 
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Appendix, No, 6. 


ARRANGEMENT of the Stations and Out-Stations for the several Chaplaincies under the 

Madras Presidency. 





... 

Miles Distant from 

1 ' ' I 

1 

Number 

•D'DTTVrr’TT* A T 





, ; 1 


of 








1 

and 






1 

j 

Cbaplaina 



Next 


Next 

I 

NUMBEE OF VISITS. 

required 

OUT-ST ATIONS. 

Principal 

Subordinate 

Presidency. 


at each 




Station. 

Station. 


Principal 

Station. 

Cathedral - 
Chingleput 






35 

Once quarterly. 

2 

Pulicat 

Nellore 

* 

* 

- m 


62 

88 

27 1 
108 J 

Once quarterly, in one trip. 

— 

Fort - 








1 

Black Town 








2 









2 

Poonamallee 

- ' 

- 


- 

- 

12 

. 

1 

Trippassore 

- 

- 

18 

- 

- 

31 

Once monthly. 

— 

St. Thomases Mount 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

. 

1 

Palaveram - 

• 

• 

3 

• 

- 

12 

As ordered by Government 









23d October 1849. 


Vellore 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

84 

- 

I 

Arcot 

- 

- 

13 

- 

• 

70 

Once monthly. 

. ^ 

Chittoor - 

- 

- 

22 


27 

98 

Once quarterly. 

— , 

Cuddaloro - 

- 

- 


- 

- 

109 

. 

1 

Pondicherry 

- 

- 

12 

- 


97 

Once quarterly. 

— 

Porto Novo 

- 

- 

20 


32 

129 

Once quarterly. 


Salem 



118 


118 

209 1 

Once in four months, in 


Shevaroy Hills 

- 

- 

132 


14 

223 J 

one tour. 


Trichinopoly 

- 

- 

- 

• 

- 

198 

. .... 

1 

Quilon 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

459 

. 

1 

Trevandrum 

- 

- 

42 

- 

- 

467 

Once monthly. 

— 

Ootacamund ' 

- 

- 

• 

- 

- 

332 

. 

1 

Kotagherry 

• 

- 

14 

- 

- 

321 

Once quarterly. 

— 

Jacatallah - 


• 

• 

• 


324 ] 



and 






{ 

( 


1 

Coonoor - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

321 J 



Coimbatore 
Paul ghat cherry 


• 

39.37 

69.67 

- 

30 

308 \ 
338 J 

Once quarterly, in one trip. 

— 

Cannanore - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

400 


1 

Tellioherry 



13 

• 

- 

413 1 

Once in four months, in 


Calicut 

- 

- 

67 


44 

418 / 

one tour. 


Mercara - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

361 

- 

1 

Mangalore 

• 

• 

84 

. 

. 

429 1 

Once in four months, in 


Poottoor - 

- 

- 

63 


31 

193 J 

one tour. 


Hoonawer - 

- 

- 

198 


145 

486 

— 


Sedashegur 
Sirci - 

• 


248 

244 


60 

76 

637 \ 
455 J 

Once yearly, in one tour. 

— 

Hoonsoor - 

- 

- 

45 


259 

315 

Once in six months. 

— 

Fraserpett ^ 

• 

. 

18 


27 

342 

When the Sappers and 









Miners are there quartered. 


Bangalore - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

208 

. 

3 

French Rocks 

- 


75 

. 

• 

283 1 

Once in two months, in 

.. , 

Mysore 

- 

- 

85 


16 

293 J 

one tour. 


Oossoor 

- 

- 

24 


109 

188 

— 



0.10. F F 


(continued 
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5^20 




Miles Distant from 


Number 

x»wTiwrr»Tt> k 

T 





of 

JrttlJWvyiJr A. 






Chaplains 

and 


Next 

Next 


NUMBER OF VISITS. 

required 

OUT-STATIONS. 

Principal 

Subordinate 

Presidency!. 


at each 
Principal 



Station. 

Station. 



Station. 

Romount Depot 


27 

4 

192 1 

Once in four months, in 

f-,..- 1 - 

Royacottah 


46 

26 

174 J 

one tour. 


Toomooor - 

• 

48 

89 

263 \ 

Once; in six inonthS) in one 

— 

Hurryhur « 


170 

127 

380 J 

tour. 


Bellaiy - 

- 

- 

. 

316 


1 

Ghooty 

• « 

52 


-2J0L4 \ 

-Once iin^six months, in one 


Kumool • 

- 

96 

62 

290 / 

tour. 


Ramaiwnully 

• 

^3 

130 

349 

Once quarterly. 


Secunderabad 

• 



391 


2 

Residency 

- 

4 

- ; 

389 j 

Every Sunday. 

— 

Warungul 

- 

91 

96 

406 

Half-yearly. 

— 

Jauluah 

- 

. 

- 

657 

- - - - ; - 

1 

Auningabad 

- 

40 

- 

697 

Onceiin two months. 

— 

Mominabad 

- 

108 

116 

577 

Oncei annually. 


Hio'jolee - 

- 

94 

.92 

598 

Oncei annually. 

•— 

Kamptee - 

- 

• 


714 

' f 

Once in si,x weeks. 

1 

Nagpore •* 

- 

10 

1 

- 

704 

— 

Ellichpore 


,129 

118 

723 

Once; in six months. 

— 

Hussingabad 

• 

176 

126 

873 

Oncei in six months. 

— 

Vizagapatam 



, jm m ‘ 

491 


1 

Bimlipatam 

Vizianegrum 

- 

19 

39 

26 

510 'V 
613 1 

Once in two months, in 
one tour. 


Chicacole - 

- 

75 

42 ^ 

555 J 


Gopaulpooram - 

- 

ms 2 

112 

668 

— 


Berbainpore 

• 

a77 ' 

ai 

657 

OnoeyannuMly, in lone tour. 

— 

Ganjam 

. . f 

196 

19 

673 1 

Oncejannually, in one tour. 


Chatterpore 

- 

191 

4 

669 } 

—• 

Russelcondah 

- 

229 

66 

708 J 



Rajahniundry 

- 

- 

. . 

366 

- - 

1 

Samulcottah 


.29 


395 - 



Cocanada - 

• 

-39 

10 

405 

To be visited in turn, on 


and 





alternate Sundays, with 


Coringa - 

- 

61 

11 

416 

.Rajahmundry. 


Bowlaahwarum - 

- 

4 

65 

36 9, 



Masulipatam 

- 

- 

- 

815 

- 

1 

Ellore 

• 

48 

• 

810 1 

Once in six months, in one 


Condipilly 

- 

64 

50 

282 j 

tour. 


Guntoor - 

- 

63 

31 

251 

Once ;quarterly. 

.... 

Ongole 


129 

66 

185 

Once in six months from 

•..M. 

f. 




Guntoor. 


Tranquebar 

- 

- 

- 

166 


1 

Combaoonum 

-■ 

86 

- 

181 

Once in six months. 

— 

Negapatam 

• 

22 

41 

188 

Twice in a month. 

— 


. («ig^e4) iif. C. ^Montgomcry^ 

Chi«f Secretary, 
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BOMBAY. 


CHAPLAINS. 

Salary 

per 

Mensem. 

Number 

of 

Military. 

Ch’Utch'if'England. 

Ms. a. p. 


Bev; F. C. P. Reynolds< - 

600 - - 

m 

Ewman CathoUo. 



; Bev. F. Ignatiaa - 

80 - - 


Church qf Bngland. 



Rev. Hi H. Breret^ - 

500 -* - 

20 

1 Rev; W. Goodkil - - 

600 - - 

517 

i Draws also traveHing 
A allowance for visiting 

I Serroor once in two 

J months. 



Moman Cadholic. 



One - • - - 

80 - - 


Chutth qf England. 



‘N Rev. C. Lalng 

500 - - 

85 

Draws also travelling 
) allowance for visiting 

I Dhoolia six times, and 

J Kunner twice In the year. 



* Homan CdthdHc, 

' 


One (Yicaar) ’ -• • 

38 8— 


Church qf England. 



^ Rev. J. Churchill - 

1 

1 

2 

1,134 

[ Draws also tiavelling 

1 1 allowance for visiting 

J Dhiarwar oncef a month. 



Roman- CdtHoHc. 



i 

j Rev; F- Maurice - 

100 - - 


1 Church of England. 



1 Rev. G. P. Badger- 

i 

600 - - 

029 

; Rev. J. J. W. Jervis 

600 ~ - 

29 

1 

n Rev. J. T.^ Goldstein 

500 - - 

130 

1 1 Draws also travelling 

! ) allowance for visiting 
t Kulladghec twice in tlie 

J year. 



i Rev. G. L, Allen - 

500 - - 

1,141 

! Draws travelling allow¬ 

ance for visiting Sattara 
once a month during the 
fine weather, and to reside 
at Sattara during the mon¬ 
soon. 


' 

Rev. W. K. Schwahe 

Draws travelling allow¬ 
ance for visiting Neemuch 
six times In the year. 

500 - - 

- - Ssna- 
tarlum for 
civil andi 
military 
servants. 

Rev. T. Watson 

500 - - 

Ill 

Rev, M. J. Boys - 

500 - - 

148 


(coni 

Hnued) 


STATION. 


Bombay 


Kmmicliee 


8mrat 


Bvoacbi 


Kcettttch - 


Poona 


Colabah - 


GHAP^IiAINS. 


Salary. 

per 

Mensemi. 


CJiufcTt <if England. 

B. Y. KeaySj A. H., 
Senior Chaplain aiwl 
Archdeacon 

Rev. F. A. Spring, junior, 
Presidency and Gar¬ 
rison Chaplain - 


ChimH of Scotland. 

Rev, John Stevenson 
Rev. George Cook; a.wc. - 


Bojnan Catholic. 

Right Rev. Dr. Hartnaan, 
Bisliop - « - 

Rw. G. liopes (Fort St. 

George and Bombay) - 
Rev. M. Rodbrlgnes, lor 
attending Roman Catho« 
] ic sick‘in tiio'JamSetj eo 
J-cgeebhoy Hospital 
Rev, Ter. MathevKlregory, 
Clergyman of the Ar¬ 
menian Church of Bora- 


Church of England. 

Rev. W. K. Fletcher, A.M. 
Revj Wi Carr - 


Momm €atholie. 
Rev. R; • 

Church of Bngland. 

Rev. J. H. Hughes, a. m. 

Drawaalso travelling 
allowance for visiting 
Broach ci|^t timee^a 
yean 

Emim CcdhoUe. 

One 


A^enian. 


One 


Church of England. 

Rev. G. Morison, a. m. - 

Draws traveliing allow*- 
artoe for visiting Slbiint 
Aboo on duty three times 
during the months of 
April, May, June and 
July, remaining two Sun« 
days at each visit. 

Rev. J. N. Allen, m. a. - 

Rev, G. L. Fenton - 

Bonian Catholic. 

Rev. J. Carry 

Church qf England. 

Rev. P. Anderson, m. a. - 

Homan Catholic. 

Rev. F. Andrew 


Hs. a. p. 

1,200 - - 

980 - - 


980 

700 


200 - 
100 - • 

15 - ■ 

60 >- . 


700 

500 




700 - - 


Nnmbe# 

of 

Military. 


532 


1,867 


50 


57 .. 


700 - - 


19 


47‘ 


700 

500 


100 


700 - - 


100 - - 


2,461 


197 


STATION. 


Kirkee 


Kolapoor - 
Ahmednuggur 

Serroor • 


MaligaiUm - 
• Dhoolia - 
Asseerghur 


Belgaum - 
Dharwfor - 


Aden 

Rajcote - 
Sholapoor - 

KuUadghee 
t Deesa • 


Madcolm Potfa - 


Bhooj 

Nusseerabad 


\ The Roman Catholic priest at Deesa draws conveyance allowance, 




'montli, Rom 1st April to let October annually. 


0 . 10 , 


P F 2 



































appendix to ueport from the 


STATION. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Salary 

per 

Mensem. 


Number 1 
of 

Military.! 


STATION. 


i?ycullah » 

Tanuali 
Hapoolie - 

Rutnaglierry 

Abmedabnd 

Baroda 

Kaira 


Church of continued. 


llev. J. 1). Gibson - 

Draws travelling-al¬ 
lowance for visiting 
Taunah once a month. 

Rev. D. H. Cotes - 

Draws travelling al¬ 
lowance for visiting 
RutnagUerry six times 
in the year. 

Rev. G. N. Mltford 

Draws travelling al* 
I lowance for visiting 
Baroda eight times, and 
Kaira four times in the 
year. 


Homan Catholic* 

(Baroda) 
(Ahmedabad) - 


Bs* a. p* 
500 - - 


600 - - 


* Hyderabad 

* Kotree - 
Suhkur - 
Shlkarpoor 


CHAPLAINS. 


Salary 

per 

Mensem. 


Number 

of 

Military. 


500 - 


Allowanco for 
Kursole 


visiting 


30 - • 
28 - ■ 

9 8 


04 


Church of England. 

Rev. C. Wodehouse 

Draws travelling al¬ 
lowance for visiting 
Shikarpoor and Sukkur 
twice in the year. 

Roman Catholic* 

• Rev. F. Ireneus - 

Roman Catholic Priest at 
Mount Aboo 

Allowance for servants at 
Mount Aboo -- 

Draws conveyance al¬ 
lowance, at 80 rupees per 
mentdim, from Ist April 
to let October annually. 

Roman Catholic Priest 
(vacant) at Riycote, in 
Kattywar - - - 

Homan Catholic Priest at 
Booj, in Cntch • 


Rs* a* p. 
600 - - 


440 


160 

60 


9 8 


9 8- 


60 - - 


. 1 of the Chwch of Scotland, draw travelling allowance, at rfght annas per mile, witi. 

JVflfF.-_Chai>laUis and Assistant Chaplains, them under order of Government. 

» a.!»~ -.•« ^ ,0 »,«. P.. — f» 

Thcte m alM about 30 prleata of tbe Portugae.. BtC^de lia.a bean paid from lima immemorial, uod are qoite eieepbooal, 

T.,e inrojonuon .bb“ 

number of tbe families of t relative number of'Ptotestanis anrl Roman Catholics 

No account appeam tote kept of Company; but it may perhap be 

among the European rLiments, that one-thivcl of the non-commissioned 

assumed, as regards the nroportion of Roman Catholics to Protestants. 

i? prcnmed that the nnmter of Roman 

Catholics is very small indeed. 

The nnmter of 

Stations at a distance from the Presidency towns. 
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Disposition of the Ecclesiastical Establishment of the Bombay Presidency in January 1853.—(Letter dated 

12th March (No. 7; 1863.) 









Number of 


.0 

Names of Chaplains. 

STATIONS. 


Church Accommodation. 

Sittings 

in 

REMARKS* 

I 







Church. 


1 

Rev. R. Y. Keays, a.m. 

- Senior Chaplain and 

St. Thomas^ Cathedral 

I 700 



Archdeacon, 





1 


2 

Rev. W. K. Fletcher, 

- Senior Chaplain 

of 

Temporary Church 

- 

800 



A. M. 

Kurrachee. 






3 

Rev. J. H. Hughes,/ 

Surat 

• 

• 

Christ’s Church 

- 

197 



A . M . - - 

Broach - 

• 

.. 

Chapel 

- 



4 

Rev. F. J. Spring, a.b. 

- - Junior Presidency 

St. Thomas’ Cathedral 

» 



and Garrison Chaplain. 





5 

Rev. G. Monson, a.m. 

Neemuch 

- 


Private room • 




6 

Rev. J. N. Allen, m. a. 

- - Senior Chaplain of 

St. Mary’s Church 

- 

700 




Poonah. 







7 

Rev. P. Anderson, M.A.|^ 

Colabah - 
Harbour - 

- 

*• 

Temporary Church 
Floating Church 

- 

450 



Assistant Chaplains: 







1 

Rev. F. C. P. Reynolds 

Kirkee 

- 

- 

Christ’s Church 

- 

600 


2 

Rev. H. H. Brereton - 

Kolapoor - 


. 

Christ’s Church 

• 

180 


3 

Rev. W. Goodall 

Ahmednuggur 
Serroor • 

- . 


Christ’s Church 
Private Room - 

- 

300 

Visited six times in the year. 

4 

Rev. R. E. Tyrwhitt- 








Malligaum 

. 


Christ’s Church 


50 

England, 1 May 1851. 

r 

6 

Rev. C. Laing - 

Dhoolia - 

- 


Adawlut - 

• ; 

7} 

- - Visited eight times in the 
year. 


1 

Asseerghur 

* 

• 

Mess Room 

“ ; 

V 

- - Visited four times in the 
year. 

6 

Rev. . 1 . Churchill 

Belgaurn - 

- 

- 

Christ’s Church 

-{ 

325 

720 

For Church. 

Camp ditto. 


Dharwar • 

«. 

• 

Adawlut. 




7 

Rev. G. P. Badger - 

Aden 

- 

- 

Temporary Church 

- 

300 


8 

Rev. J. J. W. Jervis 

Rajkote - 


• 

New Chur^ • 


85 


9 

Rev. J. F. Goldstein | 

Sholapoor 

Kulladghee 

- 

- 

Christ’s Church 
Mess Room 

- 

200 

77 

- - Visited twice in the year. 
The Chaplain remaining for 


Rev. G. L. Allen - 







two Sundays. 

10 

Deesa 

• . 

- 

Temporary Church 


460 

11 

Rev. W. K. Schwabe 

Malcolm Peth 

- 

• 

Christ’s Church 

- 

157 


12 

Rev. G. L. Fenton - 

- - Junior Chaplain of 

St. Mary’s Church 


77 




Poona, 





13 

Rev. T. Watson 

Bhooj 

• 


Church Bungalow 

• 

>7 


14 

Rev. M. J. Boys 

Nusseerabad 

- 

• 

Church Bungalow 

- 

77 


15 

Rev. J. D. Gibson «! 

Bycullah - 
Tannali - 

• 

- 

Christ’s Church 

St. James’ Church 

“ 

324 

200 

Visited once in the month. 

16 

, Rev. W . Carr - 

- - Junior Chaplain of 

Temporary Church 

- 

800 




Kurrachee. 






17 

Rev. D. H. Cotes 

Dapoolie - 
Rutnagherry 

: 

• 

St. John’s Church 
Adawlut - 

• 

80 

Visited six times in the year. 

18 

Rev. E. N. Dickinson 















medical certificate, September 
1851. 


f 

Ahmedabad 

• 


Christ’s Church 

• 

160 


19 

Rev. G. N. Mitford -i 

Baroda • 

• 

- 

St. James’ Church 

- 

150 

- - Visited eight times in the 


Kaira 

- 

- 

St. Paul’s Church 

- 

000 

year. 

- - Visited four times in the 

1 


r 

Hyderabad 

• 

• 

Private Room - 


77 

year. 

20 

Rev. C. Wodehouse 

Kotree • 
Sukkur - 

: 

• 

- - Ditto 

- - Ditto 

" 

77 

jj 




Shikarpoor 



- - Ditto 

• 

77 



Bombay, 20 January 1863. 


(signed) J, Bombay^ 


0 . 10 . 


F F 3 


StatedKXT 






















APPENDIX TO KEPOET PROJM5 TI4E 


Appendix, No^O^ Btatume^^t of the E?i?E^:BS incrftri'ed in the Erection, ttecohstrtictiott or Enlargement of Churchea 
in the several Presidencies of Ivtditty and contributed in aid of Private Subscriptions for the same' 
purpose, from 1B32 to the end of 1852. 


C H W R C H. 



FOR CONSTRDCTION OR REPAIRS. 

AMOUNTS. 

mCIA : 

Kurnaul ... 



Construction 



Rs. 

22,842 

a, 

19 

P- 

4 

St. Peter^s - • . 


• 

Repairs and additions to 

. 

- 

6,286 

16 

10 

Allahabad 

• 


Government subscriptions 

- 

- 

7,000 



Saugor - - - - 

- 

- 

Construction 

- 

- 

9,066 

12 

1 

Church Bungalow (CaUnpore) 

• 


Construction 

- 

- 

6,000 

- 

- 

Agra, New 


• 

Bill, on account of 

- 

• 

d0j{602 

6 


Landour - - - 



Construction' -» 



- 6,000 

- 


Lucknow - - . 

- 

- 

Enlargement 

- 

- 

6,500 

— 


Chittagong - - 

* 

• 

Construction 

- 

• 

3,618 

-W' 


Hazareebaugh 


• 

Construction - « 

- 

« 

10,000 

- 

-* 

Cathedral, New, Calcutta 


- 

Erection of - 

- 

• 

1,50,000 


-• 

Simla - - 

Gowahattee - - - 



Erection of, and loan, 2,000 of Which 
is to be repaid, vide para. 18 of 
ikter (No. 2), 1852 - • - 

Towards completion ** • 

10,000 

2^000 


- 

Ferozepore 


- 

„> erectiom - 



6,000 



St#^ S^tepheii^s - 

- 


„ completion 



10,000 

■I 



tlmballa - - . 


. 

„ erection - 

• 


6,000 


«A' 

Julliinder . - • 


• 

Contribution for three years 

• 


100 per 

mensem 

Kussowlee - 

• 

- 

Erection - - • 



6,000 



MADRAS: 









Black Town Chapel 



Repairs, and erecting belfry* 



3,679 

3 

t 

Black Town Church 


• 

Additions 



6,214 

10 

2 

Kamptee • « - 

- 

• 

Erection and alterations 

• 


1 38^764^ la 

4 

3t. Thomas's'Mount 

• 

„ 

Improvements and repairs 



3,095 

13 

t 

St, Stephen's^ Ootacamund 

St* George's - - - 


-• 

Enlargement and repairs 

mr 


3,325 

5 

10 

- 

- 

Erecting belfry and repair^ 



1,912 

2 

10 

6 

Chapel at Secunderabad - 

- ■ 

- 

Repairs « - - 

- 


210 

111 

St^ John's, Trichinopoly - 

• 

- 

Additions and repairs - 

- 


3J)66 

1 

-- 

St. John's, Masulipntam - 


-■ 

Repairs and enlarging - 

- 


10,826 

12 

6 

St. Mary's, „ •• 


-• 

Repairs; 



6^04^1 

0 

2 

Lower Fort, Bellary 

- 

- 

Repairs - - • 

- 


263 

10 

6 

St, Mary's - - • 

. 

• 

Repairs - - • 

- 


8,170 

3 

10 

St. Andrew's - - - 


- 

Improvements and repairs* 



6,809 

7 

11 

Arcot - - - - 



Repairs - - 

- 


324 11 

3 

Cannanore • - • 

- 

- 

Enlargement and repairs 

1*' 


8,821 

11 

11 

Cochin - - - - 

«ii^ ' 

• 

Repairs 

- 


2,342 

9 

2^ 

St, George's Cathedral - 
St. Peter's . - • 


-■ 

Improvemcnuts and repair^ 

- 


12,219 

4 

14 

3 

2^ 


* , 

Repairs - 

mf- 


1,224 

Bellary - 


- 

Enlargement, <S;c, - * 

-■ 


6i56e 

14v 

4^ 

Pettah Chapel, Masulipatam 


- 

Repairs - - - 

m 


482 

0 

41 

Church and School-room in the Fort 
at Vellore - - • • - 

Repairs - - - 

• 


1,683 

16 


Place of Worship, Vellore 


- 

Erection - - 



2,734 

- 


Church in the Fbrfr at Vellore 


• ' 

Construction 

• 


i 5,061 

11 

61 

Chapel at Jaulnah - 


• 

Erection - - • 

• 


9,711 

- 


Bangalore - - - 

- 

- 

Improvements 

- 


4,094 

9 

6‘ 

Vizagapatam, New 


- 

Construction 

• 


8,661 

9 

1 

Mangalore - - • 


« 

Construction 



14,466 

12 

4 

Nagpore • • - 


- 

i Repairs - • 

-■ 


3,114 

- 

w 

Secunderabad 


- 

Improvements - 

*.■ 


1,106 

- 


Vepery - - - - 


- 

Repairs - - - 

- 


425 

- 


St. Mathias', Vepery 


- 

Purchase - . - 

- 


21,318 

3 

6 

Place of Worship, Trepassore 


- 

Repairs - 

- 


^ 1,286 

9 

t 

St. Mark's, Bangalore - 

- 

- 

Repairs - - . 



1,864 

11 

4 

Trinity „ - 

• 


Erectioh of gaHety 



1,612 

16 

9 
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M A DB^s -^contin ued. 

Poonamallee - - - 

Paulgautohorry 

Puliqat - - • - 

Palamcottah • « - 

Palaveram, Place of Worship 
Seetabuldee - - - 

Plaoaof Worship, Mercara 
Church • - - 

Christ's Church, at Mhoi«r 


BOMBAY:: 

Bycuilah 

Sholapore 

St, Thomas's Cathedral - 


Malcolm Peth Mahableshwur • 

Colaba - 
Ahmed abatl « 

Ahmednug^ur 
Aden 

Tannah - 

Kirkee - 

Kolapore 
Surat 

Poona - 
Raj cote 

Malligaiim 
Bapoolie 

Baroda - 
Sattaru - 

Belgaum *• 

Kurrachee 

Floating Churclj, Bombay Harbour 
Kotree, Scinde • i - 


OCW^S’PRUCTION OR REPAIRS. 


Improvements 

Construction 

Ropjtirs 

Construction 

Improvements 

Erection 

Erection 

Construction 

Repairs 


Completion • 
Construction and repairs 

Construction of a tower - 


Completion - • - • 

Construction .. « • 

Construction 

Erection and repaim 
Repairs - 

Repairs 
Al^ratipns - 

Erection of tenjporary building 
Repairs - - . - 

Enlarging and repairs - 

Erection, &c. - • - 

Construction, (Jgc. v- • - 

For windows - - • 

Repairs 

Completion - >• 

For churehfhflll 
Erection and repairs 

Preparing hull of the Atalanta ” 
Place of worship - 




Ra, a. p. 

2,776 6 6 

800 - .r- 

.1 - 

3,980 13 6 

339 4 4 

2^080 18 8 

^moo - - 

2.,000 - 

710 2 i4 


WO - 
3,320 - - 

- - 

divided between Go- 
^evnment rand tlic 
County Fund* 

1.899 - ~ 

30^000 - - 

13,631 - - 

1,636 - - 

6,429 - 
A39 ^ - 

.2^381 - 
aiT - - 

9,848 - 

6,490 - r- 

4,196 - ~ 

386 - - 

2.899 ~ - 

6,178 « 

160 ~ - 
63,607 ~ ~ 

4,200 -- > 

1,006 


Statement of the Expenses incurred in the Erection, Reconstruction, or Enlargement of Romano 
Catholic Churches and Chapels in the several Presidencies of Indicy and contributed in aid of 
Private Subscriptions for the same purpose, from 1832 to the end of 1<862. 


CHURCHES OR CHAPELS. 

CONSTRUCTION OB REPAIRS. 

AMOUNTS, 

INDIA: 


Ri. a, p. 

Agra. 

Construction . - - • 

2,000 - - 

Subathoo - • • ^ . 

Construction and repairs 

3,963 - - 

Umballa • . • • „ 

Erection and repairs • • - 

3,468 1 8 

Feroxepore • - - • . 

Erection 

2,000 - - 

Dinapore 

Erection 

2,000 -- - 


0 , 10 . 


F F 4 


§L 
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MADRAS: 
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CHUKOHES OR CHAPELS. 


madras: 

Cathedral 

Roman Catholic Church, Madras 

Lock Hospital, Bellary - 

Chapel at Bellary - 

Church, St. Thomas’ Mount - 

Chapel - - ditto 

Chapel at Cuddalore 

Place of worship at Secunderabad 

Chapel - - ditto 

Chapel at Camptee 

Chapel at Poonamallee - 

Church at Bangalore 

Church at Trichinopoly - 

Church at Jaulnah - - - 

Church at Vizagapatam - 

Chapel at Cannanore 

BOMBAY: 

Santissima Trinidade, Salsette 
Mouza Kowlur Khood 
Poona - - - 

Colaba » - - 

Surat - - - 

Bhooj - 

Kirkee - - - 

Deesa - - - 

Belgaum 
Ahmednuggnr 
Kurrachee 

Aden - - - 

Sholapore 


CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIRS. 


Enlargement and repairs 
Repairs, sanctioned to India - 
Conversion into a place of worship 
Additions and repairs - 

Enlarging * • - 

Completion - - - - 

Enlargement and repairs 
Enlargement 
Erection and rebuilding 
Erection « - . - - 

Enlargement - • “ * 

Erection - - - - - 

Repairs . - - - • 

Construction - - - - 

Construction « - - 

Repairs « • - - • 


Repairs 

Repairs - • • 

Erection . - - 

New ceiling - - - 

Repairs . • « 

For a verandah 
Repairs - - • 

Improvements 
Enlargement and repairs 
Erection - - - 

Repairs • - " 

Completion - - - 

Completion 


AMOUNTS. 


a. p. 

3,900 - - 

5,000 - 
1,556 4 9 

l,d23 7 6 

2,000 - ~ 
1,000 - 

700 - -- 
2,300 -- 

2,349 - - 
6,000 - -- 
700 - - 
4,000 - 
1,459 10 10 
2,000 - ~ 
2,500 - 
1,602 15 2 


1,290 - - 

400 - - 

2,000 - - 
1,244 - - 

400 - - 

144 - - 
680 - . - 
439 ~ 

2,342 - - 
2^000 - - 
1,100 - - 
1,000 - - 
2,000 - - 
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Statement referred to in the Evidence of T. L. Peacock^ Esq., 
11 July 1853, Q. 8113. 


BARRACKS FOR EUROPEAN TROOPS. 

The proper size and structure for these baiTacks engaged the special consideration of 
the Government of India in the year 1834-3.5, and, after consultation with the Commandants 
of regiments, a plan was arranged, according to which all new permanent barmcks were 
to be built. It was called The Standard Plan.” The height of the barracks was 
fixed at 20 feet, with a flat roof. The height of the verandahs 16 feet, and the interior 
spaces gave 1,200 Cubic feet to each man. The plan was circulated to the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay, with orders that it should be duly observed at those Presidencies. 
Since that date, barracks have been erected at the following places, viz.: 

BENGAL. 

Hazartebaugh. —^These, for a complete regiment of European infantry, were ordered in 
1835-36,, in substitution for those at Berhampore, which had been found to be unhealthy. 
The site of Hazareebaugh was fixed upon on the belief of its superior salubrity. These 
barracks were not of a very permanent description. The outlay upon them up to 1843 
amounted to 1,11,584 rupees. 

Movlmein ,—Temporary barracks constructed in the year 1841 for an infantry regiment. 
The outlay upon them up to 1844 was 54,901 rupees. 

Meerut .—Barracks for a European infantry regiment in 1843 ; cost, 1,40,925 Irupees. 

Suhatlwo and Kussowlie.—‘In the year 1843 it was determined to give to a portion of the 
troops the advantage of being located on the Hills. Subathoo was fixed upon for one 
regiment, and Kussowlie for another. The outlay at Subathoo was 2,30,427 rupees, and 
atKussowlie 2,16,669 rupees. 

Barracks for a regiment of infantry; for two troops horse artillery, &c., have 
been constructed at Ferozepore between 1843 and 1849, at a cost of 5,34,258 rupees. 

Urtibala ^—In consequence of the insalubrity of Kurnaul as a station for European troops, 
it was determined in the year 1843 to withdraw the European troops from it, and to con¬ 
struct barracks for them elsewhere, viz., at UmbSiIa and on the Hills. Those constructed at 
Umbala cost 6,01,218 rupees. 

Jullunder.--On the occupation of the Jullunder Dooab, barracks were built at an outlay 
of 5,13,868 rupees. 

DugsJiaie .—fn the year 1847 it was proposed to extend the benefits of the Hill stations 
to an additional regiment of infantry. Dugshaie was fixed upon for this purpose, and com¬ 
plete barracks for a regiment of European infantry were constructed there at a cost of 
3,49,031 rupees. 

Punjab .—Since the occupation of the Punjab, barracks have been constructed, or are in 
process of construction, at 

Meean Meet —for two regiments of European infantry ; two troops of European horse 
artillery; and four companies of European foot artillery. 

Peshawur —for two regiments of European infantry; two troops of European horse 
artillery ; and four companies of European foot artillery. 
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Wuze€Tahad-^iov one regiment of European infantry, (These are temporary barracks, 
as the regiment is to be removed to Sealkote.) 

8ealkote—fov one regiment of European infantry; one troop of horse artillery; and 
one company of foot artillery. 

Rawul Piwrfee—for one regiment of European infantry. 

The expense of these works has been and continues to be very large. 


MADRAS. 


JBellary^ 1849-60.—Construction of a barrack for one European regiment, 2,36,745 
rupees, 

Neilgherriei, 1849-50.—Barrack for the wing of a European regiment, 3,10,476 rupees. 
[These barracks are now in process of being completed.] 

Bangalore^ 1845-46.—Construction of a new barrack for a regiment of dragoons, and 
conversion of the old dragoon barrack into a barrack for a regiment of European infantry, 
4,63,000 rupees. 


BOMBAY. 


Poonalh —Barracks for two regiments of infantry have been constructed at Poonah since 
the year 1842, at a cost of 6,41,164 rupees. 

Sukhir .—Barracks for a regiment of European infantry were constructed at Sukkur in 
1843-45, at a cost of 1,67,990 rupees, but the station having been found unhealthy, has 
been abandoned for European troops. 

Hgdrabad {Schide ).—Barracks for European troops constructed at a cost of 2,95,053 
rupees. 

Ku 7 rachee.^"The cost of barracks at this place, of which returns have been received, 
amounts to 1,41,742 rupees, but the rehirns are incomplete. 

In addition to the new barracks, there has been a continual and very large expenditure 
in adding to the barracks at old stations, to provide for increased strength of regiments; 
in improving barracks by adding to their ventilation, by increasing the accommodation for 
married men, by adding punkahs, pluneing baths and washing houses, and by enlarge¬ 
ments and improvements in hospitals. ^Detailed accounts of these could be given if re¬ 
quired, but a complete statement of the expenses thus incurred cannot be made out without 
reference to India. 


Sanitarial Stations. 


Additional stations on the Hills, as convalescent hospitals, have been established at 


Darjeeling, 
Murree (Punjab). 


Mount Aboo. 
Ramanadroog. 


East India House, 
May 1853. 


} 


PHILIP MELVILL, 

Sec. Mil. Dep. 
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COPIES of Orders by Sir Charles Metcalfe, Lord Ellenborough, and other subsequent 
Governors, respecting the Public Press, and of Public Servants communicating 
with the Public Press, to the present Period; also, 


COPY of the Minute of the Marquis Wellesley as to the Period at which Civil 
Servants should be able to retire from the Public Service. 


East India House,! 
13 January 1854. / 


JAMES C. MELVILL. 


LIST. 

PAGE.' 

Minute by the Governor-General, dated 17 April 1835 - - - - - - - - 6 

Minute by the Governor-General, dated 27 April 1835 .-----.-6 

Minute by the Governor of Bombay, dated 28 August 1838 - -- -- -- 7 

Minute by the Governor of Bombay, subscribed to by the Board, dated 31 August 1838 - - 8 

Political Letter from the Government of Bombay to the Court of Directors, dated 31 October 
1838 S 

Letter from the Secretary to the Government of India with the Governor-General, to the 
Secretary to the Government of India, dated 1 October 1838 - . - - . - S 

Political Letter from the Court of Directors to the Government of India, dated 21 April 

(No. 9)1841..- • ^ 

‘Notification - - -- D 

Military Letter from the Government of India to the Court of Directors, dated 14 July 
(No. 122) 1852 10 

Public Letter from the Court of Directors to the Government of India, dated 11 May 
(No. 25)1853 . 11 

Miniite by the Marquis Wellesley : 

Extract from the Govemor-Geuerars Notes for an Official Despatch to be hereafter 
forwarded to the Court of Directors, with respect to the foundation of a College at 
Fort William, dated 10 July 1800 -.^-11 

East India House, T, Z. Peacock^ 

13 January 1854. j Examiner of India Correspondence. 


INDIA. 


Minute by the Honourable the Governor-General; dated 17 April 1835. 

The reasons which induced me to propose to the Council the abolition of the existing 
restrictions on the press in India, accord entirely with the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Macaulay in the Minute accompanying the draft of an Act, which, at our request, he has 
had the kindness to prepare, with a view to give effect to the unanimous resolution of the 
Council. 


Those reasons were as follows : 

1st. That the press ought to be free, if consistently with the safety of the State it can 
be; in my opinion it may be so; I do not apprehend danger to the State from a free press; 
but if danger to the State should arise, the Legislative Council has the power to apply a 
remedy. 

2d. That the press is already practically free, and that the Government has no 
intention to enforce the existing restrictions, while we have all the odium of those restric¬ 
tions as if the press were shackled. It is no argument in favour of the continuance of 
these unpopular restrictions, that they may at any time be enforced, for if restrictions 
should be necessary to ward off danger from the State, they may be imposed and enforced 
instanter. 
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3d. That 
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3tl. That the existing restrictions leave room for the exercise of caprice on the pait of 
the Governments in India. One Council or one Governor may be for P'^ 

free, another may be for restraining it. There is no certain law, and any one connected 
with the press niight be any day subjected to arbitrary and tyrannical power tor any slig t 
violation of rules, the total violation of which has been long tacitly sanctioned. 

4th. The diderent state of the law or the want of atiy law at the other Presidencies, 
renders the enactment of some general law for all India indispensable, lo extend the 
odious and useless restrictions which now exist is out of the question; and no law in.my 
opinion could be devised', with any good effect, except a law making the press tree. 

We are much indebted to Mr. Macaulay for the Act which he hasliad the ^goodness to 
nreoare for us. The penal provisions which it contains have been already partially 
discussed, and will come more fully under consideration at the next Council. 1 hey are I 
conclude, unavoidable, but they show how much easier it is to rescind laws than to make 
them- for while the existing restrictions are got rid of iii a few words, we are compelled to 
make a long enactment for the sole purpose of making printers and publishers accessible 
to the laws of the land. ^ 

Judicial Department, 18 May 1835. 


17 April 1836. 


(True copy.) 

(signed) W. H. Macnaghten, 

Secretary to tlie Government of India. 


Minute of the Honourable the Governor-General; dated 27 April 1835- 

Colonel Morison proposes the addition of a clause to the proposed press law, declaiing 
that the Government will retain the power of instantly suppressing any publication, it it 
should at any time appear to risk the safety of the State, and that this power shall be 
common to the Governments of all the Presidencies. 

2. It does not seem to me that such a clause is either necessary or expedient. 

3. The power of providing for the safety of the State is inherent iu the legislature and 
the government of every countiy. It is hot probable that the safety of the State would be 
endangered so suddenly by any operations of the press, as not to afford tune to me 
Legislative Council to apply a remedy, but if such an extreme case of sudden and \mmi- 
nent danger can be conceived, what government would hesitate to protect itselt, until tne 
Legislature of India could provide for'the case. 

4. To declare that such a power is retained, is not only unnecessary, but would convey 
to the ijublic and to the subordinate governments a notion that occasions for the exercise 
of arbitrary power were expected, and that its exercise would not be deemed extraorclmary ; 
if I mistake not, our object is to subject the press exclusively to the laws, and to prevent 
the exercise of arbitrary power, which cannot be conferred consistently with any limitation 
to the effects of caprice or false alarm. 

5. Were we to adopt Colonel Morison’s proposition, the power of the Governments over 
the press would be made by law more despotic than it now is. Our proposed press law 
does not confer any additional freedom on the press either at Madras or Bombay, as to 
tlie Presidencies which enjoy already, the one by law, and the other by the absence ot law, 
the same degree of freedom that it is now proposed to extend to Calcutta, and one ot them 
an entire irresponsibility; any degree of liberty, short of that which our law proposes to 
grant, would be the imposition of restraint at two out of the four Presidencies, and through¬ 
out the territories subject to the Madras Government. 

fi. Colonel Morison also proposes, that it should be made the duty of some responsible 
officer to watch the operations and be acquainted with all the proceedings of the native 
press. 

7. I think that in all our legislation, we ought to be very careful not to make invidious 
distinctions between European and native subject.s. As the proposed law now stands, it 
will be an act of grace, confidence and conciliation towards all, and may be expected to 
produce the effect which such acts are calculated to produce; but if it were alloyed by 
enactments indicating distrust towards our native fellow-subjects, the effect could not tail 
to be bad on their minds. We should be telling them that we calculated on their disaffection, 
and dreaded the effect of free discussion. Before we follow such a course, we ought 1 
conceive to wait for proof that it is necessary; the native press has for years been as tree 
as the European, and I am not aware that any evil has ensued. It is not certain that the 
effect of ffee discussion on the minds of the natives must be wliolly and solely bad ; it may 
in many respects be otherwise ; it may remove erroneous and substitute just impressions; 
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along with equal legislation and the establishment of equal rights, it may serve to promote 
union with them ; it may make the Government better acquainted with their feelings and 
better able to provide for their wants and their happiness. Disaffection and sedition will 
operatel believe with moieconcealed weapons than an open and free press under the guidance 
of responsible persons amenable to the laws, from which I do not apprehend that we have 
anything to fear, unless we must necessarily fear the progress of knowledge ; but do what 
we will, we cannot prevent the progress of knowledge, and it is undoubtedly our duty to 
promote it, whatever may be the consequences. It is quite unnecessary to take any 
measures to watch'the proceedings of the native press, they will feon bring themselves to 
our notice if they require any peculiar precautions ; the present is not a new experiment, it 
is nieiely a continuation of one which has been practically tried without any bad effect for 

several years. . , , , • • , 

I am therefore of opinion that any restraint on the native press, beyond what is imposed 
on the European, would be injudicious, and that any restraint on either beyond that of the 
laws, is not requisite. The Act proposed will be productive of good by giving general 
satisfaction and promoting knowledge. Admitting that in other respects its ultimate con¬ 
sequences cannot be with certainty predicted, I see no reason to anticipate that they must 
be injurious; and think that it will be time to check what is in itself good when we see 
that It is likely to produce bad effects, and that we cannot do good with impuniiy ; but if 
our rule in India is to come to that, we may be sure that we cannot long retain it. A 
tenure dependent on attempts to suppress the communication of public opinion could not 
be lasting, both because such a tenure must be rotten, and because such attempts must 
fail. 


27 April 1835. 


(signed) C. T, Metcalfe. 


BOMBAY. 


Minvte by the Honourable the Governor; dated 28 August 1838. 


Some time ago I had the honour of submitting to our late lamented President some 
observations on the great disadvantage and detriment most unjustly experienced by the 
Government at tljis Presidency, and the helpless position at which it stands exposed to the 
attacks of the press. Of the importance of measures to counteract or remedy this state of 
things, he was fully convinced, and only waited till circumstances shou'd be favourable to 
propose them for adoption, 

2. We are here in India in a very extraordinary position; a small band of aliens, totally 
unconnected by colour, religion, feelings, manners, or any one single tie, have established 
their desiiotic rule over a vast people, whose affections must be with their native princes. 


and all whose prejudices are arrayed against iheir conquerors. This supremacy can only 
be niainbtined by arms or by opinion. I’he natives ot India must either be kept down by 


a sense of our power, or they must willingly submit, from a conviction that we are more 
wise, more just, more humane, and more anxious to improve their condition, than any other 
rulers they could have. If well dkected, the progress of education would undoubtedly 
increase our moral hold over India, out by leading the natives to a coosciousuess of their 
own strength, it will as surely weaken our phyi^ical means of keeping them in subjection. 
If, then, the actions of Government are shown to be guided by honest and benevolent 
principles, we may hope for the increased love and respect of the natives; but if the most 
violent invective, the grossest calumnies, and the most insulting language, are poured forth 
from the ]Jvess conducted by Englishmen, copied into the native papers, and disseminated 
throughout the country, what can be expected but that, wanting the means of inquiry, 
these uncontradicted statements should be taken by the natives for truth, and that as the 
motives of Gi>vernment are described to be sordid and selfish, and their measures weak and 
tyrannical, tl»e native should learn to view us with distrust and hatred, and be readily 
induced to join for the overt how of our power. 


3. But since the freedom of the press lias been established in India, and I desire not to 
be understood as discussing the propriety of that measure, our only resource is in opposing 
paper to paper, and in thus affording to the public the means of discriminating between 
truth and falsehood; we may now be said to have only newspapers that cavil at all the 
measures of Government; we should have one that could ably defend them. 


4. The character, the violence, and the unprincipled nature of the attacks made in the 
columns of the Bombay Gazette, must have been seen by the Honourable Court, to whom 
that paper is sent; and the falsehood of these attacks we can attest. Some extracts which 
exhibit the misrepresentations of Sattara affairs, the Political Secretary has been requested 
to, collect, and my minute on the intercepted Sattara correspondence shows the way in 
which attacks on the Government are used to poison and excite the minds of the native 
princes. When such open defiance is not put down by the strong arm of power, the natives 
can only, as I have before stated, attribute our forbearance to weakness, or to the con¬ 
sciousness of baseness and injustice. 
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5. It is with tlie object of counteracting in some manner these evils that I bring them to 
tlie notice of the Board, The Honourable Court, many years ago, prohibited their servants 
from being connected with the public newspapers. Whatever considerations rendered this 
expedient, then, I cannot see the objection to it now. They indeed are parties who would 
naturally have a strong bias in favour of Government, and I therefore think the Honour¬ 
able Court should be recommended to revoke ibis prohibition. To secure one influential 
newspaper in the interest of Government, it will be sufficient to take it in extensively for 
the several departments at the Presidency and subordinate stations; and this might be an 
annual order, whereby a. more constant sense of interest will be secured in favour of Govern¬ 
ment, the party by whom it is so well supported. I think it would be also desirable -to 
reward the writers of able articles in defence of those measures which may be attacked; 
and this might be done to a liaiited amount, under the express sanction of Government, 
through the Chief Secretary. It should also be the practice of Government, under a resolu¬ 
tion to support one of the newspapers, to furnish such authentic information of general 
interest as reaches Government, to the paper so supported, and not to others. The editors 
of the papers here have been in the habit of publishing an almanac, a considerable number 
of which are required for the service of Government; the annual supply of these should be 
taken from the same editor whose paper Government patronizes. 

6. These and similar measures should, I submit, be adopted on the first favourable 
opportunity, for the purpose of counteracting the evil with which we are now assailed ; and 
at present the opinions of the Board should be communicated to the Honourable Court. 


28 August 1838. 


(signed) .7. Parish. 


Minute by the Honourable the Governor, subscribed to by the Board. 

I AM happy to find my colleagues agree in the importance and suitableness of the 
measures proposed by me for counteracting the effects of the press in India, and it only 
remains to submit the view's of the Board to the Honourable Court, a copy being sent to 
fhe Governeriiment of India. 

(signed) 


31 August 1838. 


J, Farishf 

G. W» Anderson^ and 
J. A. Dunlop. 


(True copies.) 


(signed) 


J. P. Willoughby, 

Secretary to Government, 


No. 91 of 1838.—Political Department. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Honourable East India 

Company, London. 

Honourable Sirs, 

With reference to our despatch dated the 6th September last, No. 76, relative to the 
abuses of the press in India, and the measures proposed to be adopted to counteract the 
bad effects thereof, we have now the honour to transmit herewith copy of a letter from 
the secretary in attendance on the Right Honourable the Governor-general of India, dated 
the 1st instant, on the subject. 

We, have, &c. 

(signed) J. Parish, 

Bombay Castle, J • Keane, 

31 October 1838. G. W, Anderson. 

John A. Dunlop. 


JFrom W. H. Macnaghten^ Esq., Secretary to the Government of India with the Governor- 
General, to Mr, Secretary Willoughby; dated 1 October 1838. 

Sir, 

I AM directed by the Right Honourable the Governor-general of India to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter dated the 6th ultimo, transmitting copy of a despatch to the Honour¬ 
able the Court of Directors, and of the minutes therein mentioned relative to the abuses of 
the press, and the measure proposed to be adopted to counteract the bad effects thereof. 

2. In 
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2. la reply, I am desired to observe, that without being disposed to adopt more gene- Appendix, No. 
rally the propositions referred to in these papers, the Governor-general entirely concum in 
the opinion of the Honourable the Govenneir, a« expreissed in the 6th paragraph of his.*minute 
dated the 28th of August last, on the subject of the prohibition which exists against the 
Honourable Company’s servants being connected with the public newspapers, 

I have, &c. 

(signed) IF. If, Macnaghteti^ 

Secretary to the Government of India 
with the Governor-GeneraL 


Simla,! October 18^8* 


(True copy.) 

(signed) J. P. Willoughby, 

Secretary to Government, 


INDIA. 


Political Department, 21 April (No. 9) 164V 
Our Governor-General of India in Council. 


Para. 1. The letters noted in the margin re¬ 
late to the abuses of the Indian press and to 
the measures recommended by the Government 
of Bombay for counteracting the evil effects 
arising tlierefrom. 


F^olitical Letters from Government of Bomhay, (lated'^5th September 
(No. TO) 1838, wfiole; 31st October (No. 91)1838; ^6th December 
.(No. 109) 1838; 30di February (No. 7) 1839 ; 27th November (No. 43) 
1839, pp. 47, 48; 2Sd May (No. 18) 1840, pp. 51 to 35 j Secret, 7th 
October (No. 114) 1839, pp. 7 to 9; Slsi October (No. 91) 1840, pp^ 
21 to 23. 


2. We have had this question under serious consideration, but have delayed replying to 
the letters from Bombay, in the exfiectatiou that, as the Governor-general had concurred 
in the opinion of the Governor of Bomba.y on the propriety of revoking the prohibition laid 
by us on our servants many years ago, against being connected with the public newsfiapers, 
we should receive some communication from your Government on the subject. 

3, But as .the Bombay Government continues to urge the subject on our attention, and 
as any measure which we may .sanction in relation to it must uecessarilv be general, not 
local, we address to you our determination to concede the point in question. We accord¬ 
ingly revoke the existing prohibition against the connexion of our servants with the public 
newspapers, subject of course to the restraints imposed on our military officers by the rules 
of the service. 

We eu’e, See, 

(signed) <?. Lj/ali, 

J, L, Lushiugton, 


London, 21 April lS4r\. 


No. 1608. 

Notification.— Political Department. 

With reference to a notification from the General Department of the 4th May 1826^ 
the Governor-general in Gouneil is pleased to notify, that by para. 8 of a letter of the 
Honourable the Court of Directors in the Political Department, dated April 21, No. 9 of 
1841, the existing prohibition against the connexion of their servants with the public news¬ 
papers hafs been revoked, subject to the restraints imposed upon military officers by the rules 
of the service. 


By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-general of India in Council 
28 June 1841. 


(signed) 1\ H, Maddvdk, 
Secretary to the Government of India. 
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No. 122 of 1862.—Military Department. 


(Separate.) 


Consultation, lltli 
June 1852, No. 148 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 

Para!'l°*^WE\ave’the honour to report the following circumstance for the consideration 
of your Honourable Clourt. r\ t 

Information having reached Government to the effect that Assistant-surgeon D. J. 

O’Callaghan, Assistant Garrison Surgeon of Fort William, is dtSed 

mnnap-ement of a Calcutta daily newspaper called the “Morning Chionicle, we directea 
Consultation, Slat that ife should be called upon to state whether he is directly concerned or employed in the 

May 1852, No. 345. editorial department of that paper. " - r x* r 

Consultation, 11th The reply of Mr. O’Callaghan stated generally that »Z 

June, 1852 , No. 142, pen have frequently appeared in the editorial columns of the g > 

some months. ^ ^ ^ x- \ r. 

He assei-ted further that although he received remuneration for his contribution, he lias^ 
never permitted his literary pursuits to interfere, at any time, or m the remotest degree 
wUrtErnrompt zealous, Ind patient performance of his duties ; that all Ins compositions 

W >« P"'* WiUkm, and that nona of them have eter 

contaraed one word disrespeetiul to Government, or derogatory to himself, as a loyal and 

honourable officer. ' J . , -j. j - j *i * ivr.. 

This reply not being considered by us to be sufficiently explicit, we desired that Mr. 
O’Cnllafrlian should be called upon to state distinctly whether he is editor of the Morning 
Chreiicfe,” or directly concerned in the ediiorial management or department of it; and^it 
that be not the case, ^whether his connexion with that paper is such as to necessitate his 
giving up much of his time to furnish an equivalent for the remuneration he receives from 

the proprietors. . * 

If rniv he noted that one of the Calcutta prints stated that remuneration, amounting to 
Sw Jolt(7oo)Crhmdr:a rupees monthly, is\iven to Mr. O’Callaghan. ■ 

Mr. O’Callaghan returned a clear and explicit answer to the effect that, for neaily ^ j ear, 
he has edited the “ Morning Chronicle,” as far as it could be edited vvi^out his quitting 
the Garrison of Fort William. He fills the editorial columns, and everything that appeals 
b S Ser emites from 1>» pen, or receive, hi. approv.!. Any matter vvh.eh appear, 
to him to be injudicious, useless, or improper, being rejected. 

He states that he does not devote any particular time or hours for performing the func¬ 
tion ; that he is always at his post in the garrison, and ready to meet all calls, which often 
interrupt his literary preuits, while, on the contrary, these have never been permitted to 

interfere with his public duty. j i fiJ- • 

He concludes by saying that his editorial avocations do not occupy a great deal of his time. 

r n c C 8th June 1822 uage 161 2. Communications to newspapers on the pbject of professional 

of ti.e pi inied orders. ’ grievances have been prohibited in the Geireral Orders noted m the ntftrgin, 

O. OiC.C., 16 th July 1835, pngc 317 ^ subsequent decision of your Honourable Court, which was 

of the printed orders. notified in ihe Political Department,* under date the ’28th June 1841, the 

G. p. C.C., 13 th October 1836, page existing prohibition against the connexion of your servants with the 
372 of tire printed orders. Sirirewlpa^pers was reviked, “ subject to the restraints imposed upon 

military officers by the rules of the service.” 

3. It remains for your Honourable Court to determine whether the undertaking of the 
editorial management of a newspaper is allowable under the 

being had to tire probable calls made by the performance of such a funchon upon the time 
of officers, and to possible interference with the due conduct of their professional duti^, as 
well as to the necessity inseparable from such function of their commenting upon the official 
acts of their superiors. 

4. Presidency surgeons and other medical officers are allowed to enfor upon private 
practice, but this occupation is more strictly within the line of their profession, though it 
may occupy as much of their time as editing a newspaper. 

6. Acting in the spirit of the more recent General Orders, we have not desired to interfere 
with contributors to the press, or curiously inquired whether your servants offer contribu¬ 
tions to newspapers and receive remuneration for them or not. 

6 But when an officer, civil or military, undertakes the diities of editor of a daily journal, 
thus incurriiic^ large daily calls on his time, and not merely the occasional occupation of the 
S"f a periodreal, it seems to us very doubtful whether .he practice of what.s virtually 
a second profession, wholly distinct, wholly separate from his own profession m your 
serricT an? thus broadly distinguished from the case of presidency surgeons, was contem¬ 
plated by your Honourable Court, or should he admitted by us. 


♦ No 1608, Notification, Political Department dated 28th June 1841. 
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7 Under the circumstances of the case, we think it our duty to refer the question for Appendix, No. 2. , 
•ur decision, not prohibiting Dr. O’Callaghan, under the doubt which exists as to your - | 


your 
intentions 


Fort William, 14 July 1862. 


We have, &c. 
(signed) Dalhousie. 

F, Currie. 
J. Lowis, 


Public Department, 11 May (N,o. 25) 1863- 
Our Governor-General of India in Council. 


Para. 1 . The object of our despatch of the 21 st April 
1841, was simply to remove the prohibition which then 
existed to the connexion of our officers in any way with 
the public press, and the effect of it was, to restore to your 
Government the discretionary power to regulate that con¬ 
nexion which you had possessed before our prohibitory 
orders were issued. Under these circumstances it rests 
with you to determine, with such local information as you 
may possess, whether any engagements which our officers 
mav form in connexion with the press are consistent with 
the" discharge of their primary duties to the Government; 
and are free from the objection of affording an inconvenient 
precedent for other cases. 


Military Letter, doted 14 July (No. 122) 1852. 

Transmitting correspondence with Assistant-surgeon D. J. 
O'Cullaghan, Assistant Garrison Surgeon of Fort William, 
respecting that officer’s e'ligogeinent as editorial conductor ol | 
the Morning Chronicle,” daily newspaper, at Calcutta.,! 
With reference to Court’s despatch, dated 21st April 1841,] 
Government have refrained from interference in cases where' 
Government officers may have contributed articles for the^, 
periodical press; but with advertence to the different case 
editing n daily paper, a reference is made to tho Court to* 
ascertain whether the undertaking of the editorial manage-' 
meet is allowable under their orders above referred to. 


London, 11 May 1863. 


We are, 8tc. 

(signed) i2. JEllice^ 

J. OHphantf 
(fee. &c. 


MINUTE by the Marquis Wellesley. 


Extract from the Governor-GeneraPs Notes for an Official Despatch to be here^ter 
forwarded to the Court of Directors, with respect to the foundation of a College at Fort 
William; dated Fort William, 10 July 1800. 


The British possessions in India now constitute one of the most extensive and popu¬ 
lous empires in the world. The immediate administration of the government of the various 
provinces and nations composing this empire is principally confided to the European civil 
servants of the East India Company. Those provinces, namely, Bengal, Behar, Orissa 
and Benares, the Company's jaghire in the Carnatic, the Northern Circars, the Baramahal 
and other districts ceded by the peace of Seringapatam in 1792, which are under the more 
immediate and direct administration of the European civil servants of the Company, are 
acknowledged to form the most opulent and flourishing parts of India, in which property, 
life, civil order, and religious liberty are more secure, and the people enjoy a larger portion 
of the benefits of good government than any other country in this quarter of the globe. 
The duty and policy of the British Government in India therefore require that the system 
of confiding the immediate -exercise of every branch and departrnent of the government 
to Europeans educated in its own service, and subject to its own direct control, should be 
diffused as widely as possible, as well with a view to the stability of our own interests as to 
the happiness and welfare of our native subjects. This principle formed the basis of the wise 
^nd benevolent system introduced by Lord Cornwallis for the improvement of the internal 
government of the provinces immediately subject to the Presidency of Bengal. 

In proportion to the extension of this beneficial system, the duties of the European civil 
^servants of the East India Company are become of greater magnitude and importance ; the 
denominations of writer, factor and merchant, by which the several classes of the civil 
service are still distinguished, are now utterly inapplicable to the nature and extent of the 
duties discharged, and of the occupations pursued by the civil servants of the Company. 

To dispense justice to millions 6 f people of various languages, manners, usages and 
Teligions;—to administer avast and complicated system of revenue throughout districts 
equal in extent to some of the most considerable kingdoms in Europe;—to maintain civil 
order in one of the most populous and litigious regions of the world ;—these are now the 
duties of the larger proportion of the civil servants of the Company. The senior merchants 
composing the five courts of circuit and appeal, under the Presidency of Bengal, exercise 
in each of those courts a jurisdiction of greater local extent, applicable to a larger popula- 
^tion, and occupied in the determination of causes infinitely more intricate and numerous 
897 —I. B 2 than 
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Appendix, No. 2 . thaiu that of any of the regularly constituted courts of justice in any part of Europe.. 

—~ T/he senior on jiumor nierchjints employed in the several magistracies and zillali courts> the 

writers or factors filling the stations of registrars and assistants to the several couirta and 
magistrates-^ exercise in different degrees functions of a nature either purely judicial or 
intimately connected with the administration of the police, and with the maintenance of 
the |>eace and good order of i heir respective districts. Commercial and mercantile know¬ 
ledge is not only unnecessary throughout every branch of the judiciali department, bat 
those civil servants who are invested with the powers of magistracy, 01 attached to the 
judicial department in any ministerial capacity, although bearing the denomination of 
merchants, factors or Writers, are bound by law and by the solemn obligation of an oath, 
to abstain IVoni every commercial and mercantile pursuit; the mercantile title which they 
bear not only affords no description of tlxeir duty,* but is eniirely at variance with it. 

The pleadings in the several courts and all important judicial transactions are conducted 
in the native languages. The law wliich the Company's Judges are bound to administer 
throughout the country is not the law of England, but that law to which the natives had 
long been accustomed under their former siovereigris, tempered and mitigated by the volu¬ 
minous Regulations of the Governor-general in Council', as well as by the general spirit of 
the British constitution. These observations are sufficient to prove that no more arduous 
or cainplicated duties of raae:istracy exist in the world ; no qualifications more various or 
more comprehensive can be Imagined, than those which are required from every British 
subject wmo enters the seat of judgment within the limits of the Company's empire in 
India. To the ministration of the revenue many of the preceding observations will 
apply with equal force; the merchants, factors and writers employed in this department 
also> are bound by law to abjure the mercantile d’enomination appropriated to their respec¬ 
tive classes in the Company's service, nor is it possibre for a Collector of the Revenue, or for 
any civil servant employed under him, to discharge his duty with common justice, either to 
the State or to the people, unless Hfe shall' be conversant ia the languages, manners and usages^ 
of the country, and in the general principles of the law as administered in the several courts 
of justice. In addition to the ordinary judicial and executive functions of the judges, magis¬ 
trates and collectors, the judges and magistrates occasionally act in the capacity of gover¬ 
nors in their respective districts, employing the military, and exercising other extensive 
powers. The judges, magistrates and collectors are also respectively required by jaw to 
propose from tirne to time to the Governor-general in Council, such amendments of the 
existing laws, or such new laws as may appear to them to be necessary for the welfare and 
good government of their resj^ctive districts. In this- vfew the civil servants employed in 
the departments of judicature and revenue, constitute a species of subordinate legislative 
council to the Governor-general in Council, and also a channel of communication by which 
the Government ought to be enabled at all times to ascertain the. wants and wishes of the 
people. The remarks applied to these two main branches Df the civil service, namely, 
those of judicature and revenue, are at least equally forcible in their application to those 
branches which may be described under the general terms of the political and financial 
departments,, comprehending the o&ces ®f chief secretary, the variou«s stations in tlie 
secretary's office in the tieaaury, and in the office o^ AceounCant-general, together with all 
the public officers employed in conducting the ciiiTent business at the seat of Government. 
To these must be added the diplomatic branch, including the several residencies at the 
caurts of our dependent and tributary princes, of othec naitive powerw of fndia. 

It is certainly desirable that all these stationsi should be filled by the civil servagnts of the 
Company it is equally evident that qualifications are requined in each ©f these stations, 
eiitlier wholly foreign to eomnijercial habits, or far exceeding the liinita of ai commercial 
education- 

Even that department of this empire which is deiuomiaated exchisiveiny' commercial, 
requires knowledge and liabits dififerent in a considerable degree from those which form the 
mercantile character ia^ Europe; nor can tlie Company’s investment ever be conducted 
with the greatest possible advantage and honour tO; themselves, or with ad?equate justice to 
their subjects,, unless their commercial agents shaki possess: many of the qualifications of 
statesmen enumerated in Jthe preceding observation;^. The majaufeeturers and other indus¬ 
trious classes whose productive labour is the source of the investment, bear so great a pro¬ 
portion to the total population of tire Conapany’s dominions, that the general happiness 
and prosperity of the country must esaeatially depend on the conduet of the Gommercial 
servants employed in providing the iiivestwieni ; their conduct cannot be answerable to 
such a charge unless they shall be conversant in the native languages, and m the enstoms 
and manners of tlie people, a.H well as in the laws by which the counfiy is^ governed. The 
peace, order and welfare of wlK)le provinces may be matemky affected by the malversa¬ 
tions, or even by the ignorance and errors of a commercial resident, whose management 
touches the dearest and most valuable interestrs, and enters into the doraestie concerns of 
numerous botUes of pebple, active and acute; from habitual industry, and jealous of any act 
of power injurious to their properties, or contrary tO' ilieir prejudices and ciwtoms. 

The civil servants of the English East India Company^ therefore, can itor longer be con¬ 
sidered as the agents of a commercial concern; they are, in fiwjt, the ministers and officers 
of a powerfoi sovereign ; they must now be viewed i« tJiat capacity, with iJefemice, not to 
their uonanal,.but tCL their real occupations. Tliey are requkr^ to discharge the fiiuotiGns 
of magistrates, judges, ambassadors.* and governors of provinces, in all the ^mplicat)e<l and 
extensive relations of those sacred trusts and exalted staitionsy and under peculiar circum¬ 
stances, which greatly enhance tlie solemnity of eveiy public obligatioa, and aggravate 
the difficulty of every public charge. Their duties aif« tiiose of statesmen in every other 
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part of the world, with no other characteristic difference than the obstacles opposed by an Appendix Kb. # 
unfavourable climate, by a foreign language, by the peculiar usages and laws of India, and . 1 —- 

tlie manners of its inhabitants. Their Studies, the discipline of their education, their habits 
of life, their manners ajnd morals, should therefore be so ordered and regulated as to establish 
a just conformity between their personal consideration and the dignity and importance of 
their public stations, and a sufficient coiTespondence between their qualifications and tlieir 
duties. Their education should be founded in a general knowledge of those branches of 
literature and science which form the basis of the education of persons destined to similar 
occupations in Europe. To this foundation should be added an intimate acquaintance with 
the history, languages, eustomsand mannersof the people of India, wdth the Mahommedan 
and Hindoo codes of law and religion, and with the political and commercial interests and 
relations of Great BriUiin in Asia. They should be regularly instructed in the prin¬ 
ciples and system which constitute the foundation of that wise code of regulations and 
laws enacted by the Gfovenior-general in Council for the purpose of securing to the people 
of this empire the benefit of the ancient and accustomed laws of the country, adhiinistered 
in tlK\spirit of the British constitution. They iShould be well informed of the true and 
sound principles of the British constitution,'and sufficiently grounded in the general piiti- 
eiples of ethics* civil jurisprudence, the law of nations, and general history, in order that 
they may be enabled to discriminate the characteristic differences of the several codes of 
law adniinistered within the British empire in India, and practically to combine the spirit of 
each in the dispensation of justice* and in the maintenance of order and good goveniment. 

Finally, their early habits should be so formed as to establish in their minds such solid 
foundations of inciustiy, prudence, integrity and religion, as should effectually guai'd them 
against those temptations and corruptions with which the nature of this climate, and the 
peculiar depravity of the people of India, will surround and assail them in eveiy station, 
especially upon their first arrival in India. The early discipline of the service should be 
calculated to countemet the defects of the climate and the vices of the people, and to 
form a naturfd barrier against habitual indolence, dissipation and licentious indulgence; the 
spirit of emulation in honourable and useful pur?iiits shotild be kindled and kept alive by 
the coutimial prospect of distinction and reward of profit and honour; nor should any 
precaution be relaxed in India which is deemed necessary in England to furnish a sufficient 
supply of men qualified to fill the high offices of the State with credit to themselves and 
with advantage to the public. Without such a constant succession of men in the several 
branches and departments of this Government, the wisdom and benevolence of the law 
must prove vain and inefficknt. Whatever course and system of discipliue and study may 
be deemed requisite in England to secure an abundant and pure source for the efficient 
supply of the public service^ the peculiar nature of our establishments in the East (So far 
firom admitting any relaxation of those wise and salutary rules and restraintsydemands that 
they should be enforced with a degree of additional vigilance anff care, proportioned to the 
aggravated difficulties of the civil serviee, and to the numerous hazards surrounding the 
entrance of public life in India* 

It is unnecessary to enter into any examination of facts to prove that no system of eduda* 
tiim, study or discipline now exists, either in Europe or in India, founded on the principles 
Of directed to the objects described in the preceding pages ; but it be useful in this place 
to review the course through which the junior civil servants of the East India Company at 
any of the Presidencies can now be deemed competent to discharge their arduous and 
compi'ebensive trusts in a manner correspondent to the interests and honour of the British 
name in India, or to the prosperity and happiness of our native-subjects. 

The age at which the writei's usually arrive in India is from 1<> to 18 ; their parents or 
filends in England, from a variety of considerations, are natui'ally desirous not only to accele¬ 
rate the appointment at home, but to despatch the young man to India at the earliesc possible 
period. Some of these young men have been educated with an express view to the civil 
service in India on principles utterly erroneous and inapplicable to its actual cotiditfon; 
conformably to this error they have received, a limited education, confined principttily to 
commercial knowledge, and in no degree extended to those liberal studies which constitute 
tlie basis o# education at public schools in England*. Even this limited course of study is 
iiiterru f)ted at the early period of lo or 17 years. 

It would be superfluous to enter into any argument to demonstrate the absolute insuf- 
fiiciency of this class of young men to execute the duties of any station whatever in the 
civil service of the Company beyond the menial, laborious, unwholesome and unprofitable 
duty of a mere copying clerk. Those who have received the benefits of a l>etter ^ucation, 
have the misfortune to find the course of their studies prematurely interrupted at the critical 
period when its utility is first f 6 lt, nnd before they have been enabled t{> secure ti>e fruits of 
early application. 

Both descriptions of young men, those whose education has been originally erroneous and 
defectiveyand thoBe*^ tbe early pi'otnise of whose studies has been unseasonably broken, 
once arrived in India are equally precluded from the mearm either of commencing a new 
and judicious course of study adapted to their new situation, or of prosecuting that course 
which had been unseasonably interrupted. Not only no encouragement is offered by the 
pcesent constitution and practice of the civil service to any such pursuits, but difficulties and 
obstacles are presented by both, which render it nearly impossible for any young in^n, 
whatever may be his disposition, to pursue any systematic plan of study, either with a view 
to remedy the defects or to improve the advantages of his former education. 

On the arrival of the writers in India, they are either stationed in the interior of the 
cxmntfy or employed in some office at the Presidency. 
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in this state many devote their time to those luxuries and enjo^ymeats which their situation 
enables them to command, without making any effort to qualify themselves for the nnpor-- 
tant stations to which they are destined. ‘J'hey remain sunk in indolence, until, trom tneir 
station in the service, they succeed to oifices of high public trust. ^ 

Positiveincapacity is the necessary result of these pernicious habits ot inaction ; the prin¬ 
ciples of public integrity aie endangered, and the successful administration of the whole 
Government exposed to hazard, riiis has been the unhappy course of many who have 
conceived an early disgust in provincial stations against business to which they have found 
themselves unequal, and who have been abandoned to the effects of despondency and 

Even the young men whose dispositions are the most promising, if stationed in the interior 
of the country at an early period after their arrival in India, labour under great disadvan¬ 
tages. They also find themselves unequal to such duties as require an acquaintance with 
the languages, or with the branches of knowledge already described. If intensely employed 
in the s^ubordinate details of office, they are absolutely precluded from reviving any former 
acquirements, or from establishing those foundations of useful knowledge indispensably 
necessary to enable them hereafter to execute the duties of important stations with ability 
and credit. Harassed with the ungrateful task of transcribing papers and accounts, or 
• with other equally fatiguing and fruitless labours of a copying clerk or index maker, their 
pursuit of useful knowledge cannot be systematic if attempted in any degree; their studies 
must be desultory and irregular, and their attention to any definite pursuit is still moie dis¬ 
tracted by the uncertainty of the nature of those employments to which they may hereafter 
be nominated. No course of study having been pointed out by public institution, no 
selection prescribed by authority of the branches of knowledge appropriated to each depart¬ 
ment and class of the service, diligence is lost for want of a guide, and the most indus- 
trious are discouraged by the apprehension that their studies may prove fruitless, and may 
frustrate instead of promoting their advancement in the public service. 

When their rank in the service has entitled them to succeed to offices ot importance the 
current duties of those offices necessarily engross their whole attention. It ia then too late 
to revert to any systematic plan of study with a view to acquire those qualifications of 
which in the ordinary discharge of their official functions, tliey feel the hourly want. If at 
this late season Jthey should make au effort to acquire knowledge, it must be sought by the 
intenuptioD of their current business, to the detriment of the public interests, and to the 
inconvenience or injury of the individuals subject to their authoiity. 

With respect to the young men attached to offices at the Presidency, their duty consists 
chiefly in transcribing papers. This duty, if pursued with the utmost diligence and assi¬ 
duity affords little knowledge of public affairs, is often prejudicial to health, and would be 
better performed by any native or Portuguese writer. They attain no distinct knowledge of 
the public records, because they pursue no regular couree of reading, examining or comparing 
the documents which compose those records ; they have, indeed, scarcely time to under¬ 
stand and digest those papers which they are employed to transcribe; their acquaintance 
even with the current affairs of the Government must be limited and partial, and must 
rather tend to confuse than to instruct their minds. At the expiration of the period during 
which they usually remain in these situations at the Presidency, their knowledge of public 
business is necessarily superficial and incorrect. Having had little intercourse with the 
natives these young men are in general extremely deficient in the knowledge of the language 
of the country. In the meanwhile their close and laborious application to the hourly busi¬ 
ness of transcribing papers, has been an insuperable obstacle to their advancement in any 
other branch of knowledge, and at the close of two or three years, they have lost the fruits 
of their European studies without having gained any useful knowledge of Asiatic literature 
or business. Those whose dispositions lead them to idleness and dissipation, find greater 
temptations to indulgence and extravagance at the Presidency than in the provinces; many 
instances occur in which they fall into irretrievable courses of gaming and vice,and totally 
destroy their health and fortunes. Some succeed in the ordinary progress of the service to 
employments in which their incapacity or misconduct becomes conspicuous to the natives, 

disgraceffil to themselves, and injurious to the State. 

All these descriptions of young men, upon their first arrival in India, are now exposed to 
a disadvantage, the most perilous which can be encountered at an early period of life. 
Once landedln India, their studies, manners, morals, expenses or copduct are no longer 
subject to any degree of regulation or direction. No system is established for their guid¬ 
ance, improvement or restraint; no authority has been constituted with either the duty or 
power of enforcing any such system; and they are abandoned, at the age of 16 or 18, with 
affluent incomes, to pursue their own inclinations without the superintendence or control of 
parent, guardian or master, often without a friend to advise or admonish, or even to instruct 
them in the ordinary details and modes of an Indian life. 

The practice of consigning the young writers to the care of friends resident in India, 
affords no adequate remedy to this evil. Those friends are often incompetent to the arduous 
and delicate task imposed upon them ; and it frequently happens that they may be so far 
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removed from the spot at which the young man may be stationed by the Government, that 
years may elapse before he may have been able even to see the persons appointed by his 
European friends to superintend his introduction into India. 

in earlier periods of our establishment, when the annual incomes of the civil servants 
were of a more fluctuating nature and derived from sources more vague and indefinite, the 
tables of the senior servants were usually open to those recently arrived from Europe; and 
the younor writers, upon their first landing in India, were frequently admitted and domici¬ 
liated in the families established at the Presidency or in the provinces. 

The objections to this loose and irregular system are numerous and obvious. Without 
entering upon that topic it is sufficient to observe that the definite and regular sources of 
profit established in the civil service by Lord Cornwallis have occasioned a material altera¬ 
tion in the economy of every private family among the civil servants. 

Incomes being limited and ascertained, and no other source of emolument now existing 
beyond the annual savings ft‘om the regulated salaries, the tables of the civil servants can 
no longer be open to receive the numerous body of writers annually arriving frdm Europe; 
still less can these young men be generally admitted to reside habitually in families of 
which the annual expenses are now necessarily restrained within certain and regular 

bounds. ,. 1^1 

Many of the young men on their first arrival are therefore compelled to support the 

expense of a table; the result of this necessity is obvious, and forms one leading cause of 

expense and dissipation. . , , . . 

Under all these early disadvantages, without rule or system to direct their studies; with¬ 
out any prescribed object of useful pursuit connected with future reward, emolument or 
distinction, without any guide to regulate or authority to control their condiiat, or to form, 
improve or preserve their morals; it is highly creditable to the individual characters of the 
civil servants of the East India Company that so many instances have occurred in various 
branches and departments of the civil service at all the Presidencies, of persons who have 
discharged their public duties with considerable respect and honour. 

It has been justly observed, that all the merits of the civil servants are to be ascribed to 
their own characters, talents and exertions, while their defects must be imputed to the con¬ 
stitution and practice of the service, which have not been accommodated to the progressive 
changes of our situation in India, and have not kept pace with the growth of this empire, 
or with the increasing extent and importance of the functions and duties of the civil servants 
The study and acquisition of the languages have, however, been extended in Bengal, and 
the general knowledge and qualifications of the civil servants have been improved. The 
proportion of the civil servants in Bengal who have made a considerable progress towards 
the attainment of the qualifications requirite in their several stations appears great and 
even astonishing when viewed with relation to the early disadvantages, embarrassments and 
defects of the civil service. But this proportion will appear very different when compared 
with the exigencies of the Stale, with the magnitude oftnese provinces, and with the total 
number of the civil servants which must supply the succession to the great offices of the 
Government. It must be admitted that the great body of the civil servants in Bengal is not 
at present sufficiently qualified to discharge the duties of the several arduous stations in 
the administration of this empire; and that it is peculiarly deficient in the judicial, fiscal, 
financial and political branches of the Government, 

The state of the civil services of Madras and Bombay is still more defective than that of 
Bengal. Various causes have concurred to aggravate in an extreme degree at both 
those Presidencies all the defects existing in the civil service of Bengal, while many 
circumstances peculiar to those Presidencies have favoured the growth of evils at present 
unknown in this. The condition of the writers on their first arrival at either of the 
subordinate Presidencies is still more destitute, and more exposed to hazard than at 
Galcutta. 

The study or acquisition of the languages, and of other necessary attainments, has not 
been extended in the civil service at iViadras or Bombay to any considerable degree. To 
this remark, eminent and meritorious individual exceptions exist in the civil service at both 
subordinate Presidencies ; but those exceptions are not sufficiently numerous to constitute 
a general rule. But whatever may be the actual condition of the civil service in its 
superior classes at any of the Presidencies, if the arduous duties of that service have been 
justly defined in the preceding pages—-if the qualifications requisite for their discharge 
have been truly described—if the neglected and exposed condition of the early stages 
of the service has not been exaggerated—it must be admitted that those stages of the 
service require additional safeguard's, and a more effectual protection. The extraordinary 
exertions of individual diligence, the partial success of singular taleuts or of peculiar prudence 
and virtue, constitute no rational foundation of a public institution, which should rest on 
general and certain principles. If the actual state of the higher classes of the civil 
service were such as to justify a confidence in the general competency of the civil servants 
to meet the exigencies of their duty, the necessity of correcting the evils stated in the 
preceding pages would still remain, unless the facts alleged could be disproved. It would 
still be a duty incumbent on the Government to remove any obstacles tending to enlbarra&s 
vOr retard the progress of their servants in attaining the qualifications necessary for their 
respective stations. The Government is not released from this duty by the extraordinary 
or even general exertion of those servanis to surmount the early difficulties of the first 
stages of the service. If the good government of this empire,be the primary duty of its- 
Sovereign, it must ever be a leading branch of that duty to facilitate to the public officers 
and ministers the means of qualifying themselves for, their respective functions. The 
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N 4 ). efiiciency of the service cartnot wisely or conscientiously be left to depend on the success 

~— of individual or accidental merit struggling against the defects of established institutions. 

A due administration of our affairs can alone be secured by the constant effect of public 
institutions ofierating in ii regular and uninterrupted cburse upon the variouB characters, 
talents, and ac<(uirements of individuals. The nature of our establishments^ should furnish 
fixed and systematic encouragement to animate, to facilitate, to reward the progress of 
industry and virtue, and fixed and systematic discipline to repress and correct the excesses 
of contrary dispositions. 

From th^^ remarks may be deduced the indispensable necessity of providing some 
effectual and speedy remedy lor the improvement of the education of tl)e young men 
destined to the civil service in India. The nature x)f that .remedy will afford matter of 
senoiis discussion. 

Jt may, however, be useftil previously to that discussion, to advert to a general topic of 
argument which may possibly be adduced to disprove the necessity of any new institution 
for the improvement of the civil service of the East India Company. It may be contended 
that this service through a long period of years, and in the course of various changes and 
chances, has always (urnished men equal to the exigency of the occasion; that servants of 
the Company have never been wanting to conduct to a happy issue the numerous revo¬ 
lutions which have taken place in the affairs of the Company in India, and that these 
eminent personages have uHimately fixed the British empire in India on the most solid 
foundations of glory, wealth, and power. VVhy, therefore, should we apprehend that this 
source hitherto so fruitful, and furnishing so abundant a supply of virtue and talents, will 
fail in the present age, and prove insufficient to the actual demands of our interests in tins 
quarter of the globe? The answer to this topic of argument is obvious. Extiaoirdinary 
combination of Iiumnn affairs, wars, revolutions, and all ihose unusual events which form 
the maiked features and prominent characters of the history of mankind, naturally disclose 
talents and exertions adapted to such emergencies. That the civil or military service 
of the East India Company has supplied persons calculated to meet all the wonderful 
revolutions of affairs, in India, is a circumstance not to be attributed to the original or 
peculiar constitution of either fceivice at any period of time. That constitution has under¬ 
gone repeated alterations at the suggestion, and under the dir ction of the great characters 
which it has produced, and it has still been found answerable to every new crisis of an 
extraordinary nature. But it must never be forgotten that the successive efforts of those 
eminent personages, and the final result of various revaluiions and wavs, have imposed upon 
the East India Company the arduous and sacred trust of governing an extensive and 
populous empire. It is true that this empire must be maintained in some of its relations 
by the same spirit of e nterprise and boldness which acquired it. But duty, policy, and 
honour require thut it should not be administered as a temporary and precarious acquisition, 
as an empire conquered by prosperous adventure, and extended by fortunate accidents, 
of which the, tenure is as uncertain as the ongiaal conquest and successive extension were 
extraordinary ; it must be considered as a sacred trust and a permanent possession. In this 
view, its intenuil goveiument demands a constant, steady, and regular supply of' qualifi¬ 
cations in no degree similar to those which distinguished the early periods of our establish¬ 
ment in India, and laid the first Ibundations of our empire. The stability of that empire, 
whose magnitude is the accumulated result of lonner enterprise, activity, and resolution, 
must be secured by the. durable principles of internal order; by a pure, upright, and 
uniform administration of justice; by a prudent and temperate system of revenue; by the 
encouragement and protection of industry, agriculture, manufacture, and commerce; by a 
careful and judicious management of every branch of financial resource; and by the 
maintenance of a just, firui, and moderate policy towards the native powers of India. To 
maintain and uplu Id such a system in all its parts, we shall require a succession of able 
magistrates, wise and honest judges, and skilful statesmen, properly qualified to conduct 
the ordinary movements of the great machine of Govermnent. The military establishments 
of this empire form no part of .the subject of the present inquiry. It may be sufficient to 
observe in this place, that their exientand Ute spiiit in which they require to be governed, 
must correspond with tlie magnitude of the empire and with the general clwiracter of our 
civil policy. In the ciyil service we must now seek, not the instruments by vvhich kingdom 
are overthrown, revolutions accomplished, or wars conducted, but an inexhaustible supply 
of useful know ledge, cultivated talents, and well ordered and discipliired morals. Ti»ese 
are the necessary instruments of a wise and well regtilated Government. These are the 
genuine and unfailing means of cultivating and improving the arts of peac'e, of diffusing 
affluence and happiness, wiljing obedience, and grateful attachment over every regiou and 
district of this vast ernpiie, and of dispensing to every class and description of our subjects 
the permanent benefits of secure property, protected life, undisturbedi order, and inviolate 
religion. It is not the nature of these inestimable blessings to spring from a forbid source, 
or to flow in a contracted and irregular channel. 

The early educdtion of the civil servants of tl>e East India Company is the source from 
which will ultimately be derived the happiness or misery of our native subjects; il%e 
stability of our Government will bear a due proportion to iis wisdom, liberality^, and 
justice. 

From tlie preceding discussion it appears that the actual state of the Company’s civil 
service m India is far removed from perfection or efficiency, and that the cause of this 
defect is to be found principally, if not exdusively, in the defective education of the juhioi’ 
civil sei^ants, and in the insuffilciewt discipline of the ea% stages of tlie service. The facts 
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“which have been reviewed in the course of this discussion furnish the main principles on 
which an improved system of education and discipline may be founded, with a view to secure 
the important ends of such an institution. 

The defects of the present condition of the civil service may be comprised under the 
following heads: 

First. An erroneous system of education in Europe, confined to commercial and 
mercantile studies. 

Secondly. The premature interruption of a course of study judiciously commenced 
in Europe. 

I'hirdly. 1 he exposed and destitute condition of young men on their first arrival in 
India, and the want of a systematic guidance and established authority to regulate and 
control their moral and religious conduct in the early stages of the service. 

Fourthly. The want of a similar system and authority, to prescribe and enforce a 
regular course of study under which the young men, upon their arrival in India, might 
be enabled to correct the errors, or to pursue and confirm the advantages of their Euro¬ 
pean education, and to attain a knowledge of the languages, laws, usages, and customs 
of India, together with such other branches of knowledge as are requisite to qualify 
them for their several stations. 

Fifthly. The want of such regulations as shall establish a necessary and inviolable 
connexion between promotion in the civil service and the possession of those qualifi¬ 
cations requisite for the due discharge of the several civil stations. 

It is obvious that an education exclusively European or Indian wmuld not aflbrd an 
adequate remedy for such of these defects as relate to the morals and studies of the East 
India Company's servants, and w'ould not qualify them for the discharge of duties of a 
mixed and complicated nature, involving the combined principles of Asiatic and European 
policy and government. Their education must therefore be of a mixed nature, its founda¬ 
tion must be judiciously laid in England, and the superstructure systematically completed 
in India. 

An important question may arise with respect to the proportion of time to be employed in 
that part of the education of the junior civil servants which should be appropriated to 
England, and completed previously to their departure for India. It may be contended that 
many of the enumerated evils may be precluded by not allowing the writers to proceed to 
India until they shall have reached a more advanced age than that at which they now 
usually embark, and by requiring them to undergo examinations in England, for the 
purpose of ascertaining their proficiency in the branches ol knowledge necessary to the 
discharge of their duties in India. 

To this arrangement various objections of a private but most important nature will arise 
in the mind of every parent who may have destined his children for India. To attain any 
considerable proficiency in the course of education and etudy described in this paper, 
must necessarily require the detention of the student in Europe to the age of *20 or 
22 years; many parents could not defray the expense of such an education in England, 
even if the other means of prosecuting it now existed, or could hereafter be provided at any 
school or college at home. 

Other objections of a private nature might be stated against this plan; but those which 
are founded on public considerations appear to be absolutely insurmountable. It is a 
fundamental principle of policy in the British establishments in the East Indies, that the 
view^s of the servants of the Company should terminate in the prospect of returning to 
England, there to enjoy the emoluments arising from a due course of active and honourable 
service in India. 

Were the civil servants, instead of leaving England at the age of 10 or 17, to be detained 
until the age of 20 or 22, a great proportion of them must abandon all hope of returning 
witli a moderate competence to their native country. 

Remaining in England to this advanced age, many would form habits and connexions at 
home not to be relinquished at that period of life without great reluctance, and few would 
accommodate themselves with readiness and facility to the habits, regulations, and discipline 
of the service in India. 

While these causes would render the civil servants intractable instruments in the hands of 
the Government of India, the regular progress through the service would also be retarded; 25 
years may be taken as the period w'ithin which a civil servant may regularly acquire, witli 
proper habits of economy, an independent fortune in India. Upon this calculation, before 
the most successful could hope to he in a situation to return to England, they would have 
attained an age when many of the powerful affections and inducements which now attract 
the servants of the Company to return to their native country, would be greatly weakened, 
if not entirely extinguished. 

At that age, many from necessity, and many probably from choice, would establish 
themselves permanently in India. It is unnecessary to detail the evil consequences which 
would result to the British interests in India, were such a habit to become general in the 
civil service. 

Detention in England to the age of 20 or 22 years would certainly afford the writers an 
opportunity of advancing their knowledge in the necessary branches of European study; 
but within that period of time, even in those branches, it could scarcely be completed, 
especially in the important sciences of general ethics and jurisprudence (for how lew under¬ 
standings are equal to such a course of study previously to the age of 20); and it would be 
entirely defective in the essential point of connecting the principles of those sciences with 
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the laws of India, and with the manners and usages of its inhabitants. No establishment 
formed in England could give a correct* practical knowledge of the languages laws and 
customs of ifdia, of the peculiar habits and genius-of the people, of their mode of trans¬ 
acting business, and of the characteristic features of their vices or virtues. Ihese most 
essential acquirements would thereforje remain to be attained after the a'i‘val of the 
student in India, at an age when the study of languages is attended with additional diffi¬ 
culties, when any prescribed course of study, when any systematic ^scipline or regulai 
restraint becomes irksome, if not intolerable. As the East India Company s servants 
would arrive in India at a period of life too far advanced to admit of subjection to any 
system of public discipline or control, they must nec^sari y be left to the dictates of then 
own discretion,with regard to whatever part of their knowledge had been left incomplete in 

^The^wants and expenses of individuals arriving in India at the age of 20 or 22 years, 
would greatly exceed the scale of the public allowances to the junior servants. At tins age 
no restraint could be applied in India to their moral conduct for the purpo.se of protecting 
them against the peculiar depravities incident to the climate and to the character ot the 

"*^From the early age at which the writera are now usually sent to India, opportunity is 
aflbrded to the Government on the spot of obtaining a knowledge of the characters ot 
individuals before they become eligible to stations of trust and importance. Ot this ad¬ 
vantage the Government would be in a great degree deprived, if ihe East India Company s 
servants were all detained in England until the age of 20 or 22j ihis inconvenience 
would prove nearly an insurmountable impediment to the important and necessary rule ot 
selectimr for public office those best qualified to discharge its duties with propriety and 

^ The junior civil servants must, therefore, continue to embark for India at the age of 
15 or 16 that they may be tractable instruments in the hands or the Government ot 
the coun/ry; that their morals and habits may be duly formed and protected by proper 
safetsuards against the peculiar nature of the vices and charactenstic dangers ot Indian 
society ; that they may be enabled to pass through the service before the vigour of life has 
ceased, and to return with a competent fortune to Europe while the affections and attach¬ 
ments which bind them to their native country continue to operate with full force; and 
lastly, that they may possess regular, seasonable and certain means of attaining the peculiar 

qualifications necessary for their stations. .... • r n *1 

Under all these circumstances, the most deliberate and assiduous examination of all the 

important questions considered in this paper, determined the Governor-general to found a 

collegiate institution at Fort William, by the annexed Regulation. w , 

This Regulation comprises all the fundamental principles of the institution. 1 be detailed 
statutes for the internal discipline and good government of the college will be trained 

gradually, as circumstances may require. ..... ,, ^ u -i ♦ 

A common table and apartments are to be provided m the college for all the civil servants 

who may be attached to the establishment. -ri . a* 

The benefits of the establishment are extended to the junior civil servants of Fort bt. 
George and Bombay, who will be directed to proceed to Fort William as soon as the 

accommodations requisite for their reception shall have been provided 

This' arran^mment appeared in every respect pieferable to the establishment ot colleges at 
both or either of those Presidencies. Independently of the considerations of expense and 
other objections and impediments to the foundation of such institutions at Fort bt. George 
and Bombay, it is of essential importance that the education of all the civil servants of the 
Company should be uniform, and should be conducted under the immediate superintendence 
of that authority which is primarily responsible for the government of the whole of the 
British possessions in India, and which must, consequently, be most competent to judge of 
the nature and principles of the education which may be most expedient for the public 

interests. . „ , x i 

It may be expected that the operation of this part of the new institution will ultimately 
extinguish all local jealousies and prejudices amon^ the several Presidencies; the political, 
moral, and religious principles of all the British establishments in India will then be 
derived directly from one common source. The civil service of Bengal is unquestionably 
further advanced in every useful acquisition, and in evei^ respect more regular and correct 
than that of either of the subordinate Presidencies. No more speedy or efficacious mode 
can be devised of diffusing throughout India the laudable spirit of the service of Bengal, 
and of extending the benefit of improvements, which under the new institution may be 
expected to make a rapid progress at the seat of the supreme government, than by render¬ 
ing Fort William the centre of the education and discipline of the junior civil servants in 

^^'provislOn is made for admitiing to the benefits of the institution civil servants of a 
longer standin<» than three years (on their making application for that purpose), under such 
re<rulations as may be deemed advisable. The institution may prove highly beneficial to 
many servants of this description; as many of them will be received on the establishment 
as its funds and other considerations may admit. 

Provision 


* Sir W. Jones was not ir.teUigihle to the natives of ludia ( when he arrived at Calcutta) in any of the 
Orientnl iHnguagdft. 
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Provision is also made for extending the benefits of the institution to as many of the 
junior military servants as it may be found practicable to admit from all the Presidencies. 
Essential benefits will result to the British armies in India from the annual introduction of 
a number of young men well versed in the languages, with which every officer, but parti¬ 
cularly those belonging to the native corps, ought to be acquainted. It is also of most 
essential importance to the army in India that it should be composed of officers attached 
by regular instruction and disciplined habits to the principles of morality, good order, and 
subordination. 

Eurther regulations are in the contemplation of the Governor-general for tlie education 
of the cadets destined for the army in India, which will be connected intimately with the 
present foundation. 

It cannot be denied that during the convulsions with which the doctrines of the French 
Revolution have agitated the continent of Europe, erroneous principles of the same 
dangerous tendency had reached the minds of some individuals in the civil and military 
service of the Company in India, and the state as well of political as of religious opinions 
hud been in some degree unsettled. The progress of this mischief would at all times be 
aided by the defective and irregular education of the writers and cadets ; an institution, 
tending to fix and establish sound and correct principles of religion and government in 
their minds at an early period of life, is the best security which can be provided for the 
stability of the British power in India. The letter of the Court of Directors, under date 
the 25th of May 1798, has been constantly present to the Governor-geneiars mind; it is 
satisfactory to know, after the fullest consideration, that m^iy apprehensions stated in that 
letter appear to have been conceived with more force than is required by the actual state of 
any of the settlements in India. 

But among other important advantages of the new institution, it will provide the most 
effectual and permanent remedy against the evils (as far as they existed) which it was the 
object of the orders of the Honourable Court of the 25th of May 1798, to correct. 

The situation of the junior servants on their early arrival in India has been fully described 
in that paper. Under the new institution they will be immediately received by the provost 
(a clergyman of the Church of England); they will be provided with apartments in the 
college, and with a common table, consequently they will be removed from the danger of 
profusion, extravagance and excess. Every part of their private conduct, their expenses, 
their connexions, their manners and morals, will be subject to the notice of the provost and 
principal officers of the college, and (through the collegiate authorities) of the Government 
itself. 

While attached to the institution the junior servants will have the most ample means 
afforded to them of completing the European branch of their education, or of correcting 
its defects, of acquiring whatever local knowledge may be necessary for that department 
of the service in which (after mature reflection on their own inclinations, acquisitions and 
talents) they may determine to engage, of forming their manners, and of fixing their prin¬ 
ciples on the solid foundations of virtue and religion. 

The acquirements, abilities and moral character of every civil servant, may be ascertained 
before he can be eligible to a public station, and every selection of persons for high and 
important offices, may be made under a moral certainty that the public expectation cannot 
be disappointed. 

The 24th clause of the Regulation will afford the foundation of a law which may at all 
times secure the civil service against the effects of the possible partiality or ignorance of 
any government. 

It is intended that the allowance of every civil servant of less than three years' standing, 
being a student in the college, should be brought to one standard of 300 rupees per month, 
without any allowance for a moonshy. 

As a table and apartments will be provided for the students, this allowance will place 
them in a better situation than any writer of the same standing now enjoys. With these 
advantages, under the control of the official authorities of the college, and with the benefit 
of tbfcir advice and admonition, aided by statutes for the prevention of extravagance and 
debt, it may be hoped that many young men will adopt early habits of economy, and will 
lay the foundations of honest independence at a much earlier period than is now practicable. 
This advantage will be considerable in every view, in no one more than as it will tend 
to contract the period of each servant's residence in India, to give a nearer prospect of 
return to England, and to keep that desirable object more constantly in yiew. 

The discipline of the college will be as moderate as may be consistent with the ends of 
the institution. It will impose no harsh or humiliating restraint, and will be formed on 
principles combining the discipline of the Universities in England with that of the Royal 
Military Academies of France, and of other European monarchies. 

It may be expected that the great majority of young men on their arrival in India will 
eagerly embrace the opportunities afforded to them by this institution, of laying the foun¬ 
dations of private character, of public reputation, and of early independence. It cannot 
be supposed that many will be so insensible to their own honour and interests, and so desti¬ 
tute of every liberal feeling and sentiment, as not to prefer the proposed course of studies 
in the college, to the menial labour imposed upon them of transcribing papers in an oiBce 
where, in the nature of their duty, they are levelled with the native and Portuguese clerks, 
although infinitely inferior in its execution. 

Those young men who may not at the first view discover all the advantages to be derived 
from the institution, will soon improve by the example and communication of others. If 
any individuals should continue insensible to the calls of public duty and of private reputation 
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Ajipendix, 2 . (^'^d it is of importance that persons of this description should be known before an 

. . opportunity has been afforded to them of injuring the public interests by their vices and 

defects), the public good will demand that they should be punished by neglect and exclu¬ 
sion from employment. Considering the liberal manner in which the servantsof the Com- 
pairy are rewarded for their services, the public may justly insist on submission to whatever 
regulations may be prescribed by this institution. 

Ibe incitements to exertion being as powerful as the consequences of contrary habits will 
be ruinous, instances of gross neglect or contumacy will rarely occur. In this respect the 
institution possesses peculiar advantages, and it will become a powerful instrument in the 
hands of the Government in India, which will be enabled' thereby to bring the general 
• character of the servants of the Company to such a standard of perfection as the public 

interests require. To every other inducement which any collegiate institution in the world 
can supply for the encouragement of diligence, will be added the immediate view of official 
promotion, increase of fortune, and distinction in the public service. 

If it be asked whether it be proper that the whole time of the junior servants for the first 
three^years of their residence in India, should be devoted to study in the college, and that 
the Company should lose the benefit of their services during that period, while the jtinior 
! servants receive a salary ? 

It may be inquired on the other hand, what is now the occupation of the civil servants 
for the firsi three years after their arrival in India ? What benefit the Company now derives 
from the services of the junior servants during that period ? and what in general are now 
the characters and qualifications of those servants at the expiration of that period ? 

To all these questions sufficient answers have been given in the preceding pao’es. 

Further details respecting the nature of the institution will be forwarded^officially to the 
Court of Directors at an early period. 

The reasons whii h induced the Governor-general to found the college without any previous 
reference to England, were these; his conviction of the great immediate benefit to be 
derived from the early commencement even of the partial operation of the plan. 

His experience of the great advantages which had been already derived by many of the 
young men from their attenchmee on Mr. Gilchrist, in consequence of the first experiment 
made on a contracted scale with a view to a more extended institution. 

His anxiety to impart to the very promising young men arrived from Europe within 
the last three years, a share of the advantages described in this paper, and his solici¬ 
tude to superintend the foundation of the institution, and to accelerate and witness its first 
efifects. 

This institution will be best appreciated by every affectionate parent in the hour of sepa¬ 
ration from his child, destined to the public service in India. Let any parent (especially if 
he has himself passed through the Company’s service in India) declare whether the prospect 
of this institution has aggravated or mitigated the solicitude of that painful hour, whether 
it has raised additional doubts and fears, or inspired a more lively hope of the honourable 
and prosperous service, of the early and fortunate return of his child ? 

With regard to the funds for defraying the expense of the institution, the Governor- 
general does not intend, without the sanction of the Honourable Court of Directors, to 
subject the Company to any expense on account of the institution, beyond that which has 
already received their sanction independently of the institution. 

The Honourable Court have authorised this Government to purchase the Writer’s Build¬ 
ings, if they can be obtained on advantageous terms. These buildings cannot be obtained 
on such terms; nor can tliey be advantageously converted to the final purposes of the insti¬ 
tution. A sum equal to the just value of the buildings or to the rent now paid for them, 
will be applied towards the purchase of a proper spot of ground, and to the build in cl's requi¬ 
site for the college. ® ^ 

The ground proposed to be employed is situated on the Garden Reach, where three or 
four ot the present gardens will be laid together, a new road formed, and a large space of 
ground cleared and drained. This arrangement will improve the general health of the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, as W'ell as afford ample room for every accommodation required 
for the use of the college, or for the health of the students. 

The expenses of the institutipn will be defrayed by a small contribution from all tiie civil 
servants in India to be deducted from their salaries. This resource will probably be suffi¬ 
cient for all [)resent purposes, with tl)e addition of the fund now applied to the moondiy^s 
allowance, and of the profits to be derived from a new arrangement of the Government 
printing press. 

The Governor-general has not deemed it proper in the first instance to subject the Com- 
pany to any additional expense on account of the institution. The Honourable the Court 
of Directors will however reflect, that the institution is calculated to extend the blessings 
of good government to the many millions of people whom Providence has subjected to our 
dominion, to perpetuate the immense advantages now derived by the Company from their 
possessions in India, and to establish the British empire in India on the solid foundations 
of ability, integrity, virtue and religion. The approved liberality of the Honourable Court 
will tlieicfbre certainly be manifested tow’ards this institution to an extent coinmensurato 
with its importance. 

It would produce a most salutary impression in India, if the Court immediab ly on 
receiving this Rt gulation, were to order the Governor-general in Council to endow the 
collie with an annual rent-charge on the revenues of Bengal, and issue a similar order to 
the Governor in Council at Fort St. George with respect to the revenue of Mysore, leav¬ 
ing tlie amount of the endowment on each fund to the Governor-general in Council. ^ 
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All those who feel any concern in the support of the British interests in India, and espe- Appendix^ No. t 
cially those whose fortunes have been acquired in the service of the Company, or whose ——• 

connexions may now or hereafter look to this service for advancement, will undoubtedly 
contribute to the support of this institution. Under the auspices of the Court, it is hoped 
that a large sum might be raised by subscription in Europe. The Governor-general con¬ 
sidered the college at Fort William to be the most becoming public monument which the 
East India Company could raise to commemorate the conquest of Mysore. He has 
accordingly dated the law for the foundation of the college on the 4th May 1800, the first 
anniversary of the reduction of Seringapatam. 

The early attention of the Governor-general will be directed to the Mabomedan college 
founded at Calcutta, and to the Hindoo college established at Benares. In the disorders 
which preceded the fall of the Mogul empire, and the British conquests in India, all the 
public institutions calculated to promote education and good morals were neglected, and 
at length entirely discontinued. The institutions at Calcutta and Benares may be made 
the means of aiding the study of the laws and languages in the college at Fort w illiam, as 
well as of correcting the defective moral principles too generally prevalent among the 
natives of India. 

An establishment of moonshies and native teachers of the languages, under the control 
of the collegiate officers at Fort William, will be attached to the new college, and the 
young men will be supplied from this establishment instead of being left (as at present) to 
exercise their own discretion in hiring such moonshies as^they can find in Calcutta or in 
the provinces. 

These arrangements respecting the native colleges, while they contribute to the happiness 
of our native subjects, will qualify them to form a more just estimate of the mild and bene¬ 
volent spirit of the British Government. 

In selecting the Garden Reach for the site of the building for the new college, two 
objects were in the contemplation of the Governor-general; first, that the ordinary residence 
of the students should be so near that of the Governor-general as that he may have the 
constant means of superintending the whole system and discipline of the institution. The 
distance of 15 or 16 miles in this climate would often embarrass the communication. 

Secondly, that the college should be removed to some distance from the town of Calcutta. 

The principle of this object is sufficiently intelligible without further explanation; it is, 
however, desiiable that the college should not be so remote from Calcutta as to preclude the 
young men from all intercourse with the society of that city. Advantages may be derived 
froni a regulated intercourse with the higher classes of that society. The Garden Reach com¬ 
bines these advantages with many others of space and accommodation. The situation of the 
Writers' Buildings is objectionable on account of their being placed in the centre of the 
town; nor would it have been practicable in that situation (even if the Writers' Buildings 
could have been purchased on reasonable terms), to have obtained an area of ground suf^ 
ficiently spacious for the new building. 

As it will require a considerable time before the new buildings in Garden Reach can be 
completed, it is intended in the meanwhile to continue to occupy the Writers' Buildings, and 
to hire such additional buildings in the neighbourhood as may be required for the tem¬ 
porary accommodation of the students and officers of the college, for the library, the 
dining-hall, the lecture-rooms, and other purposes. It will be necessary to make some con¬ 
siderable purchases of books for the foundation of the library. The Governor-general will 
effect whatever purchases can be made with economy and advantage in India. Lists of 
books will be transmitted to England by an early opportunity, with a view to such pur*^ 
chases as it may be necessary to make in Europe; and the Governor-general entertains no 
doubt that the Court of Directors will contribute liberally towards such purchases. That 
part of the library of the late Tippoo Sultaun, which was presented by the army to the 
Court of Directors, is lately arrived in Bengal. The Governor-general strongly recom¬ 
mends that the Oriental manuscripts composing this collection should be deposited in the 
library of the college at Fort William, and it is his intention to retain the manuscripts 
accordingly, until he shall receive the orders of the Court upon the subject. He will 
transmit lists of the collection by the first opportunity. 

It is obvious that these manuscripts may be rendered highly useful to the purposes of the 
new institution, and that much more public advantage can be derived from them in the 
library of the college at Fort William than can possibly be expected from depositing them 
in London. 

Such of the manuscripts as may appear to be merely valuable as curiosities, may be trans¬ 
mitted to England by an early opportunity. 

It is the intention of the Governor-general that the first term of the college should be 
opened in the course of the month of November, and the lectures on several of the 
languages, it is hoped, be commenced in the course of the ensuing winter. 

With the aid of such temporary arrangements as may be immediately made, it is expected 
that many other branches of the institution may be brought into immediate operation, par¬ 
ticularly those which relate to the expens^ morals and general studies of the young men. 

Fortunately for the objects of the ii:flit]utJoi|,)tie Governor-general has found at Calcutta 
two clergymen of the Church of Englanlf ^imeiTtly qualified to discharge the duties of pro¬ 
vost and vice-provost. To the former office he has appointed Mr. Brown, the Company's first 
chaplain, and to the latter, Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Brown’s character must be well known in 
England, and particularly so to some members of the Court of Directors; it is in every re¬ 
spect such as to satisfy the Governor-general that his views in this nomination will not be 
disappointed. He has also formed the highest expectations from the abilities, learning, 
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temper, and morals of Mr. Buchanan, whose character is well known iu England, par¬ 
ticularly to Dr, Porteous, Bishop of London, and to Dr. Milner, Master of Queen’s‘College, 
in the LFniversity of Cambridge, 

With respect to the professorships, those which relate to the languages will be best filled 
in India, and the Governor-general entertains little doubt that he shall soon be able to fill 
them permanently in an efficient manner. In the meanwhile the most laudable zeal has 
been manifested by such persons in the civil and military service as are competent to assist 
the Governor-general in making a temporary provision for the discharge of the duties of 
tliese professorships. The persons properly qualified to fill certain of the other professorsliips 
must be sought in Europe. The institution will be so framed as to offer strong inducements 
to such pemons, and the Governor-general will endeavour at the earliest possible period to 
secure the assistance of talents, learning and morals from Europe, adapted to the great 
purposes of this institution. It may be useful to observe in this place that the professors 
and native moonshies or teachers, will be prohibited from instructing any other persons 
than the students of the college. The objt-ct of this regulation is to prevent European 
parents resident in India from attempting to commence, or to complete by means of the 
new institution, the regular education of their children in India. It is an obviously neces¬ 
sary principle of policy to encourage the present practice of sending children, born in 
India of European parents, at an early age to Europe for education. 

The Governor-general means to recommend that the Court of Directors should here¬ 
after nominate all persons destined for the civil service, at any of the Presidencies in 
India, to be students of the college at Fort William. To each studentship (as has already 
been observed) will be annexed a monthly salary of 300 rupees, together with apartments 
and a common table. It will be for the Honourable Court to decide whether the ultimate 
destination of the student to the civil establishment of Bengal, Fort St. George, or Bom¬ 
bay, shall be specified in the original appointment to the studentship at the college of 
Fort William; it would certainly be more advantageous to the public service that no such 
appointment should be made in England, and that the ultimate destination of each student 
should be determined in India under the authority of the Government on the spot, 
according to the inclinations and acquirements of the students respectively. The improved 
state of the civil service at Fort St. George, and the indispensable necessity of introdacing 
the same improvements into the service at Bombay will speedily render the civil service at 
each of those Presidencies no less advantageous and respectable than that of Bengal. 

The Governor-general highly applauds the wisdom of the late order of the Court regu¬ 
lating the rank of the cadets for the artilleiy, according to the period of time when they 
may be respectively reported to be qualified for commissions, under the institutions of the 
academy at Woolwich. It would be a most beneficial regulation to declare that the rank 
of all students appointed to the college of Fort William in the same season should be 
regulated according to their respective progress in the prescribed studies of the college, and 
to the public testimonials of their respective merit, established according to the discipline 
and institutions of the college. 

If the Court of Directors should approve the principles and objects of this institution, 
and should accordingly order the Governor-general to endow it with a rent-charge upon 
the land revenues of Bengal and Mysore, il would be a gracious act to relieve the civil 
service in India from the tax which the Governor-general intends to impose on the public 
salaries for the support of the college. The tax will indeed be very light, but the Court of 
Directors may probably be of opinion that such an institution as the present ought to be 
supported rather by the munificence of the sovereign of the country, than by any diminu¬ 
tion, however inconsiderable, of the established allowances of the public officers. 

(signed) Wellesley. 


(True copies.) 

(sig^ned) T. L. Peacock, 

East India House, Examiner of India Correspondence. 

13 January 1864. 
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